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P  REF^TORY. 


It  was  a  great  mistake  of  ours  to  suffer  the  words,  "And  Casket  of 
Literature  and  Science,"  to  slide  into  our  Prospectus,  in  small  letters 
underneath  the  general  head.  When  we  adopted  the  general  title, 
"  Magazine  of  Travels,"  we  supposed  we  had  selected  one  which  would, 
of  course,  be  understood  as  indicating  the  character  of  the  work,  and 
when,  to  give  it  alittle  more  dignity,  we  inscribed  the  above  words 
underneath,  we  intended  them  more  as  a  commentary  upon  it,  than  as 
an  addition  to  it.  Travels,  to  be  good  for  anything,  musf  be  literary i 
and,  indeed,  they  constitute  one  of  the  principal  departments  in  the 
literature  of  the  day.  And  they  certainly  cannot  be  of  a  very  high 
order,  without  being,  at  the  same  time,  to  some  eitent,  scientific.  He 
must  be  a  very  superficial  traveler,  who  should  never  undertake  to 
classify  and  explain  the  new  and  strange  facts  which  obtrude  them, 
selves  upon  his  observation ;  but,  as  far  as  he  does  this,  he  becomes 
sdentific. 

That  is  all — and  yet  we  hear  of  those  who  have  taken  alarm  at  these 
words,  and  consider  themselves  excluded  froift  the  list  of  our  subscri- 
bers, because  they  are  not  literary  and  scientific  persons.  Pshaw ! 
These  are  the  very  ones  we  are  depending  upon  to  make  up  the  mass 
of  our  subscribers — ^the  very  ones  to  appreciate,  and  be  interested  in- 
just  such  a  work — ^the  very  class  of  persons,  who  so  nobly  sustained 
us  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Michigan  Farmer,  a  work  far  more 
scientific  than  this  is  proposed  to  be,  its  numerous  subscribers  and 
readers  being  the  intelligent  farmers  of  our  State,  tiieir  wives, 'their 
sons  and  their  daughters. 

Talk  not  to  us  of  tha  cities  and  large  towns  as  the  appropriate  field 
for  such  enterprises.  We  are  not  insensible  of  their  claims  to  con- 
sideration, and  hope  not  to  overlook  them,  or  be  overlooked  by  them. 
We  expect  a  ready  support  from  the  more  highly  educated  and  profes- 
sional few,  as  well  as  from  the  Intelligent  tradesmen,  mechanics,  ^c, 
congregated  in  these  commercial  centres.  But  we  say  no  more  than 
they  themselves  know  aa-  well  as  we,  in  expressing  it  as  our  well* 
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weighed  conviction,  that  there  are  ten  in  the  country,  who  have  an 
appreciating  taste  for  a  work  like  this,  where  there  is  one  in  the  city — 
yes,  ten  where  there  is  one. 

And  what  is  it,  after  all,  but  miscellaneous  reading,  level  to  the  com- 
monest capacity,  and  adapted,  above  all  other,  to  the  popular  mind  ? 
True,  we  added  a  fourth  head  to  our  prospectus,  using  the  same  unfor- 
thnate  words,  but  it  was  thrown  in  merely  to  meet  a  contingency. 
Any  one  can  see,  that  we  had  made  pretty  full  provision  for  filling  up 
the  pages  of  our  Magazine  independently  of  it,  and  that,  at  most,  but 
a  very  small  space,  if  any  at  all,  would  be  left  for  any  such  use.  To 
remove  every  stumbling-block  then,  and  throw  the  door  wide  open  to 
all,  let  the  offensive  words  henceforth  be  stricken  from  our  prospectus. 

Not  that  we  have  any  cause  of  discouragement,  as  matters  have 
hitherto  stood.  Contrariwise,  the  proposition  we  have  sent  out,  has 
been  most  kindly  received,  and  cheering  words  have- come  back  to  us 
from  nearly  every  portion  of  the  State,  while  many  sections  seem  to 
be  all  astir  with  clubs  and  clubbing.  Few  publications  have  made 
their  debut  under  more  favorable  auspices.  But  a  single  obstacle 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  way  of  a  general  circulation  among  all  classes  of 
our  population,  and  now,  that  that  single  obstacle  is  removed,  we  see 
no  reason  why  our  subscription  list  fnay  not  rise  to  a  figure,  which  has 
no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  West.. 

The  very  low  price  at  whidi  the  work  is  published,  makes  a  large 
circulation,  and  strictly  advance  payment,  indispensable  to  success. 
And  for  all  this  we  rely,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  those  tried  friends 
who  have  so  gallantly  stood  by  us  in  days  that  are  past.  Their  name 
is  legion.  Tliese,  with  the  many  new  auxiliaries  already  enlisting, 
have  placed  us,  even  at  this  early  stage,  above  the  contingency  of  All- 
ure. The  permanence  of  our  work  has  thus  become  a  Jlxed  fact^  and, 
in  view  of  it,  we  name  the  first  of  May  next  as  the  time  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  liberal  premiums  we  offer.  All  subscribers  will  be  sup- 
plied with  back  numbers.     See  prospectus  oa  last  page  of  cover. 

If  mj  one  shall  discover,  in  some  of  the  first  numbers,  a  few  things 
which  have  strayed  from  us  into  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  he  wUl 
not  regret  to  see  tl^pm  repeated  in  the  form  in  which  we  give  them 
here.  These  few  things,  (which  not  even  one  of  our  readers  may  have 
seen),  are  so  connected  with  the  main  material  of  the  work,  and  are  of 
such  a  character,  tiiat^o  one  would  wish  them  excluded.  We-  enter- 
tain no  fears  of  complaint  on  that  score.  Much  more  cause  for  com- 
plaint would  there  be,  should  we  decline,  for  that  reason,  to  give  them 
their  appropriate  place  in  the  work. 
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What,  another  Magazine  afloat  upon  the  great  sea  of  adventure  t 
Yes,  another,  and  it  must  take  its  chance.  And  yet,  tho'  it  be  another, 
it  certainly  does  npt  exhibit  any  very  striking  family  resemblance. 

To  our  disparagement  as  a  people,  it  has  been  said,  that  a  Magazine, 
to  be  sustained  among  us,  must  be  ^  light  and  frothy  —  must 
ffwim  full  with  those  beautiful  creations  which  bubble  up  in  the  brain 
of  the  dreaming  sentimentalist.  It  may  be  so,  but  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  raise  a  question  on  this  subject,  believing  as  we  do,  that 
there  is  truth  enough  in  the  world,  practical  and  real,  tragic  and  comic, 
to  stir  the  sleepiest  mind,  to  entertain  the  listliest,  instruct  the  dullest, 
and  even  to  amuse  the  sillieat,  without  resort  to  those  sentimental 
trickeries,  which  constitute,  to  a  great  extent,  the  current*  literature  of 
the  day.  We  should  be  sorry  to  believe,  that  our  subscribers  desire 
us  to  play  the  peacock  for  them — we  have  a  higher  appreciation  of 
Michigan  mind. 

lliis  Magazine,  has,  we  trust,  a  higher  mission  than  that.  Its  pages 
are  consecrated  to  lessons  of  instruction  drawn  from  common  sense 
views  of  men  and  things,  from  new  and  strange  phases  of  human  char- 
acter and  human'enterprise,  as  witnessed  in  various  and  distant  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Its  design  is  to  bring  home  to  the  hearthstones  of  its 
readers  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel,  as  truly  as  tho'  they  had 
crossed  oceans  and  continents  to  secure  them — to  give  them^or  a  few 
shillings  what  it  would  cost  them  thousands  of  dollars  to  go  abroad 
and  accumulate  for  themselves — in  a  word,  to  do  for  them  what  would 
be  almost  equivalent  to  escorting  them,  at  our  own  expense,  thro*"  fiir 
distant  countries,  and  making  them  welcome  to  share  with  us  in  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  so  dearly  purchased. 

We  have  been  emboldened  to  this  step  by  the  calls  which.have  been 
made  upon  us  for  the  results  of  our  travels  in  the  East — calls  which- 
have  been- numerous  and  persistent,  and  some  of  them  from  quarters 
entitled  to  much  consideration.     Our  notes  would  probably  soon  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  book  publisher,  had  we  not  concluded  to  send 
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them  out  in  this  form,  Tlie  portion  of  them,  far  the  most  interesUog 
to  us,  has  never  yet  been  published,  but  will  be  given  in  this  work. 
We  congratulate  ourselves  and  our  subscribers  on  the  accession  to 
our  col^^mns  of  the  travels  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duffield.  No  little  disap- 
pointment was  felt  by  their  failure  to  appear  as  announced  some  timo 
since.  This  disappointment  will  now  be  repaired,  and,  at  the  same  time^ 

^  our  columns  enriched.  The  reputation  of  the  author  for  habits  of  close 
and  acccurate  observation,  sound  judgment,  and  ripe  scholarship,  will 
stamp  with  much  importance  his  contributions  to  the  stock  of  Foreign 
Travels. 

The  sketches  of  Western  border  life  will  ad<I,  we  trust,  a  pleasing 
variety. 

We  have  been  prompted  to  this  enterprise,  to  some  extent,  we  own^ 
by  an  irrepressible  desire  for  something  to  do,  and,  at  the  same  time 
to  be  of  som^  use  to  somebody.  .  No  man  is  safe,  none  can  tell  what  . 
he  wiU  come  to,  who  has  no  useful  employment  upon  his  hands.  In 
the  absence  of  such  em^ployment,  we  have  absolutely  been  in  danger 
of  taking  to  politics,  and  we  know  not  thro'  what  dark  labyrinths  we 
may  have  been  led,  or  into  what  turbid  waters  we  may  have  been 
plunged,  had  not  this  open  path  to  honorable  usefulness,  lain  before  ua. 
The  tnit^  is,  we  have  been  ill  at  ease  from  the  time  we  laid  down 

^  the  editorial  pen,  and  in  taking  it  up  again,  we  feel  very  much  like  one 
who  has  been  astray.  Far  away,  truly,  have  we  wandered,  but  a  kind 
providence  has  been  over  us,  and  around  about  us,  and  has  brought  ua 
back  to  tell  what  our  eyes  have  seen  and  our  ears  have  heard.  Joy- 
Adly  shall  we  make  our  monthly  vfeits  to  our  subscribers,  to  commune 
with  t^m,  at  Uieir  own  firesides,  during  these  long  winter  evenings, 
upon  what  we  have  witnessed  in  countries  far  away,  endeavoring,  in 
all  fidelity,  to  transfer  to  their  minds,  warm  and  glowing,  the  impres- 
sions we  r«3eeived,  as  we  passed  from  object  to  object,  and  from  scene 
to  scene,  in  traversing  the  most  interesting  p(.>rtion  of  the  globe  — 
impressions  which  are  still  as  vivid  in  our  own  mind,  as  though  but 
of  yesterday. 


ap^ine  of  Crabeb. 


NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

ST  BIT.  OSO.  OUrmLD,  D.  Dw 

CHAPTER  I. 
MnU>(urhaUm  and  Utjm-iaJmg  of  Country, — Seasicknesaj—^eOow  Passmgen, — At 
Boai,  Us  OrdeTf  BiU  of  Fowe,  <fcc, — Tory  laUmd^ — GianCa  Cause/way^  Arrvotif^ 
Ovtrhmtkd  ly  Custom  House  Officers, — Ebiel  in  Liverpool, — Attending  Church,  Al 

EuBOPA,  24  HouBS  Sail  East  of  Newfoundlaio]^  ) 

August.  16th,  1852.  } 

LatltQde  48  50  North,  Longtitade  47  12  West,  Detroit  time,  ^  patt  12,  thip^s  time,  3^  to  t  P.  K. 
1808X  miles  from  New  York. 

Halfway,  nearly,  across  the  ocean,  pushing  our  way  in  t^is  migliftf 
steamer,  under  a  full  press  of  sail,  and  with  a  powerful  head  of  steam, 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  I  turn  aside  to  traosfer 
to  a  letter  sheet  from  my  journal  some  of  the  thoughts  I  have  p^med 
more  immediately  for  your  sake  and  the  dear  ones  with  yon. 
I  give  you  ttie  simple  detail  in  the  simplest  form,  presuming  it  will  be 
therefore  the  most  acceptable  to  you.  My  days  of  fancied  scenes,  of 
visions  of  the  imagination,  have  long  since  vanished  before  the  sober 
realities  of  life ;  nor  has  an  ocean's  boundless  surface,  spreading  ooft 
inimitably  before  me,  and  the  novel  scene  of  this  little  moving  world 
afloat  upon  the  waters,  awakened  any  desire  to  substitute  the  creations 
of  the  mind  for  the  realities  surrounding  and  transpiring  within  me. 
Reflections  with  me  are  realities,  and  you  shall  have  them  as  they  rise 
and  mingle  with  the  events  and  scenes  I  shall  attempt  to  describe,  if 
perchance  I  may  aid  you  in  taking  a  survey  of  my  path-way  across  the 
deep. 

On  my  way  across  the  North  River  a  gentleman  in  a  hack,  drawn 
up  on  the  ferry  boat  near  that  in  whidi  I  was^  when  we  had  passed 
more  than  half  way  across  the  river,  suddenly  thrust  out  his  head  wHli 
some  impatience,  and  cried  out,  ^'  driver,  when  is  that  boat  going  to 
take  us  across  1"  I  smiled  and  answered,  ^'  we  are  nearly  two  thirdi 
of  our  way  across  the  river."     '*  I  did  na'  know  it,"  said  the  Scotcfanuoiy 
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'^  it  seemed  sae  still  and  quiet'^  I  found  a  oouplo  of  days  afterward 
that  my  Sootch  friend  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  from  Quebec,  pastor 
of  the  established  church  there,  and  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  man ; 
but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn  his  name. 

Just  as  the  hour  of  one  arrived,  the  "  Europa"  moved  from  her 
moorings,  and  hayii^  been  saluted  by  the  Collins  steamer  Ifing  at  the 
foot  of  Canal  straety  on  the  city  side,  widi  two  heavy  guns,  as  she 
rounded  into  the  stream  and  set  her  face  towards  the  ocean,  two  thun- 
dering cannon  boomed  forth  from  her  bow,  and  the  detonations  were 
r^>eated  in  course  of  a  few  minutes.  !  thought  of  home ;  and  a  thousand 
swelling  reminiscences  came  rushing  up  as  I  began  fairly,  for  the  first 
time,  to  realize  the  fact,  that  1  was  on  my  way  ircm  my  native  land 
and  destined  to  be  a  wanderer  for  months  to  come  !  My  reverie  was 
interrupted  by  the  remark  of  Mr.  W.  at  my  side,  "  well.  Doctor,  it  is 
too  li^  to  ^shai^  our  minds,  even  if  we  wished  it ;"  aad  bo  on  my 
waking  up,  I  soon  realized  the  truth  of  this  remark.  The  numerous 
towns  and  villages  that  stud  the  shore  of  the  noble  bay  of  New  York, 
spread  themselves  before  our  view.  The  day  was  bright,  the  clouds 
oif  the  morning  had  dispersed ;  tlie  sun  shone  propitiously ;  all  sur- 
rounding nature  seemed  to  teem  with  fresh  life  and  gladness,  and  I 
stood  and  gazed  with  wonder  on  Uie  scene,  as  our  steady  vessel  moved 
nMJ«sticallf  :forward  on  her  way  to  the  ocean.  No  less  than  nine  noble 
sjiipai,  and  one  from  China  passed  us  by,  ere  we  reached  the  further  end 
of  Coney  Island.  Soon  afler,  the  bustling  movements  on  the  <)uarter 
deck  indicated  the  pr^aration  for  thede^^arture  of  the  pilot.  A  small 
boat  approached  the  steamer ;  the  captain  gave  command  to  the  ^^• 
naer  to  stop ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  pilot  retreated  over  the  side 
of  our  vessel  into  his  own  little  skiff,  wi^n  a  short  distance  of  his 
cruising  vessel.  And  as  the  steward  took  leave  of  him^  he  clapped  into 
Hm  hand  a  bottle  of  wine,  or  perhaps  some  stronger  stuff,  and  the  la^ 
liok  that  bound  us  to  our  native  shores  seemed  then  to  have  been 
severed,  and  we  were,  in  good  earnest,  on  our  way  across  the  mighty 
deep. 

The  rolling  waves  soon  began  to  teU  upon  the  motions  of  the  vessel ; 
but  unexpectedly  I  was  not  disturbed,  and  partook  of  tax  excellent  and 
hearty  dinner  and  subsequently  of  a  cup  of  tea.  Mr.  W.  had  to  take 
his  berth  forthwith ;  and  one  after  another  of  the  ladies  and  other 
passengers  disappeared,  and  yielded  themselves  to  the  distressing  sen- 
sations of  searsickness.  That  night  I  slept  but  little,  my  mind  was  too 
bvpy  to  admdt  c^  the  entrance  or  entertainment  of  sleep.  It  would 
hiVjQ  been  better  for  me  however  had  I  been  able  to  have  refreshed  my 
Qinrotts  system  with  repose.    The  next  morning,  I  was  ready  for 
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break&st,  and  supposed  I  should  esci^  marveUously,  wben  about  ten 
o'clock  I  jfound  it  needful  to  retire  to  mj  berth.  Soon  after  I  found 
tb&  bile  stirred  up  rather  copiously  within  me ;  but  by  keying  quiet 
and  eating  nothing  through  the  day,  on  the  nextmondng  I  f^t  relieved, 
'.and  ready  for  break^t ;  and  have  sinoe  been  in  no  wise  disturbed  by 
^learsickness,  but  on  the  contrary,  surprised  to  find  how  wcmderfully  my 
fiystem  has  adapted  itself  to  its  new  ccmdition,  and  how  totally  the 
tiu*eaitenings  of  disease  against  which  I  had  to  guard  myself  so  care- 
fully, before  leaving  New  York,  by  medicines  ai^d  other  means,  have 
disappeared.  Even  that  unpleasant  afifection  of  my  head  and  throat, 
from  which  I  have  suffered  so  much  for  months,  seems  to  have  sud- 
denly left  Hie  Ocean  »ur  is  cool — the  sultry  heat  of  New  York  is 
gone,  and  I  could  not  have  believed,  how  quickly  the  transit  can  be 
made,  from  oppressive  sweltering  heat,  to  a  fine  bracing  and  delightfiil 
etmosphere.  It  has  been  but  a  succession  of  agreeable  changes  since 
we  started.  Our  motion  has  been  quickened  by  fair  winds,  since  the 
first  day,  and  we  are  now  nearly  half  way  across  the  Atlantic.  With 
the  exception  of  seeing  occasicmally  a  vessel  or  two  in  the  distance) 
some  fishing  smacks  off  Sable  Island,  the  steamer  Canada  on  her  way 
to  Boston,  and  occasionally  a  school  of  porpoises  or  a  spouting  whale, 
there  has  been  but  little  outside  the  ship  to  hold  the  attention  for  any 
time.  Within,  we  have  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  that  could  be 
desired.  Our  passengers  are  sufficient  in  number  to  give  abundant 
society,  and  not  too  many  to  make  it  disagreeable.  They  are  from 
different  nations  and  parts  of  the  world,  Germans,  Spaniards,  Cubans, 
English,  Scotch,  Brazilian,  Swede,  and  Russian,  with  half  a  dozen 
Americans.  At  our  section  of  the  table,  the  variety  is  nearly  as  great 
as  in  the  whole  assortment.  A  sketch  of  their  characters  may  be  of 
interest  to  you.  Our  table  in  the  main  cabin  is  to  the  left  of  the  doot  as 
you  enter ;  on  the  other  side  a  longer  table  stretches  half  the  extent  of 
the  cabin,  at  the  head  of  which  the  Captain,  a  very  gentlemanly  unob- 
trusive man  presides.  At  the  head  of  ours  is  seated  a  regular  clever 
John  Bull,  an  elderly  gentleman  with  white  hair,  called  the  "  Admiralty 
Agent,"  and  ranking  as  lieutenant  in  the  British  Navy.  He  has  charge 
of  the  mail  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Liverpool  will  proceed 
with  it  to  London  and  take  his  turn  (three  weeks  thereafter)  in  con- 
ducting another  mail  on  some  subsequent  steamer  then  to  leave  Liver- 
pool. He  is  a  very  agreeable  ^d  companionable  man  to  whom  I 
have  taken  quite  a  liking ;  he  is  also  Chaplain  of  the  vessel.  It  is  his 
duty  every  Sabbath,  as  he  informs  me,  to  assemble  all  of  the 
passengers  and  crew  that  are  willing  to  attend,  and  read  to  them  the 
English  service,  which  on  the  last  Sabbath  he  did  with  all  becoming 
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reverence,  and  even  greater  propriety  than  I  have  sometimes  heard 
the  Litui^j  read.  I  found  him  decidedly  an  evangelical  man,  Calvin- 
istic  in  his  views,and  an  experienced  christian,quite  well  read  in  Theology 
and  a  thorough  millenarian.  He  is  reading  Cumming's  on  the  Revelation, 
and  says  he  will  hand  it  to  me  in  a  day  or  so,  desiring  very  much 
that  I  also  should  read  it  ^'  I  am  in  no  ways  bigoted,"  said  he  to 
the  Scotch  minister,  on  asking  him  to  preach,  '^  but  it  is  made  my 
duty  to  read  the  service,  otherwise  I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would 
conduct  all  the  exercises  in  your  own  way." 

On  the  left  of  the  Lieutenant  is  seated  at  the  table  a  Swedish  Captain, 
who  for  three  years  past  has  been  sailing  from  California  to  Peru  and 
(Mi,  and  is  now  returning  from  San  Francisco  to  his  own  country. 
He  is  about  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  years  of  age,  speaks  the 
English  and  Spanish  languages,  and  is  as  modest,  simple-hearted, 
humble  and  consitent  a  christian  as  I  ever  met.     It  is  delightful  to 
witness  his  modesty,  and  feel  the  infhience  of  his  simple  unaffected 
pi^ty.     Next  to  him  is  the  late  Brazilian  Consul,  resident  at  New 
York,  a  Roman  Catholic,  going  with  his  family  to  Europe,  who  also  is 
a  very  intelligent  and  agreeable  companion.     Immediately  opposite  is 
a  Spaniard,  who  occasionally  makes  an  effort  to  pronounce  a  word  or 
two  in  English,  and  beside  him  a  Scotchman,  for  some  years  a  resident 
of  Cuba,  who  has  become  Spaniard  all  over ;  and  having  drawn  a  prize 
of  $100,000  in  a  lottery,  is  likewise  on  his  way  to  his  native  land  with 
his  family  to 'visit  it  after  sixteen  years  absence.     Next  to  him  is  m 
regldar  Cockney,  who  has  not  yet  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but 
abundantly  and  r^ularly  to  <k>nsume  the  viands,  soups,  fruits,  &a, 
and  especially  the  wines,  which  he  is  supplied  with  by  the  waiters. 
On  the  right  of  our  Lieutenant  is  seated  a  Louisianian  from  New 
Orleans,  a  pleasant  old  bachelor  who  seems  to  love  and  live  wholly  for 
good  eating  and  drinking  and  plenty  of  both.     Mr.  W.  and  myself 
occupy  the  intermediate  space,  and  the  other  end  of  the  table  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  Russian,  who  speaks  our  language  very  well,  and  has 
much  less  of  affection  for,  and  studied  effort  to  secure  abundance  of  the 
good  things  around,  is  much  more  pleasant  and  good  natured,  but 
devotes  himself  as  regularly  and  as  deeply  to  the  wine,  as  the  one 
immediately  opposite  him.     It  is  really  very  surprising  to  hear  the 
constant  call  for  Claret,  Madeira,  Sherry,  Brown  Stout,  Ale,  Qder  and 
Brandy  around  us.     How  much  they  drink  !     Yet  without  any  appear- 
ance  of  intoxication.     'Die  Swede,  Mr.  W.  and  myself  are  the  only 
representatives  of  temperance  principles  at  the  table,  yet  withal  the 
conversation  is  often  instructing  and  always  pleasant. 
I  am  perfectly  surprised  at  the  table  arrangements  on  board.     Five 
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times  a  daj  the  passengers  assemble  to  eat.  Break&st  at  half-p»li 
eight,  lunch  at  twelve,  dinner  at  four,  tea  at  half-past  seven,  supper  at 
t^i.  Three  ordinary  meals  and  occasionallj  a  piece  of  cheese  or  m 
plate  of  soup  suffice  Mr.  W.  and  myself.  The  dinner  ranges  throu|^ 
an  hour  tmd  a  half  to  accomplish  its  courses.  Soup,  Fish,  Roast  Meats 
and  Fowls  of  land  and  water,  and  various  French  dishes,  abundanoe 
of  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  salads,  lobsters,  oysters,  fhiits  of  different 
kinds,  and  all  paraded  on  plated  dishes  in  a  style,  and  all  equal  to  tllB 
studied  entertainments  of  gentlemen  of  fortune.  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
abundance  of  comforts,  and  the  excessive  attentions  paid  to  multiply 
them,  which  are  to  be  had  on  these  steamers.  Indeed  it  seems  as  if 
the  whole  time  of  the  waiters  was  occupied  in  ministering  not  only  to 
the  wants,  but  the  whims  and  caprices  of  those  who  find  their  only 
enjoyment  in  eating  and  drinking ;  but  fiiey  too  often  forget  the  good- 
ness of  God,  who  throws  around  the  protecting  wing  of  His  provideoQO 
and  dispenses  so  richly  of  His  bounties. 

August  17. — Our  motion  through  the  water  increases  every  day  in 
rapidity  as,  by  thirty  tons  per  diem  of  coal  consumed,  we  lighten  tin 
burden  of  the  vessel.  The  last  24  hours,  we  made  295  miles,  tin 
preceding  289^-,  the  preceding  278,  and  have  already  accomplished 
full  one-half  of  the  distance  of  our  voyage.  Our  Latitude  at  12  A.  M* 
this  day,  was  51^  11  min.  North,  and  Longtitude  40^  27  min.WesI^ 
Our  12  o'clock  comes  more  than  two  hours  earlier  than  yours.  Thb 
wind  continues  strong.  Our  vessel  rocks  more  than  for  several  days; 
clouds  are  thickening,  indications  of  rain  approaching,  and  the  spray 
dashes  occasionally  over  the  vessel's  sides.  The  wind  is  cool  and  diunpi 
but  none  are  complaining  yet  of  sea-sickness.  Our  vesssl  affords  a  fine 
extent  for  walking,  and  the  distance  from  bow  to  stem  and  back  ten 
times,  exceeds  a  mile,  which  for  exercise  I  accomplish  twice  oi>thrioe  n 
day. 

August  21.  Cape  Clear  is  in  view,  and  the  sight  of  land  gladdens 
every  passenger.  He  that  "  holds  the  winds  in  his  fist,"  has  kept  their 
rage  allayed,  and  given  them  just  the  direction  and  force  appropriate 
to  render  our  voyage  one  uninterrupted,  rapid  and  direct  flight  across 
the  mighty  ocean.  A  north  wind  prevailed  for  nearly  seven  out  of 
the  ten  days,  varying  but  little  occasionally  to  the  east  or  west,  as  w% 
have  sailed  over  an  extent  of  two  thousand  miles,*  our  mighty  ves- 
sel pursuing  her  way,  with  ceaseless  impulse  from  both  wind  and  steam* 
Except  when  the  pilot  left  her  off  Sandy  Hook,  her  paddle  wheels 


*I  perceived  after  reaching  London,  that  an  aeronaut,  who  had  ascended  from  that  city 
dayf  before  my  arrival,  said,  after  his^  descent,  that  he  had  encountered  a  sontiiem  wind  te 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  over*  London,  and  added  that  its  prevalence  most  have 
veiy  extensive. 
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have  never  intermitted  a  single  stroke.  A  more  pleasant  and  prosper- 
ous voyage  thus  &r  across  the  ocean^  the  captain  informs  his  paasen^ 
gers,  his  ship  Europa  has  never  made  during  a  period  of  eight  years, 
and  but  one  only  in  a  few  hours  less  time.  By  twelve  o'clock  we  were 
abreast  of  Torey  Island,  a  rugged  cluster  of  rocky  cliffs  rising  in  the 
Irish  channel,  which,  according  to  the  ancient  Irish  tales,  were  once  the 
&vorite  resort  of  a  wild  and  predatory  tribe,  who  b<  re  the  name 
which,  in  modem  times,  has  been  used  to  designate  those  in  English 
politics  who  loved  violence  and  oppression,  treachery  and  blood,  and 
in  our  country,  the  party  during  our  revolutionary  struggle  whose 
name  and  memory  every  patriot  must  t  ver  i^bhor. 

The  Europa  is  one  of  the  Cunard  steamers,  and  though  not  equal  in 
sailing  speed  to  "the  Collins"  vessels,  is  remarkably  strong  and  firmly 
built.  Her  length  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet,  and  her  bow 
twenty-five  in  thickness,  a  heavy,  solid  mass  of  wood.  Before  she  sails 
the  ^admiralty  authority  regulates  the  amount  of  steam  pressure  she 
9hall  have  to  propel  her,  and  looks  up  the  weight  imposed;  so  that 
beyond  it  neither  engineer  nor  captain  can  have  access  to  it,  to  give 
her  more  force.  From  ten  and  a  half  to  twelve  and  a  half  miles  per 
hour,  night  and  day,  she  has  pressed  her  way ;  and  for  three  days  suc- 
cessively, when  the  wind  was  directly  on  her  beam  and  blowing  strong, 
^e  varied  but  one  mile  during  twenty-four  hours  in  the  distances  she 
run,  although  the  ocean  rolled  its  mighty  waves  with  sufilcient  force 
and  height  to  make  us  feel,  that  she  is  but  a  feeble  thing  compared 
with  His  Omnipotence  who  holds  its  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

As  she  approached  the  coast  and  pursued  her  way  up  "  by  the  North 
eiid,"  "  the  giant's  causeway"  appt  ared  in  sight.  We  passed  so  near 
as  to  afford  us  a  perfect  view  of  that  wondrous  basaltic  mass  of  head- 
.  land ;  and  leaving  Rathlin  Island  on  the  left,  as  she  rounded  into  the 
channel  between  ''  the  Emerald  Isle"  and  the  "  mulls"  of  Islay  and  of 
Gantyre — ^headlands  on  the  coast  of  Scotland, — it  seemed  as  if  the 
wind  varied  to  maintain  its  position  on  our  beam  as  the  noble  vessel 
changed  her  course. 

During  the  voyage  I  have  obtained  daily  the  latitude  and  longitude, 
which  were  determined  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  captain  politely  asked 
me  into  his  office  to  inspect  his  charts,  and  understand  the  coast  as  we 
came  round  Ireland.     We  made  our  voyage  as  follows : 


Date    Deg.  Min.  N.     Deg.  Min.  W.        MUes. 

Aug.  18,  Lat.&8,  00,    Long.  88,  00,  DIst.  296 

»*  1»,    "    64,  00,       "      86,  02,  "    296 

"  20,    "    64*  47,       "      16,  85,  "    801>r 

**  21,    abreast  of  Torey  Island,  289 

to  Lirerpool,  268 

1698X  16g8jtf 

Whole  distance  from  New  York,          ,          -          -          •  -       8,048 


Date.    Deg.  Min.  N.    Deg.  Min.  W.      Mike. 

Aug.  12,  Lat.  40,  88,  Long.  69,  26,  Dist.  281 

18,    "    42,  19,  »»      64,  44,      "288 

14,    "    44,  41,  "      69,  84,      "    267 

16,    "    46,  27,  «      68,  26,      "    278 

16,  "    48,  60,  "      47,  12,      "    289, 

17,  «    61,  U,  "      40,27,      «    -'"' 
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As  die  night  came  on,  and  we  passed  various  vessels  in  tihe  channel, 
signals  were  exchanged  by  rockets. 

02.  By  daybreak. we  had  passed  the  Isle  of  Man.  Approaching  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey,  we  encountered  the  fogs  of  Engltmd.  It  was 
not  until  tiie  sun  was  well  up,  before  they  dispersed  sufficiently,  to 
enable  us  to  discern  numerous  sail  and  steam  vessels,  and  to  take  a 
pilot.  The  Dublin  steamboat  came  near  to  us  as  we  entered  the  river, 
and  tried  to  race  with  us ;  but  ailer  an  hour's  effort  fell  back.  The 
pilot  entered  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  by  a  quarter  past  nine  we 
had  anchored  in  the  channel  between  Liverpool  ind  Birkenhead.  The 
guns*  which  were  fired  from  the  "  Europa"  and  the  "Arctic,"  one  of  the 
Collins  steamers,  echoed  with  great  grandeur  from  the  heights  of  Birk- 
enhead and  the  hills  on  which  Liverpool  stands. . 

The  voyage  has  been  accomplished  from  casting  off  chains  to  casting 
anchor,  allowing  for  time  gained,  in  ten  days  and  eighteen  •  hours,  at^ 
from  pilot  to  pilot  in  ten  days  and  thirteen  and  a  half  hours.  In  every 
respect  it  has  been  prosperous — ^much  less  sickness  than  I  had  expected ; 
pleasant  company ;  nothing  disagreeable  in  passengers  or  officers ;  ves- 
sel well  governed,  as  much  regularity  as  in  a  garrison ;  bells  striking 
every  half  hour,  in  numbers  from  one  to  eight,  when  watch  was  changed, 
and  meals  served  with  pimctuaKty.  My  heart  rejoiced  in  the  kindness 
and  care  of  God,  whose  gracious  providence  has  prospered  us  on  our 
way.  I  thought  of  Beloved  ones  at  home,  and  vainly  wished  to  look 
in  upon  them,  that  I  might  see  how  they  were,  and  tell  them  of  my 
safety. 

While  indulging  in  sudi  thoughts,  and  hoping  to  have  got  ashore  in 
time  for  morning  worship,  a  small  steamer  came  along  side,  and  hav- 
ing taken  off  the  mails  and  Lieut.  Scriven,  the  admiralty  agent,  put  on 
the  "  Europa"  three  custom-house  officers.  These  dignitaries  brought 
their  boards  and  benches,  scales  and  other  paraphernalia,  with  them. 
They  notified  us  that  we  must  have  our  trunks  examined,  afler  which 
we  should  be  passed  aboard  the  steamer  and  landed.  Accordingly 
everything  was  bustle — servants  carrying  up  trunks  and  arranging 
them  on  deck,  and  passengers  all  busy  to  prepare  for  their  bein^exam:- 
ined.  The  passage  on  one  side  of  the  vessel,  from  the  companion  way 
of  the  cabin  to  the  place  of  debarking  on  the  side  of  the  ship,  was 
soon  blocked  up  by  a  fence  erected  by  Queen  Victoria's  revenue  col- 
lectors. In  due  season  each  passenger's  name  was  called  in  the  order 
of  the  nimiber  of  his  berth,  when  he  and  his  trunks  weie  marshaled 
for  examination.  The  first  one  or  two  were  severely  scrutinized.  ^ 
gentleman  from  Jamaica — a  Scotchman,  the  gentleman  who  had 
recently  drawn,  by  lottery,  a  prize  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
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and, was  returning  to  his  native  land  on  a  visit  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  others  in  his  care — ^had  some  thirty  trunks  and  packages. 
Hie  scrutiny  was  chiefly  for  segars  and  books.  He  had  to  pay  heavily 
Ibr  a  quantity  of  the  former,  all  over  half  a  pound  being  charged  duty 
at  the  rate  of  nine  shillings  and  sixpence  per  pound.  A  number  of 
Harper's  magazine  was  confiscated.  His  plate  was  also  seized,  and  he 
bad  to  give  bonds  and  let  it  go  to  London,  where  he  must  make  his 
representations,  pay  duties,  and  get  it  released.  My  number  being 
filfty,  it  was  some  time  before  I  had  to  appear.  When  called,  I  unhx'ked 
my  trunk  at  the  direction  of  the  officers,  who  had  it  paraded  on  a 
bench.  Three  subordinates  and  one  overseer  were  at  work  inspecting. 
The  latter  put  me  in  mind  of  Dickens'  "Deportment  Gentleman," 
described  in  a  late  number  of  the  Bleak  House.  When  asked  if  I  had 
aoy  contraband  articles  in  my  trunk,  I  replied  that  I  believed  not,  and 
opened  my  trunk  for  their  inspection.  "Any  sealed  letters."  I  replied 
I  had  none.  While  looking  over  my  books,  they  seized  OUendorTs 
Italian  grammar,  printed  and  published  in  New  York,  alleging  that  its 
redemption  would  be  an  invasion  of  the  copy-right — ^no  redemption 
ibr  it  was  allowed.  All  else  passed.  The  Official  eagerly  seized  one 
or  two  Articles  of  medicine,  and  a  couple  of  small  boxes  covered  with 
yellow  paper,  asking  if  they  were  watches.  On  hearing  that  they 
were  medicines,  &c.,  he  dropped  his  prize,  felt  in  the  top  of  my  trunk 
a  little,  and  passing  it  with  the  stamp  attached,  I  was  ordered  to  take 
my  departure.  On  descending  into  the  boat  "  along  side,"  another 
official  stood  there  to  examine  the  overcoat  pockets.  On  being  asked 
whether  mine  contained  anything  contraband,  I  replied  that  I  believed 
not,  not  knowing  exactly  what  they  did  contain,  but  he  might  examine 
for  himself.  He  accordingly  felt  the  pockets,  but  did  not  turn  out 
their  contents.  I  supposed  they  contained  newspapers  only,  but  on 
getting  to  my  hotel,  found  in  one  of  them  the  same  (August)  number 
of  Harper,  which  had  been  confiscated  for  Mr.  Orr.  On  reaching 
shore  our  baggage  was  taken  charge  of  by-  a  porter,  who  delivered  it 
to  the  driver  of  what  they  called  a  "  van,"  belonging  to  the  hotel  we 
named.  The  Adelphi  was  that  generally  selected  by  the  passengers. 
We  were  told  all  would  be  safe,  and  directed  to  take  seats  in  an  omni- 
bus awaiting  us  on  the  street  at  the  head  of  St.  George's  pier.  The 
assurances  were  all  confided  in  and  fully  verified,  and  at  about  eleven 
In  the  forenoon  we  were  quartered  in  our  hotel.  The  room  assigned 
me  was  a  small  one,  with  one  window^  two  beds,  low  ceilings,  and  up 
tiiree  pair  of  stairs.  Upon  complaining  about  it,  we  were  told  it  was 
ijbe  "Assizes,"  and  the  Chancellor's  court  was  in  session,^and  the  house 
being  ftdl  there  were  but  few  roonos  to  spare, — so  we  had  to  make  tha 
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best  of  it.    This  hotel,  though  much  lauded  and  resorted  to  also  b j 
Americans,  is  &r  from  being  a  pleasant  or  even  a  comfortable  abode, 
and  contrasts  ver  j  disadvantageously  with  those  in  the  United  States. 
The  entries  on  the  lower  floor  are  all  crowded  with  trunks  at  one  ead^ 
and  filled  up  with  offices  at  the  other.     There  is  not  a  seat  to  sit  down 
upon,  and  the  only  room  into  which  a  person  can  withdraw,  (unless  he 
visits  his  own  private  parlor),  is  the  eating  room  filled  with  tables  of 
dimensions,  for  the  accommodation  of  firom  one  to  six  or  eight  per« 
sons.     The  eating  saloon  13  immediately  on  the  left  hand  as  you  enter 
the  house  from  the  front  of  Ranleigh  Place.    It  is  nearly  always  occu* 
pied  with  some  hungry  visitants,  like  the  refectories  in  New  York, 
coming  and  going  continually ;  for,  from  the  time  breakfast  ends  witli 
some,  the  hours  ranging  from  nine  till  twelve,  not  more  than  an  hour 
or  so  intervenes,  till  others  want  their  dinner,  which  continues  till 
seven  o'clock  and  after,  and  supper  from  nine  till  midnight.     The  wait- 
ing is  not  prompt  when  there  are  several  tables  to  be  served.     £adi 
person,  if  alone,  or  each  separate  party,  has  to  call  for  their  meal,  and 
designate  of  the  soups  and  fish,  and  joints  or  meats,  and  fowls  and 
tarts — ^the  dishes  they  will  have,  which,  after  waiting  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes,  are  served  up  in  course^— difierent  courses  being  pro- 
vided  at  different  hours.     I  was  surprised  to  see  the  quantity  of  wine, 
ale  and  porter  that  was  drank.     There  was  scarcely  any  one  who  did 
not  call  for  strong  wmes,  of  which  sherry  seemed  to  be.  the  favorite, 
and  used  plentifully,  never  less  than  a  bottle  being  called  for,  and  some 
ordered  sherry,  champagne,  and  port,  all  .together.     We  practiced 
upon  our  American  principles  of  temperance,  and,  after  the  first  day, 
partook  our  meals  alone.    For  several  hours  on  the  Sabbath  I  remained 
in  my  room,  and  found  when  I  came  down,  that  the  passengers  of  the 
**  Europa"  had  arranged  it  to  have  a  "  table  d'hote,"  for  a  superb  din- 
ner expressly  prepared.    Tha  room,  however,  was  not  large  enough 
to  admit  the  ladies,  and  they  were  served  in  one.  adjoining.     Wine- 
drinking  guests,  by  such  arrangements,  tax  the  friends  of  temperance 
pretty  dearly,  when,  as  in  our  case,  ignorant  of  the  usages.     English 
cooking  is  good,  and  the  supply  abundant ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
chief  thought  and  care  are  for  eating  and  drinking,  regardless  almost 
of  every  thing  else.    The  expenses  of  living  here  are  high,  footing  up 
rapidly  by  reason  of  every  thing  being  separately  charged ;  bed  2s  6d 
per  night ;  a  very  moderate  break&st,  2s  6d ;  lunch  and.  dinner,  3s  6d ; 
tea,  Is  6d,  and  supper,  2s  6d — 65  c^ts,  77  cents,  33  cents,  with  ser- 
vants' wages  added;   making,  altogether,  about  $3.50  per  day.     It 
strudL  me  with  surprise  to  see  a  fine  looking  female  keeping  the  books 
^f  the  hotel  and  assigning  the  rooms  for  lodgings.    Female  waiters 
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also  attend  upon  the  chambers,  and  do  the  errands  in  answer  to  the' 
beU. 

In  the  evening,  Dr.  Cook  and  myself  took  a  carriage  and  rode  to 
hear  Dr.  Hugh  McNeille  preach  in  St  Paul's  church,  which  is  on  the 
AiglMirth  road,  more  than  a  mile  distant.  I  was  very  much  pleasedl 
with  his  discourse,  and  was  rejoiced  to  see  so  large  and  serious-like 
looking  an  audi^ice,  attentivelj  listening  to  the  gospel  preached  with- 
great  plainness  and  force.  He  read  the  Scriptures  admirably,  but  left 
the  reading  of  prayers  to  the  curate,  prayed  extemporaneously  before 
commencing  his  discourse,  and  after  he  had  concluded  it.  There  waei 
no  singing  at  the  dose.  All  the  congregation  joined  in  the  chanting  of 
tlie  Psalter.  The  house,  though  very  lai^,  was  filled ;  benches,  in- 
wide  spaces,  were  occupied  by  plainer  looking  people,  who  had  their 
prayer  books  and  their  bibles,  and  accompanied  the  reading  of  the  sen- 
vice;  some  silently,  some  aloud.  Many  of  them  were  young  meo^ 
and  not  a  few  yoimg  women  and  children.  The  congregation  generally 
appeared  to  be  of  the  middling  and  lower  class  of  society.  TbB 
church  is  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  consisting  of  a  simple 
nave  wiUi  choir  at  the  end  of  it — the  pidpit  standing  out  in  front  of 
the  chancel,  and  on  a  line  with  the  transept.  I  observed  no  attempt 
at  the  imitation  of  an  ajitor,  but  only  a  simple  table  for  the  communion. 
The  transept  has  gaUeries  <»i  each  side  of  the  pulpit,  and  so  conveni* 
ently  situated  as  to  be  fully  in  view  of  the  pulpit,  but  not  of  the  coi^- 
gregation  in  the  nave,  the  fronts  being  even  with  the  walls  of  the  lat^ 
ter. 

Hie  twilight  here  is  long;  and  the  services,  which  were  commenced 
by  daylight,  were  concluded  by  the  aid  of  gas-light,  gradually  increased 
as  the  diarkness  approached. 

Hie  church  stands  on  the  end  of  an  extensive  and  beautifld  park, 
near  to  which  is  the  recior's  house.    The  grounds  around  are  taste- 
fully laid  out,  and  adorned  with  shrubbery  and  grass,  walks  and  flow- 
ers ;  tbe  ivy  spreads  itself  thickly  abroad  in  places  over  the  sides  of' 
the  building.     We  entered  at  tlie  door  of  one  of  the  transepts,  and 
were  immediately  met  (the  evening  service  had  commenced)  by  a  man 
in  a  large  flowing  worsted  black  gown,  who,  in  connection  with  anothw 
similarly  clad,  on  tbe  opposite  side,  during  the  whole  time  before  the 
commencement  of  the  discourse,  was  looking  out  and  walking  around' 
to  diecem  vacant  seats,  and  escort  strangers  to  them.    Our  positi<m 
was  assigned  us  near  the  reacKng  desk,  in  front  of  the  pulpit^    Sitting 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  speaker,  and  near  to  him,  we  had  a  fiiir  oppor- 
tunity both  to  hear  his  voice  and  see  his  countenance.    Hie  oi*gan,  a^- 
the  end  of  the  nave  and  opposite  t&e  ptdpit,  was  played  soMy  and"' 
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sweetly,  without  interludes  and  symphonies.  The  voices  of  the  choir, 
while  perfectly  audible,  did  not  sound  loudly  above  those  of  the  con- 
gregation. At  the  close  of  the  services,  when  the  congr^ation  rose 
to  leave  the  house,  the  organ  did  not  burst  loudly  forth  with  thunder- 
ing peals,  but  commenced  softly  and  tenderly,  gradually  swelling  into 
deep  and  solemn  tones.  The  hymn  being  first  announced,  while  the 
people  were  turning  to  it  in  the  books,  the  organ  played  the  tune. 
After  that,  the  hymn  was  read,  and  thereupon  the  organ  and  choir  com- 
menced, and  the  congregation  generally  united  in  the  singing.  The 
discourse  was  from  Rom.  xiii.  7 :  "Honor  to  whom  honor,"  dec  It 
was  a  plain,  well  digested,  practical  enforcement  of  duty,  after  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  honor  required,  well  calculated  to  do 
good,  teaching  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  betraying  an  anxiety  to 
instruct  as  well  as  to  affect.  There  were  conciseness  of  thought  and 
diction,  precision  of  language,  gracefulness  of  manner,  nothing  affected 
or  offensive,  free  from  egotistical  vanity.  As  a  specimen  of  elocution, 
his  delivery,  in  respect  of  voice,  was  melodious  and  powerful,  and  of 
natural  variations  of  tone  adapted  to  the  varying  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing, calculated  admirably  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  hearers. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Birkenhead^  its  old  Ahby^  its  St.  Mary's  ChttrcK,  its  rapid  growth  and  figure  proapedSf 
— Chester^  its  Cafhedrcd  and  its  dead  King, — Liverpool,  its  rise  and  the  cause  of% 
its  Public  Buildings  and  Charitable  Institutions,  its  Bocks  and  Commercial  great' 
nessj  its  Gridiron  and  Observatory, — Progress  iowa/rds  Scotland, — Iron  Foundries, 
— AgricuUwal  Scenes, 

August  23 — After  looking  round  some  of  the  principal  streets  in 
Liverpool,  I  crossed  to  Birkenhead,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  opposite 
sdde  of  the  Mersey,  where  I  visited  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Abbey  adjoining,  now  careftilly  preserved  in  the  parts  that 
remain,  and  which  are  closed,  being  attached  to  the  end  of  ttie 
Rector's  house.  His  servant  man,  for  a  small  pecuniary  compen- 
sation, produced  the  written  history  of  the  place  in  the  possession  of 
the  Rector's  family,  and  gave  us  all  the  information  he  himself  possessed, 
and  led  us  through  the  grounds,  expressing  his  pleasure  in  waiting  on 
Americans.  The  hall  is  the  chief  part  remaining,  in  which  are  grow- 
ing a  beech  and  other  very  large  trees  more  than  two  centuries  old. 
It  was  founded  a.  d.  1190,  and  has  been  in  ruins  for  300  years.  3*0 
the  east  side  of  the  hall  is  the  crypt  which  is  covered  by  the  Rector's 
garden,  and  part  of  it  was  converted  into  a  stable  for  his  horse  sod 
eow.    The  court  space  or  quadrangle  is  about  70  feet,  on  the  east  si^e 
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of  whidi  stands  the  Chapter  House,  now  used  for  a  Sabbath  school, 
the  lower  story  for  boys  and  the  upper  for  girls.  Its  arches  are  elliptical 
and  one  assumes  the  shape  of  a  horse  shoe.  In  the  lower  part  are  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  fiunily  of  Price. 

St.  Mary's  Church  is  a  handsome  structure  in  the  gothic  style  of 
Architecture.  Its  tower  contains  a  chime  of  six  bells,  and  its  lofty  spire 
contributes  much  to  the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  town.  It  is  one  of 
Ae  objects  that  arrest  and  interest  the  attention  as  you  cross  the  river. 
Hie  building  is  about  thirty  years  old,  was  erected  by  F.  R.  Price, 
Esq.,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
two  transepts. 

The  town  of  Birkenhead  has  advanced  with  a  rapidity  &r  exceeding 
that  of  Liverpool.  In  1818,  it  contained  but  six  dwellings,  and  about 
fifty  inhabitants.  Such  has  been  its  rapid  increase  since,  that  now  it 
is  thought  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  number  100,000. 
"Hie  din  of  the  hammer,  the  saw,  the  chisel  and  the  trowel,  reflibunds 
tn  the  ear  at  every  turn.  Extensive  docks  are  projected  that  will  sur- 
jMtts  those  of  Liverpool  itself 

**  The  VfUafe  of  bnt  j«st«rdfty  ii  raised 
To  bea  popolona  city  I  a  rich  mart  1 
A  igrittin*i  center,  and  tte  beating  beark* 

From  Birkenhead  we.rod^  to  Qiester  to  see  its  ancient  Cathedral. 
Happening  to  be  ^ere  at  the  time  of  the  afternoon  diuly  service,  which 
Is  observed  in  all  the  Cathedral  diurdies,  we  were  ushered  into  the 
dioir,  where  we  were  shown  to  seats  in  the  stalls,  ranging  along  the 
irall  and  immediately  adjoining  one  of  the  officiating  priests  or  deacons. 
Whether  we  took  our  seats  tiiere  by  mistake  or  not,  we  were  not 
.  molested,  but  I  observed  one  of  the  surpliced  gentlemen  smile,  not- 
withstanding his  devotions,  as  he  looked  toward  us,  and  the  one  that 
4read,  cast  his  eyes  askance  during  the  responses,  to  catch  a  view  of 
abe  strangers.    The  Cathedral  is  in.  a  process  of  repair,  but  the  chief 
^kens  of  individual  generosity  of  late,  have  been  inlrestoring  the 
«tained  windows.     The  c^pt  of  this  building  is  very  ancient,  and  over 
1M^  is  the  garden  also,  as  at  Birkenhead.     It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
deared  out,  but  there  is  a  mass  of  earth  and  rubbish  quite  thidL  over- 
laying the  floor.     In  the  south  aisle  of  the  dioir  are  several  andent 
tombs  and  entablatures,  and  a  dark  stone  sarcophagus  and  tombs  of 
tnldquity,  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Danish  or  German 
King,  which  were  sent  over  for  preservation  against  the  maraudings  of 
llie  barbarous  tribes  that  were  waging  war  against  his  country.     How 
'ran  and  worthless  seemed  to  be  the  pomp  in  whidi  poor  mortals  wish 
jnd  attempt  that  their  remains  shall  lie ! 
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August  24. — ^Took  a  ride  to-day  around  Liverpool,  and  got  a  sight 
of  some  of  the  splendid  abodes  of  the  titled  nobility  and  merchant 
princes  which  stretch  along  the  fine  high  grounds,  or  inland  culminating 
of  the  hill  on  the  slope  of  which  Liverpool  is  built.  The  history  of  the 
rise  and. prosperity  of  Liverpool  more  resembles  that  of  m^anyof  our 
American  comitiercial  centres,  than  any  other  in  England.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  it  has  increased  its  population  from  five 
to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  origin  of  its  name 
is  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  fable,  but  from  a  small  fishing  town,  it 
has  risen  to  a  greater  importance  than  any  other  town,  next  to  Lon- 
don, in  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  yet  one  century  since  the  first  stage  coach 
began  to  run,  and  that  only  once  a  week  between  London  and  Liverpool. 
Carriages,  were  then,  very  rare,  and  somewhat  afler  the  style  of  the  Irish 
in  perpetrating  "  bulls,"  it  is  gravely  related  that  there  was  but  one  geu' 
ileman^s  in  all  the  town,  and  that  was  kept  by«  lady  of  the  name  of  Clay- 
ton.  The  Afiriam  slave  trade,  the  warehouse  system,  the  East  India 
Company's  monopoly,  are  said  to  be  among  the  principal  causes  of  its 
prosperity. 

It  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mersey,  in  latitude  53  deg.  24  miiL 
North,  and  2  deg.  59  min.  West  longtitude  of  Greenwich.  Its  length 
is  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  its  breadth  one  and  three  quarters. 
It  contains  many  very  costly  and  splendid  buildings,  as  the  Exchange, 
the  Town  Hall,  the  Railway  Station,  St.  John's  Market,  &c.,  but  the 
dty  generally  has  a  dirty  disagreeable  aspect  Many  of  its  streets 
throng  with  Irish  and  other  laborers  going  and  returning  from  various 
manufactories  and  places  of  employment,  whose  appearance  offends 
the  eye  of  an  American,  accustomed,  as  we  are  to  witness  a  more 
cleanly  and  decent  apparal  generally  worn  by  our  diligent  and  thrifty 
operatives  and  mechanics.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  religion  in  this 
city,  and  its  educational  and  benovolent  institutions  are  numerous  and 
of  great  value.  The  Colleges,  and  Mechanics'  Institution,  the  church 
and  school  for  the  blind,  its  infirmary  and  lunatic  asylum,  and  its 
botanical  and  zoological  gardens,  display,  advantageously,  the  public 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  docks  now  form  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  place.  They  are  numerous  and  costly,  constructed  of 
stone  masonry,  iti  connection  with  a  system  of  lockage,  by  means  of 
which  large  vessels  pass,  at  certain  times  of  the  tide,  from  the  channel 
of  the  river,  into  safe  quarters,  for  discharging  and  receiving  their  car- 
goes, and  where  they  are  not  subjected  to  the  dangers  and  expense  they 
would  be,  if  compelled  to  load  and  unload  in  the  stream,  whose  extreme 
variations  of  high  and  low  water  are  so  great.  The  docks  vary  in 
tiieir  size,  and  present  an  array  of  shipping  quite  amazing  to  landsmen. 
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That  called  the  Prince  dock  is  five  hundred  yards  long  and  two  hun- 
dred and  six  broad,  with  two  locks,  and  covers  more  than  eleven  acres. 
Sheds  have  been  erected  along  each  side  for  the  protection  of  mer- 
chandise. A  dwelling-house  at  one  end,  with  appropriate  offices, 
affords  accommodations  for  the  dock-masters.  From  this  dock  there 
is  a  passage  into  a  basiu,  at  the  southeast  comer  of  which  is  what  is 
called  the  Gridiron^  a  sort  of  platform  on  which  vessels  requiring  tri- 
fling repairs  can  be  placed  at  high  water,  and,  when  the  tide  recedes, 
the  necessary  examination,  &c.,  can  be  made.  On  the  diagonal  comer 
is  a  plain  structure  called  the  observatory,  which  serves  the  important 
use  of  determining  meridianal  time.  At  one  invariable  moment  of 
each  day,  a  large  ball  is  let  fall  from  the  top  of  a  mast,  the  descent  of 
which  can  be  noted  by  all  Within  its  view.  It  is  let  fall  precisely  at 
the  moment  of  one  o'clock  in  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich, 
which  differs  from  that  of  Liverpool  by  the  amount  of  its  western  lon- 
gitude, being  twelve  minutes  within  a  small  portion  of  a  second.  Thus 
vessels  going  to  sea  are  enabled  to  regulate  their  time,  and  adjust  the 
errors  of  their  chronometers.  Different  docks  are  designated  by  the 
names  of  Wellington,  Victoria,  Trafalgar,  Clarence,  <&c.  Although 
very  extensive,  they  are  not  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  its  com- 
merce, and  preparations  are  made  for  the  construction  of  some  forty- 
four  acres  of  dockage  in  addition. 

.  August  25/A.  Came  yesterday  from  Liverpool  to  Glasgow,  by  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad,  as  far  as  Preston  Junction,  then 
turned  north  and  passed  through  Wigan,  a  town  full  of  foundries  and 
tall  smoking  chimneys,  indicating  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
in  various  forms.  The  road  runs  through  a  wide  valley,  formed  bj 
high  ranges  of  hills  stretching  from  southwest  to  northeast,  and  the 
country  is  rolling.  The  morning  was  rainy  and  foggy,  but  about  half 
past  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  it  cleared  up  delightfully,  and  the  sun  shone 
brighter  than  I  had  yet  seen  it  in  this  region  of  fogs  and  clouds.  Hie 
fitrmers  were  in  the  midst  of  harvest ;  the  fields  were  filled  with  wheat 
and  oats,  beans,  potatoes,  and  tumeps,  showing  great  care  and  skill  in 
cultivation.  Passed  through  various  small  towns,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Kendal,  where  the  tourists  for  Lake  Windermei*e,  one  of 
the  fine  lakes  of  the  north,  branch  off.  Near  Preston  there  is  a  splen- 
did viaduct. 

The  heart  is  kept  whole,  rejuvenated,  by  bathing  in  the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  home.  Outside,  the  rough  worl^sea  tosses,  bleak  winds 
whistle :  home  is  the  Ail^  in  which  we  ride  :  warm  it  \^ell  with  all 
loving  care— feed  its  heart-fires  with  ^nerous  fuel  of  tenderness.-^ 
B0O.  H.  D.  KUcheU. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Alexandria — Scenes  in  the  Harbor — On  Shore — BibU  Illusiraiion 
Scene  at  the  Custom  House — First  Donkey  Ride — Imposing  deception 
— Tested  as  a  Gentleman  and  Found  Wanting — Ontmtted  by  th$ 
Donkey  Man. 

A  rough  passage  of  four  days,  from  Malta,  brought  us  to  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs.  Coming  to  anchor  in  the  roads  of  Alexandria,  two  miles 
distant  from  the  shore, we  were  soon  boarded  by  half-naked  Egyptians,  in 
quest  of  passengers  and  luggage,  fiercely  clambering  up  the  sides  of  the 
steamer,  as  though  they  were  going  to  take  us  by  storm.  But  they 
were  promptly  met  and  beaten  back  with  clubs,  and,  in  the  encounter, 
one  poor  fellow  was  pitched  headlong  into  the  sea.  I  looked  anxiously 
ailer  him,  and  began  to  scream  for  help,  but  was  soon  cured  of  that, 
for  the  rest  were  all  laughing  at  the  sport,  and,  sure  enough,  he  soon 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  sprang  into  his  boat,  without  seeming  to  have 
been  at  all  disturbed.  And  now  they  all  seated  themselves  serenely 
in  their  places,  each  quietly  waiting  his  turn. 

Rowed  to  the  shore,  we  made  our  way  through  crowds  of  Egyptwn 
Arabs,  men,  ,women  and  children,  loading  their  camels  and  donkeys 
with  skins  of  water  from  the  the  sea.  Thus,  sc^ircely  had  I  set  foot 
upon  the  shore,  when  I  was  made  to  feel,  that  I  was  in  one  of  the 
**  Lands  of  the  Bible."  One  of  the  skins  they  wore  filling,  being  old, 
and  having  been  out  of  use  for  some  time,  was  dry  and  hard,  and, 
upon  being  distended  with  water,  burst,  spilling  its  contents  upon  the 
ground.  How  much  more  liable,  thought  I,  would  one  of  these  "  old 
bottler"  be  to  "burst,"  if  they  were  filled  with  "new  wine"  to  undergo 
the  process  oj  fermentation  1 

Through  this  crowd  we  were  hurried  on  U>  the  custom  house.  The 
formalities  of  inspection  were  soon  dispatched,  when  my  luggage  was 
laid  hold  of  by  as  many  Arab  porters  as  could  gather  around  it,  in  lull 
fight,  upon  which,  the  inspector,  (a  Turk  of  course),  s<*/ized  aclub,  and 
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by  a  siTi«'!4  ofwi-Il-tlin-ft'il  M<>ws,  kinvkiiii;  um*  this  way,  and  anotiier 
tliAt,  KI1C4'*  e  li><)  ill  |Miftin^  an  t-iiil  to  tlii*  mfin',  aw\  the  prize  WM 
Icil  ali»ni'.  with  a  riii.;  Mfthi-M  riu'iniin!;  it.  having  the  tear  of  the  OU^ 
gel  ht'torn  their  rvi-s.  aii*i  its  marks  iipnii  thi'ir  {HTstniA. 

This  ilrliviTaiK'i*  haviiiL;  )ii'*>n  \vn>tit:ht  i»iit  t'^r  nic,  I  Holected  one  of 
thoir  iiiiiiiImt  to  takt>  inv  Iii:.'«j'ii:o  t«»  the  hotel,  and  fnim  another  I 
a<.Mvi»t<Ml  a  (loiikiv  on  whi'li  t«i  ri<l(*.  Ilavini;  mount i'<1  the  little  cre»- 
ttiro,  if  iiiouiitiii;^  it  coiilil  Ik*  «-:i)U(I.  1  was  n(»tuliltK.> surprised,  that  he 
tthouM  start  otfwith  iiit>  so  irniil)ly,  ami  apparently  in  a  gleo,  educated 
as  1  luni  Ikm-ii  to  n-i^anl  the  ans  a  viTV  stnpitl  animal.  I  was  not  long 
however,  in  h'aniinjx  the  scvret,  for,  heariii;?  strange  noises  rear-ward^ 
I  soon  disc<»vere«l,  that  tli«'  poor  creature  wits  only  making  an  eflbrt  to 
get  his  post«.*riors  out  of  n^aeh  of  a  hiifre  shillaluh,  which  his  master, 
who  was  in  full  eli:L««o,  hore  in  his  r\*i\ii  hand. 

Onward  he,  flow,  winding  this  way  and  that,  aoc^ording  to  his  own 
fancy,  through  narrow,  dirty  str4'4'ts,  strewed,  on  either hand,with  fjag- 
mcnts  of  ancient  mairnifieeiiei^,  dod<^inir  here  an4l  there  to  avoid  the 
camels,  and  ooiiipelling  nie  to  do  the  same,  4)r  he  ]>nisheil  otTby  their 
projecting  loads,  an«l  anon  making  his  way  right  through  crowds  of  peo- 
ple,without  sla(;k<*iiing  his  spei'ilfleaving  a  trat-k  somewhat  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  S,  (having  dodgeil  through  the  o]>en  places),  and  finally,  aft 
the  end  of  a  mile,  bringin«r  mo  up  siife  at  the  hotel — with  his  roaster 
after  him.  There  being  a  slight  depression  wh4*re  he  stornl,  with  the 
ground  somewhat  elevated  upon  ea<-h  side,  I  st^HHJ  on  tiptoe,  and  he 
passed  out  from  under  me,  leaving  me  unhorsed. 

And  who  are  these,  decked  in  gaudy  c<^»stuiiie,  an<l  moving  about 
with  an  air  of  consequence  surpassing  that  of  a  g4'neral  of  an  army  t 
Are  they  the  Paclias,  the  dignitaries  of  the  land,  assembhd  to  welcome 
me  to  Egypt  ?  As  they  approached,  I  felt  as  though  pcrhai>s  I  ought 
to  be  struck  with  awe.  At  length  one  of  them,  tlrawing  n(»ar,  opened 
his  mouth  and  spake.  His  words  were  in  broken  English.  He  ooiih 
gratulated  me  on  my  safe  arrival  in  the  country,  proffered  his  kind 
offices  to  me  as  a  stranger  just  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon,  assuring  Tne  that  he  woidd  be  my  friend,  and  winding 
up  with  an  offer  to  take  me  up  the  Nile. 

Take  me  up  the  Nile!  What  couhl  that  mean  ]  Was  it  one  of  the  . 
princess  of  the  land,  who  was  meditating  so  signal  an  honor  ?  By  this 
time,  however,  the  4>lhers  had  come  up,  and  formed  a  ring  around  me, 
each  one  contending  that  he  was  the  best  man,  and  .would  carry  me 
cheaper  and  safer  than  any  of  the  rest.  The  romance  of  the  thing  was 
all  spoiled  now,  being  reduced  to  a  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents 
between  myself  and  an  Egyptian  dragoman. 
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For  how  much  f  said  I.  A  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ($750)  to  the 
first  cataract,  said  one.  And  do  none  go  for  less  ?  Oh !  yes,  he  rejoin^ 
ed,  putting  on  airs,  but  no  gentleman  ever  does.  Assuring  them  I  wa» 
not  a  gentleman^  I  turned  upon  my  heel,  and,  as  I  directed  my  steps  to 
the  hotel,  the  bids  came  thick  and  fast  upon  my  ears,  dropping,  how- 
ever, a  peg  lower  at  every  bid. 

No  gentleman  ever  cUfes !  Wonderful  is  the  talismanic  power  of 
these  word^,  from  the  mouth  of  an  Egyptian  dragoman,  upon  most  of 
our  plain,  republican  travellers.  A  whip  of  scorpions  would  scarcely 
be  more  stinging,  while  to  be  called  a  gentleman  here,  seems  to  set  their 
heads  to  turning  round  like  a  top.  I  could  mention  instances  which. 
verge  upon  the  ludicrous. 

Duly  to  appreciate  the  mysterious  influence,  however,  one  must  be^ 
^miliar  with  the  import  of  the  term  as  used  in  England,  and  reflect^ 
that  these-  people  have  taken  their  lessons,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
English  travellers.  They  have  thus  learned  to  associate  the  high  breed- 
ing, and  high  qualities  of  a  gentleman,  with  bags  of  gold,  and  these 
again  with  a  certain  style  of  outfit  and  expenditure,  and  to  &11  below 
this  standard,  is  to  sink  to  a  very  low  place  in  their  esteem.  It  does,  F 
confess,  put  republican  virtue  to  a  rather  severe  test  to  be  thus  branded, 
and,  it  must  be  owned,  that,  not  a  few  of  our  people,  lest  they  should 
be  suspected  of  a  taunt  of  plebianism,  go  to  such  lengths  hete  in  their 
expenditures,  as  to  leave  even  the  English  aristocrats  far  in  the  back^ 
ground. 

One  instance  of  special  note  occurs  to  me,  that  of  a  young  man,  wha 
set  no  bounds  to  his  extravagance,  and  who  emphasized  his  contempt 
of  those  who  were  less  prodigal,  by  a  curl  of  the  lip  and  a  toss  of  the 
head,  but  who,  upon  his  return  home,  found  his  father  a  bankrupt,  and 
in  prison,  for  having  obtained,  upon  false  pretences,  the  very  money  he 
had  spent — ^so  I  was  credibly  informed. 

And  yet,  I  have  met  a  Russian  prince  here,  traveling  in  disguise, 
whose  plain  dress  and  fare  subjected  him  to  neglect  and  contumely,  but 
who  "  laughed  in  his  sleeve."  And,  as  being  all  kings  in  America, 
does  it  not  become  us  to  throw  ourselves  equally  upon  our  dignity  1 

Afler  all,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  a  certain  degree  of  conformity, 
is  necessary  to  the  ends  a  traveller  has  in  view,  and  it  is  matter  of 
expediency  to  yield  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  if  it  is  done  with  a 
protest,  for  that  is  the  only  passport  which  will  avail  anything  with  the 
class  of  travellers  one  is  likely  to  fell  in  with. 

But  I  had  forgotten  the  donkey  man,  and  here  he  comes  yelling  out 
for  his  pay.  We  had  agreed  upon  the  price  before  leaving  the  custom 
house,  but  he  refuses  to  take  it,  and  demands  double,  bawling  out  for 
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it  SO  as  to  be  heard  all  over  the  public  square.  The  cunning  rascal  sees 
numbers  of  Europeans  and  Americans  sauntering  about,  and  his  object  is 
to  excite  their  attention^  and  thereby  shame  me  to  terms,  rightly  judg- 
ing, that  I  would  sooner  submit  to  the  extortion,  than  to  such  a  public 
demonstration  of  the  afiair.  And  so,  to  stop  the  fellow's  mouth  at  onoe 
I  pay  his  demand,  when  he  turns  round  and  very  cooly  laughs  in  mj 
&ce. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Wvnderfvl  Muscular  Strength, — A  Paradox, — Scene'cU  the  Canal  Basin, — Ludicrous 
Erdanglemeni, — The  poor  Dondey's  life  in  Egypt, — AU  Oppressed  and  all  OppresB' 
ors  in  turn, — AU  Crushed,  yet  all  Laugh  and  make  merry, — A  Flax-Dressing  Scent, 
— A  peep  at  a  Moslem  School. 

I  was  on  my  way  to  the  canal  basin ;  to  my  right  was  a  vacant  lot, 
where  lay  a  pile  of  earth  which  was  in  process  of  removal.  Two 
able-bodied  men  were  very  leisurely  scraping  it  into  batskets.  These 
baskets,  which  were  about  two  feet  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  half  a  foot 
deep,  when  filled,  were  placed  upon  the  backs  of  little  boys  and  girls, 
eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  extending  from  the  neck  to  the  hips,  being 
kept  in  their  places  by  a  strap  which  passed  around  the  forehead ;  and 
thus,  with  their  heads  bowed  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth,  (to  pre- 
serve the  centre  of  gravity),  the  poor  creatures  reeled  along  under  tiie 
burden  of  at  least  three  pecks  of  the  world.  And  they  were  kept 
incessantly  going  backwards  and  forwards  from  morning  till  night, 
while  the  men  at  the  heap  were  half  the  time  standing  idle.  A  little 
further  on,  I  saw  children,  not  more  than  five  or  six  years  old,  carry- 
ing baskets  of  earth  up  a  steep  plank  out  of  a  cellar,  while  the  eaner 
task  of  filling  them  was  performed  by  an  athletic  man  at  the  bottom. 

But  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  had  evidence  enough,  that  the 
full  grown  men  themselves  were  subjected  to  equal  hardships  by  those 
who  had  them  equally  in  their  power.  Four  men  were  carrying  a 
stone  across  the  common,  which  I  judged  would  weigh  not  far  from  a 
ton,  the  two  large,  seasoned  bearers,  from  which  it  was  suspended,  bend- 
ing as  though  they  would  break. 

Wondering  at  such  prodigies  of  strength,  I  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance to  the  agent  of  the  English  TraQsit  G>mpany,  who  remarked, 
that  it  was  nothing  very  uncommon,  and  added,  that,  but  a  day  or  two 
before,  a  man  brought  a  box  upon  his  back  a  considerable  distance  U) 
the  Company's  warehouse,  the  weight  of  which  he  found  to  be  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  for  which  service  he  accepted  two 
pennies  as  a  very  liberal  reward. 
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Paradoxes,  truly !  That  a  people  so  physically  athletic  and  power- 
ful, should  be  so  morally  imbecile  as  to  submit  to  the  cruel  treatment 
I  have  described,  lying  passively  down  under  the  blows  of  the  oppres- 
sor, and  crying  for  mercy  with  the  helplessness  of  a  child !  And  then 
again,  how  is  tliis  prodigious  muscular  power,  to  be  reconciled  with 
tbe  fact,  that  it  has  been  developed  under  what  is  commonly  regarded 
as  an  enervating  climate,  and  upon  very  spare  diet,  mostly  vegetable — 
or  does  this  la§t  consideration  furnish,  to  some  extent,  a  key  to  the 
mystery  ? 

And  here  is  the  canal  basin,  and  here  are  the  piles  of  boxes,  bags 
and  bales,  of  dates,  peas,  beans,  maize,  wheat,  cotton,  flax,  &c.,  &c., 
from  the  up  country,  thrown  promiscuously  on  shore,  and  mixed  up 
kelier  skelter  with  men,  women  and  children,  camels,  mules,  donkeys 
and  dogs,  talking,  bawling,  yelling,  braying,  barling  and  howling. 

They  are  engaged  in  transporting  the  above  articles  hence  a  short 
distance  to  the  harbor  on  the  Mediterranean.  And  now  see  that  meek 
and  docile  creature,  that  "  ship  of  the  desert,"  the  camel,  settling  upon 
his  haunches  to  receive  his  burden,  to  consist  of  five  bales  of  cotton, 
weighing  not  far  from  half  a  ton.  By  the  aid  of  two  men,  one  lifting 
at  each  side,  he  is  able  to  rise,  and,  as  he  moves  slowly  along,  the  very 
picture  of  distress,  he  seems  to  say,  "  O,  pity  me !"  and  your  sympa- 
thies  are  kindled  in  his  behalf.     Three  or  four  are  led  by  one  man. 

Next  come  the  donkeys.  These  little  creatures  are  driven  in  droves 
without  saddle  or  bridle,  with  a  huge  sack  each  (containing  seven 
bushels  of  wheat)  thrown  across  the  bare  back.  A  drove  of  twenty 
or  thirty  of  them  thus  loaded,  were  started  off,  by  a  single  driver 
seated  upon  a  mule,  in  the  direction  of  the  harbor,  completely  block- 
ing up  the  narrow  way.  At  the  same  time,  I  observed  a  funeral  pro- 
cession advancing  to  meet  them,  and  ^looked  to  see  them  turn  aside  to 
let  the  donkeys  pass,  but  onward  they  came,  raising  louder  and  louder 
their  hideous  wail,  until  brought  to  a  full  stop  in  the  midst  of  the  ter- 
rified and  floundering  quadrupeds.  To  crown  the  scene,  the  asses  set 
to  braying,  in  sublime  chorus,  and  such  music  as  went  up  from  that 
congregation,  is  not  often  heard  in  this  upper  world. 

Such  a  mixing  up  of  the  elements,  beastly  and  divine,  mortal  and 
immortal,  erect  and  prone,  few  mortal  eyes,  I  fency,  h«d  ever  seen 
before.  It  was  not  natural  affinity — it  was  a  mechanical  necessity,  a 
high-way  collision,  the  propelling  forces  being  the  lash  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  blind  fatalism,  which. is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the 
Moslem  faith,  on  the  other. 

After  a  long  struggle,  the  procession  emerged  from  its  thraldom,  and 
proceeded  on  their  way,  as  though  nothing  bad  happened,  leaving  many 
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of  their  long-eared  associates  prostrate  beneath  their  burdens,  and  iiiia> 
ble  to  stir. 

JSbw  to  get  them  up,  was  a  question,  the  solution  of  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  richest  part  of  the  af&ir.  There  they  lay,  meekly  await- 
ing their  deliverance,  lookmg  up  evidently  in  a  state  of  humble  expec- 
tancy. And,  sure  enough,  forth  came  the  driver,  and  taking  his  por- 
tion directly  in  front  of  each  one  of  them  in  turn,  as  he  lay  helpless 
beneath  the  enormous  sack,  (the  ends  of  which  rested  upon  the  ground 
on  each  side  of  him),  seized  him  by  his  capacious  ears,  and  drew  him 
out  from  under  it,  when  the  miniature  beast  very  complacently  arose 
upon  his  feet.  With  additional  help,  the  burden  was  replaced,  and 
they  moved  on  to  their  destination.  And,  no  sooner  are  they  dis- 
burdened of  their  loads  at  the  harbor,  than  they  start,  at  the  crack  of 
the  driver's  whip,  and  scamper  away  back  again,  like  a  flock  of  sheep— 
and  he  after  them. 

As  I  turned  my  steps  to  return,  I  noticed  a  poor  little  donkey,  with 
two  pieces  of  timber  lashed,  one  upon  each  side  of  him,  of  considers- 
ble  size,  and  at  least  twenty-five  feet  long,  their  rear  ends  dragging 
upon  the  ground.  He  could  go  but  a  few  paces  without  stopping,  and 
was  only  kept  from  reeling  out  of  his  centre  of  gravity,  and  sinking 
beneath  his  burden,  by  the  hand  of  his  master,  which  rested  upon  his 
shoulder  for  the  purpose. 

Passing  along,  I  observed  a  boy  beating  the  donkey  on  which  he 
rode  most  cruelly  with  a  club,  apparently  for  the  luxury  it  afforded 
him.  To  my  special  gratification,  the  projecting  load  of  a  camel  inter- 
posed and  brushed  him  off;  and  now,  burning  with  rage,  he  fixed  his 
teeth  in  the  animal's  nostrils  with  a  terrible  grip,  and  thus  holding  him 
&8t,  smote  him  until  his  anger  was  appeased. 

Mounting  again,  he  had  scarcely  time  to  resume  the  application  of 
the  cudgel,  when  he  was  brushed  off.  a  second  time  by  a  donkey  load 
of  wood.  Again  he  hung  like  a  viper  from  the  poor  animal's  snout^ 
plying  the  cudgel  with  renewed  vigor,  as  though  he  would  reduce  him 
to  a  jelly.  And,  to  crown  the  scene,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  brushed 
off  a  third  time,  and  I  was  heartily  glad  of  it,  by  this  time,  for  the 
poor  donkey's  sake. 

A  little  further  on,  I  met  a  man  leading  a  live  donkey,  with  a  dead 
one  lying  across  his  back. 

The  donkey  is  a  little  creature,  but  it  makes  a  large  figure  in  Egypt^ 
which  may  almost  be  said  to  stand  upon  the  legs  of  the  donkey  and 
the  camel.  It  looms  up  also  in  sacred  story.  Balaam  was  honored 
as  the  only  human  being  whom  it  ever  condescended  to  address,  and 
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the  Saviour  of  the  world  lost  none  of  his  dignity,  entering  Jerusalem 
"  meek  and  lowly,  riding  upon  an  ass." 

And  thus  it  is,  that  those  who  are  the  most  oppressed,  are  them* 
selves  the  greatest  oppressors  in  turn,  all  the  world  over,  as  though  i% 
were  a  cordial  to  the  crushed  spirit,  to  avenge  itself  upon  somethingi 
though  it  be  but  the  poor  beast. 

But,  with  all  their  oppressions,  kicked,  cuffed  and  beaten  as  they  ar^i 
I  have  never  seen  more  vivacity  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  among  any 
people.  The  most  down-trodden  of  them  all,  are  far  more  sprightly 
and  mirthful,  than  their  full-fed  and  burly  oppressors.  In  a  recent 
excursion,  I  met  with  an  instance  which  amazed  me.  A  full  grown 
young  man  was  being  beaten  by  a  Frank,  (European)  apparently  for  no 
cause,  and,  as  ho  was  retreating  backwards  before  the  blows,  crying 
and  bawling  like  a  child,  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  there  he  lay  roaring 
most  piteously  under  the  inflictions  of  the  cudgel,  until  it  pleased  hk 
assailant  to  desist,  when  he  hopped  up,  brushed  away  his  tears  with 
his  sleeve,  joined  in  a  merry  laugh,  and  appeared  to  be  brimful  of 
enjoyment. 

These  people  are  perfect  non-resistants,  and  "  no  government"  men^ 
that  is,  none  except  what  is  inflicted  upon  them.  When  smitten  on 
the  one  cheek,  they  not  only  turn  the  other,  but  resign  themselves 
bodily  to  the  scourge.  But  this,  so  far  from  interfering  with,  only 
seems  to  enhance  their  enjoyment,  the  law  of  contrast  operating  to 
make  them  quite  jubilant  when  it  is  over  with. 

Though  robbed  of  their  earnings,  they  are  always  merry  at  their 
tasks.  In  the  excursion  above  alluded  to,  as  I  was  passing  along  a 
retired  way,  I  heard  what  seemed  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  directing  my 
steps  to  the  building  whence  it  proceeded,  I  looked  in  at  the  open  door, 
and,  behold,  there  sat  squat  all  around  the  interior  of  the  buildings 
men,  women  and  children,  busily  engaged  in  dressing  flax  ;  and,  as  they 
wrought,  they  were  making  merry  over  the  tales  which  each,  in  turn, 
had  to  tell.  As  I  presented  myself  they  looked  up  and  laughed,  and, 
observing  my  curiosity,  one  of  them  asked  if  I  had  never  seen  people 
dress  flax  before,  and  if  we  had  no  flax  in  my  country.  I  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  (through  my  guide)  and  undertook  to  show  them  how  our 
people  dreSs  flax — at  which  they  laughed  right  heartily,  and  said  their 
way  was  a  great  deal  the  best.  And  yet  it  was  so  primitive,  that  it  was 
probably  the  first  method  ever  though);  of  by  the  sons  of  men,  consist- 
ing  simply  in  taking  a  handful  of  flax  in  one  hand,  beating  it  ^¥ith  a 
round  stick  held  in  the  other,  and  alternately  shaking  and  comh- 
ing  it. 

And  yet,  these  light-hearted  aud  funny  beings,  so  happy  at  their 
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task,  were  pounded  and  rol)l)ed  at  the  pU^asure  of  their  oppressorSy 
receiving  only  the  nominal  sum  of  two  or  three  piaste^^,  (^igl^t  to 
twelve  cents,)  for  toiling  the  live-long  day,  a  large  portion  of  whidi 
pittance  is  wrenched  from  them  by  the  Government. 

Passing  along,  my  attention  was  arresti»d  by  a  jargon  of  voices  pro- 
ceeding from  a  hut  over  the  way.  My  curiosity  was  again  on  tiptoei 
and  approaching  the  interesting  locality,  I  screwed  my  courage  up, 
and  looked  in — it  was  a  Moslem  School.  There  sat  teacher  and  sdio- 
lars,  the  former  squat  upon  a  divan,  and  the  latter  upon  benches,  with 
little  bits  of  boards  in  their  hands,  on  which  were  inscribed  as  many 
passages  of  the  Koran,  each  one  repeating  his  own  passage  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  not  in  concert  with  the  others,  but  "  on  his  own  hook,"  there 
being  as  many  separate,  in  dependant  rehearsals,  as  there  were  scholars^ 
and  all  rocking  their  bodies  bjickwards  and  forwards  incessantly.  TTie 
rocking  notion,  I  was  told,  was  to  assist  the  memory.  It  is  practised 
by  adults  in  reading  from  a  book.  The  body  bends  forward  to  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees,  and  })ack  to  its  upright  position,  by 
an  easy  swing.  The  urchins  laughed  as  I  looked  in,  but  did  not  intermit 
either  voice  or  motion. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

JBveryihing  New  and  Odd, — Funny  looking  Goats, — An  encounter  wiih  Jackal  DogSy-^^ 
Sea  Swailows,—The  Date  Palm,— The  Tamarisk,— The  Acacias,— The  Egj^tkm 
Sparrow. 

There  is  nothing  in  Egypt  like  anything  I  had  ever  seen  before.  I 
have  already  given  an  inkling  of  a  curious  kind  of  human  nature  thej 
have  here.  The  pattern  afU*r  which  their  animals  are  formed,  is  equallj 
unique. 

The  first  flock  of  goats  I  met  with,  looked  so  queer,  that  I  almost 
laughed  in  their  fac^s,  and  yet  so  dignified,  as  well  nigh  to  command 
my  reverence,  having  ears  flapping  down  like  hounds'  ears,  only 
longer,  dragging  upon  the  ground  as  they  fed,  while  the  pate,  from  the 
eyes  downward,  curved  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  out  of  a  right  line, 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  having  the  Roman  nose  to  the  very  tip 
of  the  order.  And,  as  if  nature  delighted  in  setting  off*  one  ludicrous 
extreme  against  another,  the  next  flock  I  met  had  little  bits  of  ears 
like  cat's  ears,  and  stiiriding  erect  in  a  similar  manner.  But  neither  were 
adorned  with  the  long,  silken,  glossy  hair,  which  constitutes  the  flowing, 
gracefiil  costume  of  the  Malta  goat.  The  kids,  two  or  three  to  a  danci, 
whether  flap  or  prick-eared,  are  beautifiil  little  oddities. 
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In  the  same  excursion,  I  descended  into  a  cemetery,  sate  myself 
down  upon  a  Moslem  tomb,  and  began  to  make  marks  with  my  pencil| 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,^  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  jackal  dogs,  a 
ferocious  species  of  dog  common  here,  resembling  the  jackal,  and  said 
to  be  bred  from  that  animal.  I  kept  on  making  marks,  and  they  kept 
up  their  hideous  bow-wow,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  and  forming  a 
ring  around  me,  while  the  Arabs,  men,  women  and  children,  stood 
outside  their  huts,  a  little  way  off,  looking  on,  being  evidently  on  a 
good  understanding  with  my  troublesome  assailants. 

Being  so  closely  pressed,  I  began  to  think  it  was  time  the  seige  was 
raised,  and  so,  picking  up  some  stones,  fragments  of  the  dillapidated 
tomb,  I  soon  sent  them  yelping  to  their  dens.  I  have  since  learned, 
that  these  people  regard  it  as  a  profanation  of  their  cemetries  for  au 
infidel  to  enter  them. 

Returning  from  my  long  and  weary  excursion,  I  halted  by  the  way, 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  grove  of  the  date  palm,  which  was  all 
alive  with  chattering  sea-swallows,  and  through  which  played  the  grate- 
ful breeze  of  mid-December.  These  swallows  are  so  named  from  the 
habit  they  have  of  dipping  into  the  sea,  as  also  into  the  Nile,  in  their 
flight. 

The  groves  of  date  palm  about  Alexandria  present  a  most  fascinating 
rural  aspect.  After  a  sea  voyage,  and  in  the  midst  of  so  many  dis- 
agreeable objects,  they  have  all  the  refreshing  beauty  of  an  oasis  in 
in  the  desert.  And  then  there  are  the  tamarisk,  and  the  acacias,  t 
had  seen  them  all,  in  a  dwarfed  state,  under  glass,  before,  and  in  the 
South  of  Europe  in  the  open  air,  but,  as  thrown  up  here,  in  full  luxu* 
riance,  beneath  their  native  skies,  I  seem  to  have  seen  them  for  the  first 
time. 

The  date  palm,  being  2Xi  endogenous  tree,  shoots  out  of  the  ground 
its  full  size  at  once,  and  is  built  up,  story  upon  story,  from  year  to 
year,  until  its  scaly  trunk  lifts  itself  up,  all  the  way  of  a  size,  and  with- 
out bark  or  limb,  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  surmounted  by  a 
tuft  of  living  green}  spreading  out  its  flexile  branches  with  all  the  graoe 
and  beauty  of  ostrich  feathers,  the  fruit  hanging  in  clusters  from 
their  midst  .  Tue  latter  is  used  for  food,  and  is  quite  an  article  of  com- 
merce. 

The  tamacisk  too,  (Tamarix  Indica),  is  a  very  beautiful  tree.  It  may 
well  be  conceived  how  great  must  be  the  beauty  of  a  tree,  rising  to  the 
height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet^  with  well  spread  branches,  and  crowned 
with  a  foilage  like  that  of  the  asparagus,  so  dense  as  to  shut  out  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

The  acadas  also  aftain  tea  size,  and  ievelope  beauties,  such  as  I  have 
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never  seen  them  in  more  ungenial  climes.  Such  objects  win  tlie 
more  upon  your  r^ards  from  the  &ct  that  there  are  so  few  thii^ 
kere  to  divide  with  them  the  empire  of  the  heart 

But  there  are  some  things  which  do  y  for  instance,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  pretty  little  familiarities  of  the  Egyptian  sparrow,  and  here  it  is  wel- 
coming me  back  with  demonstrations  of  joy  to  my  hotel.  Go  where 
jou  will,  in  doors  or  out,  this  little  creature  is  always  chirping  abool 
jou.  In  the  street,  it  is  ever  fluttering  at  your  feet,  and,  as  you  enter 
jour  quarters,  in  it  comes  at  the  window,  and  is  all  over  and  everj- 
where,  making  as  free  as  though  all  were  its  own,  and  you  canooi 
kelp  feeling,  that  its  little  heart  is  fluttering  with  sympallielie 
emotion. 


CHAPTBB  TV. 

JbUStuMes.-'P&npey'a  PiOour,  ^-^The  Ancient  OUy ;  Us  extent  amd  grtmdtmr:   m 
gnwih  at  the  expense  of  Tyre;  Ua  Rise  and  FaU, — Not  (he  place  for^  gemime  ffjjKp 
Man  AntiquiMes^ — lyty  ihouaamd  destroyed  by  an  EaHhqaake^ — Toe  ^iower  <fP%mm 
€fkop€Ura*9  NeecBe ;  the  Cdtacombe, — I¥agmentary  RemamB^ — Famn^d  for  Sck$§b 
^Phihoophiy^  and  IngHMiona  of  ChrtsliUmty^ 

I  was  standing  upon  the  rising  ground,  in  the  rear  of  the  modem 
town  of  Alexandria,  where  towers  the  finest  pillar  perhaps  in  die 
world,  consisting  of  a  single  shafl  of  solid  porphyry,  (the  hardest  rock 
ki  the  world),  twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference,  and  ninety  feet  kl|^ 
elevated  upon  a  pedestal  twelve,  and  surmounted  by  a  capital  t^i  jfeel 
fai  height,  making  the  entire  altitude  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet,  ft 
kas  been  misnamed  Pompey's  pillar  from  the  inscription  it  beean^ 
which  has  been  found  to  be  simply  that  of  a  scribe  of  the  same  neme^ 
end  not  of  the  great  general.  It  has  also  been  denominated  Dioele> 
iian's  pillar,  for  the  same  reason,  but  manifestly  upon  insufficdenl 
grounds,  when  it  is  considered,  that  it  was  common  for  emperors  end 
generals  to  inscribe  their  names  upon  monuments  found  in  a  oonqnerei 
eoimtry.     It  doubtless  had  an  earlier  origin. 

Ihere  I  was  standing,  near  that  noble  object,  lifting  itself  up,  kl 
lonely  magnificence,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  desolation,  upon  ^ 
Tery  spot  where  centered  the  trade  of  ancient  Alexandria,  with  ite  alx 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  its  twelve  thousand  shops,  four  thouaea) 
palaces,  as  many  baths,  and  especially  its  subtcrranelm  aquedueli 
which  conveyed  the  filtered  water  of  the  Nile  (brought  near  fifty 
under  every  part  of  the  city ;  and  near  the  spot  where  I  stood, 
et  right  angles  the  two  most  magnificent  streets  that  ever  adorned  k 
elty,  each  of  them  being  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  widtli,  ^sA 
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beautified  with  all  the  affluence  of  taste  which  Grecian  refinement  could 
bestow. 

And,  as  I  stood  there,  wrapt  in  reveries  of  the  past,  cities  and 
empires,  rising  and  falling,  passed  in  review  before  me.  There  was 
Tyre,  which  had  been  the  great  centre  of  commerce  for  centuries,  and 
which  had  risen  to  such  a  height  of  wealth  and  greatness,  as  to  with- 
stand even  the  power  of  Alexander,  outliving  siege  and  storm,  but 
quietly  yielding  up  her  supremacy  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  trade, 
which  that  sagacious  monarch  brought  to  bear  upon  her  destiny,  when 
he  selected  this  spot,  the  key  to  three  continents,  for  the  site  of  a  great 
rival  city,  to  be  built  up  at  her  expense  by  the  caravan  trade  of  the 
East  and  of  the  South ;  a  city  in  whose  bazaars  were  to  be  displayed 
the  gold,  the  ivory,  and  the  ostrich  feathers  of  Ethiopia,  the  spices  of 
Arabia,  the  silks  of  India,  and  the  wines  of  Europe,  all  brought  hither 
by  the  hungry  nations  to  be  exchanged-for  corn. 

No  great  commercial  city  could  ever  arise  at  either  of  the  mud- 
ehoked  mouths  of  the  Nile,  while  here  was  a  fine  harbor  upon  the 
coast,  and  less  than  fifty  miles  of  inland  navigation  .would  connect  it 
with  that  noble  river  and  its  fertile  valley.  Alexander  was  a  states* 
man  as  well  as  a  general ;  he  not  only  '*  came,  saw,  and  conquered,'' 
but  he  willed  it,  and  Alexandria  arose  the  capital  of  a  world  at  his 
feet,  drawing  away  the  very  life-blood  of  Tyre,  which  languished  and 
declined  beneath  its  shadow,  until,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  it 
became,  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  *'  a  place  for  the  spreading  of 
nets." 

And  this  great  city  too,  mistress  of  the  world  as  she  was,  was  doom- 
ed to  fidl  by  the  operation  of  the  same  laws  which  had  lifted  her  up, 
and  which  had  lifted  up  and  cast  down,  not  only  her  great  rival  before 
her,  but  numerous  other  great  cities  in  the  East,  whose  ruins  tell  of  a 
magnificence  unknown  in  modem  times. 

And,  as  though  the  operation  of  these  diverting  causes  were  too  tar- 
dy, the  elements  conspired  to  hasten  the  catastrophe  which  awaited 
this  proud  city.  Her  palaces  were  throvni  down,  and  fifty  thousand 
of  her  people  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  at  one  time.  It  is  not.  im- 
probable, that  that  wonderful  structure,  the  tower  of  Pharos,  sur- 
moimted  by^a  mirror,  in  which,  it  was  said,  vessels  could  be  seen  a 
hundred  miles  at  sea,  was  shaken  down  at  the  same  time. 

As  this  was  rather  a  Grecian  than  an  Egyptian  city,  having  been 
founded  by  Grecian  rulers — ^built  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  by  Grecian 
artists,  after  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs  had  passed  away,  (about  330 
years  B.  C.)  it  would  be  preposterous  to^  look  for  genuine  Egyptain 
antiquities  among  its  ruins. 
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There  is,  to  be  sure,  the  beautiful  obelisk,  called  '^  Cleopatra^ 
needle,"  of  rose-colored  granite,  covered  with  hien>glyphs  exquisitely 
wrought,  a  single  quadrilateral  shaft,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  height^ 
which  dates  back  to  the  palmy  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  probably  to 
that  Pharaoh  who  was  cotemporary  with  Moses ;  but  it  was  trans- 
ported hither  to  adorn  the  city  of  the  Ptolemies,  as  other  similar  onm 
have  been  transported  across  the  sea  to  grace  the  modem  capitals  of 
Europe. 

The  catacombs,  which  at  present  open  only  from  the  sea  shore,  are 
quite  extensive,  but  they  are  manifestly  of  Grecian  or  Roman  origin. 
No  mummies,  or  embalmed  bodies,  have  ever  been  found  in  their  sab- 
terranean  chambers,  a  circumstance  which  quite  precludes  the  idea  of 
Egyptian  origin.  On  the  contrary,  urns  for  containing  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  according  to  the  customs  of  both  Greece  and  Rome,  are  often 
found  in  them,  while  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions, and  of  paintings  upon  the  walls,  representing  the  domestic  and 
rural  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  such  as  are  invariably  found  in  th^ 
tombs. 

The  ancient  city  is  only  to  be  seen  in  fragmentary  remains,  hers 
and  there,  as  they  have  been  thrown  up  in  making  excayationi^ 
from  time  to  time,  consisting  of  broken  columns,  capitals,  dtoL, 
save  that  a  venerable  ruin  called  "  The  Roman  Tower,"  wHSH 
stands. 

But  it  is  quite  another  class  of  associations  which  endears  Alexandria 
to  the  memory,  associations  which  connect  it  'with  schools  of  philooc^ 
phy,  and  the  institutions  of  Christianity.  It  was  here  that  the  first 
Ptolemy  gathered  around  him  the  most  learned  men  of  all  conntrtei^ 
himself  being  the  greatest  ornament  among  them  of  the  learmng  hs 
was  so  ready  to  encourage ;  here  that  he  collected  the  &moa8  Hbnurj, 
whose  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes  lit  up  the  dark  night  of  tihs 
previous  ages,  as  with  so  many  suns  and  stars,  but  which,  a  thonsaiid 
years  aftewards,  was  burned  to  ashes  by  the  barbarous  Saracens,  and 
thus  lost  to  the  world,  with  nothing  to  supply  its  place ;  and  here,  too^ 
that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Greek  by  seveoti^ 
learned  men,  who  executed  the  difficult  task  with  great  credit,  unite 
the  auspices  of  Ptolemy  himself. 

It  was  here,  that  Christianity  was  early  introduced,  probably  by 
Mark  himself;  here  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  cifaris- 
tlon  &thers  lived,  and  that  one  of  the  most  renowned  schoohi  \^ 
theology  ip  Christendom  flourished ;  here  Ijiat  christian  churdies  ir6IS 
established,  and  that  missionary  enterprises  were  projected,  wlndi  di> 
seminated  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Egypt. 
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Embmk  for  Cairo — A  MeTnorable  Spot — The  Great  Canal — A  Spedmen-^VSlage 
Sites — Hbitsej  and  Inmates  Swept  away  by  th£  Overflowing  Waters — First  View  of 
ih$  NUSj  Us  Magnitude^  its  Power  ofA^nnual  Overflow,  Effects  <tfit,  Caused  of  it 

It  was  on  a  delightful  December  day,  that  we  embai'ked  upon  a 
small  steamer  for  Grand  Cairo,  by  way  of  the  ship  canal  and  the  Nile. 
For  the  firsftwelve  or  fifteen  miles,  as  I  should  judge,  we  were  borne 
along  upon  a  narrow  ridge,  which  separates  lakes  Etko  on  the  left, 
from  the  great  artificial  lake  Mereotis  on  t^e  right,  which  latter  sweeps 
along  back  of  Alexandria,  and  is  in  full  view  from  Pompey's  pillar. 
So  narrow  is  the  intervening  space,  along  which  the  canal  runs,  and  so 
dose  the  proximity  of  the  water  on  either  hand,  that  it  was  idmost 
like  behig  upon  a  highway  thrown  up  in  mid-ocean. 

It  was  through  this  dividing  ridge,  or  Isthmus,  that,  in  the  year  1800, 
the  British  commander  cut  a  sluiceway,  to  circumvent  the  army  of 
Napoleon,  and  gain  the  mastery  in  ]E^y pt.  The  water  in  lake  Mereads 
was  six  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of  lake  Etko,  which  latter  was  con- 
nected with  the  sea.  As  a  stroke  of  military  tactics,  a  o^mnunioaticm 
was  opened,  and  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  set  to  flowing  Hiraugh 
the  breach,  with  the  impetus  of  such  a  &11.  What  fearful  consequences 
would  follow  no  mortal  could  tell.  The  shores  of  Ijlke  Mereotis  were 
low,  and  beyond  it  stretched  a  vast  extent  of  low,  level  country,  and 
by  some  it  was  apprehended,  that  Alexandria  itself  would  be  submerged. 
It  flowed  on  a  full  month,  when  the  flood  tide  was  stayed,  and  with  it 
the  panic. 

This  canal,  (from  Alexandria  to  the  Nile)  is  forty-eight  miles  in 
length,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  eighteen  in  depth,  and  was 
constructed  by  Mohammed  Ali,  in  the  year  1819,  in  the  short  space  of 
six  weeks,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  civilized  world-  But  the  secret 
is  soon  told.  The  Pasha  is  the  prince  of  slave-holders,  possessing  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  subjects,  and  deciding  their  destinies  by 
the  wave  of  his  hand. 

Having  made  up  his  mind,  that  a  ship  canal  from  Alexandria  to  the 
.  the  Nile,  would  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  country,  he  issued  his 
orders  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  lower  Egypt  to  come  and  dig  it ;  and 
forth  they  came  in  swarms,  men,  women  and'  children,  under  their 
respective  sheiks.  The  number  of  laborers  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  besides  their  wives  and  children, 
who  were  along  with  them.  It  must  have  been  an  awful  scene  of  pri- 
vation and  suffering.  Twenty  thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have 
miserably  perished  before  the  work  was  completed.     They  received 
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wages  indeed,  if  that  could  be  called  wages  on  which  they  oould  barelj 
subsist  during  the  service.      ^    ~  / 

And  yet  these  people  never  spent  a  thought  upon  their  grievances, 
nor  breathed  a  sigh  for  deliverance.  On  the  contrary.  th3  work  w«it 
bravely  on,  to  the  tune  of  the  song  of  mirth,  the  ribald  joke,  and  the 
merry  laugh.  We  had  a  specimen  of  it,  having  pa-^t^  no  less  than 
four  dredging  machines  at  work  deepening  the  canal,  to  each  of  which 
was  attached  a  corps  of  a  hundred  or  two  men,  whose  task  it  was  to 
carry  the  mud  excavated  by  the  machine  on  shore  in  buckets.  Their 
naked  bodies  were  all  besmeared  with  the  mud  which  dripped  down 
from  the  buckets  which  they  bore  brimful  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
yet  they  seemed  just  as  brimful  themselves  of  fun  and  enjoyment.  They 
too  had  come  here  with  their  wives  and  children  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Pasha. 

The  canal  bears  the  name  of  Mahmoudieh,  in  honor,  1  suppose,  of 
the  great  Pasha.  The  work  consisted,  I  believe,  chiefly,  in  clearing 
out  the  old  canal,  which  connected  ancient  Alexandria  with  the  Nile, 
but  which  had  been  hundreds  of  years  filling  up,  from  the  deposits  of 
the  overflowing  waters,  which  process  was  &cilitated  by  the  low,  level, 
and  marshy  character  of  the  soil,  so  that  to  restore  it,  scarcely 
less  labor  was  required,  than  in  its  original  construction. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  so  bad,  but  good  may  result  from  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  and  cruel,  than  s^irh  a  Government.  And 
yet,  with  such  a  people,  such  a  Goverement  only^  c<)uM  have  effected 
an  object  so  indispensable  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  This 
circumstance,  however,  so  far  frcjm  extenuatiiijr  the  wickedness  of  the 
Government,  only  aggravates  it,  for  it  was  such  a  Government  that 
made  such  a  people. 

Emerging  from  between  the  two  lakes,  our  way  lay  through  a  low, 
but  level  country,  too  wet,  tor  the  most  part,  to  pi-oduce  anything  but 
rice,  but  with  occasional  slight  elevations  which  served  as  village  sites 
for  the  peasantry,  whose  mud  huts  resembled  more  the  habitations  of 
the  beaver  and  the  muskrat,  than  the  abodes  <jf  men. 

It  is  upon  these,  and  like  low  grounds  of  Lower  Egypt,  that  des- 
truction does  its  work  upon  these  hapless  people,  at  certain  fearful 
periods.of  their  history.  The  annual  overflow  being  indispensable  to' 
their  existence,  and  tlie  source  of  all  their  earthly  blessings,  its  advent  is 
the  signal  for  a  general  jubilee.  The  first  indications  of  the  rising  tide 
are  hailed  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  its  gradual  upward  tendency 
is  marked  with  eager  interest  from  day  to  day,  until  it  overflows  its 
banks  and  inundates  the  country,  the  hearts  of  the  people  overflowing 
with  joy  at  the  same  tim«>. 
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And  now  all  Egypt  resigns  itself  to  joy  and  feasting,  no  less  from 
native  impulses,  than  as  an  expression  of  tumultuous  gladness  for  the 
returning  flood-tide.  Shut  up  in  their  villages,  surrounded  by  a  wide 
expanse  of  waters,  they  give  themselves  up  to  the  indulgence  of 
their  favorite  pastimes,  under  the  inspiration  of  coffee  and  the  pipe,  to 
the  extent  of  their  humble  means;  and  sometimes,  for  variety's  sake, 
they  go  in  boats  from  village  to  village,  to  interchange  congratulations 
and  open  new  sources  of  enjoyment. 

Occasionally,  however,  there  comes  round  a  year,  when  all  this  glow 
of  enjoyment  is  quenched  in  the  rising  waters,  and  every  voice  is  stilled  • 
Hence  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  not  more  anxiously  looked  for,  than  is  its 
decline,  when  it  has  arisen  to  its  accustomed  height,  for^  sometimes, 
instead  of  retiring  at  th^  expected  time,  it  keeps  rising,  and  rising,  and 
rising,  overwhelming  village  after  village,  and  engulphing  their  inha- 
bitants. 

At  the  touch  of  the  rising  waters,  the  frail  abodes  of  the  terror- 
stricken  villagers,  slake  like  lime,  and,  crumbling  into  heaps,  are  soon 
borne  away  by  the  moving  tide,  not  a  vestige  being  left  to  mark  the 
spot  where  they  stood. 

Do  you  see  that  gentle  rising  ground,  all  smooth  and  bare,  marked 
only  by  a  solitary  palm — said  a  Levantine  resident  of  the  country  to 
me,  hs  we  were  nearing  the  Nile.  '*  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  he 
continued,  there  stood  a  considerable  village,  and,  as  I  passed,  the  chil- 
dren, were  at  play,  and  the  old  men  sat  smoking  their  pipes  outside 
the  mud  huts.  Three  months  afterwards  I  passed,  and  all  had  been 
swept  away,  leaving  the  desolation  you  now  see."  Last  year  the  Nile 
rose  much  above  its  accustomed  height,  many  villages  were  swept 
away,  and  both  man  and  beast  peHshed  in  the  surging  waters. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  look  down  upon  the  Nile,  (venerable 
river!)  rolling  on,  in  the  same  silent  majesty  now,  as  when  it  bore  to 
its  destination  the  seven  years'  supply  of  com,  or  floated  the  bulrush 
cradle  of  Moses,  or  felt  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  and  became 
blood. 

I  had  seen  a  great  many  rivers  &med  in  classic  story,  but  never  one 
which  did  not  disappoint  my  expectations — never  one  which  did  not 
contrast  ludicrously  with  allusions  to  it  found  upon  the  classic  page. 
Having  been  so  often  cheated  by  the  romance  of  the  poets,  I  had  pre- 
pared my  mind  for  a  like  disappointment  upon  approaching  the  Nile, 
but,  to  my  joyful  surprise,  the  reality  fer  surpassed  any  conception  of 
it  I  had  previously  formed.  No  river  inJSurope,  not  even  the  Dan- 
ube, ranks  with  it  in  magnitude,  and  none  in  our  own  country,  unless 
it  be  "  the  Father  of  waters."    This  is  only  the  Rosetta  branch,  and 
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yet  it  is  oflcn  more  than  a  mile  in  width  within  its  banks ;  it  is  twen- 
ty-six hundred  miles  in  length,  and  moves  with  a  powerftil  current ; 
and — what  can  be  said  of  no  other  river  in  the  wt>rld — for  thirteen 
hundred  miles,  in  the  last  stagj*  of  its  course,  it  does  not  receive  a  silt- 
gle  tributary,  prt'sontinj/  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  continued 
increase  of  size  as  you  ascend  it,  (from  the  effLCts  of  evaj)oration  and 
absorption),  until  you  reach  a  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  miles  from 
the  sea! 

.  But  the  most  extraordinary  attribute  of  this  extraordinary  river, 
consists  in  its  power  of  annual  overflow,  whereby  it  has  transformed 
the  desert  into  the  most  fertile  valley  in  the  world.  Underneath  tlie 
mud  deposits  which  make  Egypt  what  it  is,  there  lies  a  bed  of  sand, 
of  the  same  general  character  with  the  adjacent  deserts,  showing  that 
this  luxuriant  intervale  once  constituted  a  part  of  the  unbroken  soli- 
tude which  broods  over  almost  all  Northern  Africa. 

Thus  £^pt  owes  everything  to  the  Nile,  and  the  Nile  is  equally 
indebted  to  the  rains  which  fall  periodically  upon  the  high  lands  fiur 
away  towards  the  equator.  As  early  as  the  first  of  April,  the  streams 
of  Southern  Abyssinia  begin  to  swell,  and  by  the  first  of  June  they 
are  ^11,  but  such  is  the  immense  distance,  and  so  great  a  river  is  the 
Nile,  that  it  does  not  overflow  in  Egypt,  until  three  months  aflerwarda, 
and  then,  another  six  weeks  elapses  before  it  retires  within  its  banks, 
making  more  than  six  months  from  the  time  the  first  precious  drops 
fell  from  the  clouds ;  afler  which  it  is  three  or  four  months  in  fidlmg 
to  its  lowest  stage. 

The  tributary  streams  near  its  source,  are  said  to  be  highly  colored 
with  vegetable  matter,  as  though  they  had  flowed  down  from  the  hi^ 
table  lands,  steeped  in  a  luxuriant  vegetation ;  and  even  in  Egypt  the 
overflowing  waters  are  thus  discolored.  From  this  source  are  doubt* 
less  derived  those  fertilizing  elements,  which  have  been  brought  down, 
and  distributed  over  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  particlQ  by  particle,  until 
it  has  become  one  vast  bed  of  alluvial  deposit. 

The  causes  which  have  operated  to  concentrate  the  watery  vapor  of 
the  atmosphere  in  that  tf  opical  region,  have  been  a  subject  of  muoh 
speculation.  The  most  plausible  supposition  is,  that,  while  the  sun 
remains  stationary,  or  nearly  so,  over  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  air 
in  those  regions  becomes  rarified  by  its  heat,  and  consequently  that  the 
more  distant  atmosphere,  charged  with  watery  vapor,  rushes  in  from 
every  pomt  of  the  compass,  from  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  East,  the 
great  Southern  Ocean  on  the  South,  the  Atlantic  on  the  West,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  North,  and  meeting  upon  the  mountains  of  Abys- 
sinia, pours  down  its  torrents.    ^ 
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In  the  very  heart  of  London,  within  a  stone's  throw,  almost,  of  St. 
Paul's,  stands  a  venerable  hotel,  and  it  is  one  of  those  sunny  spots 
where  the  tourist  delights  to  linger.  Thither  I  directed  my  steps,  on 
arriving  in  the  great  metropolis,  and  there  the  days  and  weeks  passed 
pleasantly  away. 

After  an  absence  of  ten  months  in  the  East,  I  again  sought  out  the 
pleasant  retreat,  and  had  enjoyed  in  anticipation  the  smiling  welcome 
I  should  receive.  But,  alas,  how  changed  !  A  cloud  had  come  over 
that  sunny  spot,  the  house  was  darkened,  and  the  family  secluded  from 
observation ;  the  servants  walked  softly,  and  conversed  in  under  tones. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  cause,  the  king  of  terrors,  said  I  to  myself, 
is  here ;  and  I  was  soon  informed,  that  the  landlord  was  dying.  Dying! 
and  from  what  cause?  To  this  question  the  servants  returned  no 
direct  answer,  but  a  friend  from  Leeds  (whom  I  found  there  as  I 
expected)  whispered  in  my  ear  the  dreadful  secret.  It  was  from  delU 
rium  tremens,  and  he  added,  that  he  had  had  two  or  three  attacks  of  it 
in  my  absence. 

Never  was  I  more  astoimded.  After  passing  weeks  atj  the  house,  I 
A&d  discovered  no  indication  of  intemperate  habits  in  the  landlord.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  he  had  fostered  the  appetite  secretly  in  his 
brandy  vault. 

He'  died — a  lead  coffin  was  procured,  in  which  his  remains,  sealed 
up,  were  to  lie  "  in  state,"  a  frill  week  before  burial,  though  it  was  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  a  custom  general  in  England  with  those  who  can 
afford  the  expense.  And  even  this,  ferrbidding  and  undesirable  as  it 
may  appear  to  our  people,  is  but  a  humble  imitation  of  the  example 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  great,  who  sometimes  keep  their  dead  three 
months,  before  committing  them  to  their  fipal  resting  place.  The 
degree  of  respect  thus  paid  to  the  dead,  seems  to  be  indicative,  to  some 
extent,  of  one's  rank  in  society,  and  many  are  thus  tempted  to  go 
beyond  their  means,  and  even  to  subject  themselves  and  families  to 
privation  in  paying  the  last  tribute. 

The  opposite  extreme  of  burying  too  hastily,  may  perhaps  be  laid 
to  our  charge.  Some  fearftil  instances  of  thus  entombing  persons 
alive,  have  been  revealed.     To  obviate  this,  in  some  parts  of  Germany, 
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I  learned,  the  departed  are  lefl  in  the  tomb  with  a  bell-pull  in  one 
hand.  But,  in  this  case,  the  coffin  being  sealed,  I  saw  little  chance  for 
escape,  had  the  poor  inebriate  awaked. 

But  I  am  wandering-y-the  symbols  of  mourning  were  now  multi 
plied,  the  curtains  were  dra^n  closer  at  the  windows,  and  the  whole 
house  draped  in  a  deeper  gloom.  It  is  a  custom  hei^,  for  the  female 
members  of  the  bereaved  &mily  to  shut  themselves  up,  and  resign 
themselves  to  grief,  until  "  the  days  of  their  mourning  are  ended,"  or, 
until  thejjdeparted  one  is  committed  to  the  tomb,  a  custom  which  was 
strictly  observed  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  friend  and  myself,  were  solicited  not  to  leave 
the  house,  and  received  all  necessary  attention  from  the  servants. 
Time  moved  on,  and^omething  more  than  half  of  the  dismal  week 
had  passed  away,  when,  suddenly,  a  loud  shriek,  as  of  a  female  voicei 
brought  us  to  our  feet,  »id,  rushing  to  the  apartment  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded, we  were  horrified  to  see  a  lurid  flame  streaming  up  from  the 
coffin  lid,  high  toward  the  ceiling,  and  continuing  so  to  do  for  some 
time,  to  the  dismay  of  every  beholder. 

The  &cts  in  the  case  were,  that  the  family,  on  discovering  that  the 
sides  and  lid  of  the  coffin  were  bilging  out,  as  though  from  internal 
pressure,  had,  in  their  alarm,  sent  for  the  physician,  and,  upon  his  arri- 
val, he  had  made  an  aperture  in  the  lid,  when  the  gasses  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  body,  (which  had  tlius  pressed  the  coffin  out 
of  shape),  rushed  out  with  great  violence,  and  with  a  loud  noise,  as 
though  from  the  escape  of  steam.  And,  to  prevent  any  ill  effijct,  he 
had  touched  a  lighted  candle  to  it,  when  it  instantly  ignited,  and  hence 
the  fiery  current  we  saw  rushing  from  the  coffin  lid.  It  continued  .to 
stream  forth,  casting  a  hideous  glare  upon  every  object  in  the  room, 
for  a  minute  or  two,  when  gradually,  as  the  pressure  ceased  within,  it 
died  away,  and  finally  ffickered  and  went  out. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sad  ceremonial,  forth  came  the  ladies  of  the 
household  from  their  seclusion,  and,  as  by  magic,  every  thing  resumed 
its  wonted  aspect  Behind  the  bar  stood  the  widow  in  her  weeds,  as 
though  nothing  unusual  had  occurred.  And  her  beautiful  daughter  too, 
who  had  shrieked  and  fainted,  was  there,  w^ith  as  sunny  a  face,  as 
though  no  trace  of  the  awful  scene  had  been  lefl  upon  her  mind.  But^ 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that,  while  the  high  noon  of  temperance  was 
pouring  light  upon  our  own  country,  the  day -dawn  had  scarcely  lit  the 
horizon  in  England. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Afcai  on  ikt  Mississippi — Reminiscence  of  Childhood — Difficulty  of  Navigation — The 
niotj  his  Skm  and  Importance — Mates,  (heir  Depravity — Deck  Hands,  their  Tasks, 
Habits,  and  Brutalized  (Condition — A  Gambling  Scene,  the  Actors,  Game,  and  Vic- 
tms — A  Mississippi  Steam  Boat — A  Kick  Behind — Landing. 

It  was  on  a  b'eautiful  night,  during  the  summer  of  1855,  that  I  found 
myself  steaming  down  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  tide  of  Emigration  was  then  setting  in  full  flow  towards  Iowa  and 
Kansas.  The  untiring  spirit  of  progress  and  improvement,  cramped 
and  crippled  in  the  East,  was  seeking  enlargement  on  the 
boundless  prairies  of  the  West,  and  to  this  I  owed  my  advent  to 
Iowa. 

I  was  at  the  time,  on  nty  way  to  join  a  party  in  connection  with  the 
survey  of  a  projected  railroad,  which  had  been  considered  not  long 
before,  as  impracticable  and  visionary,  but  of  which  the  greater  part  is 
now  completed  and  in  operation.  This  project  was  nothing  less  than 
a  continuous  air  line,  coimecting  New  York  city,  by  way  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  Missouri  river. 

Prairie  life  was  not  mifamiliar  to  me,  as  I  had  spent  years  on  the 
pioneer  railroads  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  but  though  they  were 
pioneer  roads,  they  were  not,  as  in  Iowa,  the  pioneers  of  civilization, 
those  States  having  been  well  settled,  before  the  railroad  mania  had 
found  its  way  so  far  West.  It  is  from  my  experiences  in  this  capacity, 
replete  with  incident  and  adventure,  in  field  and  camp,  that  I  propose 
to  draw  the  material  for  the  following  sketches  : — 

I  left  the  flourishing  city  of  Rock  Island  about  sun  down,  on  the  fast- 
packet  J.  McKey,  bound  down  the  river,  and  as  I  sat  on  the  deck  enjoy- 
ing a  cigar, *and  watching  the  dim  lights. of  the  city,  as  they  receded  into 
the  fast  gathering  shades  of  evening,  I  felt  as  though  one  at  least,  of  th« 
dreams  of  my  childhood  was  realised. 

As  we  glided  away  into  the  night,  and  all  sound  was  hushed  save  the 
rushing  of  waters,  and  the  deep,  regular  breathing  of  the  engines,  I  was 
reminded  of  the  dim  visions  that  had  floated  through  my  juvenile  mind, 
when,  a  diligent  seeker  after  knowledge  at  the  instigation  of  the  ferrule, 
I  followed  that  dreaded  instrument,  on  the  map,  down  the  lon^,  difcrk 
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line  that  indicated  the  ooiiree  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  and  shouted  in 
ohorus,  Mis-ns-np-pi  f  Forty-four-hnn-dred! 

Hie  Missiissippi  river,  I  found,  however,  not  so  formidable  a  stream 
as  I  had  supposed.  It  varies  in  width  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
three  quarters,  is  very  crooked,  and  stuilded  with  innume> 
rable  islands.  The  ebmnel  frequently  crossi>s  and  recrosses  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  is  constantly  changing  its  position,  from  the  formation 
of  sand  bars,  a]\d  the  accumulation  of  sediment,  4)rotight  down  by  the 
current.  This,  together  ^ith  the  frequent  recurrence  of  "  snags''  and 
^  sawyers"  renders  a  considerable  amr»unt  of  skill  necessary  to  safe  naii- 
gstibn. 

The  pilot  to  whom  this  navigation  is  entirely  ccnfided,  is  consequent- 
ly, a  man  of  much  imp>rtane4\  IIu  must  be  intinuitely  acquiunted 
with  all  the  turns  of  the  crooked  channel,  and  the  location  of  sand  bars, 
and  other  impediments,  for  hundreds  of  miles  up  and  down  the  ^ver. 
He  must  be  able  to  remember  with  exactness  the  general  contour  of 
the  country  through  which  he  passes,  and  must  have,  fixed  in  his  mind^ 
certain  landmarks  which  he  can  always  recognise  in  the  darkest  nighty 
(rendered  still  darker  by  the  overshadowing  hills  and  woods,)  keeping- 
hifl  boat  in  the  channel  aud  avoiding  all  danger,  with  no  other  guide 
than  occasional  glimpses  to  bo  caught  of  the  shore.  Of  course  every 
person  who  attempts  it,  does  not  succeed  in  attaining  the  degree  of  per-' 
fection  necessary,  and  hence  the  pilots  are  a  very  privileged  and  inde< . 
pendent  class.  They  consider  it  their  especial  privilege  to  do  the  least 
work,  and  get  the  best  pay,  of  any  on  board  the  boat.  Their  giuns  are 
sometimes  enormous,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  a 
boat. 

I  was  once  informed  by  a  captain,  that  he  had  paid  a  pilot  the  sum 
of  thirteen  hundred  dollars  for  a  little  less  than  twenty-one  days  work,i 
ki  a  case  of  necessity,  in  which  the  boat  would  otherwise  have  been^ 
obliged  to  lie  still,  and  thus  probably  have  lost  twice  that  amount. 
Tlieir  usual  wages  are  from  two  to  three  huiulred  dollars  a  month^ 
aooording  to  their  ability  and  experience. 

Anotiier  peculiar  feature  of  Mississippi  navigation  is  to  be  seen  in. 
tlM  character  of  the  ^^  deck  hands."  Of  those,  the  larger  class  boate: 
cairy  from  twenty  to  thirty,  and  the  smaller  ones,  from  fifteen  to^' 
twenty.  They  are  employed  in  wooding,  and  loading  and  unloading: 
the  grain,  which  is  all  shipped  in  sacks,  called ''  gunnie^"  for  convenience 
of  transportation,  the  cargo  V>eing  stowed  on  deck  instead  of-  id  the 
hold,  -a9  in  lake  transportation,  the  lai^est  of  the  river  boats  not  hav- 
ing over  five  feet  d^th  of  "hold,  llie  sacks  contain  only  about  two 
buidiels  each,  making  a  convenient  load  for  a  man.  A  largo  number  of 
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men  are  required  to  get  them  on  board  in  the  short  space  •  of  time 
allowed  for  stoppage.  As  there  is  no  other  employment  for  them,  they 
are  idle  most  of  the  time  when  the  boat  is  under  way,  but  are  required 
to  turn  out  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  of  the  night,  to  load  and  unload, 
and  to  wood,  and  are  never  allowed  sleep  or  meal  tiine  when  the  boat 
is  at  the  landing.  At  the  same  time  they  have  dealt  out  to  them  an 
amount  of  cursing  and  abuse,  no  where  to  be  heard,  but  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Mississppi  steam  boat  mate,  or  a  Louisiana  negro  driver. 
As  they  have  no  regular  meal  time,  so  they  havejio  regular  table,  or 
even  place  for  eating,  but,  gathering  around  the  huge  pan,  in  which  • 
their  victuals  are  served  up,  each  one  scoops'  out  upon  a  tin  plate,  his 
share,  and,  finding  a  seat  on  the  woodpile,  or  on  the  guard,  with  feet 
swinging  over  the  side,  disposes  of  it  without  the  aid  of  knife  or  fork. 
Besotted  in  body  by  whiskey,  and  degraded  in  mind  by  constant  abuse 
and  ill  treatment,  they  seem  to  have  lost  all  independence  and  manli- 
ness of  character.  Of  course  there  is  but  one  class  among  our  popula- 
tion who  can  be  brought  to  submit  to  so  degrading  a  life,  the  low  class 
of  Irisli^  and  of  these  the  deck  hands  are  almost  entirely  composed. 
TheijiS  are  thousands  of  these  degraded  beings  upon  these  waters,  shut 
out  from  all  good  influences,  and  abandoned  to  the  lowest  vices.  Their 
usual  wages  are  forty  dollars  a  month,  amply  sufficient  to  raise  thenx 
to  circumstances  of  comfort  and  abundance,  but  for  the  evil  habits  which 
entail  upon  them  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

Of  the  mates,  the  prominent  characteristics  are,  their  coarseness  of 
demeanor,  and  proficiency  and  versality  in  the  art  of  cursing,  in  which 
they  are  excelled  by  none.  Their  chief  business  is  the  superintendenct 
of  the  deck  hands  in  loading,  unloading,  wooding,  &;c. 

The  boats  are  required  by  law  to  carry  a  steam  whistle,  which  is- 
always  used  as  a  signal,  when  they  meet.  The  boat  that  is  descending, 
designating  by  that  means  which  side  of  the  channel  it  will  take,  and  the^ 
other  immediately  giving  way  and  taking  the  other  side.  There  are. 
also  a  variety  of  other  signals  prescribed  by  law,  to  be  used  in  particu- 
lar cases. 

As  the  boat  approaches  a  landing  at  night,  the  inhabitants  are  warn- 
ed by  a  long,  shrill  note  from  the  whistle,  the  deck  hands  roused  and 
kicked  out,  and  a  fire  displayed  on  the  bow  for  the  purpose  of  light,  in 
a  small  iron  framework  used  for  the  pur|)ose,  the  lines  overhauled,  and 
the  stages  (frameworks  of  plank  about  thirty  feet  long)  got  ready  to 
be  shoved  ashore.  Such  a  thin^  as  a  wharf  or  dock  to  shove  the  plank 
upon,  never  was  known  on  the  Mississippi,  or  its  tributaries,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  river,  which  ranges  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  on  the  upp^ 
waters,  rendering  them  impracticable,  but  the  shore  is  graded  and 
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pf^^,  forming  what  is  called  a  "  Ij4*vee."  some  of  which  are  very 
extensive  and  costly.  The  cities  of  Keokuk  and  Quincy,  for  instance, 
are  built  upon  bluffs  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  river,  which  arc 
graded  and  paved  in  a  regular  slope  to  the  water's  e<]ge,  pr«^senting  a 
fine  appear.'mce  from  the  river. 

The  bow  of  the  boat  is  run  upon  the  levee  until  she  grounds,  the 
stages  shoved  out,  the  deck  hands  jump  ashore  if  they  can,  if  not,  into 
the  water  and  wade  ashore  with  the  mooring  lines,  and  disappear  in 
the  darkness,  but  soon  are  seen  returning,  each  with  a  sack  of  com, 
wheat  or  oats,  upon  his  shoulders.  Back  and  forth  they  continue  to 
stream  without  intermission,  till  all  is  on  board,  the  mate,  during  all 
this  time,  exercising  his  lungs  with,  "  Oh,  pick  'em  up !  pick  'em  up  ! 
In  with  'em!  Don't  git  to  sleep  there,  you  lubbers!  Surry  up! 
Hurry  up !"  &;c.,  dec,  if  he  happens  to  be  in  good  humor ;  but  if  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  a  storm  of*  oaths  and  execrations  breaks  forth. 

Another  feature  of  Mississippi  8teamlx)ating  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing,  as  I  threw  away  my  cigar,  and  joined  the  company  assem- 
bled in  the  cabin.  Seated  at  a  table,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  was 
a  small,  and  exceedingly  voluble  little  man,  with  three  cards  lying 
before  him,  and  some  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  in  gold  profusely- 
displayed  at  his  elbow.  The  game  was  "  French  Monte,"  played  by 
means  of  the  three  cards,  one  of  which  was  a  jack.  He  placed  them 
on  the  table,  side  by  side,  backs  up,  first  showing  by  turning  up  the 
card,  which  was  the  jack,  and  having  shuffled  them  a  little,  offered  to 
bet  from  one  to  five  hundred  dollars  that  nobody  could  turn  the  jack. 
He  shuffled  them  so  slowly,  that  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  any  one  who 
paid  attention  to  the  game,  to  follow  the  jack  through  his  hands,  and 
back  to  the  table  again,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  five  hundred 
dollars  could  not  be  made  as  well  as  not,  as  those  who  took  the  pains 
to  trace  the  card,  invariably  agreed  as  to  its  position,  and  found,  upon 
his  displaying  the  face,  that  they  were  always  right.  Still  he  challen- 
ged them  with  so  bold  a  foce,  to  bet  five  hundred  dollars  on  the  card, 
that  they  all  declined. 

Nothing  discouraged,  he  shuffled  his  cards,  and  plied  his  arguments 
anew,  displaying  his  volubility  something  after  this  fashion : 

"  Here,  gentlemen,  is  the  chance  to  make  your  fortunes,  in  this  most 
discreet,  reliable,  honest,  and  easy  to  be  seen  through  of  all  games. 
Please  to  bet  on  the  jack !  Which  did  you  say  was  the  jack,  sir  ?" 
turning  to  a  gentleman  who  was  watching  the  cards  very  attentively. 
The  gentleman  indicated  a  card.  "  Of  course  it  is,"  said  he,  as  he  gave 
the  card  a  flip,  and  showed  the  face.  "  Why  did'nt  you  bet  1  You 
will  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  I  shuffle  these  cards  very  fast,  so  fast,  in 
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fact,  that  I  cannot  follow  them  with  the  eye,  though  that  is  no  criterion 
for  you,  as  I  am  a  little  near-sighted  myself  Bet,  gentlemen !  he  who 
has'nt  the  heart  to  bet,  has'nt  the  heart  to  win.  Faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady.     Who,  gentlemen,  can  turn  the  jack  ?" 

Nobody  seemed  inclined  to  venture  at  first,  but  finally  a  corpulent, 
dignified  looking  gentleman,  whom  I  had  remarked  before,  as  possess- 
ing a  very  benevolent  countenance,  and  who  had  been  watching  the 
cards  attentively ,ofrered  to  bet  seventy-five  dollars.  His  offer  was  imme- 
diately accepted,  and  he  drew  the  amount  in  gold  from  a  well  filled 
purse,  and,  depositing  it  on  the  table,  with  many  seeming  misgivings 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  act,  turned  over,  with  a  nervous  hand,  the 
card  upon  which  his  eye  was  fixed.  It  was  the  eight  spot.  When  he 
saw  the  face  of  the  card,  he  made  an  impulsive  movement  toward  the 
money,  as  though  he  would  snatch  it,  but  drew  back,  and  saw  it  raked 
in  with  a  sigh  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  bgttbm  of  his  heart,  and 
tell  of  better  resolutions  for  the  future.  His  misfortune,  however,  only 
excited  the  zeal  of  those  who  stood  around,  as  he  had  turned  his  card 
contrary  to  their  advice,  and  lost,  while  the  one  they  pointed  out  pro- 
ved, as  usual,  to  be  the  jack. 

Encouraged  by  this  circumstance,  a  tall,  clerical  looking  gentleman 
in  black,  with  a  white  cravat,  ventured  twenty -five  dollars,  and  won. 
Seizing  his  money  with  a  nervous  grasp,  he  m^tde  for  the  open  air  with 
all  speed,  seemingly  to  cool  off  his  excitement.  The  benevolent  gen- 
tleman now  risked  fifly  dollars,  and  won.  A  tall,  young  New  Yorker, 
who  was  on  his  travels,  and  who  looked  as  though  he  ought  to  have 
known  the  "  ropes  "  better,  staked  fifly  dollars,  and  lost  it.  An  Iowa 
horse-dealer  disposed  of  the  proceeds  of  his  last  drove  in  the  same 
way,  and  another  personage,  who  thought  he  knew  att  about  the  game, 
made  way  with  a  hundred  dollars  and  his  gold  watch.  Various  other 
bets  were  made,  but  nobody  won,  except  the  gent  who  sported  the 
benevolent  countenance,  and  him  of  the  white  cravat.  But  the  mys- 
tery was  soon  solved,  for,  a  short  time  afler,  the  three  worthies,  the 
tonguey  little  man,  the  benevolent  man,  and  ^the  clerical  one,  might 
have  been  seen,  solus,  upon  the  hurricane  deck,  dividing  their  ill-gotlen 
gains. 

The  poor  Hawkey e,  who  had  lost  the  price  of  th^old  mare  he  had 
just  sold  in  Davenport,  not  only  found  himself  sixty  dollars' ont  of 
pocket,  but  ^"  dead  broke,"  as  he  had  laid  down  seventy  instead  of  sixty 
dollars,  in  his  excitement,  the  extra  ten  being  all  he  had  res^ved  to 
get  home  with,  in  case  he  happened  to  lose,  which  contingency,  how- 
eves,  he  did  not  in  the  least  anticipate.  Upon  representing  his  case  to 
the  professional  gentleman,  however,  that  personage,  without  any  fur 
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ther  questioning,  drew  a  ten  dollar  1)111  from  his  pile,  and  tendered  it 
to  him,  to  his  great  delight.  Then  drawing  out  another  ten^  be 
addressed  the  crowd  as  follows :  "  Now  then,  gentlemen,  money  is  like 
irater  to  me.  It  comes  easy,  and  goes  easy.  If  there  is  any  othw 
one  of  you  that  is  dead  broke,  got  no  money,  elephant  st<^pped  on  your 
pocket-book,  here's  a  ten  for  you,  and,  as  I  never  shall  see  you  again, 
all  the  payment  I  ask,  is,  tliat  when  you  fmd  some  poor  devil  in  the 
same  fix,  just  give  it  to  him."  No  one  seemed  disposed  to  plead  their 
poverty,  however,  and  he  pocketed  the  money,  and  left  under  flying 
eolors. 

It  was  not  easy  for  those  who  were  exciterl,  and  debating  in  their 
own  minds,  whether  to  Vict  or  not,  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  ganoLe, 
but  to  one  who  felt  entirely  disinterested,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
detecting  the  arts  by  which  the  gambler  won  the  money  when  be 
'wished,  and  lost  at  the  proper  time.  At  first  the  game  was  all  fiur 
and  above  board,  and  any  one  who  had  b<;t  on  the  card  which  it  was 
perfectly  easy  to  trace,  would  have  won ;  but  there  presently  Appeared 
upon  the  back  of  the  jack,  a  dark  spot,  very  small,  but  plainly  visible, 
and  which  seemed,  unaccountably,  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  gambler, 
probably  on  account  of  his  near-sightedness.  This  mark  entirely 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  crowd  from  the  shuffling,  and  they  onlj 
sought  for  the  marked  card,  when  he  laid  them  doVn,  to  bet  their 
money  on  it.  But  his  keen  eyes  were  searcliing  their  couhtenanoes  in 
the  meantime,  and  when  he  saw  signs  of  a  bet,  he  gave  the  cards  a 
final  shufHe,  and  the  mark  was  to  be  found  upon  anything  but- the  jad( 
irben  he  spread  them  out  again.  Of  course  the  bettor,  turning  the 
marked  card,  lost  his  money.  The  trap  was  then  set  for  the  next  cue> 
tomer,  and  sprung  in  like  manner. 

Leaving  them  to  their  ill-gotten  gains,  I  betOi>k  myself  again  to  the 
deck,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  boat  at  my  destine<l  stopping  place, 
which  was  to  be  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

We  glided  silently  and  swiftly  along  through  the  darkness,  the  shores 
being  indistinctly  visible,  and  presenting  only  a  dim  outline  of  woods 
and  hills.  Occasionally  an  ascending  boat  would  shoot  suddenly  into 
view  from  around  a  bend  in  the  river,  and,  with  a  hoarse  salute,  come 
rushing  on^  and  glance  by  with  a  roar  from  her  whistle,  and  a  blaze  of 
light  from  her  open  furnace  doors,  soon  disappearing  around  the  next 
bend.  Occasionally  a  variety  would  bo  added  by  the  appearance  of 
what  is  called  in  that  country,  a  "  Kick  behind,"  which  is  a  boat  in  all 
respects  "like  other  river  boats,  except  that  the  engines  and  wheel  are 
placed  in  the  stern,  the  latter  being  a  common  paddle  wheel,  extending 
dear  across  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which  is  square  and  straight  up  and 
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down.  No  wheel-house  being  used,  the  wheel  is  entirely  visible,  with 
a  crauk  on  each  end,  and  the  connecting  rods  running  in  to  the  engines^ 
while  no  less  than  three  rudders  are  required  for  steerage,  the  whole 
concern  presenting  very  n>uch  the  appearance  of  a  leviathan  wheelbar* 
row,  going  backwards. 

These  uncouth  things,  loaded  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  tuggkig 
like  a  draught  horse  at  two  or  three  "  barges,"  as  heavily  loaded  a« 
themselves,  slowly  contend  with  the  current,  with  an  unceasing  puf!^ 
puff,  puff,  and  conquer,  to  the  extent  of  about  three  miles  an  hour. 
The  passengers  meanwhile  are  seen  sitting  composedly  on  the  guatds, 
with  their  heels  alofl,  and  cigars  in  their  mouths,  having  apparently 
made  up  their  minds  that  they  are  in  for  a  six  months  trip  at  least,  and 
to  feel  resigned  accordingly. 

The  river  boats  differ  from  the  lake  boats  in  many  particulars.     They 
carry  two    engines,    of  the  high  pressure   order,  and  oCthe  very 
roughest  construction,  and  the  boilers  are  placed  on  deck.     The  lower 
guard  is  defended  by  no  bulwark,   except  a  rail  about  six  inches  high, 
thus  aflfording  every  facility  for  any  one  to  step  or  tumble  oft     They 
lack  also  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  proportion,  and  graceful  sweep 
of  curve,  which  characterizes  those  fine  models  which  first  class   Lake 
boats  present.     They  are  built  with  fiat  bottoms  and  round  bows,  and 
never  draw  over  two  or  three  feet  of  water,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  bulk  above  the  surface,  and  light  draught,  they   are  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds,  and  a  gale  that  only  sets  a  sailor  on  his  sea* 
legs,  blows  them  fast  ashor^,  and  they  have  no  choice  but  to  stick  in 
the  mud  till  the  weather  abates.     Take  them  altogether,  they  very  much 
resemble  the  old  "  (Constitution"  and  "  De  Witt  Ointon,"  that  were 
not  thought  to  be  "  any  great  shakes,"  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  lakes. 
The  boat  arrived  at  my  landing  place  about  an  hour  afler  the   ap- 
pointed time,  and,  as  she  steamed  away  down  the  river,  I  found  myself 
standing  in  the  lee  of  a  superanuated  building  that  had  once  done  dut}* 
as  a  warehouse,  now  left  to  the  bats  and  owls.*   Around  stretched  an 
unbroken  wilderness,  the  only   signs  of  cultivation  being  a  log  cabin, 
witji  a  small  frame  attached,  whose  owner  indicated  his  capacity   as 
landlord  by  a  swinging  sign-board,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  word 
"  Inn,"  a  device  that  I  remembered  in  the  illustrations  of  my  juvenih' 
picture  books,  but  which  I  had  never  met  with  before  in  the  reality.     I 
succeeded  by  dint  of  hard  labor,  in  carrying  my  baggapje  to  the  door ; 
nor  were  my  troubles  then  ended,  for  I  had  great  difficulty  in  carrying 
my  point  with  the  drowsy  landlord.     After  a  long  time,  however,   he 
presented  himself,  in  the  person  of  an  exceedingly  shabby  Frenchman, 
and  in  bad  humor,  growling  out  that  he  had  no  room  for  me. 
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A    CRITIQUE 

ON    TKAVELB,    TKAVELEEri    AND   THEIR    READEK8. 


Entertain  no  fears  <»t'  monotony  or  of  surfeit  from  the  multiplicatioii 
of  travels..  True,  a  traveler  may  be  a  blockhead  as  well — ^may  be 
dull  and  prosy,  may  be  wanting  in  observation,  in  judgment,  or  in 
description,  and  thus  fail  to  interest  and  instruct. 

Leaving  all  such  out  of  the  account,  we  say  agaiii^  entertain  no  feara 
of  monotony  or  of  surfeit.  Even  the  few,  who  think  themselves  as 
familar  with  the  institutions,  manners  and  customs  of  a  country,  as 
with  the  lessons  of  childho<xl,  are  often  taken  aback  by  the  recitals  of 
the  last  traveler.  The  truth  is,  while  they  have  been  dozing,the  spirit 
of  improvement  has  been  abroad,  waking  up  the  nations  from  the  slum- 
ber of  ages,  and  working  out  changes  upon  which  they  lift  up  their  eyes 
with  surprise,  as  from  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  nap. 

.  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  half.  Such  a  field  of  investigation — who  oan 
enter  it  without  bewilderment  ?  Literally  innumerable  are  the  objects 
which  throng  upon  the  traveler's  attention  in  foreign  lands.  If  he  be 
a  man  of  purpose,  he  will  select  a  few  X>f  the  most  c^>ngenial,  on  wbldl 
to  bestow  his  regards.  It  is  quite  possible,  that,  of  the  scores  of 
tourists  who  may  be  threading  the  thorough&res  of  a  country  at  the 
same  time,  no  two  of  them  will  be  engrossed  by  the  same  objects 
mainly^  and  if  some  single  object  should  perchance  command  the  at- 
tention of  them  all  alike,  the  chances  are,  greatly^  that  each  one  would 
view  it  in  a  different  light ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
course,  as  that  each  has  llis  own  peculiar  idiosyncrasy.  And  henoe  it 
results,  not  only  that  the  objects  which  share  the  attention  of  different 
travelers,  but  that  the  casts  of  thought,  which  the  same  object  impresses 
upon  their  minds  individually,  are  very  likely  to  be  as  diversified  as  the 
colors  of  the  kaleidoscope. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  philosophic  traveler,  who  dives  de^,  and 
brings  up  "  goodly  pearls,"  and  the  svperficial  traveler,  who  plajs 
with  the  bubbles  on  the  sur&ce — ^the  utilitarian  traveler,  with  his 
everlasting  cui  bono,  (what  good  ?)  and  the  latitudinarian  traveler,  who 
dashes  off  his  descriptions  as  indifferently  as  his  pen  sheds  the  ink — the 
husky  traveler,  who  gives  you  the  shell  without  the  kernel,  and  the 
piquant  traveler,  who  gives  you  the  kernel  without  the  shell — the 
phlegmatic  traveler,  who  leaves  feeling  to  children,  and  the  sendmentdl 
traveler,  who  is  put  into  raptures  at  every  turn — ^the  censorious  traveler 
who   sees   little  to   commend,  and  the  amiahle  traveler,  who 
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nothing  to  condemn — the  incredulous  traveler,  who  believes  nothing, 
and  the  credulous  traveler,  who  believes  everything — the  sublimated 
traveler,  who  is  above  you,  and  the  plodding  traveler  who  is  be- 
neath you — ^the  egotistic  traveler  who  disgusts  jon^the  frivolous  traveler, 
who  vexes  you,  and  the  commpn  sense  traveler,  who  edifies  and 
instructs  you. 

And  yet,  we  have '  scarcely  begun  the  classification.  And  in  each  of 
these  almost  innumerable  general  classes,  there  are  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, running  out  into  diversifications  so  minute,  as  to  exhibit  each 
individual  traveler  isolated  and  alone,  having,  as  it  respects  others, 
more  points  of  difference  than  of  resemblance.  And,  as  the  tree  pro- 
duces its  kind,  so  does  the  tourist. 

It  is  quite  too  much  to  expect  of  the  traveler,  that,  in  becoming 
such,  he  will  put  off  the  man,  and  put  on  the  angel.  His  strong  points 
and  his  weak  points  are  stamped  into  his  very  being,  and  travel  with 
him,  prompting  his  tongue  wben  he  speaks,  and  his  pen  when  he  writes. 

It  need  not  take  one  long  pd  learn  the  weak  points  of  a  traveler,  for 
he  will  be  sure  to  show  himself  The  very  excitement  of  travel,  like  an 
exhilarating  gas,  will  bring  him  out,and  make  him  as  garrulous  as  a  bull, 
finch.  If  you  follow  him  closely,  you  will  soon  discover  all  his  leanings, 
this  way  and  that,  and,  if  you  are  a  man  of  sense,  you  can  right  him, 
here^nd  there,  as  you  go  along. 

But,  however  subject  the  narrations  of  travelers  may  be  to  these 
little  deductions,  and  however  diverse  from  each  other,  |  it  may  fiiirlj 
enough  be  supposed,  that  they  record  what  is  honestly  conceived  to  be 
the  truth,  nay,  what  is  actimllg  the  truth,  with  these^little  discounts. 
And,  if  each  one  records  new  and  different  truth,or  the  same  truth  under 
a  different  aspect,  aii<l  thus  serves  up  a  fresh  repast,  he  may  well  enough 
be  forgiven  the  slight  deviations  tcj  which  his  weaknesses  expose  him. 

Undoubtedly  one  tourist  may  store  his  pages  with  vastly ^more  truth 
than  another,  and  truth  too,  vastly  more  important — or,  it  may  seem  so 
to  you,  while  to  another  the  very  reverse  may  seem  to  be  the  fact.  Is 
it  true  then,  that  there  is  as  radical  a  difference  in  readers,  as  Jin  tourists 
themselves — that  readers  too  have  their  weakntjsses"?  Verilv,  so  it 
would  seem,  for  they  need  as  much  indulgence  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  tourist  himself,  as  the  latter  does  from  them ;  but  this  is  a  positive 
blessing,  and  all  together  should  rejoice  in  these  "  diversities  of  gifts," 
if  there  be  but  "  the  same  spirit"  of  truth  and  of  mutual  forbearance  to 
temper  them.     They  are  the  spice  of  travel. 
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A   WORD   TO    OUR   FRIENDS. 


Those  to  whom  this  our  first  Ntiiiil>cr  i<  sent,  without  being  ordered,  ar« 
friends  upon  whom  we  relj  with  confifU-n«-r,  tn  r-o-npi-rute  with  those  already 
in  tho  field,  in  getting  up  duhs,  umi  we  doubt  not  they  will  doit,  either 
person  a  lly  or  by  yroxy.  Tlie  prein  iuMi*;  we  ofter,  may  l>e  regarded  as  liberal, 
the  lowest  coiuiisting  in  a  copy  of  the  wnrk  for  every  eight  subscribers.  Thus 
ever}'  one  is  secured  against  the  loss  of  his  time,  with  a  chance  ibr  some- 
thing better. 

The  encouragement  we  have  already  received,  haA  stamped  permanenot 
upon  the  work,  and  we  have  made  our  arrangements  accordingly.  We  re- 
joice in  being  able  to  send  out  this  assurance  with  our  first  number.  Bui| 
that  we  may  graduate  the  extent  of  our  edition  for  the  year,  our  friends  will 
greatly  eblige  us  by  making  their  first  remittance  of  names  at  their  eariiest 
convenience,  with  an  estimate  of  the  additionul  number  they  will  probablj 
be  able  to  send.  In  so  doing,  tliey  may  save  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
expense. 

We  have  adopted  the  advance  pay  system,  from  the  deeply  wrougkt  eon* 
yiction,  that  it  is  best  both  for  subscriber  and  publisher — best  for  the  sub- 
scriber, because  he  gets  the  work  a  hundred  per  cent  the  eheaper  for  it  and 
best  for  the  publisher,  because  he  gets  his  money,  and  gets  it  too  whoa  he 
Beeds  it  Uuder  the  old  credit  system,  the  prompt  pay  subscriber  does  wkal 
is  equivalent  to  footing  the  bill  of  his  delinquent  neighbor.  There  are 
Magazines  no  larger  than  our  own,  and  no  better  got  up,  whose  subscription 
price  is  two  dollars  a  year.  This  very  low  figure  in  price,  is  based,of  couraei 
upon  the  assurance  of  a  large  subscription.  And  now,  if  yoii  like  it^  will 
you  not  send  back  to  us  in  return  that  most  pleasant  of  all  resi>onBes  to 
editors  and  publishers,  a  list  of  names,  with  the  appropriate  accompaniment  f 
If  we  have  contributed  any  thing  to  your  enjoyment,  tho  least  you  can  do  if 
le  wish  us  **  a  Uappy  new  year^^^  in  this  substantial  Ibrm. 

If  any  are  destitute  of  a  Prospectus,  they  will  find  one  upon  the  cover, 
and,  what  is  better,  they  have  the  work  itself.  There  will  doubtless  be 
here  and  there  one,  who  will  want  a  very  short  indulgence,  and  agents  will- 
ing to  take  the  responsibility  on  themselves,  will  of  course  send  their  names. 


The  size  of  our  pag<i  is  larger  than  wc  contemplated  when  we  issued 
our  prospectus.  A  volume  of  twelve  numlK'rs  will  contain  more  matter,  all 
original,  than  three  ordinary  sized  one  dollar  l)ook.s.  Of  ihetalue  of  iti 
contents,  as  compared  with  the  trio,  wc  leave  tho  reader  to  judge.  The 
paper  we  use,  is  the  best  that  can  be  procured  in  the  state  at  this  time. 

As  will  be  seen,  competitors  for  premiums,  liave  all  the  time  they  ask. 
Names  are  coming  in  apace. 
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NOTES  OF   FOREK5N    TRAVEL 

BT  BST.  GEO.  DUFFIKLD,  D.  D. 


CHAPTER  n. 

LaruMster^ — Carlisle^ — Appetwance  of  (he  Gauntry, — OocU  and  Iron  region, — Jhiet- 
^view  with  a  Civil  Engineer, — Paisley;  lesson  ai  a  Sbrse  Bace^ — Glaagow;  iU 
^  Caihed/raX ;  its  Necropolis  ;  its  Houses,  and  its  Brigot  Street 

August  25^A.  The  next  town  of  note  was  Lancaster,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  remarkable  in  picturesque  appearance,  rolling  char, 
acter  of  the  land,  and  rich  productive  soil,  resembling  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania.  East  of  the  town  so  called,  a  large,  old  church  stan^ 
upon  the  top  of  a  sloping  hill,  with  grave-yard  in  firoQlil^  riAag  a^  it 
were  in  terraces,  and  making  a  fine  appearance.  TS^t09m  itself  lies 
chiefly  on  the  sides  of  two  hills,  and  in  the  valley  InSmNC  The  cowi- 
try  northeast  of  Lancaster  is  very  fertile  and  beanlffiiL  :  Penrith  llM^ 
east  of  Lancaster,  and  is  a  town  of  some  note.  Upon  the  soimvjUMJjJP 
a  hill  to  the  south  of  the  road,  are  the  ruins  of  Arnold  CaBtle,  beariqg 
that  name.  The  country,  as  you  approach  Carlisle,  spreads  out  into  a 
wider  v^ey,  and  the  hills  bounding  it  becon^e  bolder,  and  mcH-e  dis- 
tinctly rising  like  mountains,  whose  curvilinear  summits  can  be  traced 
to  a  great  distance.  The  intervening  land  is  not  so  hilly,  nor  the  hiUs 
80  picturesque,  as  near  X<ancaster ;  but,  nevertheless,  very  beautifiil, 
and  resembling  much  the  appescrance  of  Cumb^land  valley  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Carlisle.  The  houses  in  Iaq- 
caster  are  mostly  built  of  bride — ^those  in  Carlisle  of  stone,  and  bath 
are  quite  compact — ^in  these  respects  resembling  their  Americm  iiai 
tations.  Soon  afler  this  we  entered  Scotland,  passing  by  the  famcms 
Gretna  Green,  so  well  known  for  its  accommodation  for  runaway 
matches.     England  and  Scotland  are  here  divided  by  a  small  staf^ean. 

The  hills  rise  more  predpitously  and  loftily,  as  you  travel  north, 
and  the  valleys  contract  in  width,  sometimes  beoc^ming  ravines.  There 
are  no  trees  upon  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  hills;  but  where  thej 
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are  too  rough  and  ru^ginl  for  cultivation,  tho  heather  is  found  in  great 
abundance.  It  was  in  full  bloom  as  I  passed,  and  the  light  purple  hue 
it  gave  the  moor,  was  particularly  pleasant  to  the  eye.  The  grouse, 
somuch  thought  of  in  Scotland,  live  upon  it,  and  are  found  in  places  in 
great  numbers.  From  this  time,  for  two  months  to  come,  the  sports- 
men will  be  busy  in  pursuit  of  it.  In  England  the  sporting  season 
does  not  commence  till  the  first  proximo. 

The  road  led  throug\i  an  extensive  coal  and  iron  region.  After  it 
became  dark,  the  lights  of  numerous  furnaces  near  the  road  and  fiur- 
ther  removed,  frequently  illumitiatcd  our  way.  Much  of  the  railroad 
iron  shipped  to  the  United  Stat4?s,  I  was  told,  was  manufactured  in  this 
region.  The  furnaces  are  constructed  very  differently  from  onrs,  in 
which  the  oar  is  fluxed  by  the  aid  of  ignited  chare* )al.  Tliey  are  made 
after  the  fiishion  of  the  common  glass  furnaces,  and  are  often  strung 
along  in  rows  or  streets,  in  great  numbers,  and  are  tapped  as  the  pots 
fill.  The  coal  is  coked  before  being  put  with  the  ore  into  the  fumaoe, 
and  the  smoke  created,  in  their  vicinity,  is  so  dense  and  black  as  sensi- 
bly to  affect  the  atmosphere. 

A  very  intelligent  gentleman,  who  I  learned  was  a  civil  engineer, 
and  who  traveled  with  me  to  Glasgow,  gave  me  much  information 
concerning  various  matters  in  England  and  Scotland.  He  inquired 
with  deep  interest  and  curiosity,  about  many  things  in  the  United 
States,  when  he  learned  I  was  from  there.  He  resides  in  Glasgow, 
and  had  been  np  to  London  for  a  two-fold  purpose :  one  was  to  efiect 
a  consolidation  of  the  railroad  interests,  in  order  to  render  them  more 
generally  and  equally  lucrative.  At  present  the  railroad  companies 
are  warring  among  themselves,  and  notwithstanding  their  high  rates  of 
toH,  the  best  of  them,  it  is  said,  divide  no  more  than  from  three  to 
four  per  cent,  and  some  do  no  more  than  pay  the  interest  due  to  bond- 
holders. He  was  anxious  also  to  effect  an  arrangement  with  the  con- 
tinental railroads,  which  would  turn  the  current  of  European  emigra- 
tion, by  way  of  Glasgow  through  Scotland,  and  prevent  the  formation 
of  companies  and  the  building  of  steam  vessels  for  a  direct  communi- 
cation between  Marseilles  and  the  United  States.  In  speaking  on  the 
difference  between  the  religious  influence  and  systems  of  England  and 
Scotland,  he  said,  there  was  &r  more  of  the  democratic  spirit  in  Soot- 
land,  and  less  of  respect  for  clerical  authority.  The  English  clergy, 
he  remarked,  somehow  succeeded  in  making  the  young  people  of  iAieit 
charges,  respect  them  much  more  than  did  the  Scottish  ministry.  He 
had  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  in  his  portfolio,  which  he  had  read  with  deep 
interest,  and  felt  curious  to  know  the  name  and  character  of  the  author, 
and  what  effect  it  had  produced  in  t^e  United  States,  particularly  at 
the  South. 


A  TILT  WITH  FIDDLERS  AND  RACERS.    ^  tJ55    61 

I  reached  Glasgow  a  little  after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  took  lodg- 
ings at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  on  George  Square.  The  kind  care  of  Pro- 
vidence has  preserved  from  all  accidents  or  anything  unpleasant. 

August  26th  I  was  quite  disappointed  to-day,  in  calling  at  the  office 
of  the  friend  I  had  come  to  visit,  to  find  that  he  was  out  of  town,  as 
were  also  all  others  whom  I  had  hoped  to  see.     It  is  the  period  when 
all  who  can  get  away,  are  disposed  to  take  a  little  recreation  and  visit 
the  different  watering  places.     The  day  was  clear  and  fine,  and  seeing 
an  omnibus  bearing  the  advertisement,  "  6d  to  Paisley,"  I  thought  I 
would  enter  it,  but  it  was  filled  with  people  inside  and  out.     Having 
passed  some  distance  forward,  I  met  another  standing >near  the  depot. 
I  mounted  on  top,  and  it  was  soon  laden  to  the  utmost.     Presently  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  merry  Scotchmen,  full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
on  their  way  to  the  races.     They  managed  to  call  up  a  traveling  fid- 
dler, and  kept  him  twanging  and  scraping  his  strings,  playing  jigs  and 
glees,  all  the  way.     Three  boys  of  differeift  size,  started  to  rim  with 
tiie  omnibus,  and  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  -and  cheers  of  the 
passengers,  and  as  I  found  at  last,  the  expectation  of  reward,  they  actu- 
ally kept  up  with  the  vehicle  the  whole  distance  of  seven  miles.     I 
pitied  the  poor  fellows,  who  were  all  glowing  with  heat ;   but  they 
seemed  quite  pleased,  when  the  coppers  collected  from  the  passengers 
for  the  fiddler  and  the  racers,  were  distributed.     The"  road  was^lined 
with  carriages  of  all  sorts,  and  foot  passengers  in  great  numbers,  going 
to  '^  the  races."    It  seemed  to  be  a  scene  and  seascm  of  general  excite- 
ment.    I  regretted  for  a  moment  that  I  had  entered  the  coach ;  but  the 
scenery  and  dwellings,  every  where  appeanng,  were  so  beautiful,  that 
I  became  absorbed  in  beholding  the  rich  panorama  that  parsed  before 
my  view.     The  omnibus  drove  through  the  town,  and  a  mile  beyond 
it,  where,  with  twenty  or  thirty  others,  I  was  landed  on  tHe  race 
ground.      There  had  been  a  race  an  hour  before,  and  another  w0a 
expected  in  a  short  time.     At  first  I  felt  quite  sad,  and   reproachofi-. 
myself  for  an  instant  in  yielding  to  the  impulse  to  go  to  Paisley,  witit '^- 
out  knowing  what  was  to  be  done.     But  it  occurred  to  me,  you  will 
see  Scotia  in  her  frolics ;    pass  through  thfe  crowds,  look,  hear,  and 
study  the  developments  of  character  you  may  witness,  and  then  with* 
draw  before  the  races  re-commence.     I  did  so. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  booths,  wagons,  carts  of  various  des- 
criptions, scaffoldings  to  let  for  the  easier  view  of  the  races,  and  crowds 
of  people.  There  were  fruits  dragged  around  in  hand-carts,  and  carts 
with  donkies,  which  I  find  are  quite  common,  both  here  and  in  Liver- 
pool. All  sorts  of  cries  were.to  be  heard — ^"  haalfe  a  jug  o'  gooseber- 
ries for  a  baubee ;  a  poond  o'  pears  for  twa  pence,  or  haalfe  a  pooad 
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for  a  penny '' — and  similar  noisy  advortisemontfl.  The  Scotch  dialect 
sounded  pleasant  to  my  ears  and  quite  familiar.  Every  where  I  warn 
resemblances  in  person,  feature  and  expression  of  countenance,  to  peo- 
ple I  had  often  Keen,  making  me  to  start,  and  inwardly  think  I 
have  surely  met  this  one  and  tht^  other  before.  The  same  thing  I  had 
also  noticed  in  Jjiverpool,  hut  it  was  only  one  of  those  strong  facto 
which  seem  to  show,  tliat  there  arc  varieties  of  families  and  forms,  and 
peculiarities  of  feature,  propagated  from  generation  to  generation  fai 
the  same  races,  proving  the  same  general  and  remarkable  agreementi 
which  the  face  of  society  presents  in  the  parent  country  and  in  our 
own.  The  same  names  and  faces,  and  personal  forms,  oontinoallj 
meeting  me,  I  can  scarcely  feel  that  I  am  in  a  foreign  land.  I  suppoee 
there  was  drinking  in  the  booths,  for  I  saw  crowds  in  and  around, 
where,  as  I  guessed,  by  the  bottles,  they  were  retailing  intozicatiB|g 
liquors.  I  did  not  enter  or  apprcach  them,  but  took  a  turn  op  two 
among  the  scattered  crowds.  I  ^^-as  pleased,  however,  to  be  able  to 
say,  that  1  saw  not  one  person  intoxicated  until  I  was  returning  into 
the  town,  where  I  met  a  poor  woman  holding  on  to  the  arm  of  her 
husband,  as  I  supposed,  and  trying  to  prevent  him  from  going  forward, 

*but  he  would  look  smilingly  at  her,  and  putting  her  arm  under  hb 
own,  pull  her  forward  till  she  would  step  before  him,  and  try  to  inter- 
cept his  way.  My  heart  sickened  at  the  sight  of  this  domestic  wretdl- 
edness.  Alas !  what  a  curse  upon  man,  and  especially  the  poor  man, 
is  intoxicating  drink !  The  drinking  I  see  in  this  country,  prevaleat 
among  all  sorts  of  people,  fills  me  with  surprise.  In  aU  the  hotels^ 
wines  of  various  sorts,  and  brandy,  are  constantly  called  for  by  eyery 
one,  whether  he  sits  down  to  a  table  by  himself,  or  with  two  or  tiirea 
acquaintances.  The  poorer  classes  indulge  in  ale  and  beer,  and  yel^ 
withal,  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  the  staggering,  wallowing  intoxieik 
tion,  which  1  have  so  often  witnessed  in  Detroit,  and  other  cities  in  tka 
United  States,  among  the  low  and  degraded.  It  would  relieve  ti{|a 
working  classes  here  greatly,  if  they  would  give  up  their  ale  and  beer, 

.  and  other  liquors,. which  their  moderate  wages  cannot  well  enable  than 
to  obtain.  I  saw  no  broils,  heard  no  railery,  nor  witnessed  any  angry 
or  uproarious  proceedings.  The  races,  I  understood,  ^re  conducted 
by  certain  of  the  gentry,  who  were  trying  the  speed  of  the  creatorea 
they  had  themselves  bred,  and  which  they  were  offering  for  sale  aft 
hours  advertised.  None  were  allowed  to  enter  their  horses  for  tlio 
race  but  those  who  h^  actually  bred  and  owned  them.  This  was  ffYfKk 
to  me  as  an  excuse,  if  not  partial  justification,  of  the  whole  procedure, 
by  a  gentleman  afterward,  with  whom  I  conversed,  and  to  whom  I 
niade  my  objections  against  the  whole  thing.    "  As  for  betting,"  aaid 
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he,  "  men  will  do  that  at  any  and  every  opportunity ;  you  cannot  help 
it"  The  loss  of  time  and  laborious  industry,  the  unshipping  of  daily 
habits  of  application,  the  wild  excitement,  the  waste  of  money,  and 
the  increase  and  power  of  temptations,  &c.,  however,  are  a  sufficient 
condemnation,  and  &r  more  than  counterbalance  any  gain  to  be  had 
firom  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses.  I  tarried  on  the  ground 
some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  took  a  cab  for  the  town,  before 
the  second  heat  of  the  races  commenced.  Paisley  is  an  old  and  rather 
dirty  looking  town.  Like  all  others,  both  in  this  country  and  England, 
that  I  have  yet  seen,  there  are  no  trees  planted  on  the  streets  before 
the  houses.  Occasionally,  some  may  be  seen  in  the  yards,  which  are 
very  small,  or  in  the  parks  or  small  enclosures  in  the  centre  of  their 
crescents,  or  along  the  margins  of  their  terraces.  Even  the  farm-housea 
are  almost  unprotected  from  the  sun  by  trees.  But  perhaps  they  are 
not  needed,  for  he  does  not  here  seem  to  pour  down  his  scalding  beams, 
with  the  fierceness,  and  melting  power,  he  often  does  in  the  United 
States. 

The  rail  road,  as  it  enters  Paisley  and  passes  through  it,  runs  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  town  lying  on  the  margin 
of  the  River  Clyde,  and  the  sides  of  the  adjacent  hills.  An  immense 
and  lofty  bridge  forms  a  viaduct  for  the  cars,  not  only  through  the 
town,  but  over  the  river ;  and  affords  a  fine  opportunity  for  looking 
OTer  the  whole  place.  You  purchase  your  ticket  below,  and  ascend  a 
long  flight  of  stairs  which  brings  you  up  to  the  station,  the  streets  pas- 
sing under  the  road,  and  the  lofty  archways  by  which  it  is  sustained,  v 
The  jail  towers  up  from  the  stream,  on  one  side,  immediately  adjoin^ 
ing  the  station,  and  the  court  house  on  the  other.  The  houses  are  near- 
ly all  built  of  stone,  and  covered  with  tiles  the  color  of  burnt  brick. 
Some  of  the  low  and  more  ancient  cottages  are  covered  with  roofs  of 
thatched  straw.  Coal  universally  is  burned,  which  renders  the  danger 
of  fire  less.  As  I  returned  in  the  cars,  I  mused  on  all  I  had  seen,  and 
thought  how  easily  an  incident,  of  a  perfectly  innocent  or  indifferent 
nature,  might  be  maliciously  perverted  to  the  injury  of  any  man's  rep- 
utation, whatever  might  be  his  character.  "  How  would  it  sound,'* 
thought  I ,,  "  and  what  malignant  use  might  enemies  make  of  it,  were 
the  illnatured  slanderer  but  to  state  the  simple  fact,  that  almost  ttie 
first  thing  I  did,  upon  getting  into  Scotland,  was  to  go  to  the  Paisley 
race  course."  Not  a  few  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  have  in  this  way,  been  severely  slandered  and  seriously  abused. 

August  21fth.  Spent  the  morning  in  visiting  the  Cathedral  and 
Necropolis,  which  latter  is  on  the  side  of  a  steep  ,and  lofty  hill,  while 
that  of  Liverpool  lies  deep  in  an  excavated  hollow.     The  cathedra]  ded> 
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ioated  to  the  memory  of  St.  Mungtj — the  old  monk  that  planted 
down  first  on  the  spot  where  it  is  erected,  and  drew  the  wonderiog  and 
superstitious  around  him,  attracted  by  the  fume  of  his  piety — is  one  of^ 
the  few  ancient  places  of  idolatrous  worship,  which  escaped  thedeetroj- 
ing  hand  of  the  Scottish  reformers.  It  is  situated  on  a  sloping  hill  OQ 
the  west  side  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  a  choir,  with 
transepts,  and  aisles,  and  a  crypt  of  ancient  structure.  The  olioir 
only  is  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  On  asking  the  man  that  led  me 
through  it,  if  there  was  an  organ  in  it,  he  quickly  replied,  **  Nae,  naa^ 
it  is  the  established  kirk  worships  here ;  we  ha^  nao  organs — ^there  was 
one  once,  but  it  was  destroyed."  In  the  aisles  of  the  choir  I  noticed 
some  tombs  and  entablatures,  and  also  in  the  crypt.  That  which  mun- 
ly  attracted  my  attention  was  the  tomb  and  entablatures  of  Arcb- 
bishop  Law,  bearing  date  A.  D.  1642,  with  the  following  Latin  inscrip- 
tion:— 

8at  rlzi  quia  non  corpus 
Sine  pectore  yixi 
Mi  carae  Christus  reli, 
Gio  que  fait. 

and  the  aphorisms: — 

Omnibus  calconda  rla  est  mortalibos 

atque 
Galcat  earn  Christ!  sub  duce  salvus  erit. 

The  inscription  on  the  main  entablature  was  so  much  injured,  and 
de&ced  by  violence  and  blows,  as  to  be  illegible. 

In  the  centre  of  the  main  crypt,  beneath  the  choir,  is  the  tomb  of  St. 
Mungo,  which  is  a  slab  or  two,  elevated  above  the  floor,  on  the  centre 
of  which  lies  the  sculptured  figure  of  the  saint,  with  mutilated  head  ; 
and  from  the  four  ends,  arise,  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  four  columna, 
representing  arches ;  centering  in  the  main  arch,  and  forming  a  canopj 
of 'stone  work. 

This  Cathedral  has  no  extended  transepts,  but  only  the  nave  and 
aisles,  north  and  south,  interrupted  by  lofty  windows  adjoining  the 
dioir,  on  either  side  of  which  are  gates  and  steps  leading  down  to  the 
crypt.  Attached  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  building  is  a  chapel, 
called  the  ladies  chapel,  and  another  to  the  east  end  of  the  main  build- 
ing. ' 

Leaving  the  Cathedral  and  the  slabs  covering  the  ground  around  it^ 
I  passed,  by  a  massy  bridge,  to  the  eastern  and  precipitous  side,  which 
has  been  appropriated  as  a  place  of  interment,  and  is  called  the  Necrop- 
olis, or  city  of  the  dead.  The  hill  is  very  high  and  steep  ;  walks  are 
cut  out,  and  wind  up  its  side  in  terraces,  the  intermediate  spaces  being* 
appropriated  for  vaults,  tombs,  and  graves.  I  observed  but  from  four  to 
six  feet  in  breadth  was  all  the  space  allotted  to  a  family,  and  that  it  is 
customary,  at  every  interment,  to  take  up  the  body  last  burned,  and 
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deposit  the  newly  dead  in  its  place,  the  more  ancient  being  given  its 
place  toward  the  top.  The  stones  stand  in  lines  almost  touching  each 
other,  and  forming  and  resembling  an  irregular  sort  of  walls,  or  fences. 
On  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  and  rising  above  the  comb  of  the  roof 
of  the  Cathedral  opposite,  are  placed  the  statue  and  monument,  erected 
at  public  expense,  to  the  memory  of  John  Knox,  and  the  reformers^ 
Hamilton,  Kennedy,  Geo,  Wishart,  Knox's  instructor,  and  others.  Thi» 
monument,  raised  in  honor  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  bears  re<v 
ord  of  its  chief  facts  and  interesting  dates,  is  in  good  taste,  and  speaks 
well  for  the  Protestantism  of  Glasgow.  A  massy  colunm  springs  up 
to  a  considerable  height,  from  a  heavy  pedestal,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
column  stands  the  statue  of  Knox,  looking  down,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
Cathedral  on  the  other  side.  Near  to  this  monument,  and  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  is  another,  and  quite  massy,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mo- 
Gavin,  the  author  of  "The  Protestant,"  an  anti-Catholic  publication,  and 
not  far  from  it  a  gorgeous  mausoleum,  which  some  rich  man  has  erect- 
ed for  himself,  being  in  form  of  a  temple. 

The  houses  in  Glasgow  are  generally  built  of  a  very  fine  kind  of  free- 
stone, a  quarry  of  which  adjoins  the  cemetery.  In  the  newer  parts  of 
the  city,  streets  are  laid  out  in  the  form  of  crescents,  with  an  enclosure 
cultivated,  or  tastefully  planted  with  trees  in  the  middle.  Sometimes 
the  one  side  of  a  street  rises  up  rapidly,  and  stands  upon  a  terrace, 
while  the  slope  to  the  lower  side,  is  planted  with  trees  imd  shrubbery. 
There  has  been  an  observance  ofsymmetry,  and  of  architectural  design 
and  taste,  in  the  construction  of  ranges  of  houses,  for  private  residence 
or  renting,  so  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  different  pallaces.  Dif- 
ferent stories  are  appropriated,  also,  as  different  dwellings,  there  being 
a  common  flight  of  stairs  immediately  on  entering  the  door  from  the 
street.  A  parlor,  dining-room,  two  or  more  chambers,  a  hall,  a  kitchen, 
a  water-closet,  and  all  the  conveniences  necessary,  will  be  f^und  con- 
veniently arranged,  all  on  the  same  floor,  and  rented  as  a  separate  dwell- 
ing to  each  family.  They  are  all  called  "  fiats,"  and  the  entrance-way 
"  closes."  Habitations,  stately  and  convenient,  are  thus  afforded,  and 
at  moderately  cheap  rents,  there  being,  counting  basement  stories, 
sometimes  four  and  five  different "  flats,"  or  as  many  different  domidls. 
If  the  door  of  the  "  close"  is  shut,  you  ring  the  bell,  over  whose  knob 
is  the  name  of  the  person  you  wish  to  see,  when  presently  it  is  answered 
by  a  sound  within,  being  the  removal  of  the  bolt  or  bar,  which  is  ac- 
complished by  a  servant  ^om  above,  by  means  of  appliances  on  each 
"  flat." 

The  balance  of  the  day  I  spent  with  the  friends  I  had  hoped  to  see, 
and  whOf  having  returned,  received  me  very  cordially.    After  dinner, 
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about 7  oVlock  p.  m.,  Mr.  Brydon  took  inoto  Hi«,  as  he  naid,  "parts of 
the  city  which  a  stranger  would  not  lie  likely  to  visit."  He  led  me 
through  a  street  called  ^*  Brigot  stre^^t."'  properly  hri<1ge  gate,  the  word 
''gate*^  being  understood  by  the  Si'otrh  as  the  equivalent  for  road  or 
way.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  cnx)ke<1,  narrow,  and  dirty; 
aad  leads,  on  one  side,  from  the  C'atliiHlral  to  the  bridge,  and  on  llie 
other,  to  where  the  am*ient  Bishop  luid  built  his  palace.  <Jri^^nally  it 
was  the  way  along  which  he  rode  to  the  Cathedral ;  and  the  first  bridge 
was  built  by  him.  Antiquated,  low-storied  houses,  with  gable  SDds^ 
and  old  fashioned  adornments,  were  pointed  out,  in  one  or  two  other 
places,  as  the  dwellings  of  the  ancient  nobility.  The  houses  on  tkis 
.street  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  yiMirs  old,  built  of  stone,  with  low 
.  stories,  and  the  ^'flat^''  are  eranimcd  with  the  po<»rer  classes  of  the 
people.  There  being  no  yards,  and  no  plnce  to  retire  to,  but  the  street^ 
the  inhabitants  throng  the  latter — men*,  women  and  cldrdren,  standing 
or  walking  about,  and  filling  the  whole  of  the  narrow  way.  "  Here," 
said  my  guide,  "  are  many  who  know  not  where  they  will  sleep  to 
n^ht,  or  get  their  next  meal.^'  The  women  seemed  to  abound,  tad 
none  of  them  had  any  bonnet  or  covering  on  their  heads,  nor  shoes  or 
•.  stockings  on  their  feet.  Policemen,  at  different  distances,  were  to  be 
-seen  quietly  standing  or  moving  amongst  them,  and  all  seemed  in  good 
humor,  to  be  pursuing  their  own  way,  or  loitering  about.  Groupe  d 
girls  passed  along — ^but  in  all  my  walks  I  saw  no  one  drunk,  nor  heard 
any  noisy  outbreak;  nor  witnessed  any  tokens  of  wrath  and  quarrelling ; 
nor  heard  any  lascivious  or  lewd  or  profane  remarks,  (  which  Mr  B. 
said  was  quite  remarkable) ;  nor  witnessed  any  rude  behavior ;  nor  was 
ACooeted  by  any  beggar,  or,  otherwise,  by  any  man  woman  or  child. 
The  most  disgusting  thing  I  saw  (but  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  snr^ 
rounding  filth,)  was  of  a  girl  about  fifteen,  combing  her  head,  as  she 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  with  a  fine  tooth  comb,  and  seeking 
with  murderous  thumb  to  rid  it  of  annoying  inhabitants. 

The  ancient  bridge  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  town  of 
Glasgow  contains  many  very  fine  houses.  They  are  built  of  stcme, 
with  walls  very  thick,  full  eighteen  inches,  and  sometimes  more.  Like 
Liverpool,  its  chimneys  are  all  topped  and  manned  with  crocks  and  fun* 
fiels,  one  to  each  separate  flue.  The  city  is  full  of  stir  and  business  ; 
its  shipping  extensive;  its  harbor  good,  the  tide  below  the  bridge  rising 
and  £^lling  six  to  seven  feet ;  and  factories  of  various  sorts  sending  upt^ 
through  their  tall  chimneys,  in  every  direction,  immense  columns  of 
smoke.  There  is  here  one  of  the  tallest  chimneys  I  ever  saw,  and  said 
to  be  the  tallest  in  the  world.  It  seems  to  ascend  almost  to  the  douds. 
It  is  attached  to  some  chemical  establishmoit,  whose  owner  was  oftea 
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indited  for  a  nuisanoe,  by  reason  of  offensive  odors  and  unhealtby 
exhalations,  producing  sickness  occasionally  aroUnd  amongst  the  neigh- 
bors, which  his  operations  disengaged.  The  tall  chimney  was  greeted 
to  carry  them  off,  and  I  was  told,  that  at  a  distance  in  the  interior,  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  is  perilled  by  the  vapors  that  are  wafted  firom 
the  summit 
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EcUnbufrnhj^^The  OJdamdNew  Thwn^ — The  CasCU, — e^^  Knox's  Ebwe^ — AUm^ 
ing  Ghwrch.—Dr.  OtUhrie^-^Br.  Cmdiish,--V(Mrwu8  Celibriiuit,-^Tork ;  iis  lOn- 
istcTj — Sheffield^ — Process  of  making  Stedj — JTie  home  and  the  Umb  of  Shakspeonre: 

August  28;A.  Left  Glasgow  for  Edinburgh,  at  9  a.  m.,  and  reached 
there  about  11  30  a.  m.  The  country  is  very  beautiful,  and  covered 
with  a  plenteous  harvest.  Visited  M>s.  Duncan,  the  mother  of  Mary 
Lundie  Duncan,  and  was  much  pleased  with  her  spirit  and  conversation. 
She  is  the  friend  of  my  friend  and  fellow  student.  Rev.  Mr.  Mathias 
Bruen,  long  since  deceased.  I  observed  both  his  bust  and  portrait  in 
her  parlor.  The  letters  I  had  received  from  him,  while  in  this  land,  had 
early  made  me  acquainted  with  her  excellent  character.  In  the  evening 
I  went  in  pursuit  of  a  brother  of  one  of  my  people.  My  way  to  his 
dwelling,  led  me  across  the  north  bridge,  into  High  street,  and  into  the 
older  part  of  the  city.  The  west,  and  north-west  end  of  the  city  are  very 
splendid,  the  streets  being  built  after  the  manner  of  the  west  end  of 
Glasgow,  but  more  beautiful.  The  stone  used  in  building,  is  a  sand- 
stone of  fine  texture,  resembling  the  Oolitic  rocks  of  England,  that 
crop  out  between  London  and  Bristol,  and  are  admirably  fitted  fbr 
building  purposes.  They  can  be  easily  got  out  of  the  quarry,  in  what- 
ever size  they  may  be  wanted ;  are  so  soft,  at  first,  as  to  be  easily  cot 
with  a  knife,  and  chiseled  into  shape,  or  sawed  with  a  common  cross-ci^rti 
saw,  but  when  exposed,  become  harder  and  harder  with  age.  Betwe^ 
the  old  and  new  cites  of  the  city,  there  is  a  deep  ravine,  in  which  the 
Rail  road  runs,  and  over  which  bridges  are  thrown.  The  castle  stands 
on  one  side  of  it,  upon  a  rocky,  lofty,  precipitous  bluff,  impossible  to  be 
climbed  upon  three  sides  of  it.  A  spacious  esplanade  speads  itself 
out  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  at  the  head  of  High  street,  which  evidently 
thence  took  its  name.  From  the  deep  ravine,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hill,  rise  rows  of  dark  old  stone  houses,  seven,  eight  and  nine  stories 
high,  looking  in  one  direction  on  the  terrace  on  which  stand  the  Bank 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Free  Gburch  College.  These  houses  extend,  on 
the  crown  of  tiie  hill,  over  to  High  street,  where  they  »e  three,  four, 
and  five  stories.  In  the  same  way,  die  habitati<»s  descend  down  on 
the  south  side  of  this  street,  and  of  the  hill.      High  street  nuon  grad* 
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uallj  along  down  the  top  of  the  ridj^e,  from  the  Castle  to  ita  eastern 
termmus.  John  Knox^s  house  stands  some  distance  down  High  street^ 
where  it  suddenly  contracts.  It  juts  out  into  the  street,  and  narrows 
it  by  nearly  its  own  width.  It  is  a  small,  very  ancient  looking,  low 
ceiling,  two  or  three  storied  house,  with  attic  gables,  very  steep,  eadi 
higher  story  projecting  into  the  street  over  the  immediate  lower  one, 
and  gives  it  a  very  uncouth  appearance.  Its  windows  are  small,  with 
very  diminutive  panes  of  glass  leaded  together.  »  It  is  occupied  by 
tobacconists  and  other  small  dealers.  On  the  comer  of  the  house, 
looking  directly  up  High  street,  is  a  small  piece  of  stone  sculpture, 
representing  Knox  in  the  attitude  of  preaching  the  word.  It  is  placed 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  second  story,  on  the  projecting  comer.  Hie 
house  is  shabby  looking,  and  is  sustained  partly  by  a  new  Churdi, 
which  has  recently  been  erected  immediately  east  of  it.  The  Scotch 
show  not  the  desire  to  preserve  it,  that  the  English  do  the  house  of 
Shakepeare.  It  forms  a  very  important  point,  and  is  commonly  refer- 
red to,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  stranger  his  way,  in  that  part 
of  the  city.  I  passed  it  on  my  way  to  Plaisance  street,  and  here  again, 
as  at  Glasgow  on  Saturday  night,  I  was  brought,  about  an  hour  before 
dark,  among  the  poor  and  more  degraded  population  of  Scotland.  It 
corresponded  exactly  with  what  I  had  observed  in  the  former  place. 
From  all  that  I  saw,  however,  I  cannot  but  think  that  my  old  friend 
and  fellow  student,  the  Rev.  A.  McQelland,  D.  D.,  who  recently,  in  a 
letter  published  in  the  Dutch  Intelligencer,  in  New.  York,  abusing  the 
Scotch  greately,  as  drunken,  besotted,  and  more  degraded  and  wretched 
than  the  slaves  in  the  United  States,  has  too  highly  wrought  the  pic- 
ture. I  inquired  of  a  young  laboring  man,  poorly  clad,  who  was  idly 
standing  on  the  comer,  about  which  others  thronged,  in  passing  and 
re-passing,  where  John  Knox's  house  was.  He  pointed  me  forward  to 
the  projecting  house,  at  some  distance,  and  said,  ^^  there  it  is ;  ye  can  see 
it  weel,  but  ye  shud  gang  and  see  Charley's  monument,  on  the  hill  back 
there."  I  thanked  him  for  his  information,  when  he  good-humoredly 
smiled,  and  as  I  started  irom  hl^,  gave  me  two  or  three  taps  of  hia 
hand  on  my  back,  in  testimony  of  his  good  will. 

August  29th.  This  day  I  heard  Drs.  Guthrie  and  Candlish  preach  ; 
and  was  very  much  pleased  and  edified  with  both.  I  was  pleased  with 
Dr.  McNeile,  but  much  more  with  them.  The  Sabbath  is  well  observed 
in  Edinburgh,  The  hours  of  worship  were  11  a.  M.,.and  2  p.  m.,  pre- 
cisely as  among  the  Presbyterians,  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction,  in  Car- 
•  lisle,  Pennsylvania.  I  had  thought  of  going,  in  the  evening,  to  hear  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Mennohie,  who  has  been  an  Irish  Roman  priest, 
and  having  turned  Protestant,  is  laboring  for  the  reform  and  education 
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of  the  children  of  Irish  Catholics.  My  good  friend  seemed  to  think  I 
would  not  be  pleased  with  his  manner  and  ways ;  said  the  good  people 
of  Edinburgh  began  to  doubt  his  piety  and  reliableness,  and  that  the 
Free  Presbyterians  who  had  sustained  him,  were  becoming  suspicious ; 
that,  however  he  may  have  been,  like  Ronge,  converted  from  Roman- 
ism, he  has  not  been  soundly  converted  to  Christ.  At  the  close  of  this 
precious  Sabbath,  which  has  been  to  me  indeed  a  "  feast  of  fat  things," 
my  heart  glows  with  love  to  the  Evangelical  Christians  ^nd  people  of 
this^  goodly  city. 

At  eleven  o'clock  I  went  to  hear  Dr.  Guthrie  in  St.  John's  Free 
Church.  The  services  had  commenced  before  I  reached  the  place 
of  worship,  and  I  found  the  doors,  and  passages  for  entrance,  all 
crowded.  It  was  during  the  introductory  prayer  that  I  arrived  at  the 
door.  The  crowd  remained  outside,  silent,  attentive,  and  uncovered. 
None  attempted  to  enter  till  it  was  concluded,  showing  great  respect 
to  the  solemnity  of  this  act  of  worship,  and  the  devotional  feelings  of 
others.  After  it  was  concluded,  I  pressed  my  way  into  the  housfe  along 
with  the  throng.  Through  the  politeness  of  a  lady,  who  saw  me  stand- 
ing in  the  densely  crowded  aisle,  I  was  bidden  to  a  seat  she  mannaged 
to  get  for  me,  in  the  pew  by  which  I  stood.  When  the  movement, 
produced  by  the  entrance  of  so  many  persons  had  subsided,  the  Dr. 
read  the  scriptures.  The  congregation  then  sung,  and  the  sermon  fol- 
lowed, after  which  there  was  singing  again,  another  prayer,  then  a 
fourth  song  of  praise,  and  the  benediction.  The  personal  appearance 
of  the  speaker  was  somewhat  awkward  ;  his  features  are  good.  His 
forehead  is  high  and  of  strongly  marked  intellectual  bearing.  His  hais 
not  yet  touched  with  gray,  is  rather  of  a  sandy  color,  and  his  counten- 
ance full  of  animation  and  expression.  His  figure  is  rather  tall  and 
portly,  but  probably  rendered  more  so  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  by 
the  gown  that  hung  loosly  from  his  shoulders,  and  the  long  white  bands 
that  fell  from  his  neck  upon  his  breast.  His  manner  is  vehement,  and 
his  gesticulation  indicated  to  me  somewhat  of  nervous  excitability. 
His  discourse  abounded  with  poetic  imagery,  and  was  rich  in  illustra- 
tions. Many  of  them  were  quite  pictorially  presented ;  all  glowed  with 
poetic  fire,  and  some  were  exceedingly  brilliant.  His  discourse  was 
mainly  addressed  to  Christians,  or  true  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whose  experience,  occasionally  during  its  progress,  appeals  were  made 
with  great  feeling  and  power.  I  felt  that  it  did  me  great  good  as  A 
Christian  and  a  minister  of  Christ. 

After  the  close  of  the  service,  about  one  o'clock  I  passed  on  my  way 
to  the  Church  of  Dr.  Candlish,  who  was  to  preach  at  two  o'clock,  and 
instead  of  returning  to  the  hotel,  entered  the  grounds  of  the  West 
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Kirk,  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  Castle  Hill,  and  were  on  my  way.  The 
burial  place  appears  to  be  quite  ancient,  and  replete  with  mortal  re- 
mmns.  Human  bones,  in  small  fragments,  were  to  be  seen  oocanon- 
ally,  mingled  with  the  sand  and  gravel  in  the  walks.  My  attention  to 
tiiem  was  first  attracted  by  a  Scotchman,  who  remained  during  the 
interval,  and  along  with  a  few  others,  in  like  manner  were  spending  the 
time  in  examining  the  tombs.  '^  Och !  och  !'^  exclaimed  he,  as  he  stir* 
Ted  a  few  pieces  of  broken  bone  with  his  cane,  which  he  saw  lying  ia 
the  walk — ^^  it  is  nae  wecl  done  to  hae  sic  things  in  sight.  They  shud 
nae  leave  them  abouvc  ground."  He  seemed  to  be  quite  offended  and 
horrified  at  the  prospect.  The  monument  raised  to  the  memory  of 
the  Rev.  David  Dickson,  D.  D.,  former  pastor  of  the  church,  is  a  large 
piece  of  marble  attached  to  the  one  side  of  the  basement  story  of  the 
tower,  looking  down  one  of  the  principal  walks  or  ways  of  approadl 
to  the  church.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and  contains,  as  large  as  life,  axid 
in  high  basso  relievo,  the  figure  of  the  venerable  pastor  in  his  clerical 
robes  and  white  bands,  apparently  in  his  walks  among  his  parishioners  ; 
his  hand  is  laid  upon  a  little  child,  as  though  he  were  invoking  a  bleaik 
log  upon  it,  while  others,  young  and  old,  are  crowding  around  to  greet 
him.  He  died  in  July,  1842,  after  having  been  forty  years  pastor  of 
the  church.  Honorable  and  affectionate  testimony  is  borne  to  hie 
memory  as  a  Mthfiil  pastor,  kind  friend,  and  worthy  citizen. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  tower,  and  on  the  same  wall  which  supports 
the  entablature  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Dickson,  is  another,  commenip 
<»raiive  of  the  celebrated  mathematician,  John  Napier,  the  inventor  Of 
logarithmic  arithmetic,  and  of  the  instrument  called  '^  Napier's  hoo^^ 
hy  which  the  multiplication  and  division  of  large  numbers  is  greatly 
expedited.  The  epitaph  is  in  Latin,  which,  remembering  my  youthful 
regard  for  the  distinguished  scholar,  when  I  first  learned  the  nature  and 
-value  of  logarithims  in  various  branches  of  mathematical  scienoei  I 
was  induced  to  copy. 

Having  spent  half  an  hour  nearly  in  the  grounds  of  the  West  Kirk, 
I  passed  a  short  distance  forward  from  its  gate  of  entrance,  to  tte 
dburch  of  Dr.  Candlish.  It  seemed  as  if  the  entire  population  had 
devoted  themselves  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Every  house 
was  quiet  in  the  city.  No  noise  of  carts,  carriages,  or  people  walking 
the  streets.  Those  in  motion  were  silently  wending  their  way  to  the 
places  of  worship.  The  religious  services  are  generally  confined  to 
the  morning  and  aflemoon.  It  was  grateful  to  me  to  see  the  after- 
noon of  Sabbath  so  well  observed.  The  practice,  in  many  dtiea,  of 
fitibstituting  night  preaching  for  an  afternoon  service,  I  fear  has  oon* 
tributed  no  little  to  Sabbati^  desecration.    There  are  very  few  nighH 
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services  in  Edinlmrgb.  The  evenings  of  Sabbath  are  spent  by  the  &m- 
ilies  of  the  pious  and  serious  class  of  people  in  catechising  their  house- 
holds and  instructing  their  children  in  divine  things.  The  observance 
of  the  day  is  strongly  marked. 

Dr.  Candlish's  church  was  well  filled.  Half  an  hour  before  two 
o'clodc  the  people  began  to  gather.  It  was  obvious  there  were  many 
strangers,  but  the  house  was  not  so  thronged  as  that  of  Dr.  Guthrie's 
at  11  A.  M.  The  Dr.  entered  the  church  punctually  at  the  hour,  pre- 
ceded by  the  sexton,  or  beadle,  who  bore  the  bible  in  his  hands,  and 
placed  it  in  the  pulpit.  He,  too,  wore  a  loose  gown,  which,  however, 
did  not  conceal  his  natural  awkwardness.  His  person  is  small— his 
movements  are  rapid — his  appearance  as  if  he  labored  from  embar- 
rassment, but  his  whole  manner  and  spirit  gave  abundant  evidence  of 
humble  fervor  and  deep  sincerity.  He,  too,  was  quite  uncouth  and 
awkward  in  his  delivery,  but  the  richness  of  his  matter,  and  the  regu- 
lar flow  of  profound  thought,  uttered  with  solemn  earnestness,  as  if 
the  speaker  was  impressed  with  his  solemn  accountability  to  God, 
and  anxiety  to  benefit  his  fellow  men,  made  you  very  soon  lose  sight 
of  whatever  seemed  outre  or  ungainly  in  his  manner.  His  discourse 
was  logical,  deeplj^  spiritual,  and  thoroughly  ex^rimental.  I  «ijoyed 
it  much,  and  felt  greatly  refreshed  by  it.  'From  its  tenor  I  should 
judge  that  there  had  been  in  his  congregation  more  than  ordinary  int^- 
eat  on  the  subject  of  religion.  In  the  language  of  many  in  the  United 
States,  so  fond  of  technics  and  cant  phrases,  offensive  to  persons  of 
correct  and  refined  taste,  it  would  have  been  pronounced  a  "revival 
sermon."  And  however  surprismg  it  might  be  thought  by  those  pre- 
judiced against  Millenarianism,  as  it  is  called — ^who  invariably  indicate 
tibat  they  have  not  studied  the  subject  with  sufficient  care  and  discrim- 
ination to  know  what  are  the  real  s^itiments  they  condenm — the  3is- 
coinrse  evinced  that  the  speaker's  mind  had  been  fully  imbued  with  the 
faith  and  hope  of  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
.  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  religious  services  of  this  day,  in  the  quiet  Sabbath  as  ha^ 
externally  at  least,  so  exemplarily  sanctified,  and  in  the  few  hours  paaped 
in  christian  converse  with  the  excellent  friend  of  my  early  and  grem^y 
beloved  friend,  removed  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  and  days  firoin 
this  world  of  toil  and  conflict,  I  have  been  greatly  refreshed.  I  am 
fully  repaid  for  my  hasty  visit  to  Edinburgh,  and  hope,  if  spared  to 
return  from  my  journey  through  Egypt  and  Palestine,  to  repeat  it 
before  sailing  for  the  United  States,  when  I  shall  have  more  tim^  %o 
enjoy  it,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  gentlemen  l^ere  to  whom  I 
hav^  letters  of  introduction.    I  have  felt  much  more  at  home  in  Soot- 
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land  than  in  England.  I  love  the  people  and  their  institutions.  Every 
thing  wore  an  aspect  more  like  that  of  my  o>*ti  country,  which,  in 
the  spirit  of  its  institutions,  in  its  appreciation  of  the  bible  and  tlie 
great  principles  of  the  reformation,  and  in  its  hostility  to  the  despotio 
8way  of  priestly  and  despotic  tyrants,  owes  much  to  the  influence  of 
the  early  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  who,  un- 
derstanding well,  nobly  contended  for,  the  rights  of  conscience,  the 
freedom  of  personal  judgment  in  matters  of  religious  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  the  obligations  of  direct  individual  responsibility  to  God, 
jnder  the  illumination  of  the  Scriptures  for  their  exercise,  in  which 
things  consist  the  very  elements  of  all  true  and  permanent  dvil  and 
ecclesiastical  freedom. 

My  time  has  not  permitted  me  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  seeing  tlie 
curiosities,  <S£C.,  of  the  place,  except  during  a  few  walks  1  took  on  Sat- 
urday. I  visited  the  impregnable  castle,  but  not  the  royal  palace— 
the  Free  Church  College,  built  in  Elizabethan  style,  resembling  a  jail ; 
the  Bank  of  Scotland,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  a  heavy  piece  of  ardu- 
tecture ;  and  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Giles,  th^  largest  in  the  city, 
161  feet  high,  surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown  of  open  arched  stone 
work,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  chime,  or  set  of  musical  bells,  played 
every  day,  except  Sunday,  from  12  to  1  o'clock.  1  regretted  that  I 
had  not  time  to  visit  the  "  ragged  schools,"  in  getting  up  which  Dn 
Guthrie  has  taken  such  a  prominent  and  active  part,  and  of  whidi  I 
learned  many  very  interesting  particulars  from  Mrs.  Duncan.  How 
I  wish  that  similar  schools  could  be  established  in  all  our  large  cities 
in- the  United  States,  especially  where  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people 
have  not  the  benefit  of  the- free  district  school  system,  so  admirably 
conducted  and  successfully  prosecuted  in  Detroit.  How  slow  are  gov- 
ernments and  communities,  and  even  the  masses  of  philanthropic  per- 
sons, in  learning  that  it  is  easier,  cheaper  and  better  in  every  way,  to 
prevent  than  to  cure  or  punish  evil. 

August  29th,  Lefl  Edinburgh  this  A.  M.  at  10.15.  Arrived  at  YorlT 
about  7  1-2  o'clock  P.  M.,  having  passed  through  Berwick,  Tweedbor- 
ough,  Newcastle,  and  places  of  inferior  note  and  name.  It  was  in  tlis 
middle  of  harvest.  The  crops  seemed  abundant,  and  the  country,  in 
East  Lothian,  especially,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  a  fine  agricultural 
region. 

August  SOth,  Before  breakfast  this  A.  M.  visited  York  Minster- 
got  admission  to  the  Cathedral  and  examined  it  extensively.  Hie 
organ  is  at  the  one  side  of  the  transept,  between  the  naves  and  th# 
choir,  and  the  largest  pipes  are  3  1-2  feet  square,  said  to  be  the  hear- 
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iest  in  the  kingdom.*  The  interior  is  in  a  very  pure  state  of  preser 
vation.  The  statues  of  tke  kings  are  well  executed — that  of  Henry 
V.  was  removed  because  the  people  began  to  worship  it,  and  a  mod- 
em sculpture  has  been  substituted  for' it.  Met  a  man  near  the  Cathe- 
dral, well  and  neatly  dressed,  who  said  he  had  belonged  to  the  corps 
of  surveyors  connected  with  the  railroad  engineers,  but  that  since  the 
completion  of  the  railroads  there  was  nothing  to  do.  He  had  saved 
£160  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  some  one,  whom  he  named  to 
me,  who  had  died,  soon  after,  intestate.  His  estate  having  gone  into 
chancery,  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  his  own,  so  that  he  was 
now  destitute,  without  employment,  and  had  not  means  to  take  him 
to  London,  nor  even  to  obtain  his  Jbreakfast.  He  was  looking  around 
to  see  if  he  could  find  means  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  day.  I  gave 
him  wherewith  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  which,  seemed  both  to  surprise 
and  afiect  him,  not  having  begged,  nor  given  any  indications  of  being 
intemperate.  York  has  very  narrow  streets,  and  presents  an  aspect  of 
great  antiquity,  f 

The  road  to  Sheffield  passed  through  a  very  fertile  and  beautiful  re- 
gion. The  Queen  this  day  was  on  her  way  to  Scotland,  and  passed, 
two  hours  previous,  by  one  of  the  stations  where  I  stopped.  J  I  arrived 
at  Sheffield  about  1  o'clock  and  remained  until  4  P.  M.,  having  learned 
that  the  gentleman  1  had  come  to  see,  had  withdrawn  from  business  and 
retired  to  Worcester.  Mr.  Vickers,  to  whom  I  introduced  myself,  of 
the  firm  of  Nay  lor,  Vickers  &  Co.,  of  which  my  friend  was  formerly 
a  partner,  was  very  polite;  and  conducted  me  through  their  extensive 
steel  works,  called  "  Mill  Road,"  where  I  saw  all  the  processes,  first 
of  decarbonizing  the  steel,  which  is  put  into  furnaces  and  heated  for 
seven  or  eight  days  to  a  red  heat,  in  charcoal — then  transferred  to  fur- 
naces for  fluxing  it,  from  which  it  is  taken  and  poured  into  forms  for 
ingots,  thence  to  the  forge  for  hammering  it  into  bars,  thence  to  the 
rolling  mills  for  spreading  it  into  plates,  and  finally  to  the  machinery 
for  drawing  it  out  into  bars  and  rolls  of  various  dimensions.     Leaving 

Sheffield,  I  arrived  at  London  about  9  1-2  A.  M. 

• 

*  It  contains  80  stops  and  800  pies,  ?ost  £10,000  sterling,  near  abont,  and  is  said  to  be  the  lar- 
gest in  the  world.  It  is  the  gift  of  "  the  late  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Lumley  Sayille,  Earl  of 
Bcarbro."    Its  pipes  are  bronzed,  and  its  case  is  of  gold,  simply  carved. 

"  The  east  windows,"  which  have  been  called  "  the  wonder  of  the  world,"  both  for  masonry  and 
clasing,  contain  representations  of  so  mach  of  holy  writ  that  it  takes  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Kble 
history. 

t  It  was  in  the  second  century,  one  of  the  chief  Roman  stations.  There  tiie  Emperor  Serenn 
died,  who  had  marched  against  the  Caledonians,  the  brave  people  whom  Rome  could  never  sub- 
due. Here,  too,  died  the  Emperor  Constantius,  and  for  the  city  is  claimed  the  honor  of  having 
given  birth  to  his  son,  the  Emperor  Oonttanttus  the  Great,  but  the  snppoaition  has  heva  succew- 
lUlly  disputed  by  Gibbon.  , 

'  t.Orowds  of  people  had  assembled,  at  different  points,  to  get  a  sie^t  at  "  Her  Bf ajes^  "  the 
Queen,  who  was  on  her  way  to  Seotland.  I  was  much  amused  to  hear  the  convarsation  of  manj 
In  tiie  ears  on  the  subject.  **  Did  you  see  the  Queen  f  "  asked  one  lady,  with  nmch  animation,  of 
aoothcf .  **  No,  but  I  saw  the  oar  in  which  she  was,"  responded  the  other,  with  great  excitement, 
and  In  snoh  tone  as  to  show  that  ihi»  mm  qnito  aatiafled  ^  tht  thought  of  having  betn  so  nMtflj 
moctMfal  In  htr  effort. 
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September  1«/.  This  day  was  spent  in  attetullng  to  various  matters 
of  preparation  for  my  journey. 

Sept.  2d.     Visited  the  AiniTican  Ainluissador,  lion.  Abbot  Law- 
I    rence,  who  received  and  treated  me  as  a  friend  rather  than  as  a  stranger. 

Sept.  Sd.  Visited  Bath.  Bristol  and  Nurthompt^m.  I  found  at 
both  the  hitter  places  the  persons  whom  I  had  hoped  to  liave  seen  were 
absent.  Arrived  at  Worcester  a  little  after  dark,  and  reached,  abovt 
0  1-4  P.  M.,  the  house  of  my  friend  whom  I  had  expected  to  meet  at 
Sheffield.  He  received  and  entertained  me  with  the  greatest  cordial- 
ity, and  the  season  of  our  intercourse,  though  short,  will  ever  be  re- 
membered. 

Sept.  4tk.  Passed  from  Worc(*ter  to  Evcrsham  by  railroad,  and 
thence,  by  stage,  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  where  I  arrived  in  time  to- 
day to  visit  the  early  home  of  Shakspeare,  the  school  house,  the  town 
house,  and  to  see  the  portraits  of  the  great  poet  and  of  Garrick,  in  ike 
latter. 

Sept.  hth.  This  Sabbath  I  have  rested  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and 
attended  Trinity  Church,  A.  M.  and  P.  M.;  heard  in  the  momitlg  a 
discourse  from  Gal.  vi.  11 — "As  we  have  an  opportunity  let  us  do 
good  unto  all,"  &iQ.  The  discourse  was  delivered  by  a  Mr.  TwelvB| 
the  civate,  the  rector-  being  absent ;  but  there  were  three  besidea  tke 
former,  that  aided  in  reading  prayers :  one,  a  Mr.  Davis,  said  to  be  a 
man  of  wealth,  quite  a  young  man.  The  rector  is  a  Mr.  Hardin,  of  a 
&mily  of  note  in  the  neighborhood.  The  sermon  was  a  good  one,  avd 
which  I  rejoiced  was  preached  to  so  lai^e  a  congregatiiXL  A  stranger 
preached  in  the  aft;emoon,  a  pretty  good  and  somewhat  Eyangelioal 
*  discourse.  Here  I_  saw  the  tombstone,  immediately  outside  oi  tke 
ohancel,  that  overlies  the  remains  of  Shakspeare,  bearing  his  own  quaint 
^itaph,  and  nothing  else : 

Good  friende,  for  Jem*  nke,  forb«Mr« 
To  digg  the  dost  that  lieth  heare : 
Bleat  be  the  man  that  spares  THES  Btonv, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones.* 


On  the  wall  is  a  bust  of  Shakspeare,  in  marble — said  to  be  tiie  b^rt 
extant,  and  taken  from  a  caste  afler  death,  enclosed  in  an  alcove  formed 
by  an  arch  resting  on  pillars  in  front  of  an  entablature,  and  the  pfllara 
on  an  appropriate  pedestal,  all  of  the  same  material.  Spent  a  '^wj 
calm,  interesting  and  delightful  Sabbath,  profitable  by  its  rest,  aa  m^Q 
for  body  as  for  soul. 

*A  nseleiv  Messing  and  a  worthless  enrse,  Indioatiny  more  of  a  sapenrtitknis 
Iriinesstthan  trust  in  Jesus  Ohrist,  in  whose  hands  alone  our  ashes  remala  sf^fe,  and  \vf 
whose  promise  alone  we  can  have  any  hope  of  their  reviyisence.     The  epitaph  of  hla  m 
rimply  relating  the  fact  that  he  died  "  expecting  "  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  sp<rfie  mors  to  the 
Vbf  of  his  religliPt  and  the  scrlptoral  diaracter  of  his  hope,  than  the  great  draoMAist^ 
t<mibstones  of  his  wife,  and  those  of  his  son-in-law  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  HsJl,wMi 
peareHi  own,fonn  part  of  the  floor  of  the  area  in  front  of  the  efaaned,  and  are  laid  sM* 
Hke  flags  ina  parement.   The  oommnnlcaiils,  on  Iheir  way  to  ihe  raffing  ol  %t  r'yMM'i 
tlian  on  eommanion  occaslont. 


2E 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Overflow  of  (he  NiU — more  about  Ihe  causes  of  ii — no  ram  in  Egypt — carried 
fails  upon  Abyssinia,  t?ien  brought  bade  by  the  Nile — bed  of  the  river  rising — woJ^ 
whedB  for  eievaiing  water  of  the  Nile—process  of  irrigation — Scripture  iUustroMon^ 

Pardon  me,  if  I  pause  to  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  this  wonderful 
phenomenon,  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  as  r^ular  in  its  annual  recur- 
rence, as  the  revolving  seasons,  and  equally  the  product  of  an  adequate 
cause.  All  attempts  of  travelers  to  solve  the  mystery,  by  penetra- 
ting to  the  sources  of  this  mighty  river,  have  hitherto  failed.  AH. 
agree,  however,  in  attributing  it  to  the  rains  which  fall  periodically 
upon  the  elevated  portion  of  the  country,  away  toward  the  equator. 

I  left  the  reader  searching  into  the  causes  which  tend  to  conc^itrate 
the  watery  vapour  of  the  atmosphere  ovef  that  tropic  region,  there  to  be 
disgorged,  to  come  pouring  down  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  transforming 
it  into  what  seems  a  &r-reaching  arm  of  the  sea.  Certain  it  is,  that, 
no  portion  of  this  watery  vapor,  or  no  more  than  a  sprinkling  of  it  at 
most,  is  distilled  from  the  clouds  upon  Egypt,  and  the  legitimate  coor 
dusion  is,  that  if  any  neighboring,  or  distant  country,  has  received 
double,  treble,  or  quadruple  its  fair  proportion,  it  has  been  drawn,  in 
part  at  least,  from  the  country  which  has  been  left  dry.  A  child  might 
thus  infer,  that  the  portion  of  which  Egypt  has  been  berefi,  has  been 
wafted  onward,  to  swell  the  torrents  which  have  drenched  and  flooded 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 

And  thus,  he  who  '*  sendeth  rain  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust,*' 
appears  to  have  made  Egypt  an  exception,  but  it  is  only  in  appearance, 
for  what  other  country  is  so  blessed  ?  From  what  other  country  arg 
the  rains  of  heaven  drawn  away,  tabe  returned  laden  with  so  precious 
a  burden?  From  a  distance  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles  they 
return,  not  only  to  water  the  thirsty  earth,  and  gladden  the  heart  of 
man  and  beast,  but  to  bring  along  with  them,  and  d^podt  exactly  in 
the  right  spot,  those  elements  of  fertility,  which,  in  other  countries^ 
are  supplied  at  vast  labor  and  exp^ise — at  the  same  time  leaving  thi^ 
soil  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive  the  seed,  without  the  labor  of  prepani* 
tion,  which  is  mdispensable  in  every  other  section  of  die  globe; 

It  is  recorded,  tluit,  in  andent  times,  the  rains  having  fliiled  one 
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•on  in  that  torrid  region,  an  envoy  was  dc8pat<*hcd  with  tidings  of  tlie 
fiict  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  that  they  might  lie  prepared  for  a 
deficient  harvest,  and  that  the  usual  overflow  failed  accordingly. 

From  t^  &ct  that  the  banks  of  the  Nile  are  constantly  rising  by 
Ae  accessions  they  receive  from  year  to  year,  it  may  be  apprehended, 
that,  in  time,  they  will  rise  so  high  as  to  form  barriers,  which  cannot 
be  overflown.  A  little  consideration,  however,  wj|l  relieve  us  from 
any  such  apprehension.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  grater  depth  of  depoirit 
immediately  upon  the  banks  than  further  back,  there  being  less  and  leas 
as  the  overflowing  waters  recede,  and  consequently  that  there  is  ft  de- 
scent from  each  bank  outward,  the  deposit  upon  the  outiT  edges  of 
the  valley  scarcely  exceeding  half  a  foot  in  depth ;  while,  upon  tbe 
river  bank,  it  is  from  ten  to  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  depth.  But  tiMB, 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  river  bottom  is  rising  in  the  same  ratlOy 
by  deposit  from  the  stream  within  its  banks,  so  that,  however  elevated 
liie  banks  may  become,  the  river  bottom  will  bo  elevated  in  a  come- 
ponding  degree,  and  thus  an  annual  overflow  be  perpetuated.  And  ke- 
aides,  there  is  a  constant  choking  up  at  the  mouths,  by  which  the  rimor 
9  thrown  back.  A  great  portion  of  the  Delta  is  supposed,  with  good 
reason,  to  have  been  thus  rais^  from  the  sea. 

But  there  are  places  too  elevated  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  ftmni. 
al  overflow,  and  to  irrigate  these,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  numer- 
ous water  wheels,  which  have  struck  me  with  sucli  picturesque  eflEbet^ 
vpon  this  my  first  trip,  are  kept  in  constant  play  upon  each  bank.  TUft 
machine  is  a  very  simple  affair,  being  operated  by  a  sweep  wMoh  ii 
drawn  round  and  round  by  a  blinded  ox,  the  water  being  raised  by  as 
endless  chain,  or  series  of  revolving  buckets,  which  dip  as  they  desooidl^ 
and  empty  themselves  as  they  ascend,  into  a  trough  which  ccmduotooff 
tiie  water  into  the  field.  It  is  rough  made,  as  though  by  a  boy  with  aa 
axe  and  augur ;  but  to  see  numbers  of  these  large,  bucketed  wheels^  m 
operation  at  the  same  time,  on  either  hand,  lifting  and  pouring,  liftiDg 
and  pouring,  as  &st  as  one  bucket  can  follow  another,  was  to  me  a^ 
interesting  novelty. 

The  water  is  conducted^  in  raised  channels,  into  the  field,  tbe  TTiJilt 
eiumpels  sending  off  branches  here  and  there,  and  these  again  nprrmjllfn, 
hito  endless  ramifications,  so  that  every  ten  or  twelve  feet  aquave  i^ 
ground  is  surrounded  by  rills,  and  into  these  little  squares  the  tiap 
atreuns  Are  turned  as  they  flow  along,  and  turned  off  again  when 
aant  m<^ature  is  imparted.  The  &dlity  with  which  the  laborer 
tlia  flowing  current,  this  way  or  that^  is  supposed  to  illustrate  th0 
age  in  Proverba:  *'The  King's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lpvd^ 
ii^men  (itoeama)of  WBter,andhe  turnetbit  whitherso^er  l^i!(|ir||;^ 
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CHAPTER  TO. 

Mnircmce  into  CairOy — Ihe  Acacia  and  (he  Sycamore  of  (he  Scriptures  contrasted.-^ 
Sireeis  and  Shops;  the  din  in  ihe  former;  how  it  differs  from  thai  to  which  (he 
Americ^Ht  ear  is  flccustoraed. 

Two*milesp)ack  from  the  river,  east,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Mokattam,  stands  the  renowned  city  of  Cairo,  and  thither  .we  were  dri- 
ven  over  a  way  raised  high  above  the  reach  of  the  annual  deluge,  and 
lined,  on  either  hand,  with  acacia  trees. 

Passing  th&  city  gate,  we  entered  the  great  square  of  Cairo,  covered 
With  trees  and  shrubbery  rejoicing  in  their  winter  glories.  The  tree 
which  principally  adorns  this  beautiful  place,  canopying  with  its  pen- 
dulous foliage  the  entire  circular  way  around  it,  is  one  of  the  'most 
beautiful  varieties  of  the  aoacia,  rising  to  a  height  of  sixty  or  seventy 
feet^  and  so  spacious  of  top  and  dense  of  leaf,  as  entirely  to  shut  out 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  furnishing  a  delightful  promenade  by  its  refreshing 
shade. 

And,  as  though  to  set  off  its  beauties  by  contrast,  that  most  de- 
formed of  all  the  trees  of  the  wood,  the  sycamore  of  the  Scriptures, 
rears  up  its  gnarle^trunk  and  scraggy  top  in  near  proximity.  The 
body  of  an  old  sycamore  resembles,  in  exte^mal  ap|>earance,  a  granite 
rock,  as  nearly  as  anything  else ;  while  its  top  looks  as  though,  in  its 
efforts  to  throw  out  its  branches,  it  had  met  with  some  antagonistic 
force  which  cramped  them  prodigiously.  But  the  top  is  admirably 
adjusted  to  the  body,  which  latter  is  very  large,  and  rises  but  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground,  so  that,  however  deformed,  both  trunk  and  top, 
it  must  be  admitted  to  have  the  beauty  of  fitness  and  proportion  of  , 
parts.  Its  leaves  and  small  branches  have  the  appearance  of  being  set 
to  their  places  by  a  hurricane,  and  the  body  looks  as  though  it  had  breas- 
ted whole  vollies  of  thunderbolts. 

This  is  the  beauty  spot  of  Cairo.  Looking  out  upon  it,  and  in  near 
proximity  to  this  delightful  promenade,  stand  the  principal  hotels, 
English  and  French. 

Away  from  this  diarming  spot,  1  found  little  in  Cairo  to  please  the 
eye  or  interest  the  heart.  In  the  entire  metropolis,  (of  two  hundred 
and  fifly  thousand  inhabitants,)  I  found  but  one  street  wide  enough  for 
a  carriage  way,. and  that  is  less  than  a  rod  in  width.  So  narrow  are 
the  streets  generally,  that  the  windows  of  the  houses  (which  stand  out 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  walls)  project  past  each  other  from  opposite 
sides,  there  not  being  room  for  them  to  project  directly  opposite  each 
Other. 

Hie  direct  light  of  the  sun  is  thus  shut  out,  and  the  street  below 
4Qome4  to  twilight  at  noonday.    This  to  us  would  appear  hideous,  sad 
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present  an  aspect  of  gloom  (juite  forbidding.  But  here,  it  is  delightfiil; 
a  real  luxury,  as  afTording  protei'tion  from  the  still  greater  evili  of 
heat  and  dust.  Oflcn  hiwc  I  passed  from  beneath  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun  into  those  streits,  oven  in  winter,  to  enjoy  their  refreslung  oool 
ness.  I  have  aUa  found  tlieiii  an  effectual  protection  ag^nst  the  doudl 
of  dust  which  at  times  come  sweeping  in  from  the  desert,  darkemng 
iiie  air,  and  ^^  turning  the  sun  into  bhxKl.*'  I  have  found  in  them  m 
quiet,  serene,  and  pure,  an  atmosphere  as  usual,  when,  upon  the  great 
square  above  spoken  of,  there  was  a  perfect  commotion  in  the  ele- 
ments, and  such  a  haze  in  the  atmosphere,,  that  you  could  see.but  afeif 
feet  before  you,  no  one  venturing  out  without  a  veil  to  protect  the  oi? 
gans  of  respiration.  Such  a  blast,  however,  occurred  but  onoe  during 
the  three  winter  months  I  was  in  Egypt.  Generally  the  atmosfdwre 
was  on  the  opposite  extreme,  clear  and  serene,  bland  and  exliileratiilg» 
I  said  I  found  but  one  street  wide  enough  for  a  carriage  way.  It  h 
the  only,  one  I  have  found  wide  enough  to  let  in  the  sun,  and  to  obviato 
the  ezppsure,  a  covering  is  thrown  over  from  one  side  of  it  to  the 
other,  upon  the  tops  of  the  houses,  there  being  apertures  in  it 
sionally  to  let  in  the  light.  And  thus,  what  would^eem  to  ua  a 
deformity,  puts  on  an  aspect  of  comeliness  here,  associated  as  it  is  with 
ideas  of  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

The  shops,  too,  are  as  great  an  oddity  as  the  streets,  being  in  ftol 
mere  holes  in  the  wall.  Ranged  along  on  each  side  of  the  biudneH 
streets,  are  open  places  in  the  walls  of  the  houses,  from  three  to  ei|^ 
feet  square,  and  these  are  the  shops,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  make  XBf 
tl)e  bazaars.  The  platform,  or  floor,  is  elevated  about  two  aad  a  half 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  upon  Ijiis  the  merchant  sits  squat  lUce  a  td- 
lor,  with  a  pipe  about  four  feet  long  in  his  mouth,  his  goods  all  befaig 
within  arm's  length  around  him.  Without  moving  from  his  poaitlQli| 
he  lazily  reaches  down  his  goods  for  inspection,  as  though  it  weif  a 
most  irksome  task,  and  gives  you  his  lowest  price  very  gravely,  hot 
is  often  glad  to  get  the  one  half  of  it,  repeatedly  calling  you  bade  wA 
trying  you-  at  a  lower  figure.  If  the  trade  goes  off,  well ;  but  if  not^ 
he  very  complacently  reaches  back  his  goods  to  the  shelf,  and  agtinhs 
is  fuming  away  at  his  pipe ;  and  when  its  contents  are  exhauatqii,  if  no 
custon^ers  appear,  he  yieldS  to  the  soft  influences  he  has  inspired,  eaill 
down  upon  his  pillow,  kept  near  him  for  the  purpose,  and  dropa  to 
sleep.  It  is  no  imcommon  spectacle  to  hear  thgse  enterprising  xtM' 
chants  snoring  upon  their  pillows,  while  the  shops  dose  by  are  dlivi^ 
a  brisk  business.  In  the  streets  of  lesser  note,  the  shop-keeper  atlllii 
upon  the  bare  ground,  having  little  more  than  room  enough  to  torn  fti 
his  pen.    It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  each  diop  ia  l^w*Hfll  V 
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the  sale  of  a  particular  article,  or  a  particular  kind  of  goods,  and  of 
course,  with  a  rather  scanty  supply  even  of  that,  but  little  room  is 
required.  A  single  store  in  one  of  our  large  towns,  could  make  as 
great  a  show  of  goods  as  a  whole  street  of  these  paltry  shops. 

Another  oddity  here  is,  that  in  so  large  a  city,  the  streets  should  be 
entirely  unpaved.  This,  also,  which  would  be  an  intolerable  evil  with 
OS,  is  negatively  a  great  blessing  here.  Indeed,  pavements  would  be 
A  positive  nuisance,  there  being  neither  rains  to  make  mud,  nor  wheels  i 
to  any  extent,to  make  ruts,  nor  streets  even  to  admit  wheels.  The 
ground  is  dry,  hard  and  smooth,  the  year  round,  there  being  neither 
dust  nor  rattling  pavements  to  annoy. 

Ther^.  is,  however,  a  still  greater  annoyance  here  than  rattling  pave- 
ments.  \n  an  American,  or  European  city,  the  noises  which  stun  the 
ear,  arise  from  the  clatter  of  iron-bound  hoofs,  and  the  rattling  of  car* 
riage  wheels.  Here,  too,  the  ear  is  equally  stunned,  but  by  a  very 
different  medley  of  noises — that  of  human  voices.  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing  which  would  prevail,  the  clatter  and  rattling  of  iron  upon 
our  pavements,  or  the  noises  poured  forth  from  the  throats  of  this 
peopl'',  if  the  twain  were  commingled  in  the  same  street ;  but  my  im- 
pre8s  on  is,  that  the  latter  only  would  be  heard  at  all.  So  choleric  is 
the  temperament  of  this  people,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  so  sanguine, 
,that  they  cannot  discourse  long  upon  the  commonest  topic,  without 
getting  upon  a  high  and  boisterous  key. 

And  besides,  there  is  such  a  throat-splitting,  ear-grating  jangle  in 
the  very  sounds  of  the  Arabic  language,  as  to  contribute  very  mate- 
rially to  the  general  effect.  It  is  really  distressing  to  hear  some  of 
the  letters  in  the  Arabic  alphabet  pronoimced,  so  frightful  are  the  gut- 
tural intonations.  One  letter,  for  instance,  can  only  be  properly  spo- 
ken by  means  of  sounds  very  much  like  those  of  a  person  choking  to 
death,  while  another  is  uttered  by  sounds  as  much  like  the  bleating  of 
a  goat  as  anything  else.  And  these  horrid  gutturals,  of  course,  pass 
into  the  language,  and  fall  painfiilly  upon  the  unaccustomed  ear.  I 
can  hear  the  gabble  of  the  Frenchman,  the  German,  the  Italian,  or  the 
Spaniard,  without  wincing,  but  when  the  Arab  opens  his  mouth,  I  want 
to  stop  both  ears  and  run  away. 

I  would  here  remark,  however,  that  in  attempting  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage, one  must  be  on  the  alert,  or  he  will  learn  anything  but  the 
Arabic,  especially  if  he  accepts  a  dragoman  as  an  instructor.  His  sus- 
picions will  be  immediately  aroused,  that  your  object  is  to  play  the 
dragoman  for  yourself,  and  the  rascal  will  so  instruct  you,  as  to  make 
;you  appear  ridiculous,  when  you  come  to  use  the  words  he  has  put  in 
your  mouth. 
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^  .  CHAPTER  VITL 

AwaAabouiJhwn^^WamderfiU  FMnesa and  endurtmte  of  Oomritn^ — Dkri  €hH^ 
how  ihey  crau  one^ — Tkt  Grow  in  a  new  dre8$^ — The  Dogs, — 1%$  Boo  Boo  JBb»— 
J%e  Muegzina, — Ihe  Street  Preacher. 

Not  only  the  loud  jargon  of  human  voices,  bat  a  graat  yaiielj  of 
other  startling  noises  &11  npon  the  ear  in  passing  the  streets  of  Giiiroi. 

Crack!  crack!  crack!  goes  the  whip,  like  a  reyolyer,  and  nam 
what  a  scrambling  to  clear  the  way !  A  courier,  a  courier,  is  oomhif 
Tipon  the  full  run,  on  foot,  before  Uie  carriage  of  a  grandee,  or  a  penoa 
of  note  on  horse  back,  cracking  his  enormous  whip  as  he  runs,  to  gif^ 
warning  to  the  moving  masses  of  men,  women  and  duldreo,  OMHfil% 
mules  and  donkeys,  with  which  the  narrow  carriage-way  is  thronged!, 
when  instantly  they  part  to  the  right  and  left,  and  away  goes  the  taBt- 
riage,  or  the  horseman,  at  full  speed. 

I  was  never  more  surprised,  than  to  see  a  way  thus  cleared  far  % 
number  of  carriages,  right  through  acres  of  men  standing  thidi  togettieri 
assembled  to  witness  the  performance  of  a  miracle  at  a  Moslem  feett 
val.  The  courier  advanced  with  a  crack  of  the  whip  at  every  jiin9^ 
the  crowd  retired  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  he  passed  without  aUusksB- 
ing  his  speed,  and  a  whole  train  of  carriages  after  him  upon  the  full 
trot.  In  t{ie  general  scramble  and  upsetting,  a  large  number  were 
crowded  back  and  precipitated  into  a  deep  fosse,  filling  it  brim  ML 

At  night,  there  is  a  touch  of  sublimity  added  to  the  spectade,  theie 
being  two  couriers  threading  their  way  in  advance  of  the  carriages,  one 
of  whom  bears  on  high  a  lighted  torch. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  ease  and  agility  these  men  will  boand 
over  the  ground  by  the  hour  together,  followed  by  carriages  or  bon^ 
men  under  such  speed,  and  not  seem  to  tire.  This  is  but  anothg 
instance  of  the  amazing  strength,  and  power  of  endurance  of  these  pe(K 

pie- 

Oreak !  creak !  creak !  squeak  the   wheels,  a  noise  more  honibb 

than  the  braying  of  a  thousand  asses.     Look  yonder — those  things  yo« 

see,  are  called  dirt  carts.     There  are  a  dozen  of  them  in  a  string,  mOT* 

ing  to  their  own  music,  the  axletrees  being  so  worn  that  the  whedi 

wabble  here,  and  there,  making  tracks  like  a -serpent,  and  in  the  opei*^ 

tion  grinding  out  noises  that  fairly  make  you  crawl.      In  stniotaM^ 

they  are  as  n  ugh  and  awkward,  as  though  hacked  out  by  a  boy  ftr 

pastime. 

I  asked  an  Englishman  resident  there,  why  they  did  not  grease  them, 

if  it  were  only  to  stop  the  horrid  noise — to  which  he  replied,   "  lAol  k 

Arab  character  exactly^,''  and  added,  that  nothing  could  be  more  blb^ 
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BoiQe  to  an  Arab,  t^n  to  "be  obliged  to  do  anything  regularly,  tidily 
and  systematically.  One  would  suppose,  that  if  anything  could  goai 
them  up  to  it,  such  noises  would,  for  they  are  enough  to  throw  cna 
into  spasms.  These  cuts,  and  a  few  pleasure  carriages,  are  all  tbft 
wheeled  yehides  I  have  seen  in  Egypt. 

Caw !  caw !  caw  !  shouts  the  crow,  whose  familiar  accents  are 
heard  in  these  streets  through  the  live-long  day.  The  birds  of  f^ypt^ 
for  the  most  part,  take  up  Uieir  abodes  in  the  cities  and  Tillages,  on 
account,  I  suppose,  of  there  being  so  few  attractions  elsewhere,  sudi  a 
destitution  of  groves,  and  so  much  desert.  And  prominent  amcng 
them  is  the  crow,  but  it  dresses  in  regimentals  here,  and  I  did  not 
know  it  until  it  spoke.  While  its  head,  wings  and  tail  are  a  coal  bladC| 
as  with  us,  its  entire  body  is  a  perfect  dove  color,  making  it  quite  a 
fimcy  bird.  It  is  not  always  a  fine  dress,  however,  that  denotes  purity 
and  elevation  of  character.  Imposing  as  is  the  costume  of  the  crow 
here,  I  found  it  engaged  in  rather  a  low  business.  It  is  the  office-woik 
of  the  crow,  vulture  and  the  buzzard,  and  some  other  birds,  to  clean 
the  streets  of  putrid  substances,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  of  dtj 
scavenger,  that  I  found  it  employed.  Birds  of  this  class  enjoy  spedrf 
immunity,  it  being  a  crime  here  to  destroy  them. 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  goes  the  dog.  The  dogs  here  are  as  thick  and 
saucy  as  at  Alexandria,  being  of  the  same  jackall  breed.  Here,  how- 
ever, multitudes  of  them  are  their  own  masters,  and  live  amicably 
together  in  their  own  quarter  of  the  dty.  In  common  with  the  crow, 
the  vulture,  and  the  buzzard,  they  share  the  honor  of  being  the  eitj 
scavengers,  and  as  such  are  protected  and  cared  for  by  the  city  gov- 
ernment. The  dog  troughs  in  their  own  quarter,  are  kept  filled  witll 
water  at  the  public  expense,  in  consideration  of  their  public  services. 

Boo,  hoo,  hoo !  is  the  blubbering  cry  of  the  man,  the  boy,  or  the 
woman,  as  the  case  may  be,  under  the  blows  inflicted  in  the  street 
It  is  amazing  to  what  extent  the  practice  of  personal  beating  is  carried 
here.  Every  one  seems  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  flogging  his  inferiors, 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  Uie  poor  creatures  will  stand  and  bear  it,  I 
have  se^i  them  kicked  and  pounded,  until  my  blood  ran  cold,  and  they 
would  neither  nsist,  nor  try  to  escape,  but  only  bawl.  I  saw  a  xdmml 
inflict  severe  blows,  with  a  lai^  cane-stalk,  upon  the  bare  arms  of  a 
woman,  and  those  arms  clasping  a  child,  and  that  in  a  public  high-way. 
She  sobbed  and  cried  like  the  baby  she  held,  but  the  brute  only  struck 
her  the  harder. 

But  hark !  What  noises  are  those  as  of  voices  from  mid-heaven  t 
They  proceed  from  the  throats  of  the  Muezzins,  who  are  crying  akNii 
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from  the  galleries  of  the  mmerets,  hundred)^  of  them  lifting  up  th^ 
voices  at  the  same  instant,  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  to  notify  4he 
people  to  come  to  prayers.  No  such  Uiing  m  a 'bell  is  ever  allowed 
to  perform  that  office.  Projecting  galleries  are  built  around  on  the 
outside  of  the  minerets,  (slim,  sixteen  sided  towers)  high  above  the  sur- 
rounding dwellings.  Round  and  round  the  Muezzin  walks,  repeating 
as  he  goes,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  '^  God  is  most  great,  God  is  most 
great,  there  is  no  other  Deity  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  apostle, 
come  to  prayers."  If  It  be  the  morning  call,  he  adds,  "  it  is  better  to 
pray  than  to  sleep." 

These  calls  are  repeated  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  and 
evening,  but  they  are  totally  unheeded  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 
devout  few  only  turning  aside  to  perform  their  devotions. 

And  what  are  those  boisterous  tones,  guttural  ejaculations,  and  shrill 
pipings,  which  send  a  shuddering  through  your  soul  1  They  proceed 
from  the  speaking  organs  of  a  street  preacher,  who  is  denouncing  the 
woes  of  heaven  against  the  infidels.  You  see  him  mounted  on  a  ros- 
tru^i,  with  a  crowd  gathered  around  him,  beating  the  air  most  vehe- 
mently, while  his  writhings  and  contortions  are  frightful.        ^ 

A  most  tragical  instance  of  this  kind  of  fanaticism  was  related  to  me 
by  an  old  European  resident,  as  having  transpired  at  the  time  the  chol- 
era prevailed  here  a  few  years  ago.  That  dreadful  disease  was  raging 
fearfully,  carrying  off  great  numbers  of  the  population,  and  when  it  was 
at  its  worst,  an  old  Mohammedan,  who  was  venerated  for  his  sanctity, 
mounted  a  charger,  and,  riding  back  and  forth  through  the  streets,  cried 
aloud,  proclaiming  the  judgments  of  heaven  against  the  infidels.  He 
assured  them  that  the  cholera  was  commissioned  to  sweep  them  all  off, 
unless  they  renounced  Christianity,  and  joined  the  faithful,  at  the  same 
time  boasting  his  own  invulnerability.  He  had  no  fear  of  the  cholera 
coming  near  him,  for  he  was  shielded  by  the  panoply  of  heaven.  He 
was  followed  through  the  streets  by  crowds  of  Mussulmeii,  who  were 
struck  with  awe  at  his  words,  and  who  seemed  to  think,  that  the  closer 
they  gathered  around  him,  the  safer  they  were.  The  next  day,  he  was 
seized  with  the  cholera  and  died. 

This  is  but  a  solitary  instance  of  the  fanaticism  which  developes 
itself  in  the  devotees  of  the  great  Impostor ;  and  it  is  a  spirit  which 
would  make  Christian  blood  to  flow  like  rivers,  if  it  had  the  power. 
No  thanks  to  this  exterminating  spirit  for  the  immunities  and  protec- 
tion which  Christian  tourists  enjoy  in  traversing  these  countries !  It  is 
only  from  fear,  fear  of  the  more  powerful  governments  of  Christendom, 
that  they  are  thus  restrained,  and  not  from  the  nobler  impulses  of 
humanity  or  religion. 
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III!  I  ■  I  1^^— ^IM 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Ihe  dyferera  qmriers  of  (he  OUy^-ihe  deaiMke  atHlneas  of  (he  c%-— (^  JeuM^  ^nart§r 
%8  noted  for  JUth — Ihe  pubUc  and  prwUe  haihi — a  M  </  efiqperience  f»  taking  1h§ 
iKUh — cmnualjubileet  tragical  scene. 

The  city  is  divided  into  quarters,  the  Arabs  having  their  quarter, 
the  Turks  theirs,  the  Jews  theirs,  the  French  theirs,  the  English  theirs, 
the  Greeks  theirs,  th6  Armenians  theirs,  the  dogs  theirs,  dec.,  6so, 
At  the  entrance  to  each  quarter  is  a  huge  gate,  which  is  swung  upon  its 
ponderous  hinges  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  closed  for  the  night.  Besides 
these,  there  are  gates  to  various  passage  ways,  through  which  alcme 
communication  can  be  had  between  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city,  and 
which  are  closed  at  the  same  hour  for  the  night,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
of  each  quarter,  and  each  small  sub-division  of  the  city,  are  shut  up 
dose,  at  that  early  hour,  for  safe  keeping  until  morning.  And  the  law 
not  only  requires  all  to  be  in  their  quarters  .at  eight,  but  at  their  lodg- 
ings also  at  a  certain  hour  (I  think  not  later  than  ten,)  when  all  is  silent 
as  the  tomb,  save  when  the  stillness  is  broken  by  the  braying  of  an  ass, 
or  the  howling  of  a  dog. 

The  Jews'  quarter  here,  as  every  where  else,  is  pre-eminent  for  filth, 
insomuch,  that  when  there  are  apprehensions  of  the  cholera,  the  first 
question  asked  is,  "  whether  it  has  broken  out  in  the  Jews'  quarti*r?" 
And  yet  to  them  no  spot  on  earth  seems  so  beautiful,  except  Jerusa- 
lem. I  suppose  there  is  a  peculiar  sacredness  about  it,  in  their  eyea, 
as  the  residence  of  God's  chosen  people,  and  that  thus  strength  and 
sanctity  are  given  to  their  local  attachments. 

A  most  extraordinary  instance  of  this  otherwise  unaccountable  par- 
tiality for  their  own  filthy  quarter,  has  been  related  to  me  here.  A 
young  Jewess  had  been  sent  by  her  wealthy  &ther,  for  a  temporary 
sojourn,  to  New  York,  and  recieved  much  attention.  While  there,  she 
remarked,  in  conversation,  that  New  York  was  a  great  and  beautifiil 
city,  "  but  O !"  she  added,  with  a  deep  drawn  sigh,  "  the  Jews'  quarter 
in  Cairo  is  not  here." 

The  other  quarters  are  clean  only  by  contrast,  that  is,  they  are  not 
as  filthy  as  the  Jews'  quarter,  but  as  clean  as  such  a  set  of  scavengers 
as  I  have  described,  aided  by  some  little  random  help  from  individuals 
interested,  can  make  them. 

In  strange  contrast  to  this  genarid  neglect  of  the  streets,  stand  tlie 
numerous  public  and  private  baths,  as  though  personal  cleanliness  were 
a  virtue  in  high  esteem  among  the  people.  The  truth  is,  that  bathing 
is  required  by  the  Koran  as  an  indispensible  .pre-requisite  to  worship, 
and  of  course  must  be  performed  before  the  mosque  is  entered.  Bj 
the  few  devoted  ones,  it  is  practiced  punctiliously. 
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But  frequent  bathing  here  is  as  much  required  by  the  durittian's  bible, 
••  by  the  Mc^uunmedan^s  Koran,  for  there  is  no  other  way  poMifalA|  in 
irbidi  one  can  keep  himself  pure,  not  only  from  common  IHth,  biiifiwm 
a  still  more  annoying  companionship,  and  one  which  of  old  wai 
oned  among  the  plagues  of  the  land. 

And  taking  the  bath  here  is  no  child's  play.  Of  the  Tarioua 
to  be  gone  through,  however,  in  order  to  completeness,  some  are 
orally  omitted,  the  more  elaborate  and  painful  process  not  beinig 
mhted  to.  But,  having  gone  through  the  operation  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  I  can  speak  both  unSerstandingly  and  feeUngly  upon  the  wA- 
jeot. 

I  was  first  shown  into  an  appartment  intensely  hot,  and  sotej 
beside  the  baths,  where,  from  the  efiects  of  tl|e  steam,  I  broke  Into  e 
profhse  perspiration.  Hot  water,  9er%Ming  and  peeUmg^  came  dskI^ 
after  which  I  was  seized  by  the  operator,  who  commenced  wrln^B^ 
and  wrenching  my  body,  and  cracking  my  joints,  until  it  seemed  ae 
though  every  joint  in  me  was  cracked.  If  I  had  been  in  the  folds  <tf  aft 
anaconda,  I  should  scarcely  have  been  more  frightfully  cramped.  Tide 
alarming  process  being  over  with,  he  fell  to  kneading  my  flesh  as  the 
housewife  kneads  the  dough,  so  &r  as  the  nature  of  the  case  woold 
admit,  after  which  he  attacked  the  soles  of  my  feet  with  a  rasp,  made 
oi  burnt  day.  I  was  now  again  required  to  plunge  myself  inte  one  of 
tlie  baths,  and  I  rejoiced  in  this  temporary  deliverance  from,  my  toiw 
mentor.  But  my  respite  was  short,  for  I  was  soon  summoned  baok^ 
and  required  to  floor  myself,  and,  in  this  prostrate  condition,  I  wee 
again  seized,  rubbed  violently  with  soap  and  water,  and  scrubbed  down 
O  dear !  with  the  rough  fibrous  pith  of  the  palm  tree,  and  then,  after 
taking  a  cooler  bath,  was  wiped  gently  with  a  toweL  To  crown  the 
whole,  I  was  kneaded  and  rasped  a  second  time,  wh^  after  being 
revived  by  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  was  set  at  liberty,  a  renovated  beii^ 
searcely  knowing  whether  I  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body. 

Several  of  the  public  baths  are  appropriated  to  the  exdusive  use  of 
women  and  children.  The  rich  have  private  baths  in  t^eir  houses,  but 
the  women  generally  resort  to  the  public  ones  for  pastime,  lliose  of 
different  harems  are  thus  brought  together,  and  -they  spend  thdr  time 
in  gossiping  and  match  making,  the  mothers  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
for  young  female  candidates  for  matrimony  suitable  for  their  sons^  and 
carrying  on  theif  negotiations  with  an  adroitness  and  management 
equal  to  the  occasion.     It  is  an  important  pecuniary  transaction. 

To  supply  the  water  for  these  baths  and  for  other  purposes,  there  ie 
a  canal  which  traverses  the  dty,  and  into  which  the  water  is  let  at  tilhe 
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time  of  each  annual  overflow,  acconipanied  with  most  extraordinary 
demonstrations  of  joj.  The  daily  rise  of  the  Nile  is  exactly  measured 
by  a  graduated  pillar  at  the  Island  of  Rhoda,  called  a  Nilometer,  and  is 
proclaimed  by  criers  every  morning  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  When  it 
has  risen  to  a  sufficient  height  to  be  let  into  the  canal,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral turn  out  of  the  inhabitants  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  partid- 
pate  in  the  general  jubilee.  Some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  hav6 
boats  in  readiness,  filled  with  their  friends,  so  that  when  the  /obsthic- 
tion  is  removed,  and  the  water  rushes  in,  the  boats  may  be  drawn  in ' 
with  it,  and  be  borne  along  with  the  rushing  tide  to  the  city^  and  tfa^^ 
it,  amid  the  deafening  shouts  of  the  multitude. 

At  the  instant  the  water  breaks  through  into  the  canal,  the  Prime: 
Minister  of  the  Pa^ha,  seated  on  high,  commences  throwing  handsflfi 
of  coin  into  the  air  to  fall  among  the  crowd,  and  then,  the  general  rudt 
and  scramble,  and  upsetting,  and  trampling  down  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong — the  frantic  joy  of  some,  and  the  woeful  dissappointment  of  oth- 
ers— ^this  it  is  that  constitutes  the  sport.     And  it  were  well  if  it  ended 
here.     It  were  well  if  the  passion  for  the  tragical  could  satiate  itscilf 
upon  the  keen  anguish  of  the  disappointed  ones.    But  no,  it  demands 
blood,  and  to  gratify  it,  care  is  taken  by  this  functionary,  that  some 
pieces  of  the  coin  shall  fall  into  the  rushing  waters,  to  induce  the  poor 
creatures  to  plunge  in  after,  it,  where  they  struggle  with  unavailing, 
efibrt,  in  the  midst  of  the  deep  and  powerful  current ;  and  not  a  year 
passes,  I  am  told,  but  he .  enjoys  the  luxury  qf  seeing  some  of  them 
drowned  before  his  eyes,  and  laid  corpses  on  the  shore. 

The  reservoirs,  little  lakelets,  &c.,  about  the  city  being  all  filled 
before  the  falling  of  the  waters,  the  canal  is  left  high  and  dry  until  the 
next  annual  flood. 

Such  demonstrations  of  joy  may  seem  puerile  to  us,  and  yet  I  doubt 
whether  our  people  would  behave  with  much  more  propriety  und^ 
like  circumstances.  Even  when  we  are  afHicted  with  a  drouth  of  only 
a  few  weeks  continuance,  and  the  earth  only  begins  to  be  pardied^ 
what  raurmerings  do  we  hear  ?  What  impatience,  what  anxiety  is  fel^ 
and  what  longings  for  rain  go  forth  1  and  when  at  last  the  predous 
drops  fall  from  the  clouds,  what  joy,  what  rapture  thrills  every  heart  t 

But  in  Egypt  there  is  one  continued  drouth  from  one  inundation  to 
another,  the  earth  is  parched  and  cracked,  and  everything  is  dried  up 
(except  where  recourse  is  had  to  artificial  irrigation)  the  very  timbers^ 
furniture,  everything  becomes  warped  and  cracked.  What  anxiety^ 
what  longing  must  they  have  tlien  for  the  returning  flood  tide,  and 
when  at  last  it  comes,  what  wonder  that  it  should  be  hailed  with  dap- 
pngs  and  shoutings,  and  the  sound  of  loud  timbrels ! 
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CUAPTKB  X. 

VitUhtheCXiaddf  where  iheManuMus  were  $laiighiered-^8ight(^ih€ir  TbmftHb  lb 
De$erit — Who  they  were^  what  they  didf  amd  what  they  came  to. 

As  I  was  asoonding  to  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  located  in  the  rear  of  the 
town,  upon  a  spur  of  the  mountains  of  Mokattam,  there  opened  upon 
mj  view,  with  startling  effect,  a  cluster  of  domes,  rising  out  of  the  des- 
ert, about  two  miles  distant  from  the  spot  where  I  stood.  It  was  ^  the 
dty  of  die  dead,"  the  toml)s  of  the  Mamalukes,  and  the  citadel  I  was 
approaching,  is  the  memorable  spot  where  the  last  of  them  were  slaugli- 
tered  by  Mohammed  Ali. 

But  who  were  the  Mamalukes,  and  what  had  they  done  to  deserve 
such  a  fate  ?  I  will  pause  to  answer  tliis  question.  They  were  suo- 
oessively  the  slaves,  and  the  rulers  of  the  country.  In  the  lapse  of 
some  fourteen  centuries,  commencing  with  the  seventh  B.  C^  ^SYP^ 
was  overrun  and  conquered  by  the  Babylonians,  the  Persians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Saracens  successively,  and  after  some 
4Bdx  centuries  more,  the  latter  were  compelled  to  change  places  with 
their  own  slaves,  the  Mamalukes,  who  had  been  brought  into  the  coun- 
try from  Circassia,  in  the  previous  reign,  by  Saladin  the  Great,  because, 
as  a  usurper,  he  was  afraid  to  trust  the  natives  of  the  country  about 
bis  person.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Mamalukes  themselves, 
transported  slaves  from  the  same  country,  who  also,  at  the  end  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  took  their  turn,  and  became  masters  of  the 
country. 

While  the  throne  became  theirs,  however,  the  Mamalukes,  as  beys 
of  districts,  still  continued  to  govern  the  country,  having  things  pretty 
much  their  own  way,  nor  did  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Turks, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  displace  them  from  power ;  and  down  to  the 
final  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  them  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  (with- 
in "the  memory  of  many  of  us,)  they  continued  to  bear  unmitigated 
sway  in  their  respective  districts,  being,  in  fact,  independent  despots, 
save  that  they  were  accountable  to  the  Pacha  for  a  given  amount  of 
snnual,.  revenue,  which  they  promptly  collected,  and  as  promptly 
pocketed. 

It  was  under  their  rapacious  rule,  that  Egypt  sank  to  its  lowest 
state  of  debasement.  As  beys,  they  practiced  the  most  wanton  oppres- 
sion upon  the  unresisting  natives  of  the  country.  Matters  had  gone 
on  from  bad  to  worse,  century  after  century,  until  it  verily  seemed, 
that  the  lowest  depths  to  which  a  people  could  be  reduced,  had  been 
reached.  When  Mohammed  Ali  came  into  power,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  he  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  there  was  neither  hope 
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for  himself  or  the  coHntry,  while  these  petty  tyrants  retained  theiir 
power,  and  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  supplanting  tfaexn. 
Attempts  had  before  been  made  to  abate  the  nuisance,  one  of  wfaiofa 
is  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  just  at  the  thne  the  British  arms  had  tri- 
mnphed  over  those  of  France  in  Egypt,*  and  the  beys  had  been  woo 
oyer  to  the  British  interest,  that  Hassan  Pacha  laid  a  plan  for  their^des- 
truction.  He  invited  them  to  a  sumptous  feast  at  Aboukir,  and  after 
the  feast,  he  proposed  an  excursion  to  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  having  pro- 
vided pleasure  boats  for  t6e  purpose ;  to  which  they  consented,  and,  to 
quiet  all  apprehension,  he  embarked  with  them  himself.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far,  however,  before  a  cutter  was  observed,  evidently  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  overtake  them  ;  upon  which  the  Pacha  suggested,  that 
probably  an  envoy  from  the  Sultan,  with  despatches,  was  on  board, 
and,  &lling  back  until  it  came  up,  he  transferred  himself  to  its  deck, 
receiving  and  opening  what  seemed  to  be  the  despatches  he  had  aatidr 
pated.  By  this  time  the  little  fleet  was  far  ahead,  and,  while  the  Pach^ 
was  lingering,  as  the  beys  supposed,  to  read  his  dispatches,  they  entered 
the  bay  of  Aboukir,  and  before  they  were  aware,  found  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  was  in  readiness  to  pour  upon 
them  a  murderous  fire.  A  great  portion  of  them  were  thus  slain  in 
cold  blood,  and  those  who  escaped  were  taken  prisoners,  and  com* 
pelled  to  swear  upon  the  Koran  their  allegiance  to  the  Sultan,  to  the 
renunciation  of  all  foreign  influence. 

This  terrible  blow,  inflicted  by  Turkish  treachery,  was  not  withont 
effect,  and  yet,  upon  the  accession  of  Mohammed  Ali  to  power  in  1805, 
he  found  the  country  still  suffering,  apparently  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
ever,  under  the  grinding  oppression  of  Mamaluke  rule,  and  the  beys  were 
well  aware,  that  he  meditated  their  destruction.  Joined  with  tliis  pur- 
pose, Mohammed  had  little  scruple  as  to  the  means  he  employed,  semi* 
barbarian  as  he  was. 

These  turbulent  hprse-men,  knowing  the  hostility  of  Mohammed  to 
their  order,  and,  dreading  his  vengeance,  had  opposed  his  elevation  to 
power ;  and,  after  his  induction  into  office,  they  hovered  about  Cairo 
in  a  threatening  attitude,  as^though  meditating  an  attack.  Nothing 
could  have  suited  Mohammed  better,  and  lest  they  should  not  carry 
out  their  design,  he  intrigued  with  the  Sheiks  friendly  to  him,  to 
encourage  the  beys  to  do  so,  with  a  view  to  lead  them  ^into  a  mare. 
They  caught  at  the  bait,  and,  as  the  gates  were  opened  to  let  in  some 
camels,  they  rushed  in,  and,  dividing  themselves  into  two  bands,  and, 
fltriking  up  their  martial  music,  advanced,  in  the  full  expectation  of  an 
easy  triumph — ^when,  to  their  utter  consternation,  they  were  attacked 
from  ail  quarters,  boUi  by  the  soldiers  of  Mohammed  and  the  inhabW 
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tints,  and  cut  to  pieces  without  mercy,  the  few  who  escaped  being 
dragged  forth  from  their  hiding  places  and  slaughtered.  Eighty-three 
•fmbiJmed  heads  were  sent  as  trophies  to  Constantinople. 

J !  But  it  was  in  1811  that  the  crowning  scene  of  horror  wasTenacted,  a 
«eene  which,  for  cold-blooded  atrocity,  has  few  parallels  in  history, 
resulting  in  the  utter  destruction  of  this  hierarchy  in  Egypt — a  fmoefc 
denrable  end  aoeompli^ed  by  means  which  make  humanity  shuddsr. 

Hie  favorite  son  of  the  Viceroy  was  to  be  invested  with  the  honon 
of  a  Pacha  of  the  second  order,  conferred  by  the  Sultan;  and  sppi^ 
Tently,  as  a  mark  of  special  friendship,  he  invited  all  the  beys  to  be 
^piresent,  and  participate  in  the  festivities  of  the  occasion.  Hie  unras- 
ipecting  beys  appeared  accordingly  in  their  most  imposing  uniform, 
<iflfored  their  congratulations  upon  the  joyful  event,  and  were  reoaved 
^th  great  apparent  cordiality,  the  viceroy  sitting  with  them  aroond 
tthb  festive  board,  conversing  and  making  merry  as  with  friends,  wben 
4ift  the  same  time,  he  had  murderous  intentions  in  his  heart.* 

AAer  refreshment  had  been  served,  the  procession  was  formed, 
'the  troops  of  the  Pacha  at  the  head,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
<ezit  from  the  citadel,  and,  just  as  they  were  passing  along  a  deep  est 
in  the  rock,  the  gates  were  closed  upon  them  behind,  and  with  the  troops 
Ibehte  them,  they  were  completely  shut  in,  and  in  iMa  situation,  dtey 
irere  attacked  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Pacha,  stationed  for  the  purpose^ 
and  slaughtered  without  mercy.  There  lay,  weltering  in  their  own 
blood,  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  seventy  beys,  besides  their  attend- 
ants, one  only,  (who  had^not  come  up  in  season  to  join  the  procession) 
baving  escaped  by  leaping  his  horse  down  a  precipice  and  fleeing  across 
Mae  desert. 

^The  few  left  in  the  country,  were  hunted  out  in  thoir  hiding  plaoea, 
and  slain,  and  thus  ended  forever  the  long  catalogue  of  thoir  enormi- 
ties.1  jAnother  cargo  of  embalmed  heads  was  sent  in  triumph  to  Con 
stantinople,  and  now  all  Egypt  lay  prostrate  beneath  the  iron  reign  of 
Mohammed. 

Passing  on  to  the  citadel,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  &tal 
chasm,  where  this  tragedy  was  enacted.  I  extended  my  excursion  to 
llie  im,posing  sepulchral  monuments  above  spoken  of,  reared  to  ths 
memory  of  the  brave  mountaineers  who  bore  sWay  over  the  valley  of 
llie  Nile  for  more  than  six  hundred  years. 

These  structures  consist  of  domes,  arched  underneath,  *and  restinig 
-upon  massive  columns  at  each  comer,  reared  over  each  tomb,  and, 
like  all  Mahommedan  tombs,  are  of  a  snowy  whiteness.  Glittering  in 
1)ie  mxkj,  they  must  once  have  presented  an  imppsiqg  appearance. 
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CHAFTEE  XI. 

f 
MemoriaiBaf  Mahommed  AU  everywhere  meet  the  eye — Who  this  remarkdbk  mm 
woe —  Whai  he  accompHthed,  and  what  (he  effect  upon  Egypt  of  hie  having  Uved» 

I  often  asked  the  question,  who  made  this  improvement,  and  who  « 
made  that?  Mahommed  AU,  was  the  unifonn  reply.  Traces  of 
the  genius  and  enterprise  of  Mahommed  Ali  are  everywhere  visible. 
But  who  was  Mahommed  Ali,  and  what  did  he  do  I.  I  reply  that  this 
extraordinary  man,  the  Napoleon  of  Egypt,  was  of  Greek  parentage, 
of  humble  position,  and  rose,  by  the  simple  force  of  his  character,  to 
the  viceroyalty  of  Egypt,  which  dignity  he  atttained  in  the  year  1805. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  degraded  character  of  the  people,  it 
may  well  be  conceived,  how  difficult  and  discouraging  was  the  task 
which  he  set  himself  to  accomplish,  and  which  was  no  less  than  to  ele 
ovate  Egypt  to  a  standing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

To  this  end,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  organize  an  army,  and  intro- 
duce European  discipline  and  tactics,  and  this  brought  him  into  colli- 
sion at  once  with  the  Mamaluke  Beys,  who  saw  plainly  that,  if  he 
succeeded,  their  power  was  at  an  end.  But  he  slaughtered  them  all  at 
a  blow,  as  I  have  described,  and  thus  cleared  the  way  before  him. 

He  had  received  his  appointment  as  Viceroy  from  the  Sultan — ^upoH 
him  he  made  war,  defeated  his  armies,  carried  his  victorious  arms  into 
Syria,  and  terror  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople ;  and,  but  for 
the  interposition  of  European  despots,  would  have  dictated  terms  to 
his  master  in  his  own  palace.  But,  as  it  was,  he  secured  the  succes- 
sion to  his  own  &mily,  with  only  a  nominal  dependence  on  Turkey. 
In  other  directions  he  extended  his  victories,  and  established  his  au- 
thority, along  the  entire  Arabian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  and  up  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  to  Sennaar,  DarAir  and  Kardo&n. 

He  adopted  the  military  code  of  more  civilized  nations,  partially 
abolished  the  bastinado  by  substituting  incarceration  and  hard  labor, 
and  ordained,  with  the  stamp  of  his  foot,  that  no.  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  without  a  regular  trial,  a  commandment  which  he  kept  or 
violated  at  pleasure,  but  which  not  another  functionary  in  the  kingdom 
dared  to  disregard,  but  at  the  expense  of  his  head, 

Egypt  had  no  navy,  and  no  timber  to  make  one,  but  he  create^  ono, 

notwithstanding,  and  when  his  new-built  fleet  was  destroyed  by  N^ 

*  aon^  in  the  battle  of  Navarino,  he  replaced  it  with  one  still  more  pow- 

erfid,  consisting  of  nine  ships  of  the  linci  and  smaUer  vessels  in  pro*. 

gqrtion. 

Squally  intent  was  he  upon  this  internal  improveioent  of  th^  cpui^- 
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try.  To  developc  its  agricultural  resources,  he  dug  numerous  camili, 
Bome  to  facilitate  transportation,  and  some  to  irrigate  the  lands ;  and 
among  them  the  great  ship  canal  of  which  I  have  spoken.  He  intro- 
daced  the  culture  of  the  cotton  plant,  the  sugar  cnih\  and  of  the  mul- 
berry tree. 

To  encourage  and  devclope  these  important  branches  of  agriculturei 
and  at  the  same  time  make  the  country  independent  of  European  nik 
tions,  he  established  cotton  and  silk  manufactories,  and  sugar  refine- 
ries, and,  with  his  cheap  labor,  was  able  to  compete  with  his  European 
competitors  in  their  own  markets,  and  even  in  the  market  of  Caloutta» 

He  introduced  a  re^lar  educational  system,  embracing  all  stages, 
from  the  primary  school  to  the  university,  and  the  plan  of  instructkm' 
in  the  latter  was  far  in  advance  of  that  of  most  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  more  enlightened  countries,  for  each  student  could  pursue  a 
course  best  adapted  to  fit  him  for  his  contemplated  calling  in  li^ 
whether  military,  naval,  commercial,  mercantile,  mechanical,  agrioul* 
tural,  or  professional.  To  revive  the  science  of  medicine,  to  whidi  no 
attention  had  been  ^ven  for  centuries  in  Egypt  he  caused  some  of  tbe 
most  celebrated  European  medical  works  to  be  translated  into  Arable. 
And  he  not  only  established  medical  schools  for  the  instruction  of  fbe 
ignorant,  but  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering. 

The  different  departments  of  government  weiFe  conducted  by  coim- 
dls  appointed  by  himself. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  gigantic  schemes  of  reform  which  this  woo- 
derfiil  man  attempted,  and  actually  set  on  foot,  but  the  mainspring  to 
the  whole  movement  gave  way  at  his  death,  and  its  place  could  not  be 
supplied  in  Egypt,  nor  could  competent  men  be  found  in  the  country 
to  carry  out  his  great  designs  in  the  various  departments.  Still  Egypt 
is  vastly  the  better  for  his  having  lived,  and,  could  he  have  had  succes- 
sors as  competent  as  himself,  important  results  to  the  country  must 
have  followed. 

But  the  darker  shades  of  the  picture  are  yet  to  be  drawn.  Of  his 
butchery  of  the  Mamalukes,  with  its  accompanying  extenuations  and 
aggravations,  I  have  already  spoken.  I  have  also  said  that  he  had  no 
scruples  in  violating  his  own  decrees,  when  a  similar  act  would  have 
imperilled  the  head  of  any  subject,  however  exalted.  His  nuindAte 
that  no  punishment  should  be  inflicted  without  a  regular  trial,  was  as 
a  slider's  web  to  him.  Upon  being  informed,  that  a  Jew  broker  had 
violated  a  regulation  he  had  made  in  respect  to  coin,  he  said  prompllyi 
^  let  him  be  hanged,"  and  the  poor  Jew  paid  the  forfeit  He  was  mj/k- 
often,  however,  guilty  of  such  enormities. 
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BT  A   CITIL  XMOimCKB. 


CHAPTER  n. 


An  Iowa  hotel,  beauty  of  the  country ^  odd  ipecies  of  nanngaiion^  quitting  partyy  JS^itm 
ladies^  av/perior  advarUages  for  femaU  education^  objects  in  view^  a  nighi  aiUtne  <m  Urn 
prairie  with  the  wolves,  arrival  at  the  camp,  description  of  it^  dinner,  my  compote 


fong. 


The  reader*  left  me  standing  at  the  door  of  an  Iowa  hotel,  at  om 
o'clock,  of  a  dark  night,  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  unbroken  forest,  aa4 
suffering  a  rebuff  from  the  merciless  landlord,  who  had  no  room  for  ma^ 
But  I  was  too  old  a  campaigner  to  be  put  off  in  that  way.  I  told  him 
to  give  me  the  bar-room  floor,  and  asked  a  buffalo  skin  which  I  saw 
lying  by,  for  a  bed.  Upon  this  he  climbed  a  ladder,  and,  making  % 
stir  among  the  snorers  over  head,  soon  summoned  me  up,  by  thrush 
ing  his  head  down,  and  crying  out,  hurrah  there  !  I  mounted  the  lad- 
der after  him,  and  soon  deposited  myself  in  the  warm  receptacle  ma^ 
vacant  for  my  accommodation — not  to  sleep,  (there  were  too  rnanj 
prompters  to  wakefulness  for  that)  but  to  wear  the  night  away  i|i 
watching  for  the  morning. 

The  break&st  table  was  honored  with  the  presence  of  a  lady,  who 
seemed  to  think  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  better  things,  aD4t 
after  condemning  each  dish  in  turn,  and  remarking  upon  every  thing 
about  the  house,  she  left  the  breakfast  to  me.  I  made  out  my  meal 
on  bread  and  molasses,  not  a  worse  bill  of  fare^  by  any  means,  than  I 
had  often  met  with  before  at  western  taverns,  and  engaged  a  teamst^ 
to  carry  me  into  the  country. 

Our  road  lay  for  a  time  along  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  fiili 
view  of  that  noble  stream.  It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  all  natqj^ 
seemed  alive  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  woods  resounded  wUJi 
the  songs  of  the  feathered  warblers,  and  the  great  river  rolled  silenti^ 
and  m^estically  on  in  resistless  flow  ;  the  same  mighty  torrent  thai 
had  chaffed  within  its  banks  through  all  past  ages,  and  changed,  in  noQit 
.of  its  essentials,  since  the  time  when  the  solitary  canoe  of  Father  Mir> 
quette  floated,  fpr  hundreds  of  miles,  down  its  ever  moving  tide,  wU^ 
out  tbe  sight  of  a  Human  face ;  or  ^hen  tljie  visionary  De  Soto;  seekiQ|| 
that  £1  Dorado  that  ever  gleamed  in  the  eyes  of  Spanish  Adventurei^ 
fi>im4  imigbt,  exo^t  a  lonely  grave  beneath  its  turbid  water*.    Nor 
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the  hum  of  civilization  resounds  upon  its  banks,  and  the  meny  soi^^  of 
the  fiumer's  boy  succeeds  the  war  cry  of  the  once  powerful  "  Dlinoia.'* 
Involuntarily  I  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  glorious  country.''  ^'  I  reckon  it  is, 
boss,  and  they's  heaps  of  right  purty  gals  in  it,"  said  a  voice,  spoken 
right  in  my  ear,  and  breaking  in  upon  my  reverie,  reminding  me  for 
the  thousandth  time,  that  there  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  It  was  the  driver  that  expressed  this  sage  opinion,  and, 
doing  him  no  injustice,  it  was  the  only  lucid  idea  he  seemed  to  have  in 
regard  to  the  natural  advantages  of  his  native  state. 

Turning  suddenly  from  the  river  and  passing  through  a  belt  of  tim- 
ber, we  entered  upon  a  fine  section  of  country,  embracing  the  blufis  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Iowa  rivers,  some  four  or  five  miles  above  the  con- 
fluence of  those  two  streams.  A  fine  succession  of  broken  and  prairie 
country  presented  itself,  as  we  rode  along,  now  buried  in  deep  ravines, 
and  then  emerging  upon  the  most  beautiful  stretches  of  prairie,  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  much  of  which  was  of  such  a  hei^t, 
that  a  man  sitting  on  horseback  could  easily  tie  it  in  a  knot  over  his 
bead.  We  crossed  the  Iowa  river  by  a  species  of  navigation  entirely 
new  to  me,  and  peculiar  to  the  country,  the  ferry  boat  being  propelled 
in  this  wise — a  large  rope  was  stretched  across  the  river,  about  twen^ 
feet  above  the  water,  upon  which  a  sliding  pulley  was  made  to  run  the 
whole  length.'  From  this,  a  line  was  nm  through  a  pulley  at  one  end 
of  the  boat,  thence  to  the  centre,  where  it  passed  two  or  three  times 
around  a  windlass,  then  through  a  pulley  at  the  other  end,  and  back  to 
the  sliding  pulley  again.  By  turning  the  windlass  at  the  centre,  the 
^boat  was  placed  in  an  oblique  position  to  the  current,  which,  acting 
upon  the  side  presented,  speedily  drove  it  across,  a  distance  of  some 
one  hundred  and  fifly  yards.  The  whole  thing  was  so  ingenious  and 
worked  so  well,  that  it  excited  my  admiration.  I  afterwards  found  it 
very  common  in  the  country. 

Arrived  at  head  quarters,  I  was  informed  that  the  party  I  was  in 
quest  of,  was  in  the  country,  some  ten  miles  to  the  westward.  Hav- 
ing provided  myself  with  some  necessary  articles,  such  as  boots,  and  a 
pair  of  blankets,  I  engaged  a  passage  with  a  farmer,  accomplished  that 
distance,  and  foimd  that  they  hacL  gone  on,  but  no  one  knew  whither. 

I  decided  upon  leaving  my  baggage  at  a  farm  bouse  near  by,  and 
proceeding  on  foot,  as  there  was  no  conveyance  to  be  had  at  any  price. 
Upon  approaching  the  premises,  I  was  notified  by  a  confusion  of  sounds 
proceeding  from  the  house,  that  something  of  an  unusual  nature  was 
going  on.  The  reader  need  not  anticipate  an  adventure,  however,  for 
it  was  nothing  more  than  the  clatter  of  female  tongues,  but  if  be  will 
imagine  a  ^  donversazione*^  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  guinea  hens,  more  or 
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less,  seated  in  a  row  on  a  fence,  and  each  individual  guinea  hen  doing 
her  best — he  will  find  an  adequate  parallel  to  my  quilting  party,  for  it 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  this  fevorite  institution  of  the  ladies ; 
which  is  only  "  country  parlance"  for  the  "  sewing  circle,"  of  their  city 
sisters,  and  which,  I  take  it,  means,  to  &bricate  bibs  and  tuckers  for 
the  natives  of  "  Borioboola  Gha,"  and  eat  all  the  good  things  that  the 
hostess  can  furnish ;  pulling  their  neighbors  to  pieces  in  the  mean  time. 
This  explanation  resolved  itself  before  my  wondering  eyes,  as  I  walked 
through  the  front  door  into  the  best  room,  and  found  myself  exposed 
to  a  battery  of  black,  blue,  grey,  and  all  other  manner  of  bright  eyes ; 
no  enviable  situation  for  a  bashfiil  young  man.  The  assembly,  how- 
ever, fully  verified  the  assertion  of  my  "  coachee"  of  the  morning,  that 
there  were  "  heaps  of  right  purty  gals"  in  Iowa,  and  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  for  myself.  Their  rattling  tongues  became  silent  as 
the  grave,  the  moment  I  entered,  and  remained  so  till  I  left ;  but  the 
demure  faces  that  were  intent  upon  the  quilting,  showed  plainly  that 
they  were  not  unaware  of  the  scrutiny  to  which  they  were  being  sub- 
jected, as  I  stood  in  the  door,  conversing  with  the  landlady,  and  were 
not  altogether  easy  under  it.  Their  curiosity  was  evidently  excited, 
as  they  knew  very  well  by  my  manner  of  speaking,  dress,  and,  to  them, 
queer  looking  instruments,  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and  from  afar.  The 
shawl  that  I  wore,  after  a  fashion  that  had  never  been  heard  of  in  that 
country,  attracted  particular  attention,  which  was  manifested  by  sundry 
nudges  of  the  elbow  among  themselvos,  but  not  an  eye  was  raised,  but 
was  quickly  dropped,  as  soon  as  it  met  mine. 

Finding  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  "  scrape  an  acquaintance,"  in 
which  I  was  not  disappointed  however,  as  I  knew  from  experience  that 
border  girls  never  will  speak  to  a  stranger,  especially  if  he  is  young, 
any  further  than  to  say  "  yes,"  or  "  no,"  I  turned  to  leave.  As  I 
expected,  before  I  got  half  way  to  the  gate,  they  were  all  at  the  open 
windows,  making  their  observations  in  turn,  and  some  remarks  reached 
my  ears,  not  very  complimentary  to  masculme  wearers  of  shawls. 
Determined  to  put  a  stop  to-  this,  I  &ced  about,  and  raising  my  hand, 
with  the  finger  pointing  to  them,  commenced  to  coimt,  with  a  motion 
ef  the  hand  at  each  word,  the  number  of  pretty  noses  that  filled  the 
two  windows.  I  got  no  further  than  three,  when  all  disappeared  like  a 
iBash,  but  as  I  walked  through  the  gate,  a  stick  of  wood  came  whizzing 
past  my  headl 

This  was  my  first  introduction  to  Iowa  ladies,  but  not  the  last ;  nei 
ther  did  I  find  them  all  disposed  to  throw  clubs  by  way  of  introductiCHi. 
Iowa  is  surpassed  by  no  state,  in  the  beauty,  intelligence,  an^l  vivacity 
.ef  its  ladies,  and  is  equalled 4>y  none  in  the  &ciliti^it  affords  for  tbmr 
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education  and  training  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  She  possesses  tihe 
only  female  institution  in  the  Union  that  is  founded  upon  the  broad 
basis  of  a  University.  In  this  institution  provisions  are  made  for  tihe 
attainment  of  seventeen  distinct  professrtrships,  and  eighteen  species  of 
diplomas,  ranging  from  the  hjwest  to  the  highest^  from^e  trtides  tiiat 
are  commonly  (considered  as  within  woman's  province,  to  the  loj^Oil 
and  esthetieal  sciences,  combining  also  manual  labor,  by  whicfa  than 
who  cho(>s<*  to  do  so,  can  gain  a  superior  education,  at  the  same  time 
enjoying  the  healthful  j)hi/^ical  exercise  which  is  esseptial  to  the  mentd 
and  bodily  comfort  of  the  student.  This  institution  is  located  at  I>ftven> 
port,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  opposite  Rock  Island,  and  ohe  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  west  of  Qiicago,  under  the  title  of"  Davenport  Femmle 
University.''  Another  institution  at  the  same  place  deserves  partleil- 
lar  notice,  embracing  as  it  does  a  course,  intended  to  prepare  young 
ladies  for  the  active,  practical  duties  of  life,  combining  Ae  mentd, 
moral,  and  physical,  and  which  must  place  the  enterprising  young  bach 
elors  of  the  East,  who  are  seeking  their  fortunes  in  the  West,  mider 
everlasting  obligations  for  the  good  wives  it  will  fiimisli  them.  I 
allude  to  the  "  Ladies'  College,"  of  Davenport  The  I.  O.  of  O.  F. 
have  under  their  immediate  auspices  a  "  Collegiate  Institute^  at  lowm 
City,  designed  for  the  free  education  of  the  indigent  orphan  daug^iters 
of  the  Order.  There  are  also  many  other  female  institutions  in  tibe 
State,  as  at  Bloomington,  Keokuk,  Mt.  Vernon,  and  Mt.  Pleasant.  At 
the  latter  place  the  "High  School  and  Female  Academy^  has  «ii 
attendance  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  students. 

Asking  the  reader's  pardon  for  the  digression  into  whidi  I  liave  been 
led  by  a  justifiable  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  Iowa  ladies,  I  will  retom  to 
my  story.  Leaving  my  luggage  to  be  examined  at  leisure  by  the  fidr 
bevy,  and  taking,  only  a  blanket  with  me,  I  traveled  on  afoot,  for  many 
a  weary  mile,  enquiring  by  the  way,  and  finding  an  occasional  trace  of 
those  of  whom  1  was  in  search.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  ke^  tiM 
track,  as  the  prairie  was  entirely  open,  with  the  exception  of  now  and 
then  a  house  and  small  farm  enclosed.  Sometimes  miles  would  be 
passed  without  any  signs  of  human  habitation.  Occasionally  a  wldle 
object  would  attract  my  attention,  miles  away  on  the  prairie,  and  I 
would  imagine  I  had  found  the  tents  I  was  looking  for,  but  a  neam 
approach,  or  the  use  of  a  powerful  telescope,  which  I  never  was  wMi* 
out,  revealed  the  house  of  some  settler,  who,  more  ambitious  than  Ua 
n^hbors,  bad  given  his  domicil  a  coat  of  white  paint.  I  was  attracted 
in  this  .way  by  one  house  from  a  distance^  which  I  aflerwaida 
tained  to  be  full  eight  miles,  and  yet  it  was  distinctly  to  be 
the  naked  eye,  so  (dear  is  the  atmosphere  and  unobstructed  dia 
on  the  prairies. 
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There  were,  as  yet,  no  signs  of  the  object  of  my  search.  I  had 
walked  something  like  twenty  miles  since  noon,  and  made  my  supper 
on  a  large  water-melon,  which  I  had  appropriated  out  of  thousands 
I  had  found  in  a  comiield,  long  since  left  behind,  and  my  bed  for  the 
night,  I  saw  spread  in  fine  profusion,  as  far  the  eye  could  reach.  I  stood 
in  no  dread  of  my  extemporaneous  lodgings,  however,  as  some  years 
experience  in  prairie  life  had  made  me  fully  acquainted  with  the  vir- 
tues of  prairie  grass,  as  a  promoter  of  sleep.  Drawing  out  my  tele- 
scope, I  adjusted  the  focus,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  country  once 
more,  in  search  of  some  signs  of  civilization.  There  was  a  house  or 
two  within  the  range  of  the  glass,  but  a  long  distance  off,  and  not  worth 
the  labor  of  attaining,  for  the  sake  of  sleeping  in  the  garret,  which  is 
generally  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  the  open  air.  "A  flock  of  tur- 
key buzzards,  circling  slowly  and  majestically  around,  a  covey  of  wild 
geese,  that  gabbled  noisily  to  one  another,  as  they  clove  the  air  on 
their  way  to  some  distant  slough  or  water  course,  and  an  occasional 
raven,  as  he  rushed  by  with  a  wild  scream,  were  the  only  signs  of  life. 
As  the  sun  sank  from  sight,  I  wrapped  my  blanket  around  me,  and 
stretching  myself  upon  the  ground  where  I  stood,  I  courted  the  sleep 
rendered  welcome  by  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  J  was  startled  now  and 
then  from  my  first  light  slumbers  by  the  sharp  quick  bark  of  the  prai- 
rie wolf,  as  he  emerged  from  his  hole,  and  pattered  away  through  the 
darkness  ;  but  slumber  soon  became  too  powerful  for  even  this,  and 
when  I  awoke,  the  sun  was  shining  bright  and  warm.  I  had  a  faint 
recollection  of  something  sniffing  around  me  in  the  night,  as  though  a 
prairie  wolf  had  attempted  a  closer  acquaintance,  but  a  lusty  kick  had 
sent  him  scampering  away,  probably  disappointed  to  find  that  I  was  not 
carrion,  and  I  slept  on  undisturbed  till  morning. 

My  toilet  was  performed  by  running  my  lingers  through  my  hair  to 
clear  it  of  prairie  grass,  itiorning  ablutions  were  omitted  for  want  of 
water,  and  breakfast  for  want  of  material*  Picking  up  my  blanket  I 
resumed  my  journey,  the  main  object  in  view  being  to  procure  a  break- 
fast. This  I  found  a  few  miles  further  on  at  a  farm  house,  and  laid  m 
a  good  stock  of  pork,  potatoes  and  bad  coffee.  From  information  that 
1  recieved  here,  I  concluded  that  I  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  party,  as  the  old  lady  said  she  had  "  heard  a  heap  o'  yellin',  and 
seen  some  fellers  tarin'  round  on  the  prarary  ^  the  day  before,  but  she  ' 
was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  "  what  on  arth  they  were  up  to.^  My 
suspicions  were  confirmed  as  I  stood  in  the  door  ready  to  depart,  by 
sounds  that  saluted  my  ears,  apparently  from  a  deep  ravine  a  couple 
of  miles  to  the  westward.  The  wind  was  blowing  gently  towards  me, 
and  brought  sounds  with  great  distinctness,  and  if  my  ears  deoeived 
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me  not,  it  was  the  good  old  tune  of  ^'  Old  Hundred,"  sung  by  many 
voices,  and  with  full  parts  of  treble,  tenor,  and  bass.  The  thonghft 
crossed  my  mind  that  I  had  found  those  I  was  in  search  of^  but  than 
that  solemn  tune !  I  had  heard  many  a  song  hy  nulroaders,  but 
I  regret  to  say,  none  of  that  sort.  Might  it  not  be  some  band  of  pioios 
emigrants  from  Indiana,  or  the  Buckeye  state,  on  their  way  to  a  home 
in  Kansas  or  Oregon  1  Perhaps;  but  then  it  did  not  seem  to  have  just 
the  genuine  ring  about  it,  and  now  that  I  listened  closer,  I  thought  thtl 
I  detected  an  occasional  dash  of  "  Uncle  Ned  "  and  "  Jordan  is  a  hard 
road  to  travel,''  as  though  some  one  had  started  off  on  an  independent 
line.  This,  together  with  an  order,  given  in  a  loud  voice,  which  soiuidt 
ed  very  much  like  "  Hold  that  flag  plumb,''  decided  me,  and  I  madeaU 
speed  for  the  spot. 

My  suspicions  were  soon  confirmed  by  the  sight  of  a  number  of 
men  straggling  down  the  ravine,  bearing  the  familiar  flag  pole,  chain 
and  axe,  and  nearer  by,  the  Transit  and  engineer  in  charge,  llieae 
objects  gave  me  a  new  life,  and  an  itching  of  the  fingers  to  get  hold  of 
the  instruments,  and  be  at  it  once  more,  as  of  old. 

Approaching,  I  received  a  warm  welcome,  and  directions  to  tbe 
camp,  which  was  about  two  miles  away.  I  remained  a  short  time,  to 
watch  the  proceedings,  and  scan  the  countenances  of  my  future  comr 
rades,  and  then  turned  away  in  the  direction  of  the  camp. 

The  gleaming  of  the  white  tents,  as  they  shone  in  the  rays  of  • 
bright  morning  sun,  attracted  my  attention,  as  1  first  left  the  partji 
and  directed  me  to  the  camping  ground,  in  the  edge  of  a  dump  of  tim- 
ber that  bordered  the  bed  of  a  creek,  at  that  time  nearly  dry,  and  the 
ravines  connected  with  which,  the  party  were  then  engaged  in  explo^ 
ring. 

This,  like  most  of  the  creeks  and  rivers  of  Iowa,  ran  through  • 
ravine,  or  succession  of  ravines,  the  bottom  of  which  is  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  general  surfiuse 
of  the  prairie.  This  descent  is  so  gradual  as  to  attract  little  notice  firom 
the  casual  observer ;  sloping,  perhaps,  the  distance  of  from  half  a  mile 
to  a  mile,  each  way,  but  is  altogether  too  abrupt  for  railroad  purpoeeB^ 
their  maximum  grade  being  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  to  the  mile. 

This  renders  an  accurate  exploration  of  the  country  necessary,  to 
find  ravines  and  "  breaks  "  through  which  the  proper  grade  may  be 
laid,  and  the  main  ravine  crossed  with  the  least  expense  in  grading 
and  bridging,  and  is  attended,  oftentimes  with  much  labor  and  no  little 
trouble. 

Making  my  way  through  the  undergrowth  to  the  camping  placOi  I 
entered  one  of  the  tents,  and  throwing  myself  on  the  ground,  soon 
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domesticated  myself,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  cool  breeze  and  grate- 
ful shade,  found  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  open 
prairies.  A  pile  of  watermelons  caught  my  eye  as  I  entered,  and  sei- 
zing  one,  I  commenced  operations  upon  it.  Another,  and  another  were 
demolished  before  I  w*as  fully  satisfied,  and  at  leisure  to  make  a  dose 
examination  of  the  surroundings.  The  cook,  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
camp,  expressed  his  opinion  that  I  was  ''some''  on  watermelon^ 
with  the  further  invitation  to  "  let  in,"  as  he  knew  the  whereabouts  of 
plenty  more. 

The  camp  consisted  of  two  tents,  one  of  which  was  enclosed  all 
around,  for  sleeping,  and  another  which  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
kitchen,  and  was  open  at  the  ends.  Sundry  heaps  of  blankets,  carpet  • 
sacks,  old  boots  and  hats,  heaped  in  promiscuous  confusion,  composed 
the  furniture  of  the  first,  while  the  latter  was  furnished  with  a  sm^ll 
sheet-iron  stove,  a  camp  chest,  provision  box,  and  numerous  lugs  and 
bottles  scattered  around ;  a  couple  of  half  consumed  hams,  which  were 
pendant  from  a  tree  outside,  adding  a  practical  effect  to  the  picturesqe^ 
which  had  predominated  in  my  mind  during  this  brief  survey.  A 
couple  of  rifles,  and  three  or  four  shot  guns,  hung  in  a  rack,  which  was 
made  by  driving  two  small  saplings  into  the  ground,  the  branches  of 
which  were  left  the  right  length  for  pegs,  being  hung  around  also  with 
powder  flasks  and  shot  bags.  This,  together  with  numerous  coon, 
squirrel,  and  mink  skins,  stretched  up  to  dry,  and  some  half  a  dozen 
dogs,  of  all  species,  from  the  sturdy  bull  dog  to  the  lithe  and  graceful 
grey  or  blood  hound,  gave  the  place  the  appearance  of  a  hunting  lodge* 

The  cook  was  busy  in  his  tent,  in  the  concoction  of  a  squirrel  pie, 
to  which  I  anticipated  doing  full  justice  at  dinner.  Altogether,  things 
had  a  very  comfortable  look,  and  gave  a  promise  of  a  fine  time  and 
good  Kving. 

Meantime  I  laid  back  on  the  ground,  and  peering  listlessly  through 
the  foliage  at  the  sky  and  fleeting  clouds,  amused  myself  with  queer 
fancies  and  novel  anticipations,  till  my  reveries  were  disturbed  by  the 
voice  of  th^  cook,  summoning  the  party  to  dinner  with  a  whoop  that 
awakened  the  echoes,  rung  down  the  ravine,  was  caught  up  by  nearest 
within  hearing,  and  repeated  by  each  straggler,  till  all  had  caught 
and  answered  the  summons. 

Soon  they  came  panting  in,  with  coats  ofl^  and  shirts  open  in  front^ 
to  catch  the  cool  breeze,  and  glad  to  find  a  shade  and  a  pile  of  deli- 
ciously  cool  watermelons  to  occupy  their  attention  while  dinner  was* 
being  served,  There  were  nine  in  all,  including  the  teamster,  who  drove 
a  pair  of  little  rats  of  mules,  that  looked  as  though  they  were  lost 
under  the  big|dutch  harness,  and  the  Pennsylvania  wagon,  to  which, 
they  were  the^appurtenances. 
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In  the  oourae  of  the  dinner,  ((hiring  ^'bich  I  realized  mj  antidp^ 
^  tkms  in  regard  to  the  aqnirrel  pie,)  1  found  by  remarking  the  aooeat^ 
provincialisms,  and  twang  of  the  different  persons  seated  aroimd 
llie  board,  that  the  partj  consisted  of  a  Kentuckian,  two  MiBsouriani^ 
two  Virginians,  two  Yankees,  and  one  or  two  New  Yorkers.  To  thoM 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  observing  closely  the  peculianties  of  speedy 
and  general  manners  and  cu^(tonls  <»f  the  different  states,  sncfa  a  mode 
of  discriminating  is  oompafatively  easy.  The  peculiarities  may  be 
very  slight,  but  they  are  sure  to  exist,  and  just  as  sure  to  show  them- 
selves sufficiently  plain  for  detection,  aff<^rdiiig.  sometimes,  mnch  food 
Ibr  speculation.  Especially  so  is  it  in  Iowa,  the  ]>opulation  of  whkii 
is  composed  of  all  nations,  and  a  fnir  repri'sentation  of  every  state  in 
die  Union. 

The  Kentuckian,  Fred,  filled  the  responsible  position  of  cook,  and 
general  factotum,  and  was  a  braf^ng,  blustering  sort  of  a  fellow,  with 
a  good  deal  of  talk  and  not  much  fight ;  very  harmless  and  good  tern* 
pwed,  if  kept  in  the  right  place.  He  thought  there  was  no  place  like 
**  Lewyville,''  and  had  lieen  present  at  the  riot*  of  that  place,  of 
whidi  he  told  large  yams.  He  had,  for  a  man  of  his  stamp,  a  singu- 
lar predilection  for  fine  clothes,  and  generally  cooked  in  broaddoth 
pants,  fancy  vest,  and  fine  boots.  His  means  of  obtaining  them  wma 
somewhat  a  matter  of  doubt,  until  some  months  after,  when  he  left  for 
Kentucky,  and  lefl  also,  about  two  hundred  dollars  of  unpaid  bills 
with  credulous  merchants  whom  he  had  managed  to  delude  to  that 
ettent. 

llie  Missourians,  George  and  Jerry,  were  hard  looking  customers, 
evidently  not  endowed  with  any  too  much  learning  or  good  breeding. 
Tbe  two  Virginians  were  droll  fellows,  whf)8e  principal  amusements 
were,  playing  practicjil  jokes  upon  one  another,  such  as  putting  dead 
'  snakes  into  each  other's  boots,  and  tobacco  cuds  in  the  coffee.  Hie 
younger,  "Elim,"  a  boy  of  about  seventeen,  was  much  the  fiistest  talker, 
and  generally  kept  the  party  in  a  roar  with  his  original  and  droll 
remarks  on  everything  that  offered  a  fair  mark,  while  his  friend  "Levi** 
wrought  comparisons  that  would  have  disturbed  the  gravity  of  an 
anchorite.  Of  his  propensities  I  saw  a  fair  specimen  as  we  rose  from 
the  table.  He  was  an  inveterate  tobacco  chcwer,  which  quality  availed 
him  on  this  occasion  to  good  advantage,  and  in  a  way  that  nobody  hut 
himself  would  ever  have  thought  of.  Jerry  the  Missourian,  as  I  was 
informed,  was  a  sort  of  half  witted  fellow,  always  doing  and  saying 
fbolish  things,  when  he  was  in  good  humor,  and  was  exceedingly  surlj 
when  the  contrary  was  the  case.  Among  other  foolish  practices,  when 
he  was  inclined  to  be  jocular,  he  had  a  way  of  bringing  his  physlog- 
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noxnj  in  close  proximity  to  the  &ce  of  another  person,  and  op^iing  hia 
mouth  to  its  full  capacity,  (so  capacious  that  Elim  proposed  advisii^ 
the  company  to  rent  it  for  a  depot,)  he  would  utter  a  roar  as  stunning 
as  a  small  earthquake.  Levi  thought  it  was  a  nuisance,  and  should  be 
abated,  and  had  made  his  arrangements  accordingly.  An  opportunity 
presented  itself  on  this  occasion,  and  when  Jerry's  mouth  was  stretdied 
to  its  widest  c^>acity,  in  dose  proximity  to  his  own,  Levi  suddenly 
emptied  an  enormous  tabacoo  quid  half  way  down  his  throat,  which 
prored  an  effectual  stopper  to  all  further  attempts  at  jocularity,  and 
wMch,  as  he  was  not  a  chewer  himself,  did  good  service  as  an  emetio. 
A  roar  followed  from  the  company,  but  not  a  wrinkle  disturbed  tha 
&oe  of  the  incorrigible  wag.  who  had  perpetrated  the  joke. 

Hie  Yankees  were  Mr.  Roberts,  a  staid,  hard  working  fiurmer  fh)m 
the  rock  beds  of  New  Hampshire,  vrho  was  hunting  land  in  Iowa,  and 
who  was  the  most  valuable  man  in  the  party,  and  a  young  school- 
master by  the  name  of  Campbell,  of  a  taciturn  disposition,  and  unso- 
cial manners.  These,  with  the  engineers  already  in  charge,  who  were 
pleasant  and  well  educated  men,  comprised  the  party  of  which  I  waa 
become  one. 

As  they  betook  themselves  to  their  work  again,  I  borrowed  a  gun 
and,  followed  by  the  whole  troop  of  dogs,  spent  the  afternoon  amcmg 
the  squirrels,  pigeons,  and  prairie  diickens. 


CRITIQUE  ON  TRAVELS,  AND  TRAVELERS. 

BT  WABB]^  ISHAX. 


[OONTIIIUSD.] 

We  have  spoken  of  various  classes  of  travelers,  the  philosophic  and 
the  superficial,  the  utilitarian  and  the  latitudinarian,  the  husky  and  the 
piquant,  the  phlegmatic  and  the  sentimental,  the  censorious  and  .the 
amiable,  the  credulous  and  the  incredulous,  the  sublimated  and  the 
plodding,  the  ^otistic,  the  frivolous,  and  the  common  sense.  We 
have  also  notified  the  reader,  not  only  that  the  list  may  be  greatly 
extended,  but  that  each  class  is  subject  to  division  and  subdivision, 
until  each  individual  traveler  finds  himself  standing  alone,  distinctly 
noiarked  by  his  own  peculiarities  —  peculiarities  of  observation,  of 
thought,  and  of  expression. 

TdkQ  for  instance,  the  superficial  traveler — how  many  sorts  there  are 
we  will  not  here  undertidke  to  say,  but  we  will  mention  tiiree  or 
four  by  way  of  illustration.  There  is  one  wing  of  them,  quite  respeo- 
table  for  numbers,  who  hare  not  the  capacity  to  penetrate  beneath  the 
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sur&ce  of  things,  lliero  is  another,  who,  whatever  their  capacity,  are 
restricted  by  circumstances,  to  a  mere  superficial  glance.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, two  varieties  here  present  themselves — ^those  who  are  drawn  withm 
the  charmed  circle  of  the  great,  and  kept  there,  and  to  whom  all  beyond 
it  is  terra  incognita ;  and  those  who  are  hurried  along,  with  rail-road 
speed,  from  dty  to  city,  and  from  <x>untry  to  country,  scarcely  alig^ 
ing  any  where  long  enough  to  recover  frt>m  the  bewilderment  oooa- 
siiHied  by  the  new  and  strange  objects  around  them. 

And  yet,  these  flying  tourists,  and  these  caged  up  touriata,  fasTe 
sometimes  undertaken  to  enlighten  us  in  regard  to  the  condition  ofUie 
countries  they  have  flown  through,  or  in  which  they  have  been  caged. 
And  even  those  to  whom  providence  has  denied  the  capadty  to  look 
beneath  the  sur&ce  of  things,  have  sometimes  thought  themselves 
specially  raised  up  by  that  same  providence  to  write  books  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  people. 

But,  with  all  their  diversities,  this  large  class  of  observers  all  haiv 
monize  in  their  impressions,  and  indeed  it  is  the  only  class  among  the 
almost  innumerable  general  classes  of  travelers,  where  perfect  haiv 
mony  is  to  be  found.     Uufortunately,  however,  it  is  harmony  in  error. 

In  the  first  place,  the  glitter  of  wealth,  and  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  capital  and  art,  whidi  meet  the  eye  on  every  hand,  set  their 
heads  to  swimming  round  and  round,  and  they  exclaim,  wonderful  t 
wonderfiil !  while  they  fall  to  confessing  their  mistakes  about  the  great- 
ness of  their  own  country,  reduced  as  it  now  is  to  a  very  humble  posi- 
tion at  the  feet  of  the  great  country  they  are  in.  But  they  judge  by 
what  they  see,  and  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  not  taking  into  account 
what  they  do  not  see.  The  fact  that  the  wonderful  display  they  behold, 
is  made  at  the  cost  of  the  unpaid  labor  of  the  million,  lies  beyond  the 
range  of  their  observation.  And  that  other  fact  too,  that  the  true 
greatness  of  a  people  consists  not  in  material  things,  but  in  the  tinina- 
terial  mind,  seems  to  lie  beyond  the  ken  of  their  vision. 

Still  more  profoundly  are  they  struck  with  awe  in  view  of  the  miU> 
tary  display  t^ey  behold,  the  formidable  legions,  their  magic  evolu- 
tions, their  imposing  uniform,  and  their  glittering  steel ;  the  impreg- 
nable fortresses,  bristling  with  canon ;  arsenals  crowded  with  imfde- 
ments  of  death,  and  especially  the  huge  stacks  of  canon  balls.  These 
things  impress  them  with  an  awful  sense  of  the  power  of  the  goyem- 
ment.  They  are  patent  to  their  observation,  but  not  so  that  other 
magazine,  which  underlies  it  all,  and  which  only  needs  the  appliostion 
of  a  match,  to  produce  an  explosion  which  would  bury  the  whole,  gor- 
emment  and  all,  in  one  common  ruin.  The  appalling  &ct,  that  tluree> 
fourths  of  the  population  of  nearly  every  country  of  the  old  worid^  hsM 
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nothing  at  stake,  and  nothing  to  protect,  and  that,  galled  by  oppres- 
sion,  they  are  ready  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  any  master  who  will 
promise  them  relief,  has  utterly  escaped  their  observation.  They  da 
not  take  into  account  the  mighty  element  of  power  which  accrues  to  i^ 
government  to  which  the  hearts  of  the  masses  are  knit,  by  reason  of  the 
blessings  it  bestows,  and  in  support  of  which  they  stand,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  because  every  man  of  them  feels  deeply  interested  in  its  pres- 
ervation. Equally  do  they  overlook  the  element  of  weakness,  and  oi 
self^lestruction,  which  the  alienation  of  the  masses  inftises  into  a  gov- 
ernment, an  element  which  neither  armies,  nor  fortresses,  nor  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  war,  can  stand  against.  If  they  would  let  their 
thoughts  out  up<m  these  things,  if  they  would  extend  the  scope  of  their 
vision  to  the  starved  millions  who  have  been  beggared  by  laws  which, 
they  had  no  hand  in  framing,  and  which  they  have  more  interest  ia 
destroying  than  in  sustaining,  how  different  would  be  their  condusiona 
in  respect  to  the  power  of  the  government !  And  if  they  would  allow 
the  great  &ct  to  steal  in  among  their  thoughts,  that^  in  our  own  country^ 
where  every  arm  is  a  fortress,  all  classes  of  the  population  are  ma^ 
happy  under  a  government  and  laws  which  they  themselves  have  made^ 
for  their  own  protection,  how  would  the  comparative  greatness  and 
glory  of  our  country  rise  and  expand  upon  their  vision ! 

But  these  things  they  do  not,  and  cannot  see,  for  they  lie  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  their  observation,  and  of  course  enter  not  as  an  elem^it 
into  their  calculations. 

But  there  is  still  another  thing  which  strikes  this  class  of  beholders 
with  admiration,  and  exalts  their  ideas  of  the  governments  of  the  old 
world,  to  ^the  disparagement  of  their  t)wn.  The  civil  order  and  res- 
pect  for  law  they  everywhere  behold,  the  dock-work  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment, and  prompt  execution  of  the  law  upon  offenders,  charm  them, 
and  if  they  do  not  absolutely  fall  in  love  with  monarchy,  they  at  least 
feel  their  respect  for  the  institutions  of  their  own  country  giving  way* 
But  to  correct  their  mistake,  they  have  only  to  consider,  that  there  ia 
not  half  as  much  order  and  respect  for  law,  in  any  of  these  old  coun- 
tries, as  there  is  in  the  state's  prison,  where  "  order  reigns,"  in  its  high- 
est perfection,  every  convict  being  a  pattern  of  subordination,  order 
and  decorum,  and  from  the  same  motives  too,  which  govern  the  doom- 
ed masses  in  these  countries,  and  make  them  the  quiet  and  orderly 
people  these  sagacious  observers  see  them  to  be. 

If  they  would  have  their  eyes  opened  upon  this  subject,  let  them: 
take  their  stand  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  and  look  either  way,  and  they 
will  presently  see  a  man,  in  a  half  military  dress,  moving  upon  the 
sidewalk,  as  to  a  sort  of  dead  march,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  backward* 
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And  forwards,  from  corner  to  comer,  through  the  live-long  d%jj 
tliat  not  a  passer-by,  nian,  woman  or  child,  escapes  his  obserya 
And  so  they  will  find  it  at  the  next  comer,  and  the  next,  the  n 
<sity  over ;  and  if  they  will  extend  their  observations,  they  will 
the  same  rigid  guardianship  exercised  even  over  the  most  retired  i 
ing  neighborhoods,  and  that  thus  lioth  city  and  country  are  consti 
kept  under  guard.  And  it  mi^ht  help  their  conceptions  still  fur 
on  this  subject,  to  be  let  into  the  secret  that  they  themselves  have 
followed  and  watched,  from  the  time  they  set  foot  in  the  countrj 
a  set  of  men  employed  by  the  government,  and  that  often  those 
would  least  suspect,  are  but  spies  in  disguise. 

If  their  eyes  could  be  unsealed  to  these  things,  if  they  could  extent 
scope  of  their  vision  to  the  great  feet,  that  it  costs  the  people  of  t 
ancient  countrie-s  more,  in  taxes,  to  furnish  a  guard  to  watch  tl 
selves,  than  is  exacted  from  our  own  people  to  carry  on  the  ^ 
machinery  of  government,  p^jHsibly  their  views  might  be  mod 
somewhat.  Possibly  the  spectacle  of  a  great  people  exhibiting  a  i 
of  subordination  and  respect  for  law,  as  a  voluntary  homage  to  a 
«mment  which  blesses  them,  and  which  is  the  work  of  their  own  hi 
might  wake  up  their  ideas  to  the  different  aspect  it  presents,  from 
of  a  people  who  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  the  law  with  the  cr 
spirit  of  slaves,  and  whose  quiet  ol>edience  i?  the  quiet  of 
tomb. 

The  broils  which  occasioniilly  occur  in  some  of  our  cities,  rise 
wonderfully  disturbing  power  upon  the  vision  of  these  men.  But 
seem  to  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  these  are  mere  harmless  ebuUi 
oompared  to  the  destructive  outbreaks  which  are  frequently  tran 
ing  uAder  the  governments  of  the  old  world  ;  and  doubly  blind  U 
feet,  that  nearly  all  our  broils,  and  the  greater  i)ortion  of  our  ci 
originate  with  the  class  of  our  population,  who  received  their  n 
training  under  the  very  governments,  whose  civil  onler  they  so  t 
admire. 

We  might  pursue  this  subject  to  a  much  greater  length,  but  let 
suffice  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  We  will  only  add,  that  this  is 
olass  of  travelers  we  lefl  out  of  the  account,  when  we  said,  "  ente 
no  fears  of  monotony  or  surfeit." 

We  will  further  add,  that  we  do  not  claim  infallibility  for  ourse 
None  of  us  can  see  the  beam  which  is  in  our  own  eye,  half  as  well  a 
oan  see  the  mote  which  is  in  our  brother's.  And  in  the  applio 
the  reader  may  make  of  the  above  remarks,  or  of  any  other  test 
shall  not  daim  any  special  indulgence. 
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Among  the  most  memorable  of  our  adventures,  while  sojourning 
in  London,  was  a  descent  into  the  spirit  world.  We  do  not  mean 
that  we  actually  descended  into  the  Tartarian  regions,  or  found  onr 
way  among  disembodied  spirits,  but  only  that  we  went,  on  an  explor- 
ing tour,  through  that  dark,  dismal,  subterranean  realm,  known  as  the 
spirit  vaults  of  London. 

These  vaults  form  an  underground  city,  laid  out  in  regular  order, 
the  streets,  or  alleys,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the  spir- 
its which  dwell  there,  are  wine,  brandy,  rum,  gin,  &c.,  &c.  In  this 
underground  city  are  twenty-five  miles  of  railway,  running  into  every 
part  of  it,  whose  office  work  it  is  to  aid  the  ingress  and  egress  of  Ibe 
spirits  which  come  there  to  sojourn. 

We  had  heard  our  landlord  (the  same  spoken  of  in  our  last  num- 
ber) speak  of  having  pipes  of  brandy  in  these  vaults,  which  had  been 
there  many  years,  ripening ;  and  we  were  told  that  all  the  thousands 
of  liquor  sellers  of  any  note  in  London,  and  all  the  wealthy  ,and  the  great, 
have  their  hhds,  pipes  and  tierces  tliere,and  that  tiie  supply  is  Deplen- 
ished fi-om  year  to  year,  so  that  when  they  make  a  draft  upon  it  for 
use,  they  may  select  that  which  possesses  the  ripe  qualities  of  ag^ 
There  are  spirits  in  these  vaults,  said  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old. 

The  length  of  the  vaults  is  not  far  from  a  mile,  and  the  roof,  or 
pavement  overhead,  is  supported  by  massive  stone  pillars.  From  the 
roof,  or  ceiling,  hangs  suspended  the  gathered  mould  of  ages,  (as  we 
have  seen  moss  suspended  from  the  limbs  of  certain  trees,  hangii« 
two,  three,  and  four  feet  down,)  which  gives  the  place  a  most  dismal 
and  gloomy  appearance,  as  you  make  your  way,  by  the  aid  of  a  lamp, 
along  the  avenues,  lined  on  either  side  by  the  casks  in  which  the  spirits 
are  embodied. 

A  certain  precaution  is  enjoined  upon  all  who  enter  this  dreadfhl 
place,  as  necessary  to  be  observed  if  they  would  ever  return.  Those 
who  enter  it  with  an  empty  stomach,  very  soon  become  intoxicated 
by  breathing  the  air  of  the  vaults,  pervaded,  as  it  is,  by  the  ethered- 
ized  spirits  which  have  escaped  from  the  casks ;  and  if  a  person  in  this 
condition  were  alone,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  his  getting  oofti 
for  the  same  cause  whidi  prostrated  him,  would  keep  him  prootrate. 
Hence  all  who  enter  must  see  to  it  that  they  are  forced  against  dn- 
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ger  by  full  stomachs.  We  cannot  speak  from  experience  of  the  effecl 
of  neglecting  this  precaution,  but  we  state  the  &ct  on  the  most  unques- 
tionable authority. 

These  vaults,  we  believe,  are  the  property  of  private  persona,  to 
whom  rent  is  paid  for  their  o<vupancy.  No  spirits  pass  the  ordeal 
with  their  favorite  devotees,  which  have  not  been  many  years  ripening 
In  this  dismal  place,  and,  to  find  favor  with  the  wealthy  and  the  great, 
they  must  be  very  aged.  -   Of  course,  prices  range  accordingly. 

-  What  the  mysterious  influence  is,  which  developes  the  latent  quali- 
ties of  spirits,  in  these  vaults,  beyond  the  mellowing  process  of  an 
ordinary  warehouse,  is  more  than  we  can  tell.  But  there  seems  to  be 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  a  sort  of  veneration  for  the  witchery  of 
the  place. 

And  now  that  we  are  upon  the  ground,  let  us  sur^-ey  the  remaining 
wonders  around  us.  Here  are  the  famous  dock^  of  the  commerdal 
metropolis  of  the  world,  excavated,  as  all  the  docks  of  England  are, 
^m  the  solid  earth,  forming  basins,  walled  up  all  around,  back  a  little 
way  from  the  river,  into  which  vessels  slide  through  a  canal,  upon*  the 
rising  of  the  tide,  and  locked  in  which  they  float  in  safety,  while  the 
<»nal  through  which  they  entered,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  river  bed, 
are  left  high  and  dry  by  the  ebbing  of  the  tide. 

And  here,  close  by  the  spirit  vaults,  are  the  great  London  docks, 
which  contain  ninety  acres,  and  cost  £4,000,000,  or  1^20,000,000.  Upon 
these  docks  are  located  the  mammoth  spirit  warehouses,  tea  and  tobacco 
warehouses,  and  close  by  is  the  Queen's  Pipe.  See  that  huge  column 
of  smoke  curling  its  way  upward,  fold  upon  fold,  and  darkening  the 
heavens.  It  is  the  smoke  of  the  Queen's  pipe.  But  is  the  Queen  such 
a  smoker  1  Certainly  she  is.  All  contraband  tobacco  (tobacco  for- 
feited to  the  government  by  attempts  to  smuggle)  is  burned,  and  that 
tall  chimney  you  see,  which  carries  off  the  smoke,  is  very  appropri- 
ately called  "  the  Queen's  Pipe."  This  has  been  the  custom  from 
time  immemorial.  During  the  late  war,  however,  this  time-honored 
custom  was  intermitted,  and  the  contraband  tobacco  was  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Crimean  soldiers. 

And  there  is  St.  Catherine's  dock,  covering  twenty-five  acres,  the 
cost  of  which  was  £1,700,000,  or  18,500,000.  To  clear  the  ground 
for  it,  1250  houses  were  pulled  down  or  removed,  and  11,000  inhabi- 
tants ousted  from  their  homes. 

llie  West  India  docks  contain  295  acres,  fuid  cost  £1,880,000,  or 
$6,900,000.     The  East  India  docks  contain  82  acres.     Three  miles  Jb 
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extent,  below  the  above,  is  about  to  \>e  excavated  to  furnish  additional 
dock  facilities,  at  an  exptnse  of  £1,500,000,  or  $7,500,000. 

In  these  magnificent  docks  is  to  be  seen  the  most  extensive  and  vari- 
egated collection  of  shipping  anywhere  to  be  found  upon  the  earth's 
sur&ce.  The  forests  of  masts,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  readi, 
and  from  which  stream  the  flags  of  all  nations,  (nations  spread  out  all 
oyer  the  globe,)  present  a  spectacle  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  not 
often  witnessed  by  mortal  man. 

We  will  only  add,  that  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  spirits, 
ripened  in  the  vaults  above  described,  the  following  amount  is,  accord- 
ing to  official  statistics,  consumed  in  London  alone,  viz  :  60,000  pipes 
of  wine,  and  2,000,000  gallons  of  other  spirits,  besides  three  million 
barrels  of  beer^ 

Then  there  are  the  gastronomies,  consisting  of  190,000  bullocks, 
1,000,000  of  sheep  and  lambs,  270,000  swine,  120,000  tons  of  fish, 
2,400,000  barrels  of  flour,  11,000  tons  of  butter,  13,000  tons  of 
cheese,  and  ten  million  gallons  of  milk,  annually. 
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At  Kessingen  in  Germany,  or  rather  in  German  Austria,  we  turned 
aside  to  visit  a  somewhat  remarkable  Artesian  Well.  At  a  depth  of 
twelve  hundred  and  fifly  feet,  water  impregnated  with  three  per  cent 
of  salt,  was  reached.  Underneath  this  lay  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
of  Carbonic  Acid,  which  threw  the  water  seventy-five  feet  above  the 
surface,  making  one  of  the  most  magnificent  fountains  in  the  wotld. 
At  this  depth,  seventeen  hundred  feet  from  the  surface,  a  solid  rock  of 
salt  was  reached,  supposed  to  be  a  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  and  into 
this  they  bored  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  making  about  two  thousand 
feet  from  the  surface. 

The  question  now  was,  how  they  could  avail  themselves  of  the  rich 
treasure  they  had  discovered,  at  such  a  depth.  This  question  was  soon 
solved  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  inspector.  Three  tubes,  five,  three, 
and  two  inches  in  diameter  respectively,  were  inserted,  one  within 
another,  the  outer  and  largest  extending  only  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  conducting  off  the  three  per  cent  water,  while  the  other 
two,  one  within  the  other,  extended  down  to  the  rock.  The  three  per 
cent  "v^ater  falling  among  thorn  bushes,  is  evaporated  to  nine  per  ceut, 
which,  in  that  state,  is  forced  down  through  the  second  tube  to  the  rode, 
where  it  becomes  impregnated  with  salt  to  the  amount  of  tarenty-seven 
per  cent,  when  it  is  forced  to  the  surface  again,  and  far  above  it,  Uiro' 
the  inner  tube,  by  the  same  pump  which  forced  it  down;  and  evapc^a- 
tion  finishes  the  process. 
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YThat  will  you  do  when  the  travels  you  have  commenced,  have  run  oat- 
is  a  question  6flenput?  Wo  have  no  great  anxiety  about  that  '*  Suffi- 
cient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'*  We  never  doubted  that  Providence 
would  put  material  enough  in  our  way,  and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  annomie- 
ing  already  a  valuable  accession  to  ouc  corps  of  contributors.  A  prote- 
sional  gentleman,  who  has  traveled  extensively  in  tlic  South  Western  StalcBi 
and  in  Mexico,  and  sojourned  in  the  latter  country  for  a  length  of  time,  has 
kindly  consented  to  put  his  journal,  (which  is  quite  voluminous,)  at  our  Mr- 
vice,  and  it  will  doubtless  add  much  interest  to  our  columns.  There  are 
other  gifted  tourists,  who  have  also  consented  to  furnish  us  the  results  of 
their  observations  abroad,  as  soon  as  we  can  find  room  for  them.  So  that 
no  fears  need  be  entertained  on  that  subject. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  mistake,  on  the  part  of  many,  in  reqiect 
to  the  available  resources  of  tliis  Magazine.  Not  a  few,  we  find,  bad  taken 
up  the  idea,  that  I>r.  Duffield's  travels  were  published  in  book  fimn,  long 
ago,  and  that  of  course  he  could  furnish  nothing  new  or  important  for  this 
work.  And  did  not  Mr.  Isham  publish  a  book,  and  publish  in  other  forms — 
and  what  more  can  he  have  to  say — is  a  question  too  which  many  have 
asked. 

Be  it  known  then,  that  Dr.  Duffield's  travels  were  never  published  in 
book  form,  and  that  his  entire  journal  from  the  time  he  left  this  coontiyy 
until  he  returned,  is  designed  to  be  published  in  this  Magazine.  And  be  It 
further  known,  that,  although  Mr.  Isham  has  published  a  book,  and  pab- 
lished  not  a  little  besides,  in  other  forms,  still  the  greater  portion  of  his 
notes  abroad,  have  never  been  published  |in'  any'  form,  and  the  portion  loo 
which  relates  to  the  most  interesting  countries  on  the  earth.  These  thlpgp 
will  all  appear  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  but,  as  they  have  doubtless  ag^ 
rated  to  prevent  some  from  subscribing,  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  advert 
to  the  matter  here. 

Again,  some  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  publishing  travels  in  numberSi 
(liable  as  they  would  be  to  be  soiled,  and  perhaps  many  of  them  lost,)  alle^^ 
hig,  that  they  are  desirous  of  having  the  work  complete,  and  therefore  preftr 
waiting  until  the  whole  is  finished,  when  they  can  get  the  boimd  volmiie  ia^ 
fit  condition  for  a  library. 

To  slich  we  would  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  very  doubtfbl  wheihir 
these  travels  can  ever  be  had  at  all,  except  in  this  fonp,  by  subscriptiioo. 
And,  if  published,  in  book  form,  what  can  now  be  obtained  in  one  ToluakS^ 
will  make  three  ordinary  sized  volumes,  to  be  procured  only  at  about  three 
times  the  price.  With  a  little  care,  the  numbers  may  all  be  preserved  in  a 
ftt  state  for  binding.  We  shall  endeavor  so  to  arrange  the  contentSi  (hat 
the  contributions  of  each  author  may  be  bound  in  a  volume  by  itself 

To  our  friends  we  would  say,  that  we  have  made  a  good  starts  hot  Ikaft 
(he  work  cannot  possibly  be  sustained  at  the  present  low  priee  wiUMMl  a 
large  aoowaion  to  our  list  of  si^scribers. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Stratford  on  Avon^  The  Tbwer  of  London^  the  Jkinnelf  Westmmstdr  Abbeys  Si  PamPs 

Chvtrch. 

I  noticed  that  within  the  chancel  railing,  west  of  the  altar,  and  not 
more  than  from  12  to  15  ft.  from  Shakspeare's  tomb,  is  that  from  John  a 
Coombe,  the  old  usurer,  whom  Shakespeare  so  satirized.  Columns 
stand  before  an  entablature  on  the  wall,  supporting  an  arch,  beneaUi 
which,  is  laid  upon  a  table  the  effigy,  in  marble,  of  the  old  extortioner. 
Alas  !  how  Mammon  honors  her  votaries !  Even  in  the  house  dedica- 
ted to  the  worship  of  God,  wealth  procures  an  honorable  memorial  for 
those  that  deserve  it  not !  The  ashes  of  those  two  men  will  not  disturb 
each  other,  reposing,  as  they  do,  in  "  consecrated  "  grandeur !  But 
who  can  tell  what  may  have  passed  through  their  minds,  or  between 
their  spirits,  since  they  left  their  bodies,  and  may  noyr.be  transpiring 
in  the  unseen  world.  Oh,  of  what  little  worth  is  a  niche  in  a  gorgeous 
cathedral,  for  a  monumental  statue  or  tomb,  on  which  the  curious,  or 
idle,  may  gaze  in  sadness  or  sorrow !  Lord  give  me  a  place  "  in  the  hol- 
low of  thy  hand !"  Let  my  spirit  be  with  Christ,  and  I  care  not  for  monu- 
ments on  earth,  of  marble  or  of  brass!  The  pledge  of  my  Redeemer 
for  a  resurrection  to  life  is  enough.  Tis  peace  and  hapiness  to  leave 
the  corrupt  and  mouldering  clay  to  thy  disposal  and  preservation ! 

It  affected  me  very  uftpleasantly  to  see  tombs,  bearing  marble 
effigies  of  deceased  persons,  in  one  of  the  pews  in  the  corner  of  the 
church — knights  of  the  Clopton  family,  now  extinct,  the  estate  of  the 
noble  family  to  which  it  belonged  having  passed  into  other  hands.  The 
interior  of  the  pew  is  partially  concealed  by  a  screen,  yet  occupied 
by  persons  attending  on  the  worship.  It  is  a  superstition  I  dislike, 
which  converts  the  place  of  worship  for  the  livii^g  into  a  cemetery  for 
the  dead. 
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S&pt.  6th.  Expected  to  have  visited  Warwick  CasUe  this  day,  but 
learning,  on  my  arrival  in  the  village,  of  there  being  races  in  the  vicinity, 
and  that  the  family  had  refused  entrance  for  three  days,  I  resumed  my 
place  in  the  diligence.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  interesting  casUe,  and 
richest  in  paintings,  furniture,  6cc.,  of  any  in  England.  It  is  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  late  Lord  Brook,  now  Earl  of  Warwick.  From 
Warwick  I  passed  on  to  Kenilworth.  On  my  way  there,  I  saw  the 
park  full  of  deer,  which  continue  to  be  kept  in  the  very  same  grounds 
whence  Shakspeare,  when  a  young  man,  stole  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  stock.  Spent  sufficient  time  to  survey  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  where  Queen  Elizabeth  had  been  so  sumptuously  entertained  by 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  she  passionately  loved,  but  afterward 
turned  against  with  malignant  hatred,  when  she  found  that  he  had  been 
secretly  married  to  another.  Wliat  solemn  and  wofiil  conmients  has 
time  made  upon  all  the  grandeur  and  corruption  that  once  luxuriated 
tiiere.     Resuming  my  journey,  I  arrived  at  London  about  9  P.  M. 

Sept  7ih.  To-day  I  have  visited  the  Tower  of  London  and  the 
tunnel,  filling  in  with  a  few  fellow  countryman,  Mr.  Hoppin  from 
Providence,  R.  I.^  Warders  or  guides  dressed  in  livery,  somenimt 
<Hltiandish  and  antiquated,  are  in  attendance  to  wait  upon  visitors  to 
tlie  tower.  One  is  deputed  to  serve  each  company  who  may  asemble 
during  Uie  interval  of  every  half  hour.  They  take  you  along  their 
regular  and  oft-trodd^i  track,  and  tell  you,  in  language  committed  to 
memory  and  mechanically  related,  the  story  connected  with  varioiia 
parts  and  objects  in  the  great  pile  of  buildings,  whose  earley  charaeter 
and  uses,  were  those  of  the  palace,  prison,  and  citadel  of  the  Metropolis. 
It  is  more  replete  with  historic  associations  than  any  other  plaoe  in 
England.  Some  antiquarians  ascribe  its  origin  to  Julius  OBaaar* 
Generally  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Bishops  and  Kings  have  both  contributed  to  its  enlargementand  improte* 
ment^  and  both,  in  their  turn,  have  suffered  imprisonment  wit^  its 
waUs.  The  government  of  this  fortress  is  in  the  hands  of  a  constable, 
an  officer  of  high  rank  and  influence,  a  lieutenant,  deputy  lieutenant^ 
fort-major,  physician,  apothecary,  gentleman-porter,  gentlemanrjailor, 
four  quarter  gunners,  and  forty  warders,  the  latter  of  whom  are  the 
guides  of  the  place.  They  date  back  the  origin  of  their  presence  «nd 
service,  as  well  as  tlieir  name,  to  the  days  of  Henry  the  Vlll,  whose 
yeom^i  of  the  guard  they  were,  when  and  while,  for  privacy  and  the 
formation  of  an  administration  after  the  death  of  his  &ther,  he  retired  to 
and  occupied  the  Tower.  They  wear  the  same  sort  of  livery  or  uniform 
that  was  assigned  to  them  in  ^edays  of  Edward  the  VL  Peraimaof 
subordinate  rank  in  the  army,  whose  conduct  has  rendered  them 
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ing  of  the  distinction,  generally  receive  the  appointment.  The  "  Tiger's 
gate,"  so  called  from  the  a^oining  comt,  formerly  oocnpied  by  **  tiie 
Royal  Menagerie,"  whose  contents  have  lately  been  transferred  to  "  the 
Zoological  gardens,"  forms  the  place  of  entrance.  You  pass  through 
streets,  and  ranges  of  buil<]dngs,  a  display  bf  ancient  heavy  cannon, 
many  of  them  commemmorative  of  England's  "  glorious  victories," 
and  the  sites  of  "  the  Grand  Storehouse,"  destroyed  by  fire  in  1841,  to 
the  White  Tower  as  it  is  called,  where  you  enter  "  the  Horse  Armory .'^ 
It  is  a  room  150  feet  in  length  and  35  in  width,  in  which  a  line  of 
equestrian  figures  occupies  the  centre.  Over  the  head  of  each  is  placed 
a  banner  designating  the'rank  and  date  of  the  personage  represented. 
The  sides  of  the  room,  are  decorated  with  figures  in  armour,and  military 
trophies ;  and  the  ceiling,  with  arms  and  accoutrements  aJhtmged  in 
fiuiciM  figures,  according'to  the  taste  of  those  who  designed  them.  The 
guides  point  out  to  you  a  magnificent  suit  of  equestrian  armor,  worn 
by  Henry  the  VHI.  and  said  to  have  been  presented  to  him  by 
Maximilian,  Emperor  ofGrermany,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
that  wicked  despot  with  Catiiarine  of  Arragon.  According  to  the 
taste  of  the  times,  and  evidental  of  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  CSiurdb,  the  folds  of  this  armour  are  embellisl^Bd  with  engra- 
vings of  legends  of  s^ts,  mottoes,  arms,  &c.,  illustrative  of  ancient 
manners  and  customs.  Near  it  are  two  male  figures  of  the  youtlis, 
Henry  and  Charles,  sons  of  diaries  I,  both  clad  in  the  armorial  suits 
worn  by  these  lads.  The  suits  of  armor  worn  by  the  figures  generally, 
are  not  those  of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  and  serve  but  to 
indicate  the  style  of  the  armour  used  in  differ^it  periods.  Edward  I,  of 
the  13th  century,  is  represented  in  the  armour  of  his  age,  during  whose 
reign,  the  glorious  Scottish  hero  William  Wallace,  afler  confinement 
in  the  Tower  and  a  pretended  trial,  was  so  brutally  tied  to#orses, 
and  draped  through  Qieapside  to  Smithfield,  and  barbarously  executed, 
leaving  an  eternal  stain  of  in&my  upon  this  monarch's  glory.  Th^ 
gay  and  gallant  Edward  the  IV,  appears  in  «i  el^ant  suit  with  tilting 
lance.  Among  the  armorial  figures,  a  splendid  tournament  suit, 
origin^ly  gilt^  and  believed  to  have  actually  belonged  to  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  the  celebrated  court  fhvorite  of  Elizabeth,  is  also  pointed 
out  to  you.  Its  weight  is  said  to  be  87  lbs.  In  examining  the  various 
specimens  of  hand  firearms,  in  use  from  tiie  first  invention  of  gunnery; 
exhibited  in  the  different  c^inets,  I  noticed  one  that  might  have  su^es- 
ted  the  idea,  thou^  of  rude  construction,  of  Coifs  revolving  pistol. 
Leaving  this  room  you  enter  the  White  Tower,  by  a  passage  formed 
through  the  wall,  some  14  feet  thick,  and  find  yours^  in  the  room 
called  ''  Queen  Elisabeth's  Armory.**    It  tegwrt^ealarly  reiBarksble  as 


/ 
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the  prisr>ii  of  Sir  Walter  I^aloigh.  Adjoining,  is*  a  dark  closet  of 
dungeou-like  form,  which  is  shown  as  his  sleeping  room.  I  notieed 
the  memorials  of  three  unfortunate  inhabitauts,  rudely  engraven  in  the 
stone  and  still  le|ri))U*,  viz: 

"HE  that  lnl)\  l^ETII  TO  THE  ENDE  SHALL  BE  SAVID. 

M.  10.  K  lU  JXSON  KENT  A  No  1553" 

b6  irAITllFl  L  VNTO  DETH  VND-  I  WIL  GIVE  THE  A 
CROW  NE  OF  LIFE.  T.  FANE  1554  " 

T  CI  LPErEfiOF  DAKFORD.  " 

At  the  lar  end  of  this  room  is  an  equestrian  figure  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  a  costuuut  said  to  resemble  tliat  in  which  she  went  to  St  Pauls 
Cathedral  to  return  thanks  for.  the  deliverance  of  her  kingdom  from 
Spanish  invasion.  V^arious  sorts  of  weapons  and  spears  are  arranged 
in  this  room.  Among  them  I  noticed  particularly  what  they  called 
^^ihe  Holy-water  a^rinkle^''  a  ball  of  wood,  bristling  with  iron  spikes,  and 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  used  by  the  in&ntry  from  the  period 
of  the  conquest  to  tne  days  of  Henry  VIll.  On  the  floor  near  the  centre 
of  the  room  is  the  beheading  blo(*k,  and  near  it  the  beheading  axe  or 
clever.  Instruments  of  tortnre,  as  thumb-screws,  iron  collars,  the  cravat 
or  "  scavenger's  daughter,"  intended  to  bind  the  head,  hands,  feet,  limbs, 
and  body,  into  the  smallest  compass,  are  duly  pointed  out  to  yotu 
My  heart  sickened  as  1  surveyed  the  extensive  display  of  these  horrid 
instruments  of  death  and  torture.  ITiey  perpetuate,  in  grand  display, 
the  memory,  of  the  ferocious  cruelty  of  the  age,  and  of  the  despots 
clothed  with  absolute  authority.  The  cruelty  of  man  towards  man  is 
even  worse  than  that  of  the  beasts.  His  reason,  and  so  called  "  inves- 
tigation," have  made  him  excel  the  savage  in  methods  of  tortnre.  I 
turned  away  with  heavy  heart  from  these  scenes,  and  sighed  as  I  passed 
the  plipe  of  the  grand  store-house,  and  the  church  of  St  Peter  ad 
mnculaj'^  where  repose  the  ashes  of  persecutor  and  persecuted,  the 
victims  of  ambition  and  tyranny,  Bishop  Fisher,  Qneen  Ann  Boleyn, 
Catharine  Howar.d,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  hiuh 
band — the  glory  and  the  shame  of  past  ages. 

From  the  tower  I  rode  to  the  tunnel.  It  has  been  well  exhibited  iu  •* 
the  different  plates,  and  other  representations  of  it  I  have  seen,  whick-^ 
have  beconie  so  common  as  to  render  description  unnecessary.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  semblance  of  solitude  it  wears.  It  is  not  a  thoroughfare,- 
but  a  place  of  resort,  for  the  curious,  or  the  idle  w^ho  visit  it,  and  foft 
whose  entertainment,  various  contrivances  are  employed  by  personi 
having  shops  and  tables  for  vending  and  displaying  their  wares. 

The  remainder  of  this  day  was  spent  in  a  visit  to  the  magnificent 
eathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  which  loon^s  up  in  its  solemli  grandeur  in  tbi. 


ST.  PAUL'S. 


very  midst  of  the  densest  part,  and  q^^^^^  *^ 
operations,  of  this  immeise  city.       ^ 

St  Paul's  Church  covers  two  acres  of  ground,  and  is  the  largest  prot- 
estant  place  of  worship  in  London.  Its  dimensions  are  500  feet  in 
length,  and  in  breadth  of  transept  250,  and  in  height  from  the  floor 
to  the  top  of  the  cross  352 ;  the  floor  being  between  seven  and  eight 
feet  higher  than  the  street.  Its  dome  rises  with  great  majesty,  and 
from  every  quartei^  is  conspicuous.  The  ordinary  entrance  is  by  the 
North  doo5,  nearest  Pai^er  Noster  row.  It  was  about  the  time  of 
chanting  the  afternoon  service  in  the  choir,  that  I  entered  it.  It  is  per- 
formed every  morning  and  afternoon.  During  its  continuance  I 
delayed  my  walk  through  its  immense  area.  It  is  a  great  mausoleum. 
Some  fifty  monuments  range  themselves  in  solemn  grandeur  around 
its  walls,  some  of  them  of  great  taste  and  grandeur,  erected  at  public 
expense. 

The  choir  is  separated  from  the  nave  of  the  church  by  a  beautiful . 
screen,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  through  gates  of  wrought  iron.  The 
organ  is  supported  by  eight  Corinthian  pillars,  of  blue  veined  marble, 
and  beneath  it  is  the  way  of  entrance.  Above  is  a  plain  marble  slab 
bearing  the  epitaph,  in  Latin,  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  lived  over 
ninety  years,  and  who  is  honored  ^  the  builder  of  this  great  temple. 
The  epitaph  closes  witu  the  words — si  monumentum  requiris^  circum- 
spice;  "  if  thou  seekest  his  monument  look  around,"  which  seemed  to 
me,  when  I  first  read  it  to  have  suggested  the  idea  and  part  of  the 
motto  of  the  arms  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  the  author  of  the  latter. 

The  organ  contains  thirty-two  stops,  and  more  than  two  thousand 
pipes,  but  from  the  reverberation*  peculiar  to  the  building,  it  sounds 
as  if  it  had  greater  power.  ThelUans'  stall  and  canopy,  and  others 
for  the  canons,  yicars,  and  chorisrers,  are  adorned  with  rich  carving. 
That  of  the  Bishop  confronts  the  Mayor's,  and  is  adorned  with  the 
ancient  Episcopal  emblem  of  a  pelican  feeding  her  young  from  her  own 
breast,  while  the  latter's  bears  the  city  sword  and  mace.  The  reader's 
desk  is  between  them,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  brass  richly  gilt. 
The  Bible  rests  upon  an  Eagle  with  expanded  wings.  The  "  Episco- 
pal throne,"  surrounded  by  a  mitre,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
range  of  stalls,  and  opposite  is  the  pulpit.  The  members  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, who  here  conduct  divine  service,  are  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul,  four 
resident  canons,  twenty-six  prebendaries,  twelve  minor  canons,  and  six 
vicars  choral.  Beneath  the  dome  of  this  building,  which  has  a  light 
and  elegant  appearance,  and  in  the  octagonal  area,  formed  by  eight  mas- 
sive piers  over  forty  feet  wide,  and  the  others  twenty-eight  feet — the 
charity  children  in  the  parochial  schools  of  London,  I  learned,  are  annu. 
ally  gathered,  in*  the  month  of  June,  to  hear  a  discourse  addressed  to 
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^^m  ihovt^xnA    it  )B  said,  are  sometimes  asMsnbled^ 

thenw^  ibiist  be  deeply  anecu.^,.     How  stnngely  the  grand  and  tlie 

good  are  here  combing  !     But  tb«»  religion  is  that  of  the  staibB,  and 

must  be  made,  in  some  way,  to  correspond  to  the  grandeur  of  the  rul 

ing  powers. 

The  monument  of  Hc»ward,  the  philanthropist,  arresti  the  eye  at 
you  enter  the  south  aisle  from  the  (Xintral  area.  It  U  *  well  executed 
statue  representing  that  devoted  friend  of  humani^i  in  &  Roman  cos- 
tume, trampling  on  some  fetters,  Vith  a  key  in  twi  right  hand,  and  in 
his  left  a  scroll,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  words,  "  Plan  for  the 
improvement  of  Prisons  and  Ilosjutals.'^  Bishop  Heber  is  represen- 
ted kneeling  with  one  hand  on  his  breast,  and  the  other  resting  on  ths 
Bible  ;  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  as  falling  from  his  careering  horse  mtx> 
the  arms  of  a  highluudcr  ;  and  Sir  Andrew  Hay  on  the  arms  of  Valour ; 
all  magnificent  sculptures.  My  attention  was  early  arrested  by  the 
statue  of  Samuel  J  ohnson,  who  is  represented  with  a  scroll  in  his  hand, 
and  in  the  attitude  of  deep  thought.  On  the  pedestal  is  the  inscription 
of  Di.  Parr,  in  Latin,  beneath  a  monograph,  and  the  first  and  last 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  setting  forth  the  character  and  virtue  of 
the  celebrated  English  grammarian,  critic  and  poet.     The  statues  of 

Lord  Cornwallis  and  Admiral stand  vis  a  vis,  but  a  few  steps 

further  on.  It  would  have  required  more  time  than  I  had  at  comxasDd, 
to  give  full  and  minute  attontion  to  all  that  presents  itself  in  tiiis  enor- 
mous temple. 

The  crypt  is  a  vast  vault,  divided,  like  the  body  of  the  cathedral  into 
three  parts,  by  immense  pillars,  and  in  it  lie  the  remains  of  Sir  Joriiua 
Reynolds,  Christopher  Wren,  and  other  distinguished  dead.  What  s 
solenm  place  for  reflection !  O,  of  what  little  value^is  all  this  lying  in 
state  of  the  corrupt  body  and  mouldering  ashes,  to  the  departed  spirits  I 
How  the  pomp  and  pride  of  ancient  tyrants  are  ptrpetuated  in  the 
world,  and  the  exhibitions  of  their  vanity  and  self  idolatry  made  in  their 
sepulchral  tombs  and  palaces,  still  doated  on  by  poor,  weak  znortabl 
"All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them,"  says  the  prophet,  "  lis 
in  glory,  every  one  in  his  own  house !"  Alas !  wealth,  and  morls) 
applause,  make  multitudes  of  inferior  station  ambitious  of  likegrsBdenr 
in  death !  But  it  is  all  a  vain  and  useless  show.  "  Like  sheep  they  sis 
laid  in  the  grave,  death  shall  feed  on  them  :  and  the  upright  shall  havs 
dominion  over  them  in  the  morning,  and  their  beauty  shall  consume  is 
the  grave  from  their  dwellings."  I  would  infinitely  rather  be  able  to 
add  in  Mth  with  the  Psalmist,  "  But  God  will  redeem  my  soul  (lift) 
from  the  power  of  the  grave ;  for  he  shall  receive  m,e,"  than  have  snf 
assuranoe  that  could  be  given  of  costly  sepulchral  monuiBfiiitS|  Md 
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flattering  tokens,  and  displays  of  homage,  and  admiration,  from  mortals. 
Hie  faith  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
splendid  tombs  and  sepuldires  and  mausoleums  for  the  dead.  B^t 
when  t^e  state  or  religious  authori^  undertakes  to  make  and  regulate 
religion  and  its  influence  in  society,  it  is  wonderful  how  sure  it  is,  in 
some  way  or  other,  to  attempt  to  place  the  reigning  ^^  god  "  on  earth, 
among  ^'  the  gods"  on  lugh,  or  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  gloriom 
Sovereign  who  has  aU  authority  in  Heaven  and  on  earth.  What  a  mar- 
vellous levolution  will  the  resurrection  work  in  this  respect !  " They 
that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  .the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

Sept,  Sth.  Visited  this  day  our  acomplished  and  excellent  plenipo* 
tentiary  Abbot  Lawrence,  Esq,  who  has  deservedly  won  their  esteem, 
as  well  by  his  talents,  as  by  his  attention  to  his  countrym^.  Hie 
balance  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  Westminister  Abbey.  This  build* 
ing,  now  one  of  England's  great  mausoleums,  in  which  are  interred  her 
honored  dead,  had  its  origin  in  remote  antiquity.'  Many  marvellout 
legends  are  related  by  monkish  writers  concerning  its  foundation,  too 
ridiculous  to  be  repeated.  Even  the  general  belief  of  anci^it  histori- 
ans, ^'  that  it  was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  prayer  temple,"  has  been 
discredited,  since  the  careful  examinations  of  Sir  Christopher  Wreo, 
the  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  St  Paul.  It  is  within  tiie  present 
century,  that  the  neglect  of  this  building,  consequent  upon  tiie  expulsi<m 
of  popery  by  tile  reformation,  has  given  place  to  proper  attention  and 
care,  to  preserve  it  from  utter  ruin  and  decay.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
most  interesting  places  in  all  London  for  a  musing,  sentimental,  or 
thoughtful  stranger  to  visit  The  present  building  dates  from  tiie  days 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  its  restoration  by  Christopher  Wren, 
under  direction  of  parliament,  who  skillfiilly  executed  the  repairs  and 
decorations  proposed.  It  is  bnilt  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  its  nave,  tran- 
sept and  choir,  being  arranged  so  as  to  present  a  symmetrical  figure. 
Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  375  feet,  and  breadth  from  north  to 
south  200.  Its  height,  from  the  pavement  to  the  roof  of  the  lantern 
140  feet.  It  contains  nine  chapels,  of  which  those  of  Henry  the  VUtli 
and  Edward  the  Confessor  are  the  principal.  In  these  chapels  ar^ 
arranged  the  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  deadi 
The  guides  or  custodes  loci  meet  the  visitors  at  the  general  place  of 
entrance  in  what  is  called  the  '^  Poet's  Comer,"  or  south  transept  Hen^ 
are  monuments  to  Garridt,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Gay,  Bowe,  Thomp- 
son, Spencer,  Southey,  Chaucer,  Cowley,  Dryden,  &c.  In  the  dlfiereoi^ 
chiles,  sleep  the  remains  of  many  of  England's  king's,  queens,  aD4 
nobles.    Al<»ig  tiie  lusles  are  arranged  the  monuments  erected  U>  tb|^ 
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memory  of  illustrious  dead.  Among  the  latter,  my  attention  was 
arrested  principally  by  the  monuments  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  Sir  Isaao 
«  Newton,  and  William  Wilberforce,  The  monument  to  Dr..  Watts 
is  small,  and  of  white  marble,  divided  by  a  &scia,  over  which  is 
exhibited  his  bust  suported  by  genii.  Undemeeath  is  a  fine  figure  of 
the  Dr.  in  the  attitude  of  contemplation,  while  an  angel  opens  to  him 
the  wonbers  of  creation.  In  one  hand  he  holds  a  pen,  and  with  the 
other  points  to  a  celestical  globe.  That  of  Newton  represents  the  great 
philosopher  in  a  recumbent  posture,  leaning  his  arm  on  four  folios, 
entitled  Divinity,  Chronology,  Optics,  and  Phil.  Prin.  Math.,  and 
pointing  to  a  scroll  supported  by  cherubs.  A  large  globe  projectiug 
from  a  pyramid  behind,  appears  above  him,  on  which  latter,  is  deline- 
ated the  course  gf  the  comet  of  1620  &;c.,  while,  on  the  former,  is 
seated  the  allegorical  figure  of  Astronomy  with  her  book  closed. 
Curious  bas  reliefs  represent  the  various  labors  of  the  philosopher. 
Among  them,  none  is  bolder,  or  more  striking,  than  the  device  of  his 
weighing  the  sun  by  the  steelyard,  illustrative  of  the  application  of  the 
great  principle  of  gravitation  discovered  by  himl  The  monument  of 
Willberforce  represents  his  figure  seated  on  a  pedestal,  ingeniously 
sculptured,  and  admirably  expressive,  of  his  age,  and  of  the  inward 
pleasure  that  seemed  to  dwell  in  his  own  serene  and  benevolent 
mind.  The  taste  of  this  monument  pleased  me  most  of  all.  It 
represents  the  living,  not  the  dead.  The  latter  seems  to  be  com- 
monly preferred  by  artists,  from  the  days  of  the  Egyptians  down,  who 
often  present  the  dead  in  the  costumes  of  the  grave,  laid  out,  as  it  were, 
on  the  slab  that  covers  the  sarcophagus  as  though  they  were  not  yet 
encoffined.     To  me,  sll  such  representations  are  exceedingly  offensive. 

September  9. — This  day  has  been  also  passed  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  has  been  recovered  from  the  ruin  to  which  it  once  seemed 
to  have  been  abandoned ;  and  being  an  honored  place  of  sepulture  for 
kings,  and  nobles,  and  gentry,  is  now  one  of  the  cherished  sacred 
places  of  London.  Of  the  nine  chapels  at  the  Eastern  end,  is  that  of 
Henry  the  VII,  the  most  celebrated,  and  deemed  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  florid  gothic  in  the  world.  The  roof  is  of  wrought  stone, 
finished  in  the  most  delicate  style.  The  choir  of  the  Abbey  is  very 
beautiful,  but  the  effect  of  the  entire  interior  of  the  building  is  greatly 
diminished,  by  the  number  of  monuments  with  which  it  is  crowded — 
many  of  them  in  very  bad  taste.     I  record  additional  memoranda. 

In  the  poet's  comer,  which  opens  into  view  upon  entrance,  repose  the 
ashes  of  England's  poetic  geniuses  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
celebrate  her  fame  and  greatness.  The  monuments  of  Ben  JohnsoDf 
and  the  bust  of  Milton,  arrested  quickly  my  attention.    But  the  reeord 
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made  of  his  deed  who  placed  the  latter  where  it  stands,  is  a  specimen 
of  disgusting  littleness  and  vanity  that  offends  and  interferes  with  the 
contemplation  of  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  England's  great- 
est poets.  Memorials  of  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Gay,  Rowe,  Shakes- 
peare, Southey,  Gray,  Spencer,  Chaucer,  Dryden,  and  Thompson, 
engaged  my  solemn  thoughts.  As  I  stood  and  walked  on  the  stono 
slabs  in  front  of  Shakspeare's  monument,  sacred  to  the  memory,  and 
covering  the  ashes  of  Garriek,  Dr.  Johnson,  Campbell,  Henderson, 
and  Cary,  lying  side  by  side,  I  felt  deeply  impressed  with  the  empti- 
ness and  vanity  of  mortal  admiration.  Of  what  avail,  in  the  eternal 
world,  to  the  disembodied  spirit,  can  be  the  honor  rendered  to  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  !  Many  of  the  epitaphs  that  meet  the  eye  are  anything 
but  such  as  evangelical  Christianity  would  dictate.  That  of  Gay,  writ- 
ten by  himself,  tells  indeed  the  story  of  his  life ;  but  a  sober  certainty 
in  the  unseen  world  has  succeeded  trifling  and  levity  here. 

It  is  inscribed  on  the  front  of  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  patrons  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensbury,  in  his  own 
words : 

Lifb  is  a  Jest,  and  all  things  show  it : 
1  thought  so  once,  hut  now  I  know  it. 

The  poets  corner  excited  rather  painful  than  pleasurable  thoughts ; 
and  I  turned  with  deeper  interest  and  calm  delight  to  trace  the  memo- 
rials of  men,  who  devoted  the  energies  of  their'lives  to  enlighten  and 
benefit  mankind,  rather  than  to  amuse,  excite  and  entrance :  who  have 
honored  human  nature,  by  prefering  to  address  the  judgment  and 
understanding  rather  than  the  passions.  I  gave  a  passing  view  to  the 
stately  grandeur,  in  which,  Kings,  Queens,  Dukes,  Duchesses,  Earls, 
Lords,  Ladies,  Bishops,  Deans,  and  other  lofty  dignitaries  of  State  and 
Church,  repose  in  the  various  chapels  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Edmund,  St. 
Nicholas,  Henry  VII,  St.  Paul,  St.  Edward,  St.  Erasmus,  &c.,  t&c. 
There  were  "  the  royal  vault  of  George  II,"  and  tomb  of  Henry  VII 
and  his  Queen,  surrounded  by  those  of  Villers  and  Sheffield,  Dukes 
of  Buckingham,  and  others,  and  an  urn  containing  the  heart  of  Esme> 
Stuart,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  all  enclosed  with  gates  of 
brass ;  and  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Edward,  the  shrine  of  the  confessor 
dating  A.  D.  1065,  and  the  tombs  of  Henry  III  1272,  Queen  Eleanor 
1290,  Henry  V  1422,  Queen  Phillippa  1369,  Edward  III  1377,  Rich- 
ard  II  and  Queen  1399,  beside  other  of  later  date,  some  thirteen  in  all. 

In  this  chapel  is  kept  the  coronation  chair  made  for  Mary,  wife  of 
William  III,  and  that  more  ancient,  one  made  to  enclose  the  stone, which 
superstitious  tradition  reports  to  be  Jacob's  pillar,  brought  with  rega- 
lia from  Holland  by  Edward  I,  and  offered  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward 
in  1297,  after  he  had  triumphed  over  John  Baliol,  King  of  the  Scots  in 
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several  battles.  In  this  latter  chair  all  the  sovereigns  of  Ei 
since  Edward  I,  have  been  crowned.     It  is  a  coarse,  cumbrous,  I 

.^9  \.  looking  afiair,  with  a  great  rough  stone  sustained  beneath  its  sea 

I  monly  believed  to  be  that  on  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  sat  { 

i  coronation.     But  on  the  grand  occasions  when  it  is  used,  it  ii 

from  the  custody  of  these  dead  kings,  and  covered  with  gold  tii 
placed  before  ike  altar,  behind  which  it  now  stands.  How  the 
stitions  of  past  ages  are  cherished  and  sanctified  by  a  state  re 
Above  these  chairs  and  along  the  frieze  of  this  chapel's  sere 
some  legendary  sculptures  respecting  the  royal  confessor — < 
which  tells,  how  the  saintly  monarch  '^  was  frightened  into  the  al 
of  the  Dane-gelt  by  his  seeing  the  devil  dance  upon  ihe  money 
another  of  the  Saviour's  appearance  to  him — ^another,-  his  vision 
seven  sleepers, — ^and  others  "  how  he  hid  St  John  the  Evang< 
the  guise  of  a  pilgrim — ^how  the  blind  were  cured  by  their  eyes 
washed  in  his  dirty  water — and  the  story  of  the  ring  being  give 
alms  to  St.  John,  and  delivered  to  the  king  witli  a  message  fon 
his  death.  The  tomb  containing  the  body  of  this  old  sainted  ] 
composed  of  five  wrought  slabs  of  gray  marble.  It  is  said  t 
tomb  was  opened  in  1774,  by  permission  of  the  Dean,  for  the 
of  antiquaries,  when  the  body  was  found  perfect,  having  on  two 
one  of  gold  and  silver  tissue,  and  the  other  of  crimson  velvet — 
tre  in  each  hand  measuring  near  five  feet ;  a  crown  on  his  he« 
many  jewels,  and  that  "  he  measured  six  feet  two  inches,"  verify 
truth  of  the  rumor  for  his  ancient  nick  name  of  "  Long  Shanks.] 
What  impositions  have  been  and  are  practiced  on  the  credi 
mankind ! 

A  lofly  and  magnificent  monument  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
ter,  Queen  Mary,  erected  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII  by  James 
an  inscription  recording  her  character  and  high  descent,  and  th 
acts  of  her  memorable  reign.  She  is  pronoimced  to  have  been 
religious !"  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul  is  a  colossal  monument  to 
Watt,  who  improved  the  steam  engine,  and  is  honored  as  "am< 
most  illustrious  followers  of  science  and  the  real  bene&ctors 

■r'.  world."     The  vanities,  and  sometimes  monstrous  and  offensive 

tions  of  taste,  amid  these  memorials  of  the  dead,  provoked  a 
reflections.  From  a  monument  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  to  th< 
ory  of  Joseph  Gascoigne  Nightingale  and  his  lady,  I  turned  awi 
utter  disgust.  The  lady  is  represented  expiring  in  her  husbandf 
while,  slily  creeping  from  the  tomb  beneath,Death,  tiie  king  of  te 
hideoua  spectacle^  presents  his  grim  visage,  and  points  his  unerri 
to  the  dying  figure,  at  the  sight  of  which,  tiie  husbiknd,  horror  s( 
amazed,  and  with  despair,  clasps  her  to  his  bosom,  to  defend  hi 
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the.  fatal  stroke.  It  was  some  compensation  for  the  feelings  of  shu^ 
dering  horror  at  such  a  sight,  to  rest  the.^eje  upon  a  tablet  to  the  maaotr 
OTj  of  Sir  Hupiphrey  Davy,  the  distinguished  votary  of  sdenoe,  and 
eminent  chemist.  It  is  on  the  back  of  the  monument  of  Gen.  Wol^ 
which  looks  into  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  gallant  war- 
rior is  represented  as  falling  into  the  arms  of  a  grenadier,  with  his 
right  hand  over  his  mortal  wound,  while  the  grenadier  points  to  glory 
in  the  form  of  an  angel  in  the  clouds,  holding  forth  a  wreath  ready  to 
crown  a  highland  sergeant  looking  on  sorrowfully,  and  two  lions 
watching  at  his  feet.  What  is  the  glory  of  mortals,  but  a  fiction,  at 
best !  It  makes  little  difference,  whether  it  is  done  in  marble,  or  on 
canvass,  or  in  letters.  Let  the  hand  of  the  living  Redeemer  put  the 
crown  of  glory  on  my  head  if  it  shall  ever  be  honored  with  it.  Short 
of  this  every  other  ambition  seems  worthless. 

Among  the  monuments  that  particularly  interested  me,  were  tho^e 
of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Qiatham,  and  Drs.  Isaac  Barrow,  Robert 
South,  Stephen  Hales,  and  William  Outram,  not  all  indeed  for  the 
taste  and  excellence  of  their  sculpture,  but  as  tributes  to  names  of  great 
worth. 

I  had  expected  to  see  the  tomb  of  that  excellent  young  prince, 
Edward  the  VI,  but  found  that  it  had  been  destroyed.  His  remains 
lie  at  the  head  of  the  chantry  containing  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Henry 
VII,  his  grandfather.  His  sister  and  successor,  Mary,  erected  a  stately 
monument  to  his  memory.  It  had  some  curious  sculpture,  represent- 
■  ing  the  passion  and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  with  two  Migels  on  the 
top  kneeling ;  but  the  puritans,  when  in  power,  destroyed  it  as  a  rel* 
ique  of  Roman  superstition. 

I  lingered  long  in  these  hallowed  precincts,  and  departed  not  till 
after  the  evening  service.  It  is  a  grand  place  to  revive  and  deepen 
historical  and  biographical  reminiscences. 

I  have  visited  but  little  in  the  great  metropolis  of  the  world,  ecxpecting 
to  spend  more  time  on  my  return.  It  has  afforded  me,  notwithstanding 
a  greatdeal  of  rainy,  foggy  and  uncomfortable  weather,  mudi  satis&Or 
tion  to  ride  and  walk  through  its  great  thoroughfares,  and  try  ta 
form  some  idea  of  its  vast  business  aud  extent. 

London  is  an  immense  city,  extending  eleven  miles  east  and  west, 
and  eight  miles  north  and  south,  of  whidi  Charing  Cross  and  the 
Royal  Exchange  form  the  two  centres,  of  an  ellipse.  The  river 
Thames  runs  between  London  and  Westminster,  and  is  at  Waterloo 
bridge,  some  400  yards  wide.  The  tide  flows  15  miles  above  London, 
and  the  port  below  "  the  London  bridge,"  for  three  or  four  miles,  i» 
filled  with  shipping.  .  Those  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  have  to  ainchor 
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below,  and  await  their  time  in  course,  to  pass  up  aud  discharge  their 
cargoes.     The  city  is  said  to  number  11  000  streets,  squares,  courts, 
&c.,  aud  to  contain  .a  population  of  2,000,000,  making  it  the  largest 
city  in  the  world.     Its   principal  public  buildings  are  St.  Jame's  andiX 
Buckingham  palaces,  the  new  houses  of  Parliament,  Westminister  Hall^ 
and  Abbey,  the  National  Gallery,  St.   Paul's  Church,  the  General  Pes 
Office  and  Royal  Exchange. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Dieppe^  Bawen,  Paris  and  its  cdtbriUes, 

September  10.  This  evening  I  find  myself  at  Dieppe,  having  tarried 
for  the  night  on  my  way  to  Paris. 

*•  We  left  London  at  eight  A.  M.,  and  passed,  by  railroad,  thenc© 
through  Surrey  and  Sussex,  to  New  Haven,  a  short  distance  north  of 
Brighton,  on  the  shore  of  the  British  Channel.  As  we  were  whirled 
along,  we  had  a  passing  glance  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  now  in  course  of 
permanent  erection  near  Sydenham,  once  the  residence  of  the  famous 
poet  Campbell,  and  soon  found '  ourselves  off  the  coast,  in  a  small 
steamer,  leaving  the  chalk  cliffs  of  England  behind  us,  on  our  way  to 
France.  The  steamer,  like  most  on  the  channel,  was  small,  and  uncom- 
fortable, little  better  than  our  "  tugs  "  that  ply  upon  the  river  Detroit 
and  the  Lake  and  River  St.  Clair.  There  was  not  room  enough  for 
half  her  passengers)  in  its  miserable  apology  for  a  cabin.  The  ladies, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  soon  began  to  seek  a  place*  to  sit  down,  or  on 
which  to  recline  their  heads,  for  lying  down  was  out  of  the  question, 
as  the  rolling  motion  of  the  vessel  and  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  ocean, 
that  swelled  the  waves,  induced  sea  sickness.  The  gentlemen  had  to 
do  the  best  they  could,  to  find  places  to  sit  or  stand  within  the  gun- 
wales of  the  little  tnb,  and  to  put  through  some  five  hours  with  as 
much  patience  as  discomfort.  I  have  not  yet  seen,  in  all  the  coast  and 
channel  steamers  around  England,  <fec.,  anything  to  compare  with  our 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  river  boats,  even  of  the  inferior  grades,  for  com- 
fort. 

The  first  thing  that  arrested  my  attention,  upon  entering  the  port  at 
'  Dieppe,  was  a  large  crucifix,  and  an  image  of  the  virgin,  giving  du« 
notice  of  our  approach  to  a  land  of  idolatry — to  me  exceedingly  repul- 
sive.    We  found  comfortable  apartments  and  accommodations  in  the 
Hotel  des  Bains,  and  for  the  first  time,  I  began  to  realize  more  fiilly 
'  tJian  I  had  yet  done,  that  I  was  inja  strange  land.    Dieppe  lies  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  river  Arguffis,  thirty-three  miles  north  of  Rouen,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  from  Paris.  Its  princjpal  edifices  are  an 
old  castle  on  a  cliff  west  of  the  town,  two  churches,  a  town  hall,  thea- 
tre, library,  baths,  and  a  commercial  and  naval  school.  The  port  ia 
enclosed  by  -two  jetties,  and  quays  sufficient  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  vessels  not  over  six  hundred  tons  burthen ; — ^but,  at  low 
,  water,  the  channel  is  almost  bare.  A  branch  of  this  stream  bears  the 
name  of  Bethune. 

September  11.  Left  Dieppe  at  twelve  M.,  having  had  time  enough 
lo  visit  the  principal  church  and  get  the  first  view  of  a  temple  of  idol- 
atry in  this  anti-christian  land.  I  noticed  nothing  worthy  of  remem- 
brance, and  the  thoughts  I  bore  with  me  from  it  were  those  of  sadness 
and  sorrow,  in  view  of  the  deep  debasement  to  which  the  human  mind 
can  be  brought,  by  violating  the  command  of  God,  which  forbids  the 
making  of  graven  images,  and,  in  direct  disobedience  to  its  spirit  and 
letter,  by  bowing  down  before  them.  The  worship  of  the  representor 
tion  differs  radically  from  that  of  the  reality,  # 

The  business  of  having  our  baggage  transported,  weighed  and  dieck- 
od,  which  here  occupies  no  little  time,  having,  been  attended  to  by  the 
hotel  oificiais,  we  soon  were  in  plight  on  our  way  to  Rouen,  where  we 
arrived  at  2.80  P.  M.  The  railroad  passes  to  the  valley  of  the  river 
Seye,  and  pursues  its  general  direction  to  Longueville  and  thence  to 
St.  Victor,  where«it  crosses  over  table  land,  and  finds  its  way  along 
the  valley  of  a  small  stream,  that  empties  into  the  river  Seyne  near 
Rouen.  We  made  no  delay  in  this  ancient  town.  It  was  but  a  bird's 
eye  view  J  had  of  it.  The  river  is  spanned  by  a  stone  and  an  iron 
bridge.  The  town  has  a  venerable  aspect,  and  lies  on  a  gentle  accliv- 
ity sloping  to  the  south.  The  streets,  as  I  caught  a  view  of  them^ 
seemed  narrow,  dark  and  dirty :  its  houses  are  built  of  wood,  some 
&ced  with  slate,  and  so  high  and  crowded  as  to  exclude  a  free  circula- 
tion of  the  air. 

The  cathedral  in  this  town,  I  learned,  was  rendered  remarkable  and 
attractive  for  visitants,  as  containing  marble  tablets,  marking  the  place 
where  was  deposited  the  heart  of  Richard  Cseur  de  Lion,  and  the  bodies 
of  his  brother  Henry,  and  o.  his  uncle  Geoffry  Plantagenet.  The  lion's 
heart  has  b^n  in  the  keeping  ol  the  priests,  and  has  become  a  source 
of  profit.  Leaving  Ronen,  the  road  crosses  the  Seine,  and  follows  ita 
general  direction.  The  river,  howeyer,  b  very  serpentine,  and  in  some 
places  makes  long  detours,  when  the  road  takes  the  shortest  and  most 
practicable  route.  I  was  quite  surprised,  and  reminded  of  the  woody 
regions  of  my  own  country,  in  seeing  nimierous  forests  along  the  skirta 
and  near  which  the  road  pfwsed.    The  cultivation,  in  the  valley  and 
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bottoms  was  £ir  from  what  I  expected  to  see.  But  very  few  houses 
were  to  be  seen,  as  in  the  U.  S.,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  oountry, 
the  habitations  of  the  peasants,  being  generally  clustered  in  little  insig- 
nificant  villages,  and  of  rather  low  and  mean  construction.  We  cros- 
sed the  Seine  five  times,  as  we  ascended  its  course,  before  readiing 
Paris.  Vineyards  of  moderate  dimensions  began  to  show  themselves, 
appearing  to  the  eye  in  the  distance,  like  com  fields.*  No  cattle  were 
to  be  seen  grazing  in  the  fields  in  flocks,  as  with  us, — and  no  fences 
separating  fiirms  and  fields.  Whatever  animals  were  allowed  to  graze, 
were  attended  with  some  one  to  herd  them.  The  Lombardy  poplar 
tree  seemed  to  be  generally  employed  in  some  districts,  to  designate 
plots  of  ground,  being  planted  around  five  acre,  and  ten  acre  lots,  and 
its  annual  pruning,  I  learn,  furnishes  &ggots  for  market.  At  some  of 
the  stations  we  were  supplied  with  fine  grapes,  just  beginning  to  ripen, 
and  principally  the  white  sweet  water,  which  seemed  to  be  extensively 
cultivated.  The  chief  towns  of  note,  thjough  which  the  road  passed 
were  Bonnieres,  Mantes,  and  Poiquy,  firom  which  latter  place  the  road 
runs  across  the  the  Foret  de  St  Germain.  We  reached  Puis  at  half 
past  six  P.  M.,  and  firom  the  depot,  wiUi  little  difficulty,  or  trouble, 
under  the  guidance  of  those  whom  we  employed  to  att^id  to  our 
wants,  we  directed  o\ir  cocker  to  take  us  to  the  Hotel  des  Etrangeres. 
There  are  three  hotels  of  that  name  in  Paris,  one  in  Rue  Trenchant^ 
near  the  Madeleine^  but  we  designated  that  of  Rue  Viviene,  near  the 
Bourse. 

September  ISth.  Intending  to  renuun  but  eight  or  ten  days  in  Paris, 
my  companion  and  I,  determined  to  make  the  mocrt  of  our  time,  and, 
at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  started  for  a  regular  day's  work  in  vis- 
iting places  of  interest.  The  Place  du  Carousel,  Palais  de  Tuilleries,. 
the  Jardin  of  the  Tuilleries,  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Colonne  Ven- 
domme,  the  Champ  Elyesee,  the  Arc  Triomphe  de  TEtoile,  and  THotel 
des  Invalides,  comprised  the  extent  of  our  visits. 

The  open  spaces,  at  the  junction  of  streets,  or  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary size,  are  called  places  by  the  French,  some  of  which  are  rendered 
remarkable  by  the  surrounding  buildings,  and  otliers  by  t^dr  extent. 
The*  Place  du  Carousel  took  its  name  from  a  great  tournament  heM 
there  by  Louis  XTV.,  in  1662 ;  but  has  only  attained  its  present  dimen-^ 
sions  since  1849.  The  expense  of  the  demolition  and  reconstruction, 
now  going  on  fi>r  its  enlargement  and  embellishment,  are  to  be  borne 
by  the  State  and  City  conjointly.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine,  between  the  Palais  des  Tuilleries  and  the  Palais  de  Louvre, 
and  will  form,  when  completed,  a  quadrangular  court,  cdmteclibg'  ihmm 
two  former  royal  abodes.    Tlie  object  of  chief  interest  !&  thiar  phce iv 
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jdie  triumphal  arch  built  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Ae  l^peror  Septimius  Severus,  at  Rome.  A  triumphal  car,  drawn 
by  ftmr  bronze  horses,  surmounts  the  attic.  The  horses  have  been  cast 
after  the  model  of  the  celebrated  Corinthian  horses,  brought  to  Parid 
from  Venice,  where  they  occupied  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark,  but  to  whidh 
they  were  restored  in  1815  by  the  alliied  powers,  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  peace  of  Europe.  An  allegorical  figure  standi  on  the  car, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  horses ;  over  each  column  in  front  of  the  attic, 
ia  a  marble  figure  of  a  soldier  of  Napoleon's  army,  in  the  uniform  of 
their  respective  corps.  Marble  bas-relief  sculptures,  over  the  smaller 
archways,  represent  the  memorable  events  of  the  campaign  of  1805, 
as  the  victory  of  Austerlitz,  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  the  peace  of 
Presburg,  the  entering  into  Vienna,  the  interview  of  the  Emperors, 
and  the  entering  into  Munich.  The  arch  is  said  to  have  cost  1,400,000 
francs ;  but  its  proportions  are  by  no  means  appropriate  to  the  spa- 
cious court  in  which  it  stands. 

The  palace  of  the  Tuilleries  was  occupied  by  the  President  as  his 
i^fidal  resid^ce.  Visitors  not  being  admitted  while  royal  or  noble 
personages  were  residing  ia  their  abodes,  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  us  to  view  the  interior  of  this  great  pile  of  buildings,  rendered  of 
go  much  historical  importance  by  the  ev^ts  whidi  have  transpired 
witinn  its  walls,  and  ospecially  the  abdication  of  Louis  Fhillippe. 
The  exterior  presents,  in  its  extaeme  length,  a  fagade  of  tihree  hundred 
and  thirty-six  yards,  its  breadth  being  thirty-fbur.  Its  architecture  is 
in  ^e  Italian  style  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  however,  was  free  to  our  mgress.  It 
oontains  about  sixty-seven  acres,  extending  over  two  thousand  feet  in 
length  and  nine  hundred  in  breadth.  Two  pamllel  terraces  run  north 
and  south  from  the  extreme  pavilions  of  the  palace,  mid,  sloping  toward 
eadi  other  at  the  western  end,  meet  on  the  level  of  the  garden.  From 
the  southern  terrace,  which  is  wider  and  higher  t^um  the  northern,  you 
obtain  a  commanding  view  c^  the  river  Seine  and  t^  palace.  The 
flower-gardens  are  laid  out  in  front  of  it,  separated  from  the  broad 
walk  between  tbem,  and  the  rest  of  the  garden  by  fosses,  and  inclosed 
with  netted  iron  railings.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  a  formal  style, 
Imd  assume,  from  the  size  of  the  parterres,  more  an  a^  of  grandeur 
than  of  picturesque  beauty,  'nuree  basins,  and  numerous  groups  of 
statues,  looking  down  upon  you  as  you  pass,  omam^it  this  pairt  of  the 
garden.  An  extensive  grove  to  the  west,  divided  by  a  long  avenue,  Is 
filled  with  large  frdl  grown  palm  trees,  limes,  elms  and  eheanuts,  con- 
trasting finely  with  the  beauties  of  the  gay  parterres.  Hie  BffWett  6t 
autumn  were  in  full  bloom.;  marigoldsy  aatorai  obryaanthimuma,  dab- 
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liaa,  verbenas,  fuchsias,  balsams,  6ec,  &c,  aftd  difTerent  ever-blooming 

I  roses ;  none  of  which,  however  beautiful  and  cheering  as  they  appeared, 
excelled  the  like  varieties  I  have  seen  in  well  cultivated  gardens  in  the 
United  States ;  nor  was  my  attention  arrested  by. any  new  or  rare  spa- 
des of  flowret  or  shrub.  Beyond  the  grove' is  a  large  octagonal  basin 
of  water,  surrounded  by  smaller  parterres ;  and  north  of  it,  and  of  the 
fiower^arden,  is  a  fine  alley  of  large  and  ancient  orange  trees  in  boxes, 
very  formally  and  artistically  trimmed,  which  are  placed  there  every 
summer,  and  in  fiill  removed  to  a  spacious  green-house.  This  alley, 
and  the  adjoining  terrace,  are  the  most  fashionable  promenades  for  the 
Parisians,  who,  I  was  told,  in  the  cool  evenings  of  summer,  stroll 
t<^ther  here  in  groups,  conversing  with  their  characteristic  gaiety^  or 
occupy  chairs,  furnished  at  two  sous  a-piece.  On  Sunday  afternoons, 
it  is  said,  the  crowds  that  throng  this  alley  become  almost  a  compact 
mass.  It  is  also  the  favorite  resort  of  children  and  old  persons.  The 
statuary,  which  appears  in  profusion  in  the  garden,  is  very  rich ;  much 
«^of  it  classical ;  but  however  it  may  please  the  votaries  of  "  the  fine 
artd,'*  it  does  not  suit  either  my  sense  of  propriety,  or  taste.  The  gross 
nudities  standing  in  every  direction,  where  crowds  of  both  sexes  throng, 
is  much  too  near  an  approximation  to  the  state  of  things  in  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  for  my  ideas  of  a  virtuous  and  high-toned  moral 
state  of  public  sentiment.  Nor  can  I  at  all  conceive  of  any  benefit 
whatever  to  be  gained  by  the  exposure  of  a  nude  Bacchus,  and  Hercu- 
les, and  Apollo,  and  Antinous,  a  Centaur  subdued  by  Cupid,  the  Muses, 
Venus  pudica  or  impudica,  the  rape  of  Cybele  by  Saturn,  and  simi- 
lar achievements  by  celebrated  sculptors. 

At  the  northwest  end  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  between 
it  and  the  Champs  Elysees,  is  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  or  sometimes 
called  Place  de  Louis  XV.  It  took  the  latter  name  from  the  circum- 
stance, that,  the  municipal  authorities,  intending  to  erect  a  statue  in 
hmior  of  that  monarch,  he  appropriated  the  space  it  occupies.  The 
original  equestrian  statue  of  bronze  was  destroyed  by  the  order  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  melted  down  into  cannon  and  republican 
wo  sous  pieces  of  coin,  and  a  large  plaster  figure  of  Liberty  substitu- 
ted for.  it.  In  front  ef  it  was  erected  the  guillotine,  on  which  were 
immolated  the  victims  offered  to  their  idol  by  the  mad  atheists  of 
that  day,  and  the  place  took  the  name  of  the  ^'  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion." The  king  was  represented  on  horse-back,  in  a  Roman  costume^ 
and  on  the  four  angles  of  the  pedestal  stood  the  figures  of  Peaioe^ 
Prudence,  Justice  and  Strength,  which  led  the  wits  to  perpetrate  ths 
following  pasquinade : 

••'OtobeRestataet  0  ie  bera  pleMertftl  f 
Let  Tertua  sodi  a  pled,  le  rice  cit  a  cheraL** 
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CHAPTER  XII.      • 

f%e  darker  shades  of  Mahommed  AWs  (^racier  continued,  taking  the  oum^rship  of 
Umdj  conscription,  one-eyed  soldiers,  Ibrihim  Pacha,  Abbas  Pacha. 

To  carry  out  his  various  projects  of  reform,  and  sustain  his  military 
enterprises,  he  was  necessitated  to  resort  to  the  most  oppressive  tax- 
•  atioUy  and  when  the  landholders  were  no  longer  able  to  pay  the  taxes 
he  imposed,  he  stripped  them  Of  their  possessions,  and  became  himself 
the  proprietor  of  most  of  the  lands  in  the  country,  allowing  the  rightful 
owners  simply  a  small  life  annuity. 

To  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  army,  he  resort^^d  to  consc*ription,  tear- 
ing away  the  poor  peasants  at  his  pleasure  from  their  homes,  to  be 
sacrificed  by  thousands  in  his  campaigns.  In  one  instance,  he  waylaid 
the  great  pilgrim  caravan  on  its  way  to  Mecca  to  weep  over  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet,  sacrilegiously  seized  a  thousand  men  belonging  to  it, 
and  pressed  them  into  his  army.  Scarcely  was  there  left  an  able 
bodied  man  in  the  country,  insomuch  that  the  tilling  of  the  soil  was 
left  to  little  boys  and  girls. 

Halving  frequently  met  with  one-eyed  men,  and  those  who  had 
suffered  the  loss  of  fingers,  1  inquired  the  cause,  and  was  told,  that 
they  were  thus  maimed  when  children,  tbit  they  might  be  exempt 
firom  liability  to  be  pressed  into  the  army  by  Mahommed  Ali.  I  was 
also  informed  that  there  were  female  operators,  skilled  in  the  horrid 
work,  who  went  about  from  house  to  house,  to  perform  the  revoHing 
office  for  a  price.  But  Mahommed  outwitted  them,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  practice  by  levying  a  regiment  of  one-eyed  soldiers. 

StiU,  as  I  have  said,  Egypt  is  the  better  for  his  having  lived.  I  was 
ixAd  by  old  residents  of  Cairo,  that  formerly  the  fellahs  used  to  oome 
into  town  half  naked,  or  covered  with  rags,  whereas  now  thete  is 
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scarcely  one  to  be  seen  that  has  not  a  decent  covermg  for  his  body, 
generally  a  coarse,  cotton  gown,  belted  around  the  waist.  Traveling 
too,  which  was  formerly  attended  with  much  peril,  is  now  compara- 
tively safe  in  every  part  of  Egypt. 

The  iinproveiuent  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  however,  has 
principally  taken  place  since  the  present  incumbent,  (Abbas  Pacha) 
has  held  tin?  reins,  tor  though  he  is  an  inefficient  man  compared  with 
Mohammed  AH,  still,  as  he  has  not  the  same  ambitious  schemes  to 
accomplish,  he  is  not  necessitated  to  grind  the  people  down,  to  the 
same  extent,  by  taxation,  so  that  the  salutary  reforms  of  his  grand 
fether,  united  with  the  season  of  repose  now  enjoyed,  are  working  out 
favorable  results.  « 

Mohammed  Ali  died  in  1849,  having  the  previous  year  resigned  the 
government  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Ibrihim,  who,  after  administer- 
ing it  for  the  brief  space  of  two  months,  died,  and  his  son  Abbas,  suc- 
ceeded him. 

Ibrihim  was  a  great  warrior,  and  conducted  the  campaigns  of  his 
father.  His  bloody  victories  have^given  him  a  place  in  history,  but 
he  deserves  the  detestation  of  mankind  for  his  heartless  cruelties.  To 
sport  with  human  life,  was  but  pastime  with  him.  When  his  victori- 
ous army  entered  Aleppo,  that  city  contained  a  population  of  200,000, 
but  such  havoc  did  he  make  with  human  life,  that  only  75,000  remained 
when  he  left.  And  this  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  cruelties  he  practiced 
throughout  Syria,  in  the  Morea,  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  up  the  Nile.  He  was  literally  a  moral  monster.  A  characteris- 
tic anecdote  of  him  was  narrated  to  me  in  Cairo.  To  sustain  life,  the 
poor  fellahs  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  upon  their  backs,  or  swinging 
from  the  shoulder  under  one  arm,  skins  of  water  from  the  Nile  to  Cairo, 
in  the  hope  of  realizing  a  few  coppers  by  the  sale  of  it.  As  these  poor 
creatures  would  come  panting  into  the  town  under  the  burden,  (having 
brought  it  beneath  a  burning  sun,  a  distance  of  two  miles),  it  was  Ibri- 
him's  favorite  amusement,  to  sit  in  his  window  and  shoot  arrows  at  the 
skins  they  bore,  transfixing  them,  and  letting  out  the  water  upon  the 
ground ;  and,  if  he  happened  to  kill  the  carrier  himself,  it  detracted 
nothing  from  his  amusement. 

This  monster  was  the  favorite  son  of  the  Pacha,  ^nd  into  his  hands 
he  resigned  the  sceptre  in  1848.  For  two  short  months  he  adminis- 
tered the-  government,  to  the  detestation  of  all,  and  died,  a  viotim  to 
his  vices,  leaving  the  Viceroyalty  to  his  son  Abbas  Pacha,  whose  prin- 
cipal occupation  had  been  ram-fighting. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  ma^^idana  of  Egypt,  serperU-^iharmtrs,  introduction  U>  a  serpmij  Jtorrible  exhibH4oH 
4n  (he  street,  die  black  art  prof  egaed  only  by  one  tribe,  aUuaion  to  them  in  acr^iure, 
fbretelUng/iiiure  events. 

Egypt  swarms  with  magicians  now,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
prominent  among  whom  is  a  class  called  serpent  charmers.  I  have 
not  turned  aside  a  single  footstep  to  witness  any  of  their  performances, 
but  they  have  been  often  obtruded  offensively  upon  me  in  the  street. 
Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Cairo,  I  wjis  sitting  beneath  the  shade  of  an 
acacia  tree,  taking  lessons  in  Arabic,  from  one  of  my  Arab  "  friends," 
when,  upon  hearing  approaching  footsteps,  I  looked  around,  and  in  a 
moment  more,  I  was  a  full  rod  from  the  spot,  in  an  opposite  direction, 
with  a  sentence  half  spoken  on  my  lips. 

As  I  had  turned  my  eye,  a  man  stood  within  a  foot  of  me,  with  a 
serpent  coiled  around  him,  having  his  head  protruded  directly  toward 
me,  and  eyeing  me  •  as  though  he  wanted  me  for  a  meal.  I  besought 
my  Arab  companion  to  send  the  man  instantly  away,  which  he  did. 
His  snakeship  was  spotted,  somewhat  like  the  rattle  snake,  but  appeared 
to  be  much  longer.  In  two  or  three  instances  I  was  shocked  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner.  These  serpents  are  said  to  be  of  the  most  venomous 
kind. 

Those  who  follow  this  occupation  are  called  serpent  chariners,  and 
they  go  about  among  the  foreigners  on  the  public  promonade,  in  the 
hope  of  picking  up  a  few  coppers  from  those  who  have  a  taste  for  such 
entertainments.  One  branch  of  their  occupation  consists  in  charming 
serpents  away  from  houses,  and  ensuring  exemption  from  them  for  a 
price. 

But  if  you  want  your  hair  to  sUnd  on  end  with  horror,  you  must 
witness  a  procession  of  them  moving  along  the  street,  with  serpents 
coiled  about  their  necks  and  twisted  in  their  hair,  which  they  tear  and 
rend  with  their  teeth  without  harm,  uttering  yells  of  religious  ejacula- 
tion, foaming  at  the  mouth,  howling  and  swooning,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  women,  whose  gesticulations,  contortions,  and  convulsive 
shrieks  pierce  your  very  soul  with  horror. 

Such  are  the  sights  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  lliese  per- 
formers sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  eat  their  writhing  victims  alive.  I 
did  not  witness  the  spectacle,  but  an  old  European  resident  of  the  * 
place,  assured  me,  that  he  had  seen  them  perform  the  horrid  act.  They 
are  said  often  to  carry  them  nestling  beneath  their  caps,  twisted  in 
their  hair,  apparently  from  a  fondness  they  have  contracted  for  them. 

The  professors  of  this  branch  of  the  black  art,  are  said  to  belong 
exclusively  to  a  particular  tribe,  who  claim  to  be  the  special  favorites 
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of  heaven,  their  immunity  from  harm  being  ascribed  to  the  protection 
of  the  prophet  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  asserted,  that  they  are 
rendered  invulnerable  by  the  use  of  an  evergreen  plant ;  but  how  it  is, 
I  have.no  means  of  knowing — ^the  revolting  fects  only  having  been 
cognizable  to  me. 

Distinct  allusion  is  made  to  these^serpent  charmers  in  the  scriptures, 
from  which  one  would  infer,  that  they  sometimes  fail  in  their  incanta- 
tions, "  charm  they  never  so  wisely."  And  in  Ecdesiasticus,  it  is 
written,  "  Who  shaQ  pity  the  charmer  that  is  bitten  by  a  serpent." 

There  is  another  class  of  performers,  who  employ  the  magic  art  to 
describe  absent  and  distant  scenes  and  objects,  with  startling  effect — 
scenes  and  objects,  concerning  which  they  could  have  had  no  possible 
previous  knowledge,  posting  you  up  on  any  particular  matter,  concern- 
ing which  you  ask  information,  to  your  heart's  content.  Two  British 
consuls,  have  recorded  their  surprise  at  the  truthfulness  of  their  des- 
criptions, notwithstanding  they  continued  incredulous. 

Jugglery,  slight  of  hand,  in  all  its  various  forms,  is  practised  with 
masterly  success,  as  a  common  pastime  for  the  people.  There  seems 
to  be  no  end  to  the  tricks  of  the  juggler  here,  no  dark  secret  of  success 
which  he  has  not  thoroughly  mastered. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

Great  Moharnvmedcm  Jutival,  general  ofrrangement  of  fhe  worshipers^  (heir  sh-cmge 
evolutions^  iheir  tromaporis^  their  exTumstion,  blessing  imparted,  the  greai  cmnual 
mirade^  the  whirling  dervishes. 

My  first  entrance  into  Cairo  introduced  me  into  the  midst  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  the  faithful,  assembled  from  far  and  near,  to  celebrate  the 
great  annual  festival  in  honor  of  the  prophet,  commencing  on  the  20th 
of  December,  and  continuing  fifteen  days,  the  most  interesting  part  of 
which  was  yet  to  transpire. 

As  the  camp-ground  was  upon  the  great  square,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  my  hotel,  I  often  lingered  about  the  grounds  in  pass- 
ing, under  the  inspiration  of  the  occasion.  The  performers  were  divi- 
ded off  into  circles,  separate  and  independent  of  each  other.  There 
were  big  circles  and  little  circles,  in  each  of  which  various  parts  were 
constantly  being  enacted.  The  largest  was  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  in 
diameter,  the  circumference  of  which  separated  the  perfor  ners  inside 
from  the  throng*  outside.  Around  this  entire  circumference  on  the 
inside,  and  facing  the  outside  crowd,  extended  a  ring  of  men,  each 
stondhig  with  his  right  arm  over  tbe  shoulders  of  the  one  next  to  him, 
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and  all  moving  slowly  around  the  circle  to  the  left,  swinging  their 
bodies  backwards  and  forwards,  and,  as  they  swung  backwards,  raising 
the  left  foot,  and  bringing  it  violently  down  again,  as  they  bowed  them- 
selves forward,  each  movement  advancing  them  a  liAle  around  the  cir- 
cle, all  repeating  aloud  the  name  of  God,  crying  incessantly  Allah ! 
Allah!'  Allah! 

As  I  approached,  many  of  them  were  so  hoarse  from  the  effect  of 
thus  vociferating  the  name  of  God,  that  they  could  scarcely  articulate 
at  all ;  some  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  not  a  few  were  so  exhausted, 
that  they  had  to  be  held  up  by  those  next  to  them.  Occasionally  a 
chorus  would  break  forth  Hi !  Hi !  Hi !  Will  never  die  !  Will  never 
die !  Will  never  die !  Some  would  break  from  the  circle  in  transport, 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  clap  their  hands,  scream  out  the 
name  of  God,  and  swoon  away,  while  others  less  excitable,  moved 
calnody  around,  repeating  the  name  of  God  distinctly,  and  without 
emotion. 

The  outside  throng  seemed  to  be  very  solemn,  and  there  was  quite  a 
strife  among  them  to  get  near  the  ring  of  performers,  as  they  passed 
around,  and  I  observed,  that  they  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  great  privi- 
lege to  be  seized  hold  of  convulsively  by  the  exhausted  and  foaming 
ones,  and  to  aid  in  holding  them  up  as  they  passed.  1  also  observed, 
that  those  who  were  far  gone,  took  pains  to  breathe  upon  those  who 
pressed  towards  them,  and,  upon  inquiry,  I  was  told,  tha,t  a  special 
blessing  was  supposed  to  be  thus  conveyed,  and  that  the  struggle  in  the 
carowd  was  to  get  within  reach  of  the  holy  influence. 

Inside  this  circulating  ring,  the  ground  was  covered  with  persons  in 
a  sitting  posture,  in  the  midst  of  whom  there  stood  bolt  upright  an  old 
man  with  a  heavy  white  beard,  his  eyes  shut,  and  his  head  in  perpetuid 
motion,  not  exactly  backwards  and  forwards,  nor  yet  to  and  fro  side- 
wise,  but  partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other — just  such  a  motion  in 
&ct,  as  any  one  can  make  by  describing  a  circle  with  the  tip  of  the 
nose.  There  stood  the  venerable  man  by  the  hour  together,  with  his 
olilM)tory  as  true  to  the  circle  as  the  needle  to  the  pole.  I  was  told  he 
was  a  great  saint. 

Similar  evolutions  were  at  the  same  time  going  on  in  various  smaller 
circles  near  by,  and  also  in  the  tents,  with  this  difference,  however,  in 
the  motion  of  the  head,  that  the  tip  of  the  olfactory  generally  described 
an  arc  instead  of  a  circle,  sometimes  like  a  rainbow  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion, and  sometimes  like  the  same  inverted,  but  always  apparently  with 
geometrical  precision. 

But  the  great  £^t,  the  performance  of  the  annual  miracle,  was  to 
come  off  the  last  day.     A  horse  was  to  be  ridden  over  the  bodies  of 
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the  devoted  ones  without  hurting  them,  by  reason  of  the  special  inter- 
position of  heaven.  I  was  early  upon  the  ground,  and  secured  a  posi- 
tion highly  favorable  to  observation. 

The  way  being  cleared,  various  processions  with  banners  passed 
along,  crying,  Allah !  Allah !  .until  they  became  so  exhausted,  that 
many  of  them  had  to  be  held  up,  and  then  appeared  the  cdnsecrated 
ones,  prostrating  themselves  at  full  length,  side  by  side,  upon  their 
faces,  with  their  arms  folded  under  their  heads,  all  crying,  Allah! 
Allah!  incessantly.  There  were  so  many,  that  lying  close  to  each 
other,  they  extended  several  rod8,'fonning  a  compact  causeway. 

And  now  there  was  seen  approaching  a  dignitary  splendidly  attired, 
and  mounted  upon  a  charger.  As  he  slowly  neared  the  prostrate 
bodies,  he  appeared  absorbed  in  thought — ^hi9  lips  were  in  motion,  his 
right  hand  gently  patted  his  breast,  while  his  left  held  the  reins.  The 
horse  moved  calmly  forward,  deporting  himself  with  a  solemnity  befit- 
ting the  great  occasion,  and,  putting  one  foot  upon  the  body  of  the  first 
man,  he  planted  the  other  upon  the  next,  and  thus  stepped  from  man 
to  man  over  the  entire  series,  taking  good  care  not  to  hurt  any  of 
them,  if  he  could  possibly  help  it,  by  placing  his  feet  upon  the  least 
vulnerable  part  of  the  body,  viz :  just  below  the  shoulders,  first  a  fore 
foot,  and  following  it  a  hind  one  upon  each  man,  having  evidently  been 
trained  for  the  purpose*. 

After  the  horse  had  passed  over  them,  some  of  them  arose  to  their 
feet  of  their  own  accord,  while  others  were  taken  up  by  their  friends 
and  borne  away,  crying,  Allah !  Allah !  Those  who  were  taken  up 
appeared  to  be  helpless,  whether  from  the  injuries  they  received,  or 
from  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  their  extraordinary  devotions,  I 
had  no  means  of  judging. 

I  see  no  necessity  of  any  one's  being  hurt  in  such  an  operation,  unless 
the  horse's  foot  shcoild  slide  down  the  side  of  the  body,  a  contingency 
which  he  took  good  care  to  guard  against.  To  account  satisfactorily 
for  entire  immunity,  we  have  only  to  consider,  that  only  one  half  the 
weight  of  the  horse  and  his  rider,  rested  upon  any  one  individual  at 
the  same  instant,  a  weight  not  exceediug  four  hundred  and  fifty  poimds, 
while  the  horse  was  unshod  and  smooth  footed.  Any  able  bodied 
man  ought  to  be  able  to  stand  that. 

I  was  in  a  position  to  see  the  whole  performance,  standing  about  two 
or  three  rods  from  the  bodies,  and  in  full  view  of  them,  on  jone  side  of 
the  passage  way  left  open  for  the  horse  to  pass,  and  the  moment  the 
the  animal  stepped  from  his  road- way  of  flesh  and  blood,  I  was  tak^n 
from  my  feet  by  the  moving  mass,  and  carried  right  to  the  spot  where 
they  were  taking  up  the  bodies.  ' 
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The  officers  employed  in  keeping  back  the  crowd,  were  not  at  all 
delicate  as  to  the  means  they  employed,  beating  the  foremost  ones 
with  their  dubs  without  mercy,  when  the  entire  mass  would  sway  back 
be£:)re  them.  On  one  side,  back  of  the  crowd,  there  was  a  fosse,  some 
six  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  five  in  width,  and  lined,  bottom  and  sides, 
with  a  cement  as  hard  as  rock.  The  crowd  being  ass^led  on  that  side, 
and  beaten  back,  the  hindermost  ones  were  crowded  over  into  the  fosse, 
filling  it  brimful. 

I  stood  among  the  foremost  ones,  and  sometimes  forward  of  all  the 
rest,  but  in  wielding  their  clubs,  they  always  contrived  to  miss  my 
person,  though  often  hitting  the  Arabs  who  stood  almost  behind  me. 
This  was  from  no  affection  for  me  as  "  a  christian  dog,"  but  from  hav- 
ing the  fear  of  the  stars  and  stripes  before  their  eyes. 

On  another  occasion  I  witnessed  the  performances  of  the  whirling 
dervishes,  also  esteemed  by  these  people,  I  believe,  as  the  effect  of  a 
supernatural  agency,  and  a  great  religious  achievement ;  and  an  achieve- 
ment it  certainly  is  of  some  kind,  of  a  most  extraordinary  character, 
though  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  connect  it  with  religion.  The 
performer  stands  forth,  and  commences  turning  round  and  round, 
slowly  at  first,  but  increasing  in  velocity,  until  by  and  by  he  gets  into 
a  perfect  whirl,  and  spins  like  a  top,  with  extended  arms ;  and,  what  is 
wonderfiil,  he  sometimes  continues  to  spin  thus  for  a  fiill  hour  without 
stopping. 

There  is  another  class  of  dervishes  so  religious,  that  they  will  take 
their  mouths  fiiU  of  live  coals,  chew  and  swallow  them  with  impunity, 
or  hold  them  in  their  open  mouths,  blowing  them  into  a  glow  with  the 
breath. 

I  have  seen  them  so  religious  too,  that  they  would  seem  to  run  dag- 
gers right  through  their  own  bodies  without  hurting  them.  I  have 
also  seen  them  fall  upon  the  point  of  a  stiff  sword,  and  balance  them- 
selves upon  it,  without  touching  any  thing  else,  but  I  was  told  of  an 
instance  in  which  the  point  slipped  from  its  place,  and  pierced  the 
body  of  the  performer,  killing  him  instantly.  These  exploits  are  per- 
formed under  the  auspices  of  the  prophet. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  forms  of  religious  fanaticism  here.  And  yet, 
the  mass  of  the  people  seem  not  to  be  affected  by  it.  Indeed  I  believe 
there  is  downright  infidelity  in  the  mass,  and  that,  but  for  custom  and 
authority,  they  would  throw  off  the  yoke.  The  entire  thing  looks  too 
much  like  a  farce  to  be  honestly  adhered  to  by  any  one. 
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OHAPTBRXV. 

Skirt  for  the  pyramids^  dykes^  optic^  iUimorij  ascent  of  the  bigpyrtmUdf  view  from. 

Vie  summit^  exploration  of  Vie  interior. 

On  a  fino  January  morning,  I  i^ounted  a  donkey,  and  started  for  the 
pyramids  of  Ghiza,  the  largest  in  Egypt,  located  some  ten  miles  frona 
Cairo,  on  the  opposite  sdde  of  the  valley,  upon  the  borders  of  the  great 
Lybian  desert. 

My  direct  course  w<iuld  have  been  nearly  West,  but  my  Arab 
assured  me  that  the  water  was  not  yet  sufficiently  dried  away,  and 
that  I  must  go  double  the  distance,  if  I  would  avoid  the  danger  of  being^ 
swamped.  He  was  mistaken,  as  I  found  on  my  return,  but  I  yielded 
the  point,  and  he  took  me  a  circuitous  route  of  more  than  twenty  miles, 
amid  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  flax,  lentils,  trefoil,  &c,  through  villa- 
ges 'with  their  contiguous  groves,  and  anon  tripping  along  for  miles 
upon  dykes  raised  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  feet  above 
the  level  below,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  dams  to  regulate  the 
overflowing  waters,  and  of  high- ways  through  the  liquid  expanse  dur- 
ing the  season  of  the  annual  flood — and  I  found  myself  approaching  the 
pyramids  to  the  North,  my  donkey  man  having  followed  upon  the  full 
trot  the  whole  distance. 

I  had  taken  a  sort  of  circular  sweep  partly  around  these  gigantic 
structures,  and  the  appearance  they  presented  was  imposing  indeed, 
shelved  as  they  are  upon  an  elevation  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  valley  I  was  traversing.  But  grand  and  imposing  as 
they  appeared,  I  was  not  impressed  with  any  thing  like  a  full  sense  of 
their  magnitude,  until  1  drew  near,  and  felt  the  humbling  power  of 
their  awful  presence.  Their  very  large  size  upon  the  ground,  however, 
neutralizes,  to  some  extent,  the  effect  of  their  extraordinary  height.  A 
tower,  not  more  than  fifty  feet  through  at  the  base,  and  rising  to  the 
same  height,  (hear  five  hundred  feet,  in*  about  thirty  rods)  would  be 
more  readily  appreciated  for  its  altitude,  than  if  its  base,  like  that  of 
the  great  pyramid,  were  spread  out  over  an  area  of  eleven  acres  of 
ground. 

There  was  one  effect  I  noticed  in  nearing  them,  which  struck  me 
with  peculiar  force.  When  less  than  half  a  mile  distant,  the  blocks  of 
stone  of  which  they  are  composed,  some  of  them  four  feet  thick,  and 
thirty  feet  long,  appeared  no  largei*  than  common  brick,  through  one 
of  the  purest  atmospheres  in  the  world,  at  the  same  time  that  objecto 
seen  isolated  and  alone,  at  the  same  distance,  and  through  the  same 
atmosphere,  did  not  contract  upon  my  vision  to  less  than  half  their 
real  magnitude.     1  ascribed  the  effect  to  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
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structures,  tiie  stones  of  which  they  are  composed  bearing  about  the 
same  proportion  to  them  in  magnitude,  that  common  bricks  do  to  au 
ordinary  sized  edifice. 

The  next  thing  was  to  prepare  for  an  ascent,  and  for  this  every  facil- 
ity was  at  hand.  An  Arab  Sheik,  with  a  tribe  of  dependants,  is  con- 
stantly upon  the  ground,  through  the  traveling  season,  to  aid  all  who 
desire  it  for  a  price.  No  one,  1  believe,  attempts  to  ascend  without 
aid,  but  some  require  more,  and  some  less,  the  fat  and  lazy  requiring 
three  persons  each,  one  to  each  arm,  and  one  to  boost. 
'  The  layers  retire  as  they  ascend,  each  one  forming  a  step,  varying 
in  both  width  and  height,  from  a  few  inches  to  three  or  four  feet,  pre- 
senting a  very  irregular  and  jagged  staircase,  reaching  from  bottom  to 
top,  upon  all  the  four  sides. 

With'  the  aid  of  two  men  1  commenced  my  ascent.  By  the  time  the 
twain  had  mounted  a  step,  1  managed  to  get  one  foot  upon  the  edge  of 
it,  if  it  was  not  more  than  two  feet  high,  and  then  stiffening  myself  a 
little,  was  pulled  up  bodily.  If  it  was  higher,  I  was  literally  dragged 
up. 

Having  toiled  up,  up,  up,  mntil  I  fairly  drooped  with  fatigue,  my 
helpers  and  comforters  seated  me,  and,  thinking  to  speak  encouraging 
words,  told  me  we  were  half-way.  O  dear !  I  thought  we  were  almost 
up,  and  did  not  thank  them  for  dispelling  the  delusion.  But  there  was 
a  great  object  to  be  achieved,  the  pyramid  was  to  be  scaled,  and  I  waa 
to  stand  upon  its  top,  and  I  girded  myself  afresh,  and  upward  urged 
*  my  way,  until  the  last  weary  step  had  been  taken,  and  stood  in  tri- 
umph upon  the  top  of  the  greatest  pyramid  in  the  world. 

The  summit  once  gained,  all  sense  of  weariness  was  gone,  and  I  felt 
new  vigor  running  through  all  my  frame,  under  the  exhilerating  influ- 
ence of  the  scene  which  opened  upon  my  view.  Far  beneath,  in  the 
midst  of  the  dismal  waste,  was  a  belt  of  living  green,  stretching  North- 
ward and  Southward  far  away,  threaded  by  the  Nile,  spotted  with  vil- 
lages, and  all  alive  with  a  busy  population,  but  bordered  and  invaded, 
on  either  hand,  by  glittering  sands,  which  spread  themselves  out,  in 
drifted  heaps,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  into  the  great  deserts  of  Lybia 
and  Sahara,  three  thousand  miles  away,  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  the 
Arabian  desert,  on  the  other,  presenting  one  everlasting  solitude, 
unbroken  by  voice  of  man,  or  song  of  bird,  or  yeU  of  beast,  save  when 
the  caravan  pursues  its  trackless  way  across  them,  followed  by  the  vul- 
ture and  the  jackal,  in  quest  of  the  carcases  it  has  left  in  its  train. 

The  top  is  about  thirty  feet  square,  covered  with  massive  stone,  and 
looks  as  though  it  might  originally  have  risen  to  an  apex. 

With  reluctant  step  I  commenced  my  descent  downwards  to  the 
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earth ;  but  the  laws  of  gravitation  had  now  turned  in  my  favor,  and, 
with  the  new  stock  of  energy  I  had  acquired,  roy  task  was  easy. 
Indeed,  with  my  two  helpers  to  hold  me  up,  I  found  I  could  make 
quite  a  show  of  speed  in  ambling  from  rock  to  rock. 

Arriving  within  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  the  bottom,  on  the  North 
side,  we  paused  at  the  opening  which  led  to  the  interior,  and  entered 
with  lighted  candles,  descending  a  passage-way  about  three  or  three 
and  a  half  feet  square,  lined  with  polished  granite,  at  an  angle  of 
twenty-seven  degrees,  half  sliding  and  half  creeping,  until  we  had 
reached  a  distance  of  near  one  hundred  feet,  in  a  direct  line,  when,  turn- 
ing a  little,  we  entered  another  similar,  though  ascending  passage-way, 
crawling  up,  up,  up,  nearly  double  the  distance  we  had  descended,  and, 
at  the  end  of  it,  found  ourselves  in  the  queen's  chamber,  so  called,  an 
apartment  seventeen  feet  by  fourteen,  and  twelve  in  height.  By  ano- 
ther similar  passage-way,  we  were  conducted  to  what  is  called  the  king's 
chamber,  which  is  thirty-seven  feet  by  seventeen,  and  twenty  in  height 
Both  apartments  are  formed  of  highly  polished  slabs  of  rose-colored 
granite. 

Many  other  passages  and  apartments  have  been  discovered,  but  not 
of  equal  note.  There  is  a  passage  downward  some  two  hundred  feet, 
called  the  well,  and  another  of  equal  depth  communicating  with  it  at 
the  bottom,  and  also  with  an  apartment  sixty-six  feet  long,  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  pyramid. 

Nothing,  I  believe,  has  been  found  in  this  pyramid  (the  largest)  by 
the  moderns,  except  a  sarcophagus  of  rose^colored  granite,  eight  feet 
long,  three  feet  wide,  and  three  deep.  In  the  one  near  it,  a  little 
smaller,  were  found  a  sarcophagus  and  the  bones  of  a  bull,  the  latter 
being  one  of  the  degrading  objects  of  worship  to  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  bowed  themselves  down. 

There  are  traces,  however,  of  both  these  pyramids  •  having  been 
entered  Ipng  before  they  were  explored  by  modem  adventurers,  and 
particularly  by  the  early  Saracen  conquerors,  some  of  whose  names 
are  inscribed  upon  one  or  two  of  the  apartments.  An  Arabian  author 
states,  that  the  great  pyramid  was  entered  by  Almamoun,  caliph  of 
Babylon,  about  ten  centuries  ago,  and  that  he  found,  in  a  chamber  near 
the  top,  a  hollow  stone  containing  a  statue,  which  encased  the  body  of 
a  man,  having  on  a  breastplate  of  gold,  set  with  jewels,  to  which  was 
attached  a  sword  of  inestimable  value,  with  a  carbuncle  the  size  of  an 
egg  at  his  head,  shining  like  the  light  of  day,  and  upon  the  figure  were 
characters  written  which  no  man  understood. 

As  we  were  about  to  leave,  an  Arab  was  induced,  by  the  offer  of  a 
piaster  or  two,  to  undertake  to  go  up  and  down  the  great  pyramid  in 
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the  shortest  possible  time,  and  he  accomplished  the  feat  in  just  two 
minutes  and  a  half,  skipping  from'  rock  to  rock  with  the  agility  of  a 
gazelle — ^a  feat  which,  with  the  aid  of  two  men,  I  was  a  full  hour  in 
achieving.  The  distance  from  bottom  to  top,  cannot  be  much  less 
than  fbrty  rods. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TMl^Fyramidg — Design  ofiheir  Projectors — wJien  BaiU — by  whom — HerodoM  account 
— Tombs  in  th$  neighborhood — The  great  Sphynx. 

We  lefl  the  reader  still  gazing  upon  the  pyramids  of  Ghiza,  those 
stupendous  piles  which  have  measured  four  thousand  years  of  the 
world's  history ;  and  what  a  thought  it  is  to  entertain,  that  they  may 
yet 'stand  through  all  time,  to  be  melted  down  in  the  fires  of  the  last 
day! 

Nothing  less  than  this  will  answer  the  design  of  their  projectors, 
self-glorification  having  doubtless  been  uppermost  in  their  thoughts. 
The  kings  of  Egypt  seem  to  have  regarded  their  own  glorification  as 
the  chief  end  for  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  human  race  were 
created,  each  one  doing  his  utmost  to  leave  behind  him  some  imper- 
ishable monument  to  his  memory,  at  whatever  cost.  Upon  a  tomb  in 
Upper  Egypt,  was  to  be  seen,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  this  egotistic 
inscription,  "  I  am  Osymandyas,  king  of  kings,  if  you  would  know 
how  great  I  am,  surpass  my  works." 

Doubtless  these  enduring  piles  were  designed  for  the  three-fold  pur- 
pose of  self-glorification,  of  tumbs  for  their  builders,  and  of  temples 
of  worship.  Their  enduring  character  was  not  only  adapted  to  per- 
petuate the  fame  of  the  builders,  but  also,  in  connection  with  the  practice 
of  eiflbalming,  to  preserve  the  body  inviolate,  to  be  reanimated,  afler 
the  long  series  of  transmigrations  to  which  the  soul  was  supposed  to 
be  doomed,  had  been  passed  through,  while  the  remains  of  objects  of 
worship  found  in  them  indicate  their  use  as  temples.  An  Indian  Brah- 
min, afler  hearing  a  ^ascription  of  them,  pronoimced  them  to  be  tem- 
ples at  f  nee,  and  there  is  said  to  be  considerable  resemblance  between 
structures  of  this  kind  in  Egypt  and  India. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  pyr- 
amids (the  one  I  ascended  and  explored)  was  erected  twenty-one  hun- 
dred years  before  the  christian  era.  It  is  stated  by  Herodotus,  that, 
as  a  preparatory  work,  ten  years  were  consumed  in  building  the  cause- 
way across  the  valley  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  on  whidb  to 
transport  stone — which  road,  in  some  places,  was  forty-eight  feet  high, 
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being  built  of  polished  mfirble,  and  adorned  with  the  figures  of  ani- 
maU ;  a  woHc,  he  adds,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  building  the  great 
pyramid  itself 

The  same  author  says  of  the  monarch  who  built  it,  that  he  "  barred 
the  avenues  to  every  temple,  and  forbade  the  Egyptians  to  offer'  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods,  after  which  he  compelled  them  to  do  the  work  of 
slaves.  Some  he  c^ndenmed  to  hew  stones  out  of  the  Arabian  moun- 
tains, and  drag  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  others  were  stationed 
to  receive  the  same,  and  transport  them  to  the  edge  of  the  Lybian 
desert.  In  this  service  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  employed,  who 
were  relieved  every  three  months."  He  adds,  that  "  the  pyramid 
itself  was  the  viork  of  twenty  years — all  which  seems  to  show,  that 
tiie  government,  at  the  time,  was  in  possession  of  a  foreign  race  of 
kings,  who  were  hostile  to  the  religion  of  the  country.  And  it  was  at 
this  very  time,  that  the  Shepherd  Kings  are  allowed  to  have  had  pos- 
session of  Egypt,     it  is  supposed,  with  good  reason,  to  have  been 

from  the  hatred  thus  generated  in  the  minds  of  the  Egyptians,  that 
shepherds  are  said  to  have  been  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians, 

when  the  femily  of  Jacob  arrived  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

These  pyramids  appear  to  have  been  erected  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  captivity  of  Joseph,  according  to  the  calculations  of  our  best 
chronologists.  l^e  numerous  other  pyramids  of  Egypt,  some  of 
which  are  but  little  smaller,  were  built  during  the  thousand  years 
which  followed,  the  earlier  part  of  which  term  of  time  embraced  the 
period  of  Israelitish  bondage  in  E^ypt ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  Israelites  were  employed  upon  any  of  them.  So  far  as  appears, 
they  were  tasked  only  in  making  brick,  doubtless  for  some  kingly 
structure.  In  proof  that  they  were  employed  upcm  the  pyramids, 
however,  we  are  told,  that  the  workmen  upon  those  structures  were 
fed  upon  leaks  and  onions,  and  that  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  sighed 
for  the  leaks  and  onions  and  the  garlic  which  were  giv^i  them  in  Egypt; 
but  this  only  proves  that  both  they  and  the  workmen  on  the  pyramids 
had  the  same  fare. 

According  to  ancient  historians,  the  pyramids  were  overlaid  with 
polished  stone.  The  top  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  large  structures,  is 
still  thus  encased.  It  is  supposed  that  rude  hands  have  been  laid  upoa 
them,  stripping  them  of  their  beautiful  exterior,  to  be  appropriated  to 
other  uses.  This  casing  is  said  by  one  author  to  have  been  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  sufficient  to  fill  ten  thousand  volumes. 

From  the  top  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  indeed  from  its  base,  is  to 
be  seen  a  great  number  of  tombs  stretching  away  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south,  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  r^u^  and  it  verily  seemed  like  being 
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in  the  midst  of  a  vast  city  of  the  dead.  Some  have  assigned  to  these 
mausoleums  of  the  dead  a  greater  antiquity  than  that  of  the  pyramid 
jthemselTeSy  but  the  more  probable  opinion  is  that  they  are  more  reoent, 
and  are  constructed  from  the  beautiful  casings  of  the.  pyramids,  which 
have  been  stripped  off  for  the  purpose.  They  are  built,  for  the  most 
part,  of  huge  masses  of  stone,' of  irregular  sur&ce,  but  nicely  adjusted 
to  each  other,  with  fiat  roofs,  having  parapets  of  stone,  and  presenting 
an  interior,  stuccoed,  and  painted,  the  amusements  and  occupations  of 
the  people  being  represented  on  the  walls.  Mutilated  statuary,  finely 
wrought,  and  decayed  mummies,  are  also  abundant. 

From  the  same  point  of  observatiou  are  to  be  seen  the  pyramids  of 
Abousir,  rising  upon  the  view  a  short  distance  to  the  south. 

A  little  way  from  the  great  pyramids,  and  on  a  scale  of  magnificence 
to  correspond  with  them,  is  to  be  seen  rising  out  of  the  sand,  the  head 
aad  shoulders  of  that  nondescript  monster,  so  much  in  favor  with  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  Sphynx.  All  that  now  appears,  the  head,  neck 
and  shoulders,  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  represent  the  human  form, 
while  its  body,  that  of  the  lion,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  with  its  paws 
projecting  fifty  feet  forward,  sleeps  in  undisturbed  repose  beneath  the 
saaads  of  the  desert.  It  was  uncovered  by  the  French,  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  and  the  stretch  of  its  back  was  found  to 
be  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  It  contains  interior  apartments,  and 
there  are  entrances  both  upon  the  back,  and  at  the  top  of  the  head,  the 
latter,  it  is  suggested,  having  subserved  the  arts  of  the  priests  in  utter- 
ing oracles.  The  countenance  is  placid  and  benign,  and  is  supposed  to 
represent  tlie  ancient  Egyptians,  the  features  not  being  very  unlike 
those  of  the  present  race  of  Nubians,  but  more  nearly  resembling  the 
European  than  the  negro. 

This  monster  is  said  to  be  cut  out  of  a  spur  of  the  mountain  rock, 
of  which  it  still  constitutes  a  part.  It  was  doubtless  an  object  of  wor« 
ship,  the  remains  of  small  temples  and  altars  having  been  discovered 
in  front  of  it,  between  the  fore  legs,  with  the  effects  of  fire  upon  the 
latter,  as  though  burnt  sacrifices  had  been  offered. 

This  wonderful  statue  is  represented  by  those  who  have  seen  it  in 
an  uncovered  state,  to  have  exhibited  a  most  marvellous  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  parts,  and  to  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  travelers 
beyond  anything  to  be  seen  in  Egypt. 

But  it  was  a  mere  pigmy  to  the  image  which  one  of  the  creaturea 
of  Alexander  proposed  to  construct  to  his  memory,  by  converting 
Mount  Atl^  into  a  statue,  one  foot  of  which  should  contain  a  city  of 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  while  from  the  other  a  river  poured  into  the 
sea.  There  eould  scarcely  have  been,  however,  a  aeriova  thought  of 
executing  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Pr^Mxraiions  for  ascending  the  Nile — Vessel  aU  to  mysdf— Laying  in  Provision — 
The  Orango  Woman — Scene  at  the  ConsuTs  Office — The  seven  Clubs — DescripUon 
cf  my  Vessel 

From  the  time  of  my  first  setting  foot  in  Egypt,  I  had  kept  in  view 
my  purpose  of  ascending  the  Nile,  as  far  as  Nubia.  And  now  the 
time  had  come  that  I  must  go,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  deserted  by 
the  north  wind  before  reaching  my  destination,  and  overtaken  by  the 
simoom  ot  the  desert  on  my  return,  for  January  was  already  upon  me, 
and  scarcely  two  months  remained  for  the  trip" 

For  more  than  half  the  year,  embraciiig  the  winter  months,  the 
wind  blows  from  the  north,  or  up  the  Nile.  Toward  the  close  of  Feb- 
ruary,  or  the  first  of  March,  it  veers  round  to  the  east,  and  soon  set- 
tles in  the  south,  breathing  over  Egypt  the  hot  blasts  of  the  desert, 
during  the  entire  spring  months,  all  traveler's  scudding  away  at  their 
approach. 

Generally,  some  half  dozen  travelers,  more  or  less,  unite,  and  em- 
ploy a  dragoman  to  take  them  the  trip  for  a  specified  consideration. 
When  I  was  in  readiness  to  go,  however,  there  were  no  foreigners  in 
Cairo  to  join  me,  and  it  was  getting  too  late  in  the  season  to  wait  for 
new  arrivals.  I  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  then,  either  of  incurring 
the  expense  of  both  dragoi;nan  and  vessel  for  myself  alone,  or  of  at- 
tempting an  anomaly  in  Egypt  by  playing  the  dragoman  for  myself. 

I  chose  the  latter  alternative,  caring  not  a  fig  for  thejopprobrium 
which  was  to  come  along  with  it,  by  reason  of  my  thus  relinquishing 
all  claim  to  consideration  as  "  a  gentleman."  As  those  who  clubbed, 
however,  had  only  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  part  of  both  vessel  and 
dragoman  each,  I  flattered  myself,  that,  with  the  whole  vessel  to  my- 
self, and  the  stars  and  stripes  waving  at  mast-head,  I  would  have  at 
least  as  much  dignity  afloat  as  the  best  of  them. 

Down  I  hastened  to  old  Boulac,  where  lay  every  variety  of  craft 
the  country  afforded.  My  errand  being  known,  I  was  besieged  at  once 
by  captains  and  owners,  all  fierce  for 'a  bargain.  But  I  soon  blufled  off 
the  whole  tribe  of  vociferous  applicants  save  one — with  him  I  struck 
a  bargain  for  a  trim,  two  masted  vessel,  (called  a  Nile-boat),  having  a 
very  comfortable  cabin  for  four  persons,  to  be  manned  by  a  captain 
and  six  men.  My  entire  stock  of  Arabic  was  exhausted  in  the  opera- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  the  borrowing  I  did. 

The  next  thing  was  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions.  My  inventory 
was  soon  filled,  but  one  thing  I  had  forgotten,  a  supply  of  oranges  and 
lemons,  and  in  laying  in  these,  I  had  all  I  could  do  to  make  the  vixens 
believe  that  I  knew  what  it  was,  in  Arabic,  to  be  cheated.    The  orange 
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woman  put  a  gold  piece  upon  me  for  two  or  three  piastres  more  than 
I  knew  to  be  its  value.  I  appealed  to  a  grave  Mussulman  standing 
by,  but  he  assured  me  that  I  was  wrong  and  the  woman  right,  said  he 
would  be  my  friend,  and  assist  me  in  any  further  purchases  I  wished 
to  make.  And  so,  taking  him  along  to  the  lemon  woman,  I  took  good 
care  to  present,  in  payment  for  the  lemons^  the  gold  piece  I  had 
received  from  the  orange  woman,  when  it  was  promptly  refused,  ex- 
cept for  the  value  I  had  put  upon  it.  Turning  to  my  new  made  friend, 
I  upbraided  him  for  his  treachery,  when,  without  uttering  a  word,  he 
took  the  disputed  piece,  returned  it  to  the  woman  from  whom  1  received 
it,  and  brought  me  the  exact  change,  and  then  slunk  away. 

Our  craft  was  now  manned  and  provisioned  for  a  voyage  of  two 
months,  but  we  were  not  near  ready  yet.  The  "  pomp  and  circum- 
stance "  of  taking  the  owner  and  captain  of  the  boat  before  the  Ameri- 
can Vice-Coiisal  General,  to  impress  upon  them  a  sense  of  their  im- 
pending responsibilities,  remained  to  be  enacted.  Three  copies  of  a 
contract,  covering  as  ftiany  sheets  of  foolscap,  were  drawn  up  by  said 
functionary,  for  a  fee  of  three  dollars,  to  be  signed  and  sealed,  one  for 
each  party,  and  one  to  be  put  on  file  in  the  Consul's  office. 

The  object  was  to  burden  them  with  an  awful  sense  of  their  respon- 
sibilities in  reference  to  the  important  matter  they  had  undertaken, 
which  was  no  less  thaii  to  transport  a  subject  of  the  American  govern- 
ment many  hundreds  of  miles  up  the  Nile,  and  bring  him  safely  back. 
Aside  from  appliances  of  this  kind,  there  is  no  confidence  to  be  placed 
in  their  faithless  pledges ;  but,  such  children  are  they,  and  so  trained 
to  look  with  terror  upon  governmental  authority,  that  such  a  farce  is 
not  without  its  effect.  It  was  amusing  to  see  with  what  trepidation 
the  twain  stood  in  the  august  presence  of  the  Consul. 

I  thought  we  were  now  ready,  and  repaired  to  the  landing  for  the 
purpose  of  embarking,  when,  lo !  the  captain  refiised  to  start,  until  I 
should  put  the  vessel  in  a  state  of  defense,  assuring  me  that  otherwise 
he  could  not  be  responsible  for  my  safety.  I  asked  him  what  defence  ? 
Seven  clubs,  he  said,  a  club  to  each  man,  as  a  protection  against  rob- 
bers and  dogs,  costing  three  and  a  half  piasters  each,  a  dollar  in  all. 
Afler  some  demurring,  I  submitted  to  the  demand,  the  vessel  was 
armed,  and,  everything  being  right  now,  we  spread  our  sails  to  the 
breeze. 

But  what  is  a  Nile-boat  ?  We  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  gotten 
under  way,  until  this  question  is  answered,  and  so  I  will  dash  off  some 
sort  of  portraiture,  taking  my  own  crafl  for  a  pattern. 

6y  measurement,  it  is  seventy  feet  long,  with  breadth  of  beam  in 
proportion,  having  bow  and  stem,  and  indeed  its  entire  structure  quite 
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vessel-like.  The  snug  little  cabin,  the  floor  of  which  is  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  deck,  though  calculated  for  bat  four  persons,  might  ac- 
commodate six,  but  I  have  found  it  quite  aaa.  advantage  to  have  it  all  to 
myself,  with  pen  and  ink. 

In  front  the  roof  projects,  forming  a  portico,  there  being  a  seat  on 
either  hand,  outside  the  door,  where  one  can  sit  by  the  hour  together, 
to  watch  the  edying  current,  the  passing  sail,  the  sporting  water  fowl, 
the  retiring  landscape,  the  drifted  sands,  and  the  far-reaching  ledge 
which  walls  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

But  the  masts  and  the  sails — to  what  shall  I  liken  them  ?  Who  has 
not  seen  an  old-fashioned  well-crotch,  with  a  sweep  poised  in  its  fork 
forty  feet  long,  the  big  end  resting  on  the  earth,  and  the  little  end  lift- 
ing itself  up  on  high,  with  a  pole  dangling  from  it,  and  a  bucket,  "  the 
old  oaken  bucket,"  "the  moss-covered  bucket,"  "that  hung  in  the 
well  1"  That  is  it  exactly,  only  leave  off  the  pole  and  bucket,  and, 
instead  of  a  crotch,  have  a  small  post  about  the  same  height,  to  the 
top  of  which  the  sweep  is  attached  by  a  pivot. 

The  sweep  is  seventy  feet  long,  and  is  to  sustain  a  single  sail  of  the 
same  length.  The  sail  is  triangular,  and,  as  one  of  its  sides  is  attach- 
ed to  the  sweep  its  entire  length,  one  of  the  three  angles  is  of  course 
at  the  top  of  it,  and  another  at  the  bottom.  But  the  upper  angle  is 
very  sharp,  while  the  lower  one  is  almost  a  right  angle,  which  would 
of  course  bring  the  third  angle  pretty  low  down.  To  this  a  rope  is 
attached,  which,  being  fastened  to  the  deck,  completes  the  arrange- 
ment. 

The  lower  or  big  end  of  the  sweep  rests  upon  the  deck,  and  when 
moved  to  one  side  of  it,  the  upper  end  projects  over  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  vice  versa.  The  only  changes  necessary  to  accommo- 
date the  sail  to  the  veering  winds,  or  rather  to  the  variations  occasion- 
ed by  the  frequent  windings  of  the  river,  consist  in  thus  moving  it  from 
side  to  side. 

Some  boats  have  two  of  these  enormous  sails  and  others  but  one — 
mine  had  two.  When  the  wind  is  rearward,  or  nearly  so,  the  two 
sails  project  in  opposite  directions,  wing-like,  but  so  frequent  are  the 
windings  of  the  river,  that  the  boat  scarcely  ha^  time  thus  to  spread 
its  wings,  before  a  change  is  necessary.  With  a  side  wind  both  must 
project  one  way. 

Thus  rigged,  provisioned,  manned  and  armed,  we  spread  sails,  and 
were  soon  careerjuig  before  the  wind,  plowing  our  way  up  the  strong 
and  powerftil  current  of  the  Nile. 
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I  returned  at  night  with  a  load  of  game  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  whole  party,  after  satisfying  the  voracity  of  our  miscellaneous 
troop  of  dogs.  The  squirrels  were  rejected  as  requiring  too  much 
labor  in  dressing ;  pigeons,  they  had  all  got  sick  of,  and  I  appropriated 
the  prairie  chickens  to  my  own  use,  without  troubling  myself  to  ascer- 
tain their  tastes  and  opinions  regarding  them.  I  never  met  with  a 
richer  delicacy  than  a  young  and  tender  prairie  chicken,  broiled  on  tlie 
coals,  well  buttered,  and  served  on  a  chip,  or  a  clam  shell.  The  im- 
promptu cooking  and  table  service,  adds  a  zest  that  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  tried  the  experiment ;  appetite  never  fails 
under  such  circumstances.  The  veriest  dyspeptic  in  the  world,  taking' 
the  daily  exercise  required  of  us,  varying  from  five  to  twenty-five 
miles,  breathing  the  clear  fresh  air  of  the  prairies,  and  sleeping  in  the 
open  air  at  night,  would  not  turn  away  from  a  prairie  chicken,  or  a 
half  a  dozen  plump  quails,  which  he  had  broiled,  salted,  peppered  and 
buttered  to  a  nicety ;  with  a  sweet  potata  a  foot  long,  hot  from  the 
ashes  before  him,  all  done  with  his  own  hands,  and,  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection,  just  as  "  his  mother  used  to  do  it,"  for  that,  as  far  as 
my  observation  extends,  is  the  necessary  point  by  which  perfection  is 
attained,  and  is  the  "  ultima  thule  "  of  man's  ideas  in  regard  to  the  art 
of  cookery.  It  will  be  readily  surriiised,  that  I  did  fiill  justice  to  my 
supper,  and  performed  some  gastronomic  feats  that  convinced  my  new 
acquaintances  that  I  had  seen  service  before,  which  opinion  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  express. 

After  supper,  the  pipes  were  called  into  requisition,  and  the  crowd 
soon  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  The  effect  of  the  supper,  and 
the  stimulating  weed,  soon  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  jokes  and 
good  humored  sallies,  that  passed  rapidly  back  and  forth.  Th^  events 
of  the  day  were  freely  discuss^ed,  and  woe  to  any  one  who  had  given 
cause,  ever  so  slight,  for  a  ''rig,"  for'he  seldom  heard  the  last  of  it. 
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If  aome  imluoky  wight  had  turned  a  back-handed  somerset  to  avoid  a 
''  massasauga,^*  or  fell  into  a  slough  up  to  his  ears,  his  misfortunes  were 
detailed  for  the  benefit  of  the  party,  with  such  additions  and  embel- 
lishments as  suggested  themselves  to  the  narrator,  leaving  the  true 
Tersion  of  tho  affair  entirely  in  the  background,  while  the  hero  of  the 
tale  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  being  laughed  at,  till  he  got  a 
chance  to  return  the  compliment.  The  engineers  in  the  meantime, 
with  maps  and  diagrams  spread  upon  the  ground,  deliberated  on  future 
courses,  traced  "profiles,"  or  calculated  angles  and  "traverses." 

As  the  night  wore  on,  each  man  wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket  and 
sought  a  resting  place  in  the  tent,  or  in  the  open  air,  as  suited  his 
fiincy.  The  silence  gradually  became  general,  interrupted  only  by  an 
occasional  snore,  and  sometimes  by  the  indistinct  conversation  carried 
on  by  a  pair  who  had  sought  a  bed  upon  the  prairie  grass  at  a  little 
distance.  Soon  all  were  asleep,  and  I  had  slept  an^hour  or  two  myself 
when  I  was  awakened  by  the  cry  of  "  Snake !  snake !  bring  a  light ! 
Halloo !  Oh  Lord "  accompanied  by  a  boimd  of  six  feet  into  the 
air  of  Fred  the  Kentuckian.  A  light  was  speedily  found,  and  dis- 
played that  personage  holding  on  to  the  tent  pole,  and  kicking  with  all 
his  might  at  the  empty  air.  His  efforts,  however,  were  not  entirely 
in  vain,  for  he  soon  brought  down  a  moderate  sized  garter  snake 
around  his  ankle,  which  he  sent  ffying  through  the  air,  and  seemed 
much  relieved.  The  incident  did  not  cause  much  excitement  among 
his  comrades,  who  only  raised  their  heads,  and  laughed  at  him  till  the 
woods  rang.  In  the  morning  not  one  of  them  recollected  having  seen 
the  snake,  and  nearly  convinced  him  that  he  had  had  a  fit  of  "delirious 
tremenduous."  For  myself,  I  confess  it  made  me  a  little  nervous,  and 
I  did  not  go  to  sleep  so  readily  as  before,  but  I  soon  got  accustomed 
to  even  that. 

At  day  light  the  cook  was  called,  a  fire  built^  and  breakfest  cooked, 
consisting  of  fried  ham,  potatoes,  bread,  and  butter,  coffee,  and  the 
invariable  accompaniment  of  every  meal  in  Iowa,  a  tin  can  of  molasses. 
It  is  generally  eaten  with  bread  as  a  dessert,  though  a  &vorite  camp 
dish  is  a  mixture  of  about  half  and  half  of  molasses  and  pork  grease,  a 
dish  that  I  can  recommend  as  a  dainfy  of  the  first  order.  It  requires 
a  little  fortitude  to  commence  with  it,  but  soon  it  becomes  a  favorite 
dish,  and  is  in  universal  use  in  the  pinery  camps.  Fred  had  need  of 
all  his  activity  at  meal  time,  to  keep  dishes  filled  as  fast  as  they  were 
emptied,  for  there  is  no  place  equal  to  the  camp,  to  give  an  appetite ; 
pork,  potatoes,  and  every  thing,  are  greedily  devoured,  with  two  or 
three  pint  cups  of  coffee,  an  egg  being  broken  Jn  it  in  place  of  cream. 

The  pipes  were  then  filled,  and  lighted,  and  all  stood  ready  for  the 
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day's  woric.  We  were  engaged  in  exploring  the  ravines  connected 
witli  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  at  that  time,  in  search  of  feasi- 
ble railroad  routes  through  and  over  them.  These  ravines  and  blufi 
are  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  are  covered  with  a 
dense  under  growth  of  hazle  brush,  which  grows  to  a  height  often  or 
twelve  feet,  and  so  thick  Uiat  nothing  can  make  headway  through  it, 
except  the  long  nosed  hogs  that  roam  these  jungles  in  an  almost  wild 
state.  The  operation  of  clearing  a  line  was  therefore,  very  laborious, 
and  not  more  than  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  a  day  was  aocomplidied* 
If  the  camp  was  within  half  a  mile  of  us  at  dinner  time,  we  generally 
went  there  to  dinner,  if  not,  the  teamster  brought  it  to  us.  IMa  meal 
generally  consisted  of  game  of  some  kind,  that  the  cook-  managed 
to  kill  in  our  absence,  he  loading  all  the  guns  in  thd  camp,  and  lying  in 
wait  for  whatever  chanced  to  come  in  range  first,  so  that  the  dinner 
stew  often  consisted  of  conglomerate  ingredients,  prairie  chicken,  squir- 
rd,  pigeon,  rabbit,  pork,  and  occasionally  of  fix^'s  hind  quarters,  done 
to  anicety ;  while  at  other  times  some  adventurous  old  sow,  approach- 
ing too  near  the  muzzles  of  Fred's  battery,  had  occasion  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  fine  roaster  or  two. 

Upon  one  occasion,  we  had  procured  a  good  sized  piece  of  beef  from 
a  fiomer  who  was  butchering,  which  we  found  very  agreeable  for  a 
change,  and  Jdid  [not  leave  till  all  was  gone  but  the  bones.  These,  it 
was  decided,  should^be  made  into  soup,  and  all  hands  expected  a  grand 
treat  on  the"occasion.  Each  one  had  a  receipt  to  offer  for  its  concoc- 
tion, whose  chief  recommendation  was  that  it  was  the  way  his  mother 
made  it  when  he  was  a  boy  ;  and  I  may  remark,  that  I  have  always 
noticed,  that  when  a  man  gets  into  camp,  away  from  the  concoctions 
and  queer  mixtures  of  professional  cooks,  he  always  reverts  at  once  to 
"  the  way  his  mother  did  it,"  and  in  fact,  1  don't  know  that  1  ever  saw 
a  man  that  did  not  thinkyiis  mother  the  best  cook  in  the  world.  But 
to  the  case  in  question.  The  soup  was  duly  "  did,"  and  sent  out  to  us 
at  eleven  o'clock^n  the  morning. 

I  went  to  the  wagon  to  look  at  it  when  it  came  out,  and  was  delight- 
ed with  the  prospect  before  me.  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
tasting  so  delectable  a  compound,  and  searched  round  for  a  spoon  for, 
that  purpose,  but  to  my  surprisernone  was  to  be  found.  I  did  not 
realise  the  extent  of  our  calamity,  until  I  reflected  that  we  were  five 
miles  from  camp,  with^  nothing  but  soup  for  dinner,  and  no  spoons  to 
eat  it  with,  the  same  as  dinnerless,  and  worse,  tantalised  as  we  were, 
with  the  long  expected  dish,  now  placed  before  us  in  all  its  fragrant 
ridmesB,  without  b^g  able  to  taste  it.  And  then  I  always  was  inor- 
dinately fond  of  soup.ji||But  he  had  ruined  all  by  forgetting  the  spoons. 
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I  fell  into  a  brown  study  on  the  subject^  and  set  mj  wits  to  work  for 
a  remedy.  It  chanced  that  I  had  read,  when  a  boy,  stories  of  camp 
life,  and  one  of  a  party  of  hunters,  who  were  in  a  similar  predicament, 
only  their  soup  was  made  of  dried  peas,  and  therefore  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  ours,  so  I  determined  to  profit  by  their  experience.  I  went 
to  the  creek,  a  half  a  mile  ofi^  and  selecting  a;  good  sized  clam  shell, 
fitted  a  handle  to  it  by  sticking  it  into  the  end  of  a  split  stick. 

Making  sure  that  every  thing  was  right,  so  as  to  admit  of  ho  &ilure, 
I  took  them  apart,  put  them  in  my  pocket,  ^'and  bided  my  time." 
When  dinner  hour  arrived,  a  grand  rush  was  made  for  the  wagon,  and 
"  ioup  /"  was  the  cry.  The  cover  was  taken  off  the  kettle,  and  all 
gathered  around  with  open  mouths.  Teamster  was  rummaging  for 
spoons,  and  the  boys  were  getting  impatient,  and  "Hurra,  them 
spoons !"  saluted  him  half  a  dozen  times  before  he  announced  the  fact, 
that  the  spoons  were  all  safe  in  the  camp  five  miles  away.  Dismay 
was  pictured  on  every  countenance  at  hearing  this,  and  imprecations 
fell  thick  and  fast  upon  the  head  of  the  unlucky  cook.  Gazing  with 
blank  looks  into  the  kettle  of  soup,  they  asked  "  what's  to  be  done !" 
Drawing  forth  clam  shell  and  stick,  with  a  grand  flourish,  I  fell  to  work- 
in  good  earnest.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  various  emo- 
tions depicted  in  the  countenances  that  surrounded  me,  as  they  sat 
gazing  at  me  without  a  word,  watching  eadi  mouthful  as  it  rose  from 

the  dish.  ^. 

By  the  time  1  had  got  through,  a  detachment  arrived  from  the  creek 
with  a  supply  of  dam  shells,  and  I  kindly  offered  to  loan  the  use  of 
mine,  foregoing  any  further  operations  upon  the  dinner,  in  considera- 
ation  of  having  eaten  at  the  first  table. 

Supper  was  the  crowning  glory  of  the  day.  After  a  hard  day's 
work  climbing  bluflfe  and  threading  hazle  thickets,  ayd  a  ride  to  the 
camp  of  some  miles,  the  enjoyment  of  a  hearty  supper  and  evening's 
rest  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  one  who  has  not  experienced  its 
delights  in  the  camp  itself.  Gathered  around  the  camp  chest,  which 
served  the  purpose  of  table,  seated  on  boxes,  kegs,  reversed  jugs,  or 
any  thing  else  that  came  to  hand,  little  ceremony  was  used  in  helping 
each  man  himself  to  what  he  wanted. 

As  may  be  supposed,  all  the  forms  of  politeness  were  summarily 
dispensed  with,  while,  at  the  same  time,  perfect  good  humor  was  nuun- 
tained,  for  a  man  could  commit  no  greater  folly  than  to  lose  his  temper 
in  such  a  case,  as  he  invariably  brought  the  whole  battery  of  small  arms 
agidnst  himself  by  such  a  course.  The  only  resource  was  to  wwt 
patiently  till  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  his  revenge,  which  was 
generally  not  long  in  coming,  when  he  was  fully  seconded^  by  his  late 
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tormentors.    Supper  ended,  the  '*  cut  and  dried  ^  was  passed  around 
and  never  refused,  as  clouds  of  smoke  soon  testified. 

•Conversation  soon  became  brisk  under  the  influence  of  the  weed, 
and  the  good  feeling  inspired  by  the  hearty  supper,  and  various  and 
marvellous  adventures  were  related,  and  as  most  of  the  party  were  old 
campaigners,  they  were  neither  few  nor  far  between.  Stories  of  actual 
experience  in  the  pine  woods  of  Maine,  the  Black  Swamp  of  OMo, 
"  fever  nagy,"  "  EJgypt"  in  southern  Illinois,  the  land  of  "  High  winds  " 
that  bounds  Lake  Michigan  on  the  West,  Florida,  Texas,  all  came  in 
for  a  share.  The  party  mostly  belonged  to  that  nomadic  class  of  men 
who  are  the  pioneers  of  all  our  railroad  projects,  men  who  pierce  the 
wilderness  and  explore  the  solitudes  of  the  prairies  in  advance  of  dvil- 
ization,  regardless  of  toil,  privation  and  hardships,  of  which  those  who 
ride  at  their  ease  in  after  days  over  the  finished  railroad,  have  little 
appreciation.  Like  the  mariner  upon*  the  wide  ocean,  they  follow 
the  course  pointed  out  by  the  unerring  needle,  through  pathless  wilds, 
and  over  broad  prairies ;  binding  t^e  wilderness  to  civilization  by  the 
frail  links  of  the  surveyor's  chain,  and  loving  a  profession  honored  by 
iihe  Father  of  his  Country  above  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized 
life. 

Such  men  as  these  must  necessarily  meet  with  strange  and  chequered 
experiences,  the  recital  of  which,  by  the  camp  fire,  mingled  with  a 
spice  of  the  romantic,  or  such  quaint  fictions  and  embellishments  as 
suggest  themselves  to  the  relator,  excite  often  a  thrilling  interest  The 
young  beginners  listen  with  open  mouths  to  the  tales  of  some  old 
campugner,  detailing  dangers  past,  long  marches  performed  with 
incredible  loads,  short  allowance  of  foo4,  escapes  from  famine,  wild 
beasts  and  serpents.  These  *'  yams  '^  are  always  retailed  to  friends  at 
home,  by  the  youngsters,  the  relator  himself  being  the  hero  of  the  tale, 
to  the  great  admiration  of  wondering  mammas  and  sympatliizing  sisters. 

And  then  9gain  the  conversation  would  turn  upon  home  and  friends 
&r  away,  and  the  many  loved  associations  of  childhood,  or  the  merits 
of  certain  fiiir  friends  who  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  recollec- 
tions of  each  individual,  and  which  particular  lady  he  feels  bound  to 
support,  in  defiance  of  all  opposition,  as  the  ^*  ne  plus  ultra  '^  of  female 
loveliness  and  virtue.  Carpet  sacks  are  ransacked  for  tlie  ^'  counter- 
feit presentiments  "  of  these  fair  ladies,  and  many  comparisons  insti- 
tnted  and  remarks  elicited  as  each  is  successively  brought  under  inspec- 
tion. Of  course  no  agreement  on  the  subject  could  be  expected,  for 
Jerry,  tlie  Missourian,  thought  the  daguerreotype  of  his  '*  Lorahamy,*^ 
which  had  cost  him  three  ''  bits  "  in  St.  Louis,  and  in  which  his  Dul- 
cinea  appears  in  a  red  dress  and  flaming  turban ;  much  preferable  to  thi 
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bright  eyed  Buckeye  girl,  or  the  dark  haired  favorite  of  the  "  Old  Do- 
minion "  boys.  Each  retired  from  the  contest  more  convinced  of  the 
charms  of  his  &vorite,  and  bestowing  upon  her  a  closer  place  i]\  his 
affections  from  having  in  the  heat  of  argument^  attributed  to  her  so 
many  virtues  and  beauties  that  he  actually  convinced  himself  that  she 
was  the  paragon  he  represented.  A  young  engineer,  away  in||the  fartJiest 
wilds  of  Minnesota,  brought  out  the  picture  of  the  idol  of  his  heart,  a 
beautiful  black  eyed  Wisconsin  girl,  whiohJIas  it  passed  around, 
gratified  his  pride  by  the  remarks  it  elicited,  until  it  was  saluted  by  a 
bystander  with,  "  HaUo,  E—  S— ,  as  I  live !" 

He  had  recognized  an  old  acquaintance  and  joined Vith  his  friend  in 
her  praises.  Certainly,  if  these  fair*damsels  knew  the  extent  of  these 
little  demonstrations,  they  might  be^pardoned  in  feeling^Jflattered,  for 
such  exhibitions  of  feeling  come  from  the  heart,  and^-are  protnpted  by 
no  desire  of  flattery  or  stimulations  of  gallantry. 

About  this  time  the  thousands  of  melons  that  filled  the  cornfields 
-of  Iowa  were  ripe,  and  that  delicious  fruit  presented  itself  from  every 
•Armya;^  in  aU  its  riohaess.    There  oan  be  no]  more  grateful  aght, 
fipon  a  sultry  day  in  August,  to  a  man,  fetigued,  hungry,  and  tor- 
mented with  thirst,  than  is  presented  by  a  watermelon  patch,  filled 
with  the  bounteous  crop  of  that  fruit,  whidi  an  Iowa  soil  inevitably 
yields.     The  farmers  generally  mix  the  seed  with  their  com,  at  the 
time  of  planting,  (as  &,rmers  at  the  East  do  pumpkin^seeds),  and  con- 
sequently they  have  an  abundance  for  all,  with  plenty  left^to  rot  on  the 
ground. 

Even  the  form  of  a&ddng  for  them  is  generally  dispensed  with,  be- 
^cause  noli  required  or  expected,  and  when  we  came  to  one  of  these 
fascinating  spots,  everything  wasjdropped,  and^all  hands  disa{^>eariag 
among  the  tall  cornstalks,  soon  returned  with*a  load  which  was  ihrown 
upon  the  ground  in  a  pile,  and  quickly  devoured. 

The  people  of  Iowa  are  as  yet  in  lliat  unsettled^state  whic^  is  com- 
mon in  all  new  countries.  Their  farms  are  for  the  most  part  enclosed 
and  \mder  cultivation,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  andjthere  is  no 
I  more  common  expre^ion  in  the  mouth  c^  a  New|England^armer  vis- 
'  iting  that  country,  than  such  as,  ^*  What  shifllessnesa|{'  '^  what  waste." 
The  prudent,  hard-working  policy  of  the  Eastern  fiurmer  is'no  part  of 
their  system. 

The  soil  yields,  without  the  bestowal  of  much  labor,  crops  that  are 
amply  sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  the  cultivator  and  his  fiunily ;  and 
time  and  again  I  have  seen  whole  fields  of  wheat,  corn,  or  oats  aban- 
doned to  the  weather  and  not  even  harvested,  som/e))imes  for  va^jb  .of 
Jielp,  at  othei^  from  want  of  inclinatiovL 
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BT  GILBSBT  HATHAWAT,  K8Q.,  OP  LAPOSTB,  lA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Helena,  Arkansas,  Oct.  185-. 

Dear  R :  You  see  from  the  place  where  this  is  written,  I  have 

feirly  set  out  on  my  contemplated  southern  tour,  and  it  is  with  pleas- 
ure I  embrace  this  early  moment  to  commence  the  correspondence 
promised  you  when  last  we  met,  discussing  the  fare  of  "  mine  host*'  of 
the  justly  famed  Astor. 

You  did  me  the  honor  to  appear  pleased  with  my  relation  of  adven- 
tures in  my  joumeyings  in  the  South,  and  requested  that  I  would,  as 
opportunity  offered,  let  you  know  of  my  whereaboutSj  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple I  might  meet,  the  country  and  climate  through  which  I  might  pass, 
and  should  any  adventures  befal  me,  to  give  them  to  you  by  way  of 
letters. 

I  have  started,  and  as  you  perceive,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  promise 
I  then  made  you. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  those  beautifully  brilliant  days,  which 
are  so  common  near  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  month  of 
October,  when  I  took  leave  of  my  friends  in  the  beautiful  city  of  L — ^ 
and  in  a  few  moments  was  being  hurried  over  the  earth  with  the  speed 
of  the  rail  car.  But,  as  is  quite  frequent  by  this  mode  of  conveyance, 
we  were  "  detained,"  and  instead  of  reaching  Chicago  in  two  hours,  as 
the  bills  have  it,  we  were  fiiUy  five  in  making  the  journey.  Owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  crowded  state  of  travelers  then  in  the 
city,  I  was  compelled  to  spend  the  balance  of  the  night  on  a  sofa  in  the 
parlor  of  one  of  the  fine  hotels  of  which  that  city  may  justly  be  proud. 

Again,  on  my  journey  to  St.  Louis,  I  was  detained,  many  hours,  and 
ifhus  lost  the  opportunity,  of  securing  a  state  room  on  the  boat,  iif  which 
I  anticipated  descending  the  river  when  I  left  my  home,  she  having  lefl 
at  the  advertised  hour,  which  certainly  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
river  navigation.  But,  as  fortune  favored  me,  by  which  I  procnred 
passage  in  a  fine  boat,  with  but  few  hours  delay  in  that  thriving  city, 
I  had  no  real  cause  for  r^ret,  as  I  improved  my  time  in  reading  the 
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many  matters  of  interest  presented  to  a  stranger  in  and  about  its  bor- 
ders. 

Hie  boat  was  well  found,  and  finely  officered,  and  the  company  in 
the  cabins  such  as  travel  at  this  season  of  the  year  on  this  river — some 
New  Orleans  people,  and  "  lone  river"  planters,  returning  from  north- 
em  summer  rambles ;  some  invalids  seeking  the  warm  and  genial 
skies  of  the  South,  in  pursuit  of  health,  with  here  and  there  an  adven- 
turer seeking  employment,  no  matter  what,  so  that  he  could  ''put 
money  in  his  purse,"  with  a  few  of  that  class  of  ubiquitous  people  who 
are  to  be  found  wherever  a  "  penny  is  to  be  turned"  in  a  small  way, 
by  way  of  notions  and  other  wares,  yclept  Yankees ;  with  many  of 
those  who  usually  occupy  the  front  part  of  the  cabin  on  all  western 
rivers,  engaged  in  smoking,  spitting,  drinking  and  betting ! ! 

We  were  much  longer  in  making  Cairo,  which  place,  as  you  ate  aware, 
is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the  ''  father  of  waters,"  than  is 
usual.  The  river  was  low,  and  many  a  sand  bar  held  us  &st,  till  by 
meims  of  the  shins  and  windlass,  and  appliance  of  steam,  the  boat  was 
literally  lifled  over  them.  These  operations  are  quite  effective,  but 
occupy  much  time,  and  unless  a  person  is  well  stocked  with  that  &c- 
ulty  of  which  Job  is  said  to  have  been  well  supplied,  he  would  be 
annoyed  beyond  endurance.  You  have  never  experienced  the  delays 
always  attendant  on  the  navigation  of  western  rivers,  at  most  seasons 
of  the  year.  You,  when  you  wish  to  go  to  any  point  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  your  quiet  city,  can  calculate  with  mudi  certainty  on  the  hour 
of  arrival.  Not  so  on  these  waters.  So  you  cannot  appreciate  our 
situation.  Our  delays,  by  reason  of  the  many  bars  on  which  we  ground- 
ed, brought  most  vividly  to  mind  the  scenes  of  the  year  before,  when 
I  undertook  to  pass  the  same  ground,  when,  as  you  will  recollect,  I 
was  some  two  weeks  in  making  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  from  St.  Louis. 

As  it  was  my  intention  to  leave  the  boat  at  Memphis,  I  sought  no 
acquaintance  with  the  passengers,  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing,  on  long 
routes,  but  devoted  myself  to  my  books,  of  which  I  have  a  goodly  sup- 
ply, and  my  pen,  with  which  I  make  full  notes  of  all  passing  events ; 
with  the  hope  that  the  dear  on^s  at  home  may  on  my  return,  take 
some  pleasure  in  perusing.  The  city  of  Cairo,  of  which  I  have  made 
mention,  is  the  scene  of  several  bold  efforts  of  ambitious  men,  to  found 
a  large  city.  Its  position  is  such  that  it  must,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
valley  in  which  it  is  situated,  command  a  large  and  very  extensive 
trade,  unless  its  low  position  prevents.  The  point  of  land  between  the 
two  rivers  on  which  it  is  laid  out,  is  low,  and  subject  to  overflows 
from  both  rivers  in  high  stages  of  water.  The  side  on  the  Mississipp 
is  lowest ;  in  front  a  lai^e  sand  bar  stretches  far  into  that  stream,  ren- 
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dering  its  approach  from  that  quarter  quite  out  of  the  question.  Qn 
the  Ohio  side,  the  bank  is  high,  and  the  hmding  good  for  the  largest 
class  boats  at  almost  any  stage  of  the  water. 

Several  companies  in  years  past,  have  undertaken,  by  means  of  lev- 
ees, to  prepare  the  plat  for  building,  but  for*want  of  sufficient  means, 
*  or  other  causes,  all  failed,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  spot  was  doom- 
ed to  afford  habitation  for  the  snake,  the  frog,  and  kindred  *'  varmints*^ 
till  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  took  hold  of  it,  when,  as  by  magic, 
the  thing  moves  forward,  and  ere  long  the  dream  of  the  enthusiast  will 
be  fully  realized.  Already  you  hear  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and 
saw,  in  the  erection  of  habitations  and  stores,  and  mine  host  of  a  three 
story  hotel,  dispenses  the  good  things  of  earth  to  hungry  crowds,  at 
the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  day. 

We  remained  at  this  point  a  long  time.  Our  captain  was  anxious 
,  to  fill  up  his  boat  before  proceeding  below,  and  so  waited  the  arrival 
of  small  boats  on  the  Ohio.  This  delay  was  of  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  duration — a  great  delay  you  would  say — but  be  patient.  You 
are  not  on  a  river  boat,  where  such  a  thing  as  punctuality  is  not  known 
in  any  thing  except  the  regularity  of  the  meals,  and  attendance  at  t^e 
bar. 

This  detention  afforded  me  ample  opportunity  to  examine  the  plan 
of  the  dity,  and  learn  the  purposes  of  the  buildings.  In  company  with 
some  Uuree  or  four  passengers,  I  went  round  the  city  on  the  levee 
that  has  been  thrown  up,  of  some  three  and  a  half  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, built  by  a  company  some  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  quite  over- 
grown with  rank  weeds  and  bushes.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
comes  in  on  the  East  side,  and  runs  in  front  of  the  city  on  the  Ohio 
side,  on  a  high  embankment.  Large  iron  pipes  of  some  eighteen 
inches  caliber,  are  placed  in  this  embankment,  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
face within,  which  are  calculated  to  drain  off  the  water  which  may  &11 
in  the  indosure,  or  naturally  percolate  ^through  the  embankment. 
This  of  course  can  only  be  available  when  the  water  of  the  river  is 
lower  than  the  surface  within.  When  the  water  is  above  that  level 
the  company  expect  to  free  the  city  from  water  which  may  accumu- 
late t^ere,  by  means  of  steam  pumps  of  great  capacity.  Should  these 
means  prove  effective,  and  the  ground  made  suitable  for  building  pur- 
poses, the  progress  of  the  place  must  be  rapid.  The  &ct  of  its  posi- 
tion, t^e  extensive  railroad  terminating  there,  the  great  uncertainty  of 
river  navigation  above  this  point  on  either  side,  from  low  water  or  ioe, 
and  that  the  riyer  is  always  navigable  below  this  point  for  the  largest 
class  of  boats,  insures  its  progress,  and  it  must,  in  a  few  years,  greatly 
interfere  with  the  business  of  St.  Louis. 
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Our  captain,  having  obtained  all  the  freight  and  passengers  he  could 
hope  to  within  any  reasonable  time,  gave  orders  to  get  up  steam  ;  and 
soon  the  James  Robb  was  rounding  out  from  the  wharf  boat,  into  the 
dear  water  of  the  Ohio,  the  sparkling  briiliancy  of  which  was  quickly 
lost  in  the  turbid  wave'of  its  confluent. 

At  Memphis  I  spent  a  day,  where  I  met  an  old  acquaintance  who 
was  formerly  a  practitioner  in  the  "  profession,"  but  now  engaged  in 
"  railroading,"  having  a  heavy  contract  on  a  road  from  that  place  to 
Little  Rock.  Like  most  men  who  abandon  a  legitimate  and  certain  ' 
business  for  one  of  an  untried,  and  really  uncertain  charticter,  he  was 
sanguine  of  success ;  and  although  others  have  failed,  yet  some  have 
succeeded ;  he  was  well  assured  that  something  would  turn  up  in  his 
case,  which  would  lead  to  fortune.  So.  great  were  his  expectations, 
that  I  supp6se  a  very  large  sum  would  have  been  demanded  for  an 
interest  in  his  contract.    May  his  expectations  be  realized,  is  my  wish. 

Memphis  is  situate  on  a  high  blufiT,  on  the  Tennessee  i^de  of  the 
river,  and  generally  is  well  built.  Some  four  railroads  coming  into 
town  from  different  directions,  are  under  contract,  and  cars  beginning 
to  run.     It  is  an  improving  city  of  some  20,000  inhabitants. 

Like  most  Government  operations,  the  navy  yard  at  this  place  has 
proved  an  expensive  affair,  and  of  but  little  or  no  value.  Who  but  a 
mad  man  would  think  of  building  a  ship  at  a  point  where  there  is 
barely  sufficient  water  to  float  a  boat,  simply  because  timber  and  ma- 
terial for  cordage  were  handy  1  It  has  cost  millions  of  money,  and 
has  not  been  of  a  farthing's  value  to  the  Government.  Finding  that 
no  use  of  the  great  outlay  could  be  made,  in  the  way  designed,  or  held 
out  by  the  originators  of  the  scheme,  they  have  endeavored  to  turn  it 
to  some  account  by  the  introduction  of  extensive  machinery  for  ma- 
'^ng  cordage ;  and  afler  years  of  delay  in  getting  matters  infto  opera- 
tion, it  has  been  found  that  every  pound  of  rope  manufactured,  costs 
some  twenty  per  cent  more  than  the  same  article  can  be  purchased  for 
in  the  neighborhood,  made  by  private  enterprise.  But,  then,  what 
matter?  It  has  afforded  opportunity  for  certain  politicians  to  make 
capital  in  their  way,  and  secure  fat  places  for  epauletted  dignitaries  of 
Hi^  American  army.    . 

I  was  much  disappointed  in  not  meeting  at  this  place  a  young  gen- 
tiemaai  and  his  wife,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  in  the  South  last  year, 
and  in  whose  company  I  returned  from  Galveston  to  Memphis.  We 
passed  through  many  trying  scenes  together,  and,  as  not  unfrequently 
happens,  became  very  much  attached.  Mr.  S —  was  a  young  man  of 
ifine  appearance  and  unusually  well  read  in  hiis  profession — a  Kentuck- 
ian  by  birth  and  education,  with  much  of  the  high-toned  chivalry  for 
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which  the  sons  of  the  "  bloody  ground  "  are  so  widely  known.  He 
father  of  Mrs.  S. — ,  Mr.  W — ,  a  planter  of  Kentucky,  had  settled  on 
ike  Qbolo,  Texas,  where  the  road  from  to  San  Antonio 

crosses  this  stream,  the  season  preceding  the  one  we  met,  when  the 
parties  were  married,  and,  at  the  time  referred  to,  were  on  their  return 
to  Kentucky,  it  being  their  wedding  trip.  I  learned  that  they  had 
subsequently  setlied  in  this  city,  and  was  quite  anxious  to  renew  my 
acquaintance. 

We  were  on  the  same  ship  from  Indianola  to  New  Orleans,  and 
from  congeniality  of  taste  and  thought  had  formed  a  mutually  pleas- 
ing acquaintance.  When  we  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  the  yellow  ferer 
•was  raging  to  a  great  degree,  some  one  hundred  and  ninety  deaths  hav- 
ing occurred  the  day  before.  We  were  all  disposed  to  remain  in  the 
infected  city  but  as  short  a  period  as  possible,  and  were  led  to  take 
the  first  boat  up  the  river,  without  regard  to  her  comfortable  accom- 
modations. The  first  thus  presented  proved  to  be  the  "  Brown,"  a 
freight  boat,  but  with  cabin  accommodations  better  than  usual  on  this 
<dass  of  boats.  But  the  great  rush  of  passengers  made  our  quarters 
Very  uncomfortable.  What  state-rooms  there  were  the  ladies  took 
possession  of,  and  all  gentlemen,  no  matter  whether  they  had  wives  in 
company  or  not,  were  compelled  to  seek  the  best  placei  that  could  be 
found  for  sleeping.  The  boat  fiimished  a  few  cots,  for  which  the  stew- 
ard, for  hiding  and  reserving  till  night,  received  a  handsome  fee  for 
each.  The  cabin  floor  was  each  night  filled  with  sleeper,  made  very 
imoomfortable  from  close  proximity  to  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  charac- 
ters, to  say  nothing  of  roaches  and  other  creeping  things,  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate, and  rendered  more  so  from  the  heat  of  the  boilers,  which  were 
immediately  beneath.  I  was  fortunate  to  secure  a  place  on  the  dining 
table  some  two  or  three  nights,  and  once  or  twice  a  cot  by  speaking  to 
the  steward  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 

The  next  morning,  after  leaving  the  city,  it  was  rumored  that  we 
had  a  case  of*  yellow  fever  on  board ;  which  rumor  was  fiiUy  confirm- 
ed on  the  second  day  by  the  death  of  the  party — ^the  captain  of  the 
steamboat  Grand  Turk,  who  had  taken  passage  with  us,  for  St.  Louis. 
This  occurrence  filled  us  with  alarm  and  apprehension,  and  much  fore- 
boding of  what  the  fiiture  would  develop.  The  fever  continued  to 
spread  among  the  deck  passengers,  of  whom  we  had  several  hundred, 
and  deaths  occurred  every  day  till  we  readied  the  qttarcmtine,  a  few 
miles  below  the  city  of  destination.  It  was  our  custom  to  stop  each 
night  and  bury  those  on  the  bank  of  Ihe  river  who  had  died  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  At  the  quarantine  there  were  taken  ashore  some 
five  persons,  either  dead  or  dying  with  this  dreadM  disease,  bat  none 
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from  the  cabin.  Several  cases  had  occurred  there,  but  by  good  atten- 
tion from  fellow  passengers  tiiey  had  been  saved. 

When  the  health  officer  came  on  board,  one  poor  fellow,  who  had 
been  confined  to  his  birth  several  days,  but  who  was  getting  better, 
looked  upon  the  quarantine  with  perfect  horror,  and  begged  of  the 
passengers  not  to  allow  him  to  be  taken  off  at  this  place.  In  order  to 
save  him,  a  ruse  was  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  deceiving  t^e  offi- 
cer. He  was  dressed  and  placed  between  a  couple  of  barrels  on  the 
deck,  just  in  front  of  the  cabin,  a  slouched  hat  was  pulled  over  his 
head  and  face,  so  that  when  the  dapper  little  M.  D.  made  his  appear- 
ance and  dashed  through  the  boat,  with  the  haste  of  a  person  who  sup- 
posed he  was  pursued  by  fiends,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  he 
did  not  detect  the  deception.  The  barrels  on  each  side  supported  the 
invalid  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  enabled  him  to  escape  unnoticed.  He 
was  brought  to  St.  Louis  in  safety,  where  he  recovered  from  the  at- 
tack. 

This  was  a  memorable  passage.  Besides  the  number  lost  by  fever, 
two  died  from  small  pox,  and  one,  a  young  man,  was  lost  overboard 
in  the  night,  to  say  nothing  about  a  serious  fight  between  a  deck  hand 
and  the  mate,  in  which  t^e  latter  was  badly  stabbed,  and  left  on  the 
river  bank.  A  cloud  of  gloomy  sadness  .rested  upon  every  counte- 
nance, and  had  it  not  been  for  extraordinary  efforts  on  the  part  of  a 
few  passengers,  in  keeping  all  parties  as  dieerful  as  possible,  it  is 
thought  the  number  of  deaths  would  have  been  fearfully  increased. 
You  can  well  imagine,  that  a  passage,  which  was  extended  to  about 
double  the  length  usual  on  ascending  the  river,  and  filled  with  so  much 
that  was  horrifying,  was  calculated  to  render  the  situation  of  a  young 
and  delicate  bride,  reared  with  t^e  refinement  to  be  found  in  t^e  best 
fiunilies  in  the  State  of  her  birth — one  of  the  most  unpleasant  and 
trying  character. 

I  learned  from  parties  here,  that  having  tas^  t^e  genial  sweets  of 
a  former  residence  in  t^e  valley  of  the  Cibolo,  and  the  great  coni£>rt 
of  being  near  her  mother,  had  induced  Mr.  S —  to  emigrate  to  Texas. 

The  Memphis  and  New  Orleans  packet  is  among  t^e  few  boats  that 
can  be  commended  to  travelers — ^properly  furnished  in  all  regards  and 
exceedingly  well  managed.  I  took  passage  for  this  place,  ^d  found 
the  usual  number  of  passengers — ^more  families,  however,  than  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year,  returning  to  their  winter  homes,  after  hav- 
ing spent  the  summer  in  the  more  northern  States.  Many  children 
were  among  them,  which  at  times  rendered  the  ladies'  cabin  quite  mu- 
sical with  their  difficulties  in  various  ways.  Black  nurses  were  mov- 
ing hither  and  tiiitiier  on  errands  of  duty,  creating  an  enlivening  sc^ie* 
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to.  a  dead  halt.  The  thermometer  [if  we  had  had  one]  seemingly  rose 
twenty  degrees.  The  wind  blew  less  severe ;  the  sun  shone  brighter, 
and  I  could  almost  imagine  the  snow  off  the  valley  and  hill,  and  the 
little  silvery  Alderbrook,  leaping  out  of  its  icy  fetters,  like  a  freed 
spirit,  and  go  bounding  along  with  its  May  day  laughter,  and  could 
see  as  Fanny  Forester  had  of  Alderbrook  long  ago : — 


ti 


the  fresh  green  wood, 


The  forest  fretted  aisles, 
And  leafy  domes  above  them  bent, 

And  solitude,  \ 

So  eloquent! 
Mocking  the  varied  hues  that  Ment 
In  arts  most  gorgeous  piles  ~— ." 

Before  us  was  *  Underbill  Cottage.'  It  is  now  no  longer '  Underbill,' 
for  the  highway  which  formerly  passed  above  the  house,  now  winds 
along  the  base  of  the  little  hill,  below.  The  cottage  is  small,  and  ccm- 
sists  of  a  story  and  half  upright,  with  a  wing  on  either  side.  As 
*  Fanny'  has  said,  "  The  house  is  very  low  in  front  (now  back)  JEund  has 
an  exceedingly  timid,  modest  bearing,  as  is  some  times  the  case  with 
houses,"  The  eglantine,  the  roses,  and  the  clematis,  which  she  tells  us 
beautified  her  home,  are  no  longer  there.  The  house  wears  an  old 
look,  and  witiial  tells  that  its  best  admirer  has  there  no  longer  her 
home.  It  is  now  far  from  being  what  she  said,  it  once  was,  "with  its 
•white  walls  and  nice  white  lattice  work,  looking  amid  the  budding 
vines,  all  folding  their  arms  about  it,  like  a  living  sleeper  under  the 
especial  protection  ot  Dame  Nature."  It  stands  but  a  relic  of  its  for-. 
mer  beauty — a  faded  shrine,  and  the  goddess  of  the  place  departed. 
The  little  brook  across  the  road  in  front  of  the  house  and  beyond  the 
little  meadow,  which  was,  which  'Fanny'  has  called  the /"bright 
laugher,"  now  wears  in  summer  and  winter,  the  same  sombre  sadness, 
and,  like  its  former  admirer,  laughs  no  more,  for  men  more  practical 
than  ideal  have  been  there,  and  the  once  beautiful  streamlet  sleeps 
below  the  heavy  pond  which  lies  above  it,  and  its  music  is  hushed  for- 
ever. Ere  I  was  aware,  we  had  passed  the  cottage — through  the  val- 
ley, and  were  again  in  the  streets  of  Morrisville.  There,  in  this  village, 
stands  the  house  where  she  and  her  family  were  living  when  she  first 
came  into  public  notice.  The  house  is  one  and  a  half  stories  high, 
fronting  the  street,  now  painted  a  dark  slate  color.  In  front  stands  a 
beautiful  row  of  young  pine  trees,  which  I  was  told  Fanny  herself 
assisted  in  planting.  They  look  as  pure  and  beautiful  as  her  own 
bright  feme,  and  green  as  her  memory  is  in  our  hearts.  Both  herself 
and  her  father's  family  are  here  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  of  res- 
pect and  friendship  by  their  former  acquaintances.  It  appears  that 
none  knew  Fanny  Forester,  but  to  love  hej. 
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It  is  only  a  few  steps  from  this  former  home  of  hers  to  where  is  now 
the  office  of  the  "  Madison  County  Observer,"  the  time-honored  and 
lineal  descendant  of  the  "Alderbrook  Sun,"  which  she  so  facetiously 
siud  "  rose  of  a  Wednesday  morning."  It  is  a  living  curiosity,  and 
had  circumstances  admitted,  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  seen 
the  editor  who  succeeds  in  maintaining  a  journal  of  the  democratic 
feith  in  a  republican  town,  village  and  county.  Surely  he  must  be  a 
remarkable  man  and  well  deserving  the  commendation  of  his  party. 
But  Fanny  Forester  was  no  politician,  and  so  we  are  digressing.  The 
village  is  not  now  as  when  Fanny  wrote.  Instead  of  two  churches, 
there  are  three ;  a  large  and  beautiful  hotel  on  the  "  Hill,"  stores, 
,^ops  and  offices  without  number,  and  here  and  there  dwellings  which 
would  be  an  ornament  to  the  city.  Though  it  is  not  exactly  as  Fan- 
ny's "Alderbrook,"  yet  the  halo  of  romantic  beauty  thrown  over  it  by 
her  village  sketches,  renders  it  an  attractive  and  interesting  place  for 
all  her  readers.     ,  V 

Tlie  next  day,  a  very  pleasant  ride  over  hills,  through  valleys,  past 
rich  "  hop  farms,"  over  canals  and  streamlets,  for  about  seven  miles, 
brought  us  into  the  beautiful  and  classical  village  of  Hamilton,  whither 
we  had  come  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Chubuck,  the  father  and  sister 
of  Fanny  Forester.  They  were  living  here  in  a  beautiful  residence, 
the  gift  of  the  sister  and  daughter.  We  found  Mr.  Chubuck  at  home, 
who  gave  us  a  very  kind  reception.  We  were  soon  joined  by  Miss 
Chubuck,  to  whose  sociable  and  agreeable  attentions  we  were  indebted 
for  our  very  interesting  visit.  Mr.  Chubuck  is  quite  an  old  man, 
somewhat  bent  with  age  and  feebleness.  His  wife,  we  were  told,  had 
died  some  two  years  ago.  She  was  apparently  the  favorite  with  Fan- 
ny, for  in  her  writings  I  knew  not  that  she  ever  spoke  of  else  but  her 
mother.  He  is  of  medium  stature,  and  bears  a  slight  resemblance  to 
"  Fanny."  There  is  a  resemblance  between  Miss  Chubuck  and  Mrs. 
Judson,  more  than  we  usually  note  between  sisters.  She  was  very 
kind  and  ready  to  interest  us,  which  gave  additional  pleasure  to  our 
visit.  This  was  the  house  to  whicli  Mrs.  Judson  returned  from  India 
— ^the  home  in  which  she  had  died.  Her  wish  had  been  granted,  which 
she  had  made  in  her  "  Little  Molly  White :"  "  Oh,  let  me  die  in  the 
country  where  I  shall  not  fall  like  a  single  leaf  in  the  forest,  unheeded. 
*  ♦  *  Bury  me  in  the  country  amid  tiie  prayers  of  the  good  and 
tears  of  the  loving.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

*  Then  If  around  my  place  of  deep. 
The  firiends  I  love  Boonld.come  to  weep, 
They  might  not  hatte  to  go.*  " 


V. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

PloM  de  2a  Cbncord^,  Vhomps  Elysees,  Arc  de  Triom^hM  de  VJEioik,  Ikmple  de  A- 

manUej  BuonaparU^s  limib. 

The  statue  of  Libert j  was  removed ;  and  in  1800  it  assumed  the 
mane  of  "  Place  de  la  CJoncorde."  Different  projects  were  entertained 
for  erecting  another  statue,  which  werefrustrated  by  reyolutions,  until, 
finally,  the  renowned  relict  of  ancient  Egypt,  one  of  the  two  monolitk 
obelisks  that  stood  in  front  of  the  great  temple  of  Thebes,  the  mod- 
em Luxor,  at  great  expense,  and  to  the  great  honor  of  the  science  and 
skill  of  savants  and  workniBn  who  removed  it  whence  for  centuries  it 
had  stood,  it  was  successfully  reared  where  it  now  stands.  This  mag- 
nificent stone,  which  bears  on  three  sides  hieroglyphical  memorials  of 
the  grandeur  of  Sesostris,  one  of  the  proudest  of  ancient  Egyptian 
kings,  is  of  sienite  granite,  seventy -two  feet  three  inches  high, 
•even  feet  six  inches  at  its  base,  and  Ave  feet  four  inches  at  the  top,, 
weighing,  as  computed,  some  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifly  tons.  Its  erection  took  place  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  Phillippe,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1836,  as  the  inscription  on 
the  pedestal  records.  The  plinth  on  which  it  stands  is  a  block  of  gran- 
ite, fifteen  feet  long  by  nine  feet  square  at  the  bottom,  and  eight  at  the 
top.  The  pedestal  on  which  it  rests  is  composed  of  five  blocks  of 
granite,  each  twelve  feet  by  five  and  three  feet ;  and  the  height  of  it 
and  plinth  together  is  twenty-seven  feet,  making  the  whole  height  of 
the  column  a  few  inches  less  than  one  hundred  feet.  On  one  of  the 
&oes  of  the  pedestal,  are  engraven,  gilt  sections  of  the  machinery  used 
at  Luxor  in  removing  and  embarking  the  obelisk,  and  on  another  those 
employed  in  Paris  for  its  re-erection,  the  entire  expense  of  which  it 
laid  to  have  been  2,000,000  of  francs. 
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Two  beautiful  fountains  near  it,  play  from  circular  basins  fifty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  give  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  scene.  The  grounds  ar« 
not  yet  completed ;  but  when  the  gardens  shall  have  been  laid  out,  and 
the  trees  and  shrubbery  arranged,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  will  form 
a  beautiful  connection  between  the  Tuilleries  and  the  Champs  Elysees. 
But  all  its  beauty  and  splendor,  and  highly  ornamented  ever-flowing 
fi>untains,  can  never  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  the  horrid  and  tra- 
^c  scenes  of  blood  and  murder  perpetrated  here.  Twelve  hundred 
persons  trampled  to  death  in  a  panic  produced  during  the  rejoicings 
Ifeld  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI ! — ^his  execution  by  the 
guillotine ! — and,  during  nearly  two  years  of  reign  of  terror,  from  the 
murder  of  Charlotte  Cordery,  Brissot  and  his  colleagues,  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  more  than  two  thousand  eight  hundred  persons  immolated 
before  the  statue  of  Liberty ! 

The  Champs  Elysees  stretch  to  the  northwest  from  the  Place  de  la 
Goncorde,  and  afford  one  of  the  fmest  and  most  extensive  promenades 
^f  which  any  city  can  boast.  They  are  so  well  arranged,  that  it  can  be 
tamed,  if  Parisian  gaiety  requires  it,  into  one  vast  ball-room,  and  be 
flluminated  like  the  day  itself.  From  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the 
Barriere  de  I'Etoile,  the  length  is  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter.  Here, 
«i  Sundays  particularly,  the  population  of  Paris  becomes  fused — shop- 
keepers, workmen,  operatives,  professional  men,  velvet  aristocracy, 
oashmere  shawls,  humble  merinos,  coarse  tartans,  youth,  gaiety,  and 
beauty,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  meet  iivdose  proximity,  and  jostle 
each  other.  In  the  groves  are  stalls  for  the  sale  of  toys  and  ginger- 
Bread,  jugglers,  tumblers,  squeaking  punches,  and  all  manner  of  attrac- 
tions for  the  juvenile  race.  Parties  of  all  classes  occupy  chairs,  hired 
for  two  sous,  or  the  wooden  bendies  placed  at  intervab  along  the  sides 
ei  the  avenue ;  splendid  coaches  roll  past  in  grand  procession  along 
the  road ;  cafe  houses,  scattered  among  the  trees,  offer  entertainment; 
and  various  sorts  of  public  amusements  invite  the  loitering  crowds. 
Here  all  the  public  fetes  are  held ;  and  here  a  stranger  finds  abundant 
opportunity  to  see  and  study  the  gaieties,  courtesies,  peculiarities,  and 
social  hilarities,  of  the  ever  fickle,  noisy,  chattering,  and  laughter-loving 
Parisian  populaticm. 

On  Uie  elevated  ground,  which  terminates  toward  the  northwest  of 
tiie  CSiamps  Elysees,  is  to  be  seen  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'Etoile. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  attractive  of  all  the  monuments 
of  Paris.  The  idea  of  it  originated  with  Napoleon;  its  erection  waft 
decreed  in  180d,  "but  it  was  not  completed  till  1833.  It  consists  of  a 
large  central  arch,  ninety  feet  high  and  forty-five  feet  wide,  over  which 
stretches  an  imposing  entablature  and  attic.    A  transverse  areh  fifty- 
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seven  feet  high  and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  crosses  it,  dividing  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  pile  into  four  piers.  The  height  of  the  entire  struo- 
ture  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet,  its  breadth  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven,  and  width  sixty-eight.  Its  entire  cost  is  put  at  10,492,- 
000  fi-ancs.  The  fagades  are  toward  the  Champs  Elysees  and  Neuilly, 
and  each  pier,  of  its  principal  fronts,  is  ornamented  with  a  projecting 
pedestal,  ^n  which  appear,  groups  of  sculptured  figures,  wrought  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  monument.  The  frieze  and  the  cornice  above  are 
botii  ornamented  with  sculpture — the  latter  at  intervals  with  project- 
ing lions'  heads.  Compartments,  filled  with  alto-relievo,  occupy  the 
spaces  between  the  cornice  and  frieze  of  the  general  entlEiblature.  The 
*  attic,  also,  crowned  with  a  cornice  and  plinth,  and  ornamented  with 
masks,  is  divided  by  pilasters  into  different  compartments ;  on  each 
pilaster  is  sculptured  a  laureled  sword,  *and  in  each  compartment  a  cir- 
cular shield  bearing  the  name  of  some  brilliant  victory. 

The  vaults  of  the .  arches  are  cut  into  apartments,  containing  roses, 
and  the  spandrels  adorned  with  colossal  aJTegorical  figures.  On  the 
inner  side  of  the  piers  are  inscribed  the  names  of  victories,  and  under 
the  transversal  arches  those  of  generals.  The  sculpture  is  very  grand 
and  impressive.  It  will  well  repay  hours  of  careful  study.  By  the 
aid  of  published  descriptions,  I  gave  them  a  thorough  examination. 
He  northern  pier  of  the  eastern  principal  &ce  bears  on  its  pedestal  a 
group  representing  the  departure  of  the  French  army  in  1792.  Hie 
Genius  of  War  summons  the  nation  to  arms,  and  warriors,  of  difier« 
ent  ages  and  in  different  costumes,  are  seen  arming  and  hastening  to 
battle. 

The  dimensions  of  this,  and  of  all  the  corresponding  groups,  are,  in 
total  height,  34  feet,  and  each  figure  18  fbet.  "  The  southern  pier  of 
the  same  front  has  the  triumph  of  1810,  represented  by  Victory 
crowning  Napoleon.  Fame  surmounts  the  whole  and  History  recordi 
his  deeds ;  vanquished  towns  are  at  his  feet  On  the  west^n  front, 
the  group  of  the  southern  pier  represents  the  resistance  of  the  French 
nation  to  the  invading  armies  of  1814.  A  young  man  is  seen  defend* 
ing  lus  wife,  his  children,  and  his  fatiier ;  a  warrior  b^iind  him  is  fidl- 
ing»  slain,  from  his  horse,  and  the  Genius  of  the  future  ffits  over  and  en« 
courages  them  to  action.  That  on  the  northern  pier  is  the  peace  of 
1815 ;  a  warrior  is  seen  sheathing  his  sword ;  another,  more  aged^ 
is  taming  a  bull  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  while  a  mother  attd 
children  are  seated  at  their  feet,  and  Minerva,  crowned  with  laurela^ 
shedis  over  him  her  protecting  influence."  The  most  admired  omameets 
of  tins  arch  are  the  alto-relievo  of  the  compartments  above  the  impost  . 
oomioe,  which  constitute  an  unrivalled  series  of  modem  sculpture.    All 
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the  other  groups  are  in  antique  costumes,  being  allegorical,  and  are 
yaluable  as  faithful  representations  of  the  uniforms  of  the  times. 
The  southern  compartment  of  the  eastern  side,  represents  the  surrender 
of  Mustapha  Pasha,  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir.  The  northern  compart 
ment  of  the  same  side,  is  filled  with  a  group  of  the  death  of  General 
Marceau.  Above  the  arch  and  impost-cornice  of  the  northejn  side  of 
the  monument  is  a.  magnificent  composition,  the  battle  of  Austerlitz ; 
on  the  western  front  the  northern  alto-relievo  is  the  taking  of  Alexan 
dria ;  the  other  group  is  the  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Areola.  On  the 
southern  side  of  *the  building,  the  compartment  answering  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Austerlitz,  is  the  battle  of 'Jemmapes.  Behind  General  Dumou- 
riez  is  a  portrait  of  Louis  Philippe,  at  that  time  Duke  de  Chartres. 
The  fneze  is  occupied  on  the  ea^m,  and  on  half  of  the  northern  and 
southern  sides,  by  the  departure  of  the  armies.  The  deputies  of  the 
nation  grouped  round  the  altar  of  the  country,  distribute  flags  to  the 
troops.  There  are  portraits  of  all  the  great  characters  of  the  epoch 
1790-2  included  in  this  composition.  The  corresponding  portion  of 
.the  frieze,  on  the  other  sides  of  the  building,  represent  the]retum  of  the 
armies,  who  offer  the  fruit  of  their  victories  to  regenerated  France. 
The  series  of  bucklers,  thirty  in  number,  inscribed  each  with  vic- 
tory, on  the  attic  above  the  entablature,  begins  with  Valmy^  and 
ends  with  Ligny,  Under  the  mait  arch  are  the  names  of  ninety- 
six  victories.  The  allegorical  groups  on  the  other  arches  represent 
the  conquest  of  the  armies  of  the  north,  east,  west  and  south,  the 
names  of  the  generals  corresponding  to  them  are  placed  beneath, 
numbering  384.  Winding  staircases  in  the  two  eastern  piers,  lead  to 
several  halls,  ^'  and  from  the  platform  at  the  top,  one  of  the  finest  views, 
of  Paris  and  its  environs,  may  be  had."  Opposite  the  arch  is  the  Hip- 
podrome or  Qrcus,  a  polygonal  edifice  of  sixteen  sides,  built  of  stone, 
with  an  elegant  pedimented  porch  to  the  east,  surmounted  with  a 
bronze  figure  of  a  horse.  It  is  devoted  to  equestrian  performances,  and 
is  said  to  contain  sixteen  circles  of  seats,  capable  pf  holding  six  thous- 
and persons.  I  gave  it  but  a  passing  glance,  devoting  my  chief  time 
to  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile.  Here,  t}iought  I,  stands  the  monumental  re- 
cord of  the  bloodshed,  and  pillages,  and  ravages  of  war  waged  by  the 
most  renowned  of  modem  conquerors,  whom  God,  in  his  providence, 
employed,  for  a  season,  as  the  instrument  of  terrible  scourges  upon  the 
nations  of  Europe.  And  this  they  call  glory !  The  marble  for  a 
season  preserves  the  memory  of  in&mous  deeds,  and  mortals  adoring, 
call  it  honor,  fame  1 !  But  God  makes  a  different  estimate  of  all  this 
work  of  blood.  He  broke  the  rod  He  had  employed,  when  He  ceased 
from  His  scourgings ;  and  although  now,  the  name  of  Napoleon  may 
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stand  emblazond  in  the  annals  of  fame,  the  marble  will  perish,  *'  the 
name  of  the  wicked  shall  Fot,"  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  like 
the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  be  little  known  and  less  cared  for.  The  mar- 
ble monument  may  dazzle  the  eyes  of  those  who  love  the  praise  of 
mortals,  or  aim  at  popularity  ;  but  what  one  generation  rears  another 
destroys.  Whom  one  age  glorifies  another  reprobates.  Lord  let  my 
name  be  recorded,  not  on  the  annals  of  fame,  or  costly  tablets  of  mar- 
ble, but  in  "  the  Lamb's  book  of  life ! "  and  let  me  rather  stand  "  a 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  toy  God,"  upon  which  my  glorious  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  may  "  write  the  name  of  my  God,  and  the  name 
of  the  city  of  my  God,  which  is  New  Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down 
out  of  heaven  from  my  God." 

The  Hotel  des  Invalides,  which  was  the  last  place  I  visited  this  day, 
is  an  asylum  for  military  invalids.  At  the  revolution  of  1789  it  took 
the  name  of  Temple  de  I'Humanite,  and  under  Napoleon,  was  called 
Temple  de  Mars,  when  the  number  of  its  inmates  was  frightfiilly  aug- 
mented. At  the  restoration  it  resumed  its  original  title.  The  build- 
ings cover  16  acres  of  groUnd,  and  inclose  15  courts.  The  institution 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  War ;  and  is  governed  by 
the  Senior  Marshall  of  France,  assisted  by  a  staff,  composed  <|f  on« 
general  of  division,  one  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel,  who  acts  as  major 
of  the  Hotel,  with  eight  adjutant  captains ;  one  almoner,  two  chap- 
lains, one  principal  physician,  surgeon  and  apothecary,  and  ten  assist* 
ants ;  26  sisters  of  charity,  and  260  servants  of  all  sorts.  The  police 
of  the  institution  is  after  the  military  mode  ;  and  it  constitutes  a  little 
world  in  itself.  It  is  as  little  as  the  nation  could  do  for  its  old  or 
wounded  and  disabled  soldiers.  Conducted  by  the  custos  through  the 
apartments,  he  gave  opportunity  to  see  the  culinary  and  refectory  ar- 
rangements, and  the  tables  spread  for  officers  and  soldiers.  The  ser* 
vice  of  the  ofiicers'  table  is  of  plate,  given  by  Maria  Louisa.  Three 
different  courses  are  served  for  the  three  divisions,  into  which  the  inmates 
are  distributed.  They  all  wear  the  same  uniform,  and  are  furnished 
alike  with  bread,  meet,  vegetables  and  wine.  Each  one  has  his  bed, 
straw,  and  wool  mattrasses,  bolster,  and  a  press  for  his  clothes.  The 
buildings  are  capable  of  accommodating,  comfortably,  5000  inval- 
ids. Some  15  pieces  of  artillery,  captured  at  Algiers  and  Constan- 
tina,  bearing  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  two  mortars,  fruits  of  victories 
by  the  French  army,  are  mounted  along  the  fosse.  The  front  of  the 
Hotel  is  upward  of  600  feet  long.  It  is  four  stories  high,  and  divided 
into  three  pavilions,  the  central  one  being  decorated  with  Ionic  pilas- 
tres,  supporting  an  arch,  on  the  tympan  of  which  is  a  bas-relief  of 
Louis  IV.  on  horse-ba^ck,  on  the  pedestal  of  which  is  the  following 
Latin  inscription : 
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*^  Ludovicus  Magnus,  militibus  regale  munificenUa,  in  perpetuum 
providens,  has  <£de8  posuit,  A.  D.  MDCLXXV." 

Statues  of  Mars  and  Minerva  adorn  tiie  entrance.     Napoleon  found- 
ed fi  library  for  the  institution,  which  contains  17,000  volumes. 

It  is  in  the  church  belonging  to  this  institution,  and  forming  a  part 
of  the  great  pile,  in  which  rest  the  ashes  of  Napoleon.  Formerly 
there  were  two  churches,  but  when  the  works  now  in  progress,  for  the 
completion  of  his  sepulchre,  are  finished,  they  will  form  but  one.  In  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Jerome,  in  a  church  called  the  Dome,  the  body 
of  the  Emperor,  when  brought  from  St  Helena,  in  1840,  found  a  tem- 
porary resting  place.  Of  the  great  pageant  and  funeral  pomp  con- 
nected with  its  deposit,  we  have  heard  nothing  parallel  in  modem 
times.  The  tomb,  when  completed,  will  be  magnificent,  of  which  the 
following  description  may  furnish  but  an  incomplete  idea.  . "  An  im- 
mense circular  crypt  has  been  dug  in  the  centre  of  the  church  ;  the 
sarcophagus  containing  the  remains  of  Napoleon  will  be  placed  in  the 
crypt,  resting  on  a  platform,  accessible,  by  three  steps  of  green  mar- 
ble. A  gigantic  slab  of  porphyry,  weighing  135,000  lbs.,  and  brought 
firoitt  Lake  Onega,  at  a  cost  of  130,000  francs,  covers  the  crypt.  Be- 
low, a  gallery,  paved  in  Mosaic  of  the  richest  kind,  and  adorned  with 
.  marble  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  principal  passages  of  the  Emper- 
.  or's  life,  runs  all  round  the  sarcophagus.  Twelve  colossal  caryatides, 
in  white  marble,  support  an  upper  gallery,  from  which  the  interior 
may  be  viewed.  These  caryatides  represent  War,  Legislation,  the 
Arts,  and  Science.  Before  the  tomb  is  a  magnificent  altar,  in  black  mar- 
ble with  white  veins.  Four  lofly  columns  of  the  same  material,  sup- 
port the  canopy  of  the  altar,  which  is  approached  by  ten  broad  mono- 
lith steps  in  marble  of  Carrara.  The  entrance  to  the  inner  gallery 
passes  imder  the  altar,  and  is  flanked  by  the  tombs  of  Bertrand  and 
Duroc.  The  marble  employed  has  cost  1,500,000  francs.  The  tomb 
has  cost  about  6,000,000  francs  up  to  this  time.  The  following  in- 
scription (translated)  is  to  be  placed  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  coffin  of 
the  Emperor : 

^^  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  15th.  Auo.  1769,  Chef  D'EsoASBOir 
OF  Artillery  at  the  Siege  of  Toulon,  1793,  at  the  aos  of  24 ; 
Commander  of  Artillet,  in  1794,  at  the  age  of  25 ;  Gsneral-di- 
CmEF  OF  THE  Army  of  Italy,  in  1797,  at  the  age  of  28 ;  hs  majh 
THE  Expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798,  at  the  age  of  29 ;  Was  nomdi- 
ATXD  First  Consul  in  1798,  at  30 ;  Consul  fob  Life,  aftxb  warn 
Battle  of  Marengo,  in  1800,  at  the  age  of  31 ;  Emperor  in  1804, 
-  at  the  age  of  35  ;  Abdicated  after  the  •Battle  of  Watjbelod, 

DT  1815,  AGED  45,  AND  DIED  THE  5tH  OF  May,  1821,  AGED  52.^ 
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And  of  what  value,  it  ooouired  to  me,  is  All  thii  grandeur  to  the 
aoul  of  the  deceased  Emperor  ?    It  may  serve  to  stepe  sod  sfimuiite 
tile  idolatry  of  the  Fi*ench  people,  as  does  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  tkit     ^/ 
of  the  Musselman,  or  do  the  dirities  of  numerous  saints  in  f  ^pll 
ehurhes,  the  superstitious  veneration  of  Roman  Catiiolics.     But  it 
naver  expiate  the  guilt  of  blood  shed  in  torrents,  nor  soothe  the 
morse  and  anguish  of  a  guilty  conscience ! 

Hie  hotel  des\^  Invalides  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Seine,  fai. 
going  to  which,  I  crossed  the  suspension  bridge,  called  Pont  des  Invrf- 
ides.     It  is  in  a  line  with  the  Avenue  d'Antin,  which  leads  from  tka 
"  Bond  Point,"  or  Etoile  Champs  Elysees,  a  circular  place  embeUishei, 
with  a  fountain  midway  between  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the 
Barriere  de  FEtoile.     The  bridge  is  350  feet  leng  and  24  broad, 
a  earriage  road  and  foot- way.     It  forms  a  convenient  e(»meclioit 
tw^ie  the  Gros  Callore  and  the  Fauboui^.     St  Honore  stretches 
the  Seine  from  the  Quai  de  la  Conference,  in  front  of  the  Cour  la 
Beine,  on  the  north,  to  the  spacious  Quai  d'Orsay,  on  the  soutii  side  €f 
ihe  River.    The  waters  of  the  Seine  were  not  clear,  like  the  streams  «f    1/ 
our  mountain  regions.     Whetiier  occasionally  only,  frx)m  recent 
or  habitually,  from  the  'nature  of  the  soil,  I  cannot  say,  but  thej 
always,  when  1  saw  them,  turbid  and  yellow.     A  government  v( 
manned  and  rigged  like  a  frigate,  lay  andiored  in  tile  stream.     At 
^ht  it  excited  my  surprise,  knowing  that  ^  navigation  of  the 
admits  only  of  boats  ;  but  upon  inquiry,  I  learned  that  it  is  used 
aofaool,  for  the  education  of  youth  in  naval  tactics. 


CHAPTER  Vm.  ^ 

Paris  cofUmutd — Church  af  Noire  Dame — Caiacomba — The  Louvre — VersaShs — 

Orand  Trianon. 

Sept,  l^th.  Visited  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  aseenMi 
the  tower.  While  on  its  summit,  the  great  bell,  with  deafening  Soub!, 
struck  the  hour  of  12.  1  thought  with  horror  of  the  fatal  signal  ifei 
huge  and  barbarous  tongue,  as  some  accounts  I  had  seen,  stated  it  hai 
given  for  the  slaughter  of  the  poor  Huguenots,  and  of  the  torrents  <if 
blood  that  had  flowed  in  Paris  during  the  massacre  of  the  Protestapii 
on  St  Bartholomew's  day,  and  realized  deeply,  the  hideous  ooi 
tions  and  abominations  of  popery.* 


«11U«,  hodrerer,  upon  ex«miziation,  I  find  ii  not  correct.  It  wm  from  the  beUry  of  tbe 
of  St.  Qermfttai  de  V Auxerroto,  long  ccmsidered  the  rojal  i>arUdi,  the  Louvre  aad  the  TiiHtortai 
Mog  coMidered  within  its  precincti,  that  the  fatal  ilgnal  wae  glvea,  and  reeponded  to*  from  r 
VtMa  (now  de  JiuMce)  for  the  commencement  of  the  massacre,  on  the  ere  of  the  Fete  of  St  > 
thelflet  23d  Aagost,  1679.  The  bells  of  this  ohorch  tolled  the  wlio)b  af  that  ditaadftil  Mpa. 
IVom  a  house  that  stood  near  its  cloisters,  a  shot  was  fired  at  the  admiral  de  0<^(ny,  a  sbMi 


tttteprerloas to  thai  memtraMe  kragedj.**   This bnikUag escaped Hw rafy^rte of  taa 

9lt  ITM,  but  in  that  of  1881  ererythlng  within  it  was  destroyed,  though  it  was  one  of  the 

gvmptuoufly  adorned  of  any  church  in  Paris. 
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The  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  great  pile  of  buildings,  in  the  Gro- 
thic  style,  thrown  together  m  that  style  of  architecture — externally, 
in  some  parts,  of,  ancient  and  ruggid  appearance,  and  internally,  of  sol- 
emn grandeur.  Neither  its  oi^inal  foimdation,  nor  its  principal  recon- 
structions and  repairs  have  been  satis&ctorily  determined.  But  there 
is  no' doubt,  from  discoveries  made  in  1711,  of  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  and  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  building,  that  it  occupies 
the  sight  of  an  old  Roman  pagan  temple.  It  takes  its  present  name  of 
Notre  Dame  from  one  of  its  chappels,  which  Childebert  had  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  having  an  octagonal  eastern  end, 
and  double  aisles  surrounding  the  choir  and  nave,  with  a  complete  se- 
ries of  lateral  chapels.  From  its  western  end  rise  two  lofty  towers, 
after  the  manner  of  those  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  were  evi- 
dently intended  to  support  spires.  They  want  the  spires,  to  give  them 
proper  effect.  The  appearance,  they  present,  of  an  unfinished  condi- 
tion,  detracts  from  the  general  effect  of  the  building.  You  feel  disap- 
pointed in  beholding  it ;  and  the  imagination  impromptu,  seeks  to  sup- 
ply the  defect,  leaving  you  with  the  conscious  conviction,  that  the  skiL 
of  the  architect,  or  the  funds  of  the  proprietor,  failed  before  its  com- 
pletion. I  have  seen  some  attempts  at  the  Gothic  style  of  architec-^ 
ture  in  the  United  States — rudis  indigesiaque  moles — a  rude,  ill-digested, 
ill-shapen  af&ir,  with  a  square  tower,  that  would  puzzle  the  most  partial 
beholder  to  trace  its  resemblance  to  anything  like  what  it  was  propos- 
ed by  it  to  represent.  In  criticizing  them,  I  have  been  told  that  square 
towers  on  Gothic  buildings  were  common  on  cathedrals  and  churdies 
in  Europe.  I  have  seen,  also,,  drafts  made  by  professed  architects,  as 
designs  for  new  churches,  in  which  the  like  deformity  to  my  eye,  held 
a  conspicuous  place.  But  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
were  evidently  designed  to  support  lofty  spires.  The  failure  of  re- 
sources, so  common  in  large  Roman  Catholic  buildings,  to  complete 
the  design,  is  a  sufficent  reason  for  tlie  imperfect  appearance  they  pre- 
sent. But  it  seems  to  me  a  very  vitiated  taste,  a  blind  passion  for  the 
sombre  and  outre,  style  of  antiquated  building,  to  adopt  into,  and  at- 
tempt to  imitate,  in  new  edifices,  the  manifest  defects  and  imperfections 
of  their  works,  who  had  not  sufficicently  counted  the  cost  before  they 
began  to  build. 

Were  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  surmounted  by 
lofty  and  appropriate  spires,  the  building  would  have  a  much  greater 
^eot  than  it  now  confessedly  has.  Its  great  dimensions,  and  its  verj 
early  and  pure  pointed  style  of  architecture,  however,  make  a  strong 
impreflsion.    The  length  of  the  building  is  stated  to  be  d90  ieet,  the 
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.width  of  the  transits  114,  height  of  vaulting,  102  feet,  and  of  the 
great  towers  202.  The  length  of  its  liave  is  225  feet,  and  width  39 
feet.  The  roof  is  356  feet  long,  formed  of  chestnut  timber,  and  rises 
30  feet  above  the  vaulting.  The  diameter  of  its  circular  windows  is 
36  feet,  and  of  the  pillars  of  its  nave  4  feet. 

The  western  is  the  principal  front,  and  presents  the  most  remarka- 
ble feature  of  the  edifice.  The  spacious  portals  lead  into  the  nave  and 
aisles,  being  a  series  of  retiring  arches,  embellished  in  their  intemedi- 
ate  mouldings  with  representations,  of  angels,  saints,  and  scriptural 
figures.  The  sculptures,  which  adorn  the  portals,  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  angels  sounding  the  last  trump,  the  tombs  opening,  and  the 
dead  rising,  the  separation  of  the  righteous  from  the  wicked,  the  Saviour 
on  his  throne,  worshiped  by  the  Virgin  and  John  the  Evangelist,  with  an- 
gels bearing  emblems  of  the  crucifixion.  1  have  often  been  struck  by  the 
ignorance,  betrayed  in  pictorial  and  statuary  representations,  of  scenes 
and  events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures — ^as  of  Ishmael,  being  represented 
as  an  infant,  and  the  like ;  but  it  was  new  to  me  to  learn,  that  '^  the  trump 
-of  God,"  with  which  Paul  says  "the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
f 'Heaven,"  had  been  converted,  by  the  artist  and  the  directing  priests, 
into  a  band  of  angels  with  trumpets !  The  taste  and  boM  conceptions, 
of  what  I  must  sometimes  call  impious  artists,  however,  are  of  more 
value  and  authority,  with  those  that  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tares,  than  Bible  statements.  Figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron ;  of  the 
Saviour  treading  the  wicked  beneath  his  feet,  while  Satan  is  drawing 
them  to  hell ;  of  the  rider  on  the  red  horse  in  the  Revelation,  and 
other  sculptures  also,  adorn  the  arch  of  the  Portail  du  Milieu^  the  mid- 
dle door.  The  sides  of  the  entrance  present  24  bas-relie&  of  12  vir- 
tues and  as  many  vices ;  and  others,  of  Abraham  departing  for  Cimaan, 
and  ofiering  up  Isaac ;  two  of  Job,  one  as  beholding  the  destruction  of 
his  flocks  and  herds  by  a  torrent,  and  the  other  as  reproved  by  his 
wife.  Statues  of  the  12  Apostles,  newly  made,  fill  the  niches  from 
which  their  predecessors  had  been  destroyed  during  the  revolution  of 
1793.  Those  other  patriarchs  and  kings  of  the  Old  Testament  ^so 
destroyed  at  the  same  time,  have  not  yet  been  replaced.  Scenes  of 
Scriptural  history  in  the  life  of  Joseph  and  of  Christ,  the  visit  of  the 
wise  men  to  Bethlehem,  their  offerings,  &c.,  are  sculptured  in  the  com- 
piEUrtment  of  the  tympan  above  the  door  of  the  Portail  Ste.  Anne.  At 
the  summit  is  a  shockingly  impious  attempt  to  represent,  the  Eter- 
nal Father  in  His  glory,  surrounded  by  the  prophets,  beneath  him  the 
Pasdial  Lamb,  and  still  lower  the  Saviour  attended  by  saints  and 
jmgels. 
The  Portail  de  la  Vierge  or  of  the  Vir^n,  which  leads  into  the  left 
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aisle,  k  of  similar  cfaaraoter,  onl  j  the  Vii^^  figures  more  ooBspioo- 
oasly.  The  most  interesting  of  all  the  bas-reli^,  of  this,  or  ^ther  of 
the  other  entrance^  are  the  twelve  signs  oi  the  Zodiac,  and  the  agrieul- 
tural  labors  impropriate  to  each  of  the  months  of  the  year,  on  ihe 
door-posts.  There  is  an  amusing  oonoeit  of  the  artist,  among  them, 
representing  the  sixth  sign,  Virgo,  by  a  sculptor  forming  a  statue,  said 
to  be  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  !  llie  different  ages  oi  man,  in  six 
stages,  from  youth  to  senility,  and  of  the  temperature  of  the  year,  in 
a  corresponding  number  of  bas-reliefs,  are  exhibited  on  dUferent  sides 
of  this  pillar.  I  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  make  a  minute  exam- 
ination of  t^is  building,  adorned  so  copiously  with  its  bas-relief 
sculptures,  of  the  same  general  character  with  those  I  have  described. 
The  interior  is  not,  hoWever,  as  rich  as  the  exterior.  I  was  very 
unfavorably  impressed  with  its  dingy  and  dark  appearance.  .  l^e 
asrches  of  the  nave  are  pointed,  and  the  piers  bold,  witii  large  capitals. 
The  pillars  of  the  aisles  are  alternately,  drcular  columns,  and  clusters 
with  twelve  slender  columns  eadi.  Tbe  diapels  are  plain,  in  keepii^ 
with  the  interior.  An  immense  vault  extends  the  entire  length  of  tiie 
nave,  whidi  was  formerly  appropriated  for  the  interment  of  the  canons, 
diaplains,  choristers,  <Sec.,  of  the  cathedral,  but  of  late  yeiM*s  has  not 
been  so  used.  A  curious  bas-relief,  forming  part  of  the  tomb  of  Bti- 
enne  Yver,  represents,  in  the  upper  part,  the  sc^ie  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, and  in  the  lower,  a  man  rising  from  the  tomb,  near  whidi  is  a 
body  covered  nfiih  tDorms  !  It  is  nearly  400  years  old,  and  in  diookiag 
grotesque  taste. 

The  organ  in  t^is  building  is  45  feet  high,  86  broad,  and  containa 
3484  pipes.  Hiis  church  suffered  greatly  in  the  revolution  of  1789, 
when  most  of  its  ornaments  were  destroyed ;  but,  under  the  Empire,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  collect  and  restore  the  works  cf  art,  of  which  It 
had  been  robbed.  The  late^  chapels,  once  remarkable  for  their 
splendor — ^their  walls  being  covered  with  marble  and  finely  carved 
work,  enriched  witii  gilding,  and  embellished  with  sumptuous  tombs, 
belonging  to  &milies — were  stripped  of  their  riches  in  179S.  Many 
of  them  have  been  repaired,  and  contain  paintings  of  the  annunew- 
l&on,  of  tiie  <9rucifixi<m,  of  the  Virgin,  of  saints,  dec,  like  those  in  €b- 
tholic  churdies  generally,  cidled  '^  works  of  art,^'  The  founts  for  the 
*'holy  water"  are  two  «iormous  sea  c^ells.  The  sacristy  <^  thia 
church,  once  enriched  with  gold  and  nlver  utensOs,  sparkling  with 
pi^cious  gems,  and  with  costly  vestments,  snd  the  corotiation  robes  ^ 
Napoleon,  was  desecrated  by  the  populace,  in  1831 — at  the  sacking  of 
St  Germain  de  PAuxerrois  and  the  archbishop's  palace — ^who,  headed 
by  officors  of  the  Nati<»ial  Guards,  destroyed  everything  that  came  witli* 
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ki  tikeir  reach.  Tbe  robes  were  torn  to  pieces  fbr  their  gold  emdiroi' 
derj,  and  the  damage  done  irreparable.  An  elaborate  picture  of  iln 
interior  of  the  Cathedral,  bj  a  celebrated  artist,  anc^nearij  comj^etod, 
remainir^  on  the  easel  in  the  vestry,  was  cut  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Statues  of  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV,  on  either  side  of  tlie  high  al- 
tar were  both  destroyed.  The  vengeance  of  the  mob  seemed  to  de- 
light itself  in  dishonoring. this  great  seat  and  centre  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic idolatry  in  Paris,  whose  influence  had  been  felt  in  former  ages,  fer 
the  support  and  flattery  of  arch-bishops  and  kings,  that  delighted  in 
deeds  of  infamous  and  bloody  persecution  against  protestants.  At 
the  revolution  of  1793,  the  remains  of  four  ar«h-bishops,  which  had 
been  interred  in  a  vault,  not  shown  to  strangers,  l>eneath  the  choir, 
were  disinterred  for  the  sake  of  their  leaden  coflins,  and  the  entrails 
of  Louis  Xni  and  Louis  XIV,  contained  in  leaden  coffins,  in  ai^other 
and  smaller  vault,  shared  the  same  fate.  How  striking  and  points 
.  is  the  retribution  of  Divine  Providence !  The  very  bowels  of  those 
proud  persecutors  must  not  be  allowed  to  rest  in  peace,  but  be  exhum- 
ed for  the  sport  of  an  infuriate  mob. 

I  perceived,  both  in  this  church  and  in  the  Madeleine,  that  seats,  or 
old-fashioned  French  rush-bottomed  straight-backed  chairs,  are  rented, 
at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  sous,  to  persons,  who  enter  the  church,  and 
that  women  go  round  during  the  service  to  collect  the  money,  whidi 
they  put  into  a  chest,  till  at  the  close  of  the  service,  one  of  th^  priests 
takes  it  and  carries  it  into  the  sacristy.  The  more  1  see,  of  the  mum- 
mery and  robberies  of  Popery,  the  more  I  am  amazed. 

We  failed  to-day  in  getting  into  the  catacombs,  having  learned  that 
there  are  no  permits  granted  for  entrance,  because  of  the  dangerous 
condition  of  the  ceilings — stones  continually  dropping  and  rendering  it 
unsafe  for  visitors.  The  catacombs  have  their  entrance  a  few  steps  te 
the  right  of  the  Barriere  d'Enfer,  a  singular  juxtaposition,  as  it  strudc 
me,  in  view  of  the  name.  They  are  immense  receptacles  for  the 
bones  of  the  dead.  The  contents  of  the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents, 
and  other  burial  places,  were  removed,  during  the  last  century,  into 
the  ancient  quarries,  which  had  existed  beneath  the  southern  part  of 
Paris,  extending  under  the  Observatory,  Luxembourg,  the  Odeon,  the 
Val  de  Grace,  the  Pantheon,  the  streets  of  La  Harpe,  St.  Jaqu^ 
Toumon,  Vangirard,  and  others.  The  ascertained  extent  of  these 
quarries,  is  about  200  acres.  It  is  supposed  that,  taking  into  the  ee> 
timate  the  galleries  along  which  these  excavations  extend,  they  undcr^ 
mine  one-sixth  part  of  Paris.  The  principal  part  of  ttiem  lie  under 
the  faubourgs  St.  Marcel,  St.  Jaques,  St.  Germain,  and  Chaillote.  In- 
dications having  been  observed,  of  some  sinkings  having  taken  plaoa, 
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engineers  and  workmen  were  employed  to  examine  them  thoroughly, 
«id  put  props  under  the  streets,  roads,  churches,  palaces,  and  buildings 
of  all  sorts,  in  danger  of  being  engulphed.  The  removal  of  the  bones 
from  the  cemeteries  took  place  at  night,  priests  following  and  chanting 
ijb»  burial  service  till  they  reached  the  catacombs,  where  they  were^um- 
Ued  in  heaps  down  the  shaft.  Since  that,  the  bones  have  been  ar- 
nnged ;  arms,  legs,  and  thighs  being  regularly  and  closely  piled  toge- 
ther, with  rows  of  shells  to  relieve  the  uniformity."^  Those  occupying 
the  part  along  the  sides  of  the  gallery,  are  piled  from  the  floor  to  the 
•eiling,  and  behind  them  are  deposited  the  smaller  bones.  It  is  esti- « 
mated,  that  these  catacombs  contain  the  remains  of  at  least  3,000,000 
of  human  beings. 

Sept,  I5th.  The  fetigue  of  yesterday  secured  a  night  of  sound  re- 
pose. Our  hotel  is  completely  French,  None  but  the  gargon  can 
apeak  a  word  of  English,  and  he  just  enough  to  attend  to  the  calls  of 
the  guests  at  the  table  d'hote.  We  have  comfortable  apartments  on 
the  second  story,  to  which  we  ascend  from  the  interior  of  the  court, 
around  which  the  buildings  of  the  Hotel  des  Etrangeres,  No.  9,  Rue 
Vivienne,  are  situated.  We  cannot,  indeed,  look  out  from  them  upon 
ihe  gay  world  that  throngs  the  streets,  but  are  compens^t;ed  for  this 
hy  the  absence  of  all  its  noise  to  disturb  our  slumbers,  and  our 
Oiwn  absence  from  our  apartments  through  the  day.  We  rise  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  morning,  caring  not,  after  the  &tigues  of  the  day,  to  do 
more  than  leisurely  prepare  ourselves  for  dejeuner^  which  is  in  readi- 
Bes  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  After  that,  we  pursue  our  weary  way  through 
the  '^  sights  "  that  invite  strangers  in  this  gay  and  giddy  metropolis. 

The  don^estic  habits  of  the  French  differ  totally  trom  those  of  our  own 
ooontry.  The  str^iets,  the  cafes,  the  shops,  the  places  of  resort,  contri- 
bute a  large  amount  to  the  Frenchman's  enjoyments.  He  cares  but 
ffff  his  cup  of  coffee  and  biscuit  when  he<  rises,  and  postpones  his  dejeu- 
iier,  answering  to  our  breakfast,  till  from  9  to  10  A.  M.  Soups, 
I^ht  viands,  and  fruits,  in  several  courses,  are  served,  each  in  its  turn, 
ond  by  itself.  Our  American  breakfast  of  tea  or  coffee,  with  steak, 
chops,  or  other  accompaniments,  had  to  be  specially  called  for,  which, 
after  the  last  two  days'  experience,  w'e  have  ordered  to  be  served  in 
our  apartment,  a  la  mode  de  1' Anglais.  The  caffe  has  no  attraction  for  i 
me.  Dinner  is  served  up  at  4,  P.  M.,  by  which  time  we  are  pretty  1 
well  fatigued  and  willing  to  withdraw  from  "  sight  seeing."  The  din- 
Ber  runs  through^  a  series  of  courses,  for  about  two  hours.  Every 
dish  is  first  placed  upon  the  table,  while  you  are  partaking  of  a  pre- 
vious course,  and  then  removed,  to  give  place  to  another,  by  which 
VMans  we  are  kept  advertised  of  what  is  coming.    The  order  of  sue- 
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cession,  sometimes  has,  to  my  ideas^and  taste,  a  touch  of  the  ludic- 
rous. Soup,  fish,  meats,  fowl,  &;c.,  and- the  peculiar  preparations  of 
the  French  cook,  all  come,  one  after  the  other,  and  vegetables,  fruits, 
nuts,  62c.,  in  their  turn,  each  by  itself — spinach  without  eggs,  and 
peas,  and  vegetable  marrow,  toward  the  close  of  the  feast.  As  for  pota- 
toes you  must  call  for  them  when  you  wish  them.  A  quart  bottle  of 
"  vin  ordinaire  "  is  placed  between  every  two  plates,  and  replenished 
as  oflen  as  demanded.  The  Frenchman  guzzles  his  wine,  slightly  (fi- 
luted  with  water,  along  with  every  course.  It  is  mild,  weak,  acid,  and 
somewhat  astringent ;  well  adapted  as  a  corrective  of  the  limestone 
water,  so  apt  to  be  deleterious,  in  its  effects,  toward  the  dose  of  sum* 
mer  and  in  autunm.  It  has  a  little  alcohol  in  it,  and  in  potency,  so 
like  the  water  cider  of  the  United  States,  that  it  would  require  a  muck 
greater  capacity  than  of  ordinary  human  stomachs,  to  contain  enough  to 
intoxicate.  I  doubt  not,  from  its  character,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
that  it  must  be  made,  much  in  the  same  way  that  our  farmers  mako^ 
the  water  cider,  after  the  first  pressure  of  th6  apples,  by  pouring  wa- 
ter on  the  pomace  and  suffering  them  to  remain  a  day  or  two  beforo 
putting  them  under  the  screw  a  second  time.  I  am  not  surprised^ 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  less  intoxication  observable  here,  thaft 
in  our  own  country,  where  such  a  drink  as  the  "  vin  ordinaire,"  free 
from  all  enforcing  alcoholic  additions,  suits  and  satisfies  the  taste  of 
the  masses.  What  I  have  seen  of  it,  and  its  common  use  here,  has 
confirmed  me  in  the  opinion,  I  have  long  entertained,  that  if,  while  in 
our  own  country,  we  labor  to  banish  intoxicating  liquors,  as  unques-' 
tinJEibly  we  ought  to  do — ^with  as  wise  and  determined  measipres  as  w© 
would  poisons  and  pestiferous  influences,  producing  disease  and  in> 
creasing  mortality,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impoverishment  and  increas* 
ed  expenses,  engendered  by  the  u^e  of  fiery  liquors,  often  dru^ed  to 
give  them  force — ^we  would  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and 
the  manufacture  of  a  cheap  beverage,  devoid  of  strong  alcoholic  sti* 
mulus,  such  as  the  low  wines  or  diluted  "  vin  ordinaire,"  of  this  coubk 
try,  we  would  do  as  much,  if  not  more  to  promote  temperance;, 
than  has  yet  been  accomplished  by  prohibitory  laws,  with  provisions 
and  penalties  so  rigorous  as  to  prove  irritating.  The  poor  man  hero 
finds  a  healthful  and  refreshing  drink,  possessing  a  wine,that  has  prevent- 
ive virtue  against  the  summer  and  autumnal  dieases,  appropriate  to 
limestone  regions,  and  which  a  few  sous  will  purchase  by  the  quart  for ' 
him.  It  is  even  cheaper  than  tea  or  coffee,  and  being  generally  sub- 
stituted for  them  along  with  food,  has  formed  a  taste  among  the  ma80> 
es,  which  renders  enforced  and  intoxicating  liquors  undesirable  to 
them. 
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faitending  to  devote  most  of  our  time  this  day  in  a  vist  to  the  Lou- 
vre, we  started  early  from  our  hotel,  and  passed  along  Rue  Vivienne, 
by  the  Bourse,  to  the  Boulevi^ds  des  Italiens  and  des  Q^udnes,  Rue 
ds  la  Paix,  to  the  Place  and  Colonne  Vendome,  and  from  thence 
Ihrough  the  Rue  St  Ilonore  to  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  the  Place  de  Car- 
(Nisei,  to  the  Palais  Louvre.  The  shops,  on  Rue  Vivienne  andth&Boul- 
vmrds,  are  very  beautiful  and  &scinating,  full  of  rich  displays  of  all 
.^  aorts  of  attractive  wares.  They  are  not,  however,  so  grand  and  ex- 
tensive as  some  I  have  seen  in  New  York  and  other  American  cities. 

• 

The  Bourse  or  Exchange,  called  the  Palais  de  la  Bourse,  is  a  fine  piece 
of  architecture.  It  is  in  taste  and  style,  like  the  church  of  the  Made- 
lone,  situated  on  the  Boulevard  des  Madeleines,  at  the  head  of  Rue 
RoyaL  The  French  call  it  a  chef  d'oeuvre  des  chefs  d^oevre.  It  occur 
pies  the  site  of  an  old  convent,  and  has  been  built  in  the  present  oea 
ury.  It  is  in  Grecian  style,  in  form  a  parallelogram,  surrounded  wilh 
Corinthian  columns,  after  the  general  manner  of  t)ie  Greek  Parthenon. 
Here  all  the  great  operations  of  exchange  take  place,  and  the  sessions 
of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  are  held  from  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  It 
is  the  temple  of  mammon  upon  the  abode  of  the  holy  daughters  of  St. 
Thomas. 

j  Various  omnibuses  start  from  its  immediate  vicinity;  but  no  such  con- 
mion  and  crowds  occur,  as  I  have  witnessed  at  the  Exchange  in  Philar 
delphia,  which  is  also  the  starting  point  of  numerous  lines  of  such  pub* 
lie  conveyances.  A  small  ticket  office  stands  in  the  open  space,  into 
which  you  can  Miter,  and  havii^  purchased  your  ticket  for  any  part  of 
P«.  to  which  the  omnibuses  run,  take  your  seat  and  await  the  time 
of  its  departure.  A  female  is  in  attendance,  and  supplies  you  with 
tidiets.  Having  occasion  yest^day  to  pass  to  the  Champs  des  MarSi 
I  entered  and  obtained  a  ticket,  when  ttoo  instead  of  one  were  fumisli- 
ed.  Madame  immediately  began  to  make  her  explanations,  but  she 
q)oke  so  exceedingly  &st,  that,  although  I  repeatedly  urged  doueemmt^ 
Madame,  doueement,  and  she  seemed  to  attempt  a  slower  speech,  yet» 
my  ears,  little  accustomed  to  discriminate  French*utterances,  proved 
utterly  at  &ult,  and  I  &iled  to  con^rehend  her,  most  zealouely  seeking 
to  miJie  me  understand.  Happily,  a  young  German,  sitting  on  ona 
of  the  cushioned  benches,  stepped  up,  and,  in  his  own  laogli^ge,  asked 
me,  if  I  could  speak  German,  of  which  I  had  not  as  full  knowledge  as 
ot  French,  but  which,  being  noore  slowly  uttered,  I  much  more  readily 
comprehended.  My  eye  had  been  much  more  fiuniliar  than  my  ear 
with  the  French  language,  and  having  wholly  studied  it,  by  kelp,  of 
books,  having  never  had  the  c^^rtunity  of  learning  by  the  ear,  I 
fi>und  the  first  effort  of  my  own  mind  in  attempting  to  speak,  waa  to 
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pUoe  Ute  phrase  before  my  mind,  and  reftd  it  prerioualy  in  n  j  own 
thoughts ;  a  verj  different  effort  from  thinking  in  the  languaage.  The 
iDiatter  was  quite  ludicrous  to  myself,  though  apparently  to  no  one 
else.  But  for  the  young  German,  I  should  have  been  utterly  at  Ik. 
loss.  From  him  I  learned  that  the  second  ticket  was  to  entitle  me  to  a- 
passage  in  another  line  of  omnibuses,  which  would  take  me  up  where 
it  crossed  the  track  of  that  in  which  I  should  leave  the  Bourse ;  the 
latter  passing  into  and  continuing  along  the  Boulevards  and  dropping 
its  pass^igers  at  the  points  of  intersection  with  those  running  acroea 
this  great  thorouhgfare.  The  incident  led  me  to  some  reflections  on  the 
defective  manner  in  which  foreign  languages  are  generally  taught  in  ^ 
our  American  schools.  If  teachers  would  begin  with  words  and. 
phrases,  and  lead  their  pupils  to  think  and  express  their  thoughts  bj 
pral  sounds,  with  which  their  ears  had  been  fitmiliar,  and  which  their 
memory  had  stored  up,  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  man- 
ner of  teaching  the  child,  to  speak.  The  grammar  would  be  easily 
and  better  learned  afterward.  The  practice  is  of  radical  importanoa 
Children  learn  language  first  wholly  through  the  ear,  and  a  great  deal 
quicker  than  through  the  medium  of  the /eye  and  books. 

The  Place  Vendome  is  on  the  site  of  an  old  convent,  which  Louis 
XIV  appropriated  and  embellished,  and  which  thence  bore  the  name 
of  Louis  le  Grand.  It  is  an  octagonal  area,  having  four  large  and  fouor 
small  sides.  It  is  surrounded  with  fine  buildings,  and  until  tiie  first 
revoluticHi  in  1792,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV  occu|»ed  its 
oentre.  It  now  is  distinguished  by  a  cc^umn  erected  in  honor  of  the 
Troieh  armies,  after  a  plan  given  by  Napoleon,  in  1805.  It  is  45 
metres  or  148  feet  high  and  4  metres  or  13  in  diameter,  resting  on  a 
pedestal  8  metres  or  26  feet  high,  and  5  metres  or  16  feet  tooad.  The 
shaft  is  veneered  with  276  plates  of  bronse,  f<H*med  out  of  1,200  pieces 
of  cannon,  taken,  by  the  French  armies,  in  their  battles  with  those  of 
Germany  and  Russia.  The  plates  are  disposed  in  spiral  lines,  and  are 
adorned  with  bas-relie&,  representing  the  principal  exploits  of  the 
campaign  of  1805,  until,  and  comprising,  that  of  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz.  In  the  interior,  a  s{»ral  staircase,  of  176  steps,  as  dark  as  Ere- 
bttSy  affords  opportunity  for  ascending  to  a  gallery,  resting  on  the  os|»-. 
ital  (tf  the  column,  surmounted  by  a  stataie  of  Ni^leon  on  loot,  in  tiie  * 
simple  costume  <^  his  grey  overcoat,  y tih  a  three-com^red  cocked 
hat  <»i  his  head.  A  signal  is  passed  firom  the  top  to  the  bottom  aiid> 
wu  vtrta,  upon  the  descending  or  ^uBcending  of  visitors,  to  prevent  iimt 
ndeeting  on  the  stairway  in  the  dark.  From  th^  summit  of  this  proqi^ 
nai^estic  monumental  memorial  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  we  had  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  environs.    The  Plaee  Vendome  le 
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rendered,  by  this  rich  and  splendid  column,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able localities  in  Paris — ^perhaps  in  the  world !  Whilt  marvellous  re^ 
miniscences  does  the  column  record !  It  would  not  be  surprising,  if 
the  military  chieftan  should,  ere  long,  be  adored  as  a  saint  by  his  idolo- 
trous  worshippers. 

The  Palace  of  the  *  Louvre,  of  all  other  places  inParis,  deserves 
the  most  to  be  visited  and  admired.  Weeks  and  months  might  be 
profitably  spent  in  its  museums,  in  connection  with  studies  in  the  fine 
arts  and  antiquities.  In  point  Oi  architectural  taste  and  grandeur,  it 
has  rivals ;  but,  in  its  treasures,  none.  Here  is  to  be  found  the  most 
complete  collection  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  all  the  great  masters,  both 
ancient  and  modem.  The  French  pronounce  it  so  magnificent,  and 
so  varied,  in  the  richest  productions  of  art,  so  intelligently  and  ad- 
mirably selected,  classified  and  arranged,  as  to  make  it  a  museum  the 
most  interesting  aoid  curious  of  any  in  Europe.  To  visit  Paris  and 
not  see  the  Louvre,  is,  as  they  say,  to  go  to  Rome  and  not  see  the  Pope. 
A  stranger  had  better  never  own  he  had  visited,  the  former,  if  he 
should  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  seen  the  latter ;  for,  the  Lou- 
vre is  Paris  itself  tout  entier,  in  whatever  it  possesses,  most  noble, 
worthy,  grand,  and  imposing  ;  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  chefe-d'ooBUvre, 
the  temple  of  taste,  the  mansion  of  sciences,  the  glory  of  the  fine  arts. 
Much  as  I  admire  its  collections,  I  could  not  be  transported  into  such 
extravgant  laudations,  being  somewhat  naturally,  as  weH  as  religious* 
ly,  opposed  to  the  use  of  hyperbole  and  superlatives ;  especially  when 
my  own  observation  and  comparisons  would  not  authorize  them,  but 
render  the  use  of  them  ridiculous  or  vainly  presumptious.  Such 
excess  may  suit  the  French  taste,  and,  those  of  mercurial  temperament 
like  them,-  but  the  claims  of  sober  truth,  and  its  value,  render  it,  to 
me,  exceedingly  disgusting ;  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  lower  those  that 
indulge  in  them,  greatly,  in  my  estimation. 

Originally,  the  Louvre  was  not  only  a  house,  of  pleasure  for  the 
kings  of  France,  but  a  fortress  for  defense.  Its  andent  tower  was  fiir 
mous  in  feudal  times,  and  became  the  great  centre  of  royal  authority. 
Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.  and  IV.,  and  Louis  XIH.,  XTV.,  and  XV., 
contributed  to  it^  enlargement  and  embellishment ;  but  for  the  founda* 
*  tion  of  its  present  renown,  it  is  indebted  to  the  Kepublican  revolution, 
and  the  genius  of  '^  the  Great  Napoleofl."  Its  museums  are  clasdfidd 
and  subdivided,  according  to  their  nature,  and  the  greater  or  smaller 
number  of  halls  or  apartments  they  occupy.  One  division  compriaes 
all  the  sculptures,  distributed  into  two  distinct  classes — andent  and 
modem.  The  second  division  comprises  the  paiptingii  of  all  the  greet 
masters  of  different  schools. 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

Jfy  captain  and  men,  Oieir  character^  had  io  he  treated  Wee  children^  yield  onty  to  Mem 

auOwrite^  a  pitiful  tale^  perilous  advejUure. 

The  description  of  my  outfit  is  incomplete,  without  some  account  of 
my  captain  and  men,  but  that  could  not  well  be  given  until  I  had  tried 
them. 

Like  children  they  behaved  well  at  first,  performing  their  duties 
with  great  alacrity,  and,  as  we  were  borne  along  by  a  stiff  breeze,,  we 
advanced  rapidly  the  first  day  or  two,  passing  the  pyramids  of  Ghiza, 
of  Abousir,  of  Sakhara,  and  Dashour,  towering  at  intervals  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  distance  of  some  sixty  miles,  it  being  my  inten- 
tion to  push  my  way  up,  without  loitering,  five  or  six  hundred  miles, 
to  the  world-renowned  ruins  of  Thebes,  as  the^first  stage  in  the  ascent, 
leaving  many  interesting  localities  to  be  explored  on  my  return. 

But  matters  soon  began  to  wear  a  less  promising  aspect.  As  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  passed  away,  my  men  grew  remiss,  and  the  wind 
often  lulled  away,  when  the  boat  had  to  be  towed  lazily  along,  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  an  hour,  until  it  freshened  up  again.  This,  however, 
afforded  me  an  excellent  opportunity  to  explore  the  country.  While 
the  men  were  towing  the  boat,  it  was  my  privilege  to  climb  the  bank, 
and  ramble  through  the  fields  and  villages,  to  see  the  sights.  In  this 
way  indeed  I  became  pretty  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
rural  life  in  Egypt,  being  thus  thrown  into  daily  contact  with  the  Fel- 
lahs, or  peasantry  of  the  country. 

In  spite  of  ray  most  energetic  remonstrances,  my  captain  would 
persist  in  making  port  at  night,  to  lie  idly  by  until  morning ;  or,  if  I 
set  up  my  authority,  and  insisted  on  his  taking  advantage  of  a  favora- 
ble wind  to  go  on  afler  dark,  he  would,  be  sure  to  get  to  sleep  and  nm 
llie  vessel  aground  before  we  had  gone  far,  and  then  come  to  me  with 
the  pitiful  tale,  that  it  could  not  be  got  off  till  morning,  so  that,  though 
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I  had  men  enough  to  relieve  each  other  every  three  hours  through  the 
night,  I  found  we  lost  more  time  in  the  attempt  to  proceed,  than  to  lie 
lazily  by. 

And  even  in  the  day  time,  they  would  often'get  to  telling  stories  and 
run  the  vessel  fast  aground,  when  all  hands  would  strip  and  plunge  into 
the  Nile  to  boost  her  off,  making  nothing  of  it,  and  oflen  seeming  to 
enjoy  the  sport,  like  amphibious  animals.     Much  time  was  thus  lost. 

I  have  spoken  of  exercising  authority,  which  may  sound  out  of  place 
as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  passenger,  but  the  necessity  of  it  only 
verifies  the  remark  I  have  already  made,  that  there  is  nothing  in  £^ypt 
like  any  thing  I  have  ever  witnessed  before.  These  people  seem  to 
have  no  way  of  estimating  a  man's  consequence  but  by  the  measure  of 
authority  which  he  exercises  over  them.  I  had  to  threaten  to  bring 
tiie  detain  before  the  consul  very  often,  to  make  him  good. 

Nor  was  I  deemed  impertinent  in  interfering  with  the  management 
of  the  vessel.  Ours  was  a  swift  running  craft,  but  observing  one  day 
boat  after  boat  passing  and  shooting  away  from  us,  I  asked  the  captain 
if  our  sails  did  not  want  changing,  to  wMch  he  replied,  that  they  were 
all  ri^t.  But,  as  the  boats  kept  passing  us,  and,  noticing  that  tfaeir 
8uls  were  adjusted  difl^ently  from  ours,  I  directed  him  rather  author- 
itatively, to  change  them  to  the  same'position — which  he  promptly  did, 
and  no  moi^  boats  passed  us. 

On  another  occasion  I  ventured  upon  an  exercise  of  authority  veil- 
ing, it  way  be  thought,  upon  presumption,  but  the  exigency  seemed  to 
d^nand  it.  The  call  for  bueksheish,  (present)  was  incessant.  For  a 
time  I  bestowed  it  freely,  but  the  more  I  gave,  the  more  they  asked, 
and  seemed  to  expect,  and  I  thought  it  time  ^'  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
with  them,  not  designing  to  deny  them  utterly,  but  to  tutor  them  to  a 
becoming  reserve  in  their  applications,  and  put  tiiem  upon  their  good 
behavior. 

The  vessel  was  in  port,  and  the  captain  sulkily  refused  to  put  her 
upon  her  course,  until  I  had  complied  with  their  demands,  which  I  was 
equally  determined  not  to  do  at  that  time.  There  was  a  fresh  bree^ 
blowing,  and  there  the  vessel  lay ;  the  season  was  wearing  away,  and 
I  had  no  time  to  lose.  Persuasion  was  useless.  I  had  tried  everf 
gentie  expedient  in  vain,  and,  after  holding  a  littie  council  with  myself 
I  determined  to  "  try  what  virtue  there  was"  in  harsher  means.  Hold- 
ing a  littie  cane  in  my  right  hand,  I  raised  it  threateningly,  and,  fixm^ 
my  eye  upon  the  captain's,  ordered  him,  in  a  calm,  decided  tcme,  to 
loose  the  vessel  from  her  ft^tenings,  and  put  her  beibre  the  wind. 
Instantly  he  did  as  he  was  told,  and,  in  a  moment  we  were  oareeriag 
<m  our  way. 
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llie  man  >vho  thus  trembled  in  every,  nerve  at  thii  &rmoti 
of  authority,  stood  six  feet  and  a  half  in  his  dioea,  or  would  if  he  hltd 
had  any,  and  1  would  as  soon  have  grappled  with  a  bear.  But  I  Ipiew 
beforehand  what  he  would  do.  So  cowed  by  opproBsiOB  haye  these 
people  become,  that  they  have  not  the  spirit  even  of  ehUdren.  like/ 
children  they  become  insolent  by  indulgence,  and  tfiee  versa^  quail  under 
the  exercise  of  authority. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  captain  came  to  me  with  the  pitiful  tale,  tbal^ 
they  had  run  out  of  provisions,  and  were  juat  ready  to  starve,  aQ4' 
should  starve  to  death,  if  I  did  not  give  them  a  bucksheish  to  buy  pro- 
visions with:  And  to  enforce  the  affecting  appeal,  they  would  make 
excursions  into  the  fields,  and  come  on  board  with  clover  and  roots, 
which  they  would  take  care  to  chew  in  my  presence,  that  I  might  see 
how  near  they  were  to  starvation,  while  they  were  equally  oace&l  thai 
1  should  not  see  them  take  their  meals. 

Suspecting  how  the  case  stood,  and,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for 
dinner  time,  I  stepped  forward  at  .the  lucky  moment,  raised  a  sail  which 
concealed  them  from  view,  and  lo !  there  they  all  sat  around  a  huge 
dish  of  lentils,  with  d'  houra  bread,  onions,  dsc,  in  great  abundazuoe. 
They  were  a  little  disconcerted  by  the  unexpected  vidt,  but  it  cqred 
them  of  their  importunities,  and  also  of  their  appetite  for  clover  Uki 
roots. 

Another  source  of  annoyance  and  delay* arose  from  the  extreme 
social  proclivities  of  the  captain  and  crew.  Whenever  they  met  a  fel- 
low Arab,  there  was  a  play  of  social  sympathies  at  once,  and  an  open- 
ing wide  of  the  floo'd-gates  of  intercommunication,  just  as  though  tiiey 
had  been  old  acquaintances,  long  separated,  and  were  overjoyed  tp.  see, 
each  other,  when  in  &ct  they  had  never  met  before  in  thioir  lives^  end 
never  expected  to  again.  My  captain  often  loitered  away  his  lime 
with  bis  new  made  acquaintances,  when  the  fresh  wind  was  blowing;, 
and  beckoning  us  on  our  way. 

But,  with  all  the  provoking  negligence  of  my  captain,  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  that  he  was  very  watchful  of  his  charge.  In  all  my 
excursions,  he  manifested  much  solicitude,  lest  some  evil  should  befid 
me — ^more,  however,  I  apprehend,  from  having  the  fear  of  the  ccosul 
before  his  eyes,  than  from  any  affection  for  me.  I  always  went  armed 
with  a  dub,  but  still  my  good  friend,  the  captain,  always .  kept  an  eye 
on  me,  and  often  followed  afler  as  a  sort  of  body  guard. 

I  had  generally  been  very  venturesome,  but,  on  one  oooasion,  I  oame 
so  near  getting  into  trouble,  that  I  became  more  wary.  I  had  wan- 
dered a  considerable  distance  from  the  boat,  nor  did  I  know  that  the 
captaiA  was  any  where  within  hailing  distanoe,  when  I  met  an  Arab 
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with  whom  I  exchanged  salutations,  upon  which  he  advanced  right  up 
to  me,  so  near,  that  I  could  not  use  my  club,  and  I  jumped  across  a 
wide  ditch,  and  he  after  me,  and  by  the  time  he  was  fairly  over,  I  was 
ready  to  spring  back  again,  and  just  at  that  moment  the  captain  made 
his  appearance, 'bawling  out  lustily,  as  though  something  awful  were 
going  to  befal  me.  The  Arab  ran  away,  and  the  captain  came  up  to 
me  in  great  trepidation,  upbraiding  me  severely  for  venturing  away 
80  far  alone,  and  assuring  me,  that  in  a  moment  more  the  fellow  would 
have  disarmed  me,  and  had  me  in  his  power. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Progress  up  (^  NU^^Nm  OddiUes^Water  Lffifng^Rurcd  Villages— A  bit  o/Ex- 
perienc&— Pigeons  and  Pigeon  Howes — Qvrls  wilh  (heir  Pitchers  of  Water. 

A  world  by  itself^  as  Egypt  certainly  is,  scarcely  less  so  is  each  di- 
vision of  it ;  insomuch,  that  the  tourist,  who  has  stumbled  upon  oddi- 
ties, at  every  step,  in  Lower  Egypt  and  enters  upon  his  trip  up  the 
Nile,  supposing  that  he  has  seen  them  all,  iinds  them,  to  his  surprise, 
thickening  upon  him  at  every  turn,  as  he  ascends,  and  of  a  type  as 
diverse  from  those  he  has  seen  below,  as  the  latter  are  from  the  com- 
.  mon-place  objects  of  other  countries. 

The  water  wheel,  with  its  revolving  buckets,  dipping  and  pouring, 
in  ceaseless  evolution,  gives  place  to  the  "  crotch  and  sweep  " — not 
the  majestic  sweep,  such  as  used  to  tower  over  the  wells  of  our  an- 
cestors, whose  place  (O  tempora !)  has  been  supplied  by  the  pump 
handle — nor  such,  indeed,  as  points  towards  heaven,  from  the  decks  of 
their  own  Nile  boats ;  a  single  one  of  which,  if  properly  pivoted  and 
poised,  would  avail  to  raise  the  water  of  the  Nile  at  a  lift — ^but  tiny 
sweeps,  consisting  of  a  scraggy  limb  of  a  tree,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long, 
and  often  spliced  at  that — such  as  are  sometimes  erected  by  a  truant 
boy  for  pastime-^^iot  mounted  upon  the  noble  "  crotch,"  but  suspend- 
ed by  a  string  from  a  cross-bar,  only  four  or  five  feet  high,  which  rests, 
at  each  end,  upon  an  abutment  or  prop  of  dried  day,  or  a  small  up- 
right fragment  of  a  tree.  Thus  poised,  the  big  end  of  the  sweep  pro- 
jects back  not  more  than  two  feet,  terminating  in  a  huge  globe  of  sun- 
burnt clay,  as  a  bucket-lifter.  This  contrivance  is  in  use  in  parts 
of  Lower  Egypt,  but  not  as  an  elevator  upon  the  banks  of  the 
NUe.  ■  •  , 

It  requires  three  or  four  and  sonietimes  five  of  these  little  bits  of 
sweeps,  one  above  another  (each  receding  a  little),  to  raise  the  water 
from  the  Nile  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  each  one  elevating  it  four  or 
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five  feet  to  a  reservoir,  from  which  it  is  taken  by  the  next  above. and 
raised  as  much  higher,  the  uppermost  one  raisuig  it  to  the  troughs 
which  conducts  it  off  into  the  field. 

The  bucket  is  generally  a  skin,  with  a  hoop,  to  give  it  form  at  the 
top.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  operated  to  advantage  as  you  would  oper- 
ate an  old  oaken  bucket,  and  yet,  though  twice  as  large,  it  is  brought 
up  dripping  full  at  every  lifl,  and  to  a  tune  to  which  the  machine  just 
mentioned  could  never  be  made  to  move.  As  it  descends,  it  is  swung 
a  little  to  one  side,  from  a  right  line,  and,  just  before  it  reaches  the 
water,  it  is  brought  back  so  as  to  scoop  it  brimful,  just  as  you  would 
scoop  up  a  dishful.  I  have  stood,  watch  in  hand,  and  seen  twenty 
buckets  full  thus  scooped  up  in  a  minute,  by  a  single  machine,  meaning 
by  this  term,  crotch  and  sweep,  man,  bucket  and  all.  Sometimes,  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  there  are  two  sweeps  to  a  single  cross-bar. 

There  is  oflen  a  set  of  sweeps  thus  rising,  one  above  another,  every 
quarter  of  a  mile,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  sometimes  for  a  great 
distance,  so  that  we  had  them  multiplied  upon  us  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  before  us  and  behind  us,  at  all  times  of  the  day.  Jivd 
a  spectacle  it  truly  is  to  see  them  all  moving  to  the  loud  strains  oi  the 
operators,  which,  meeting  and  mingling,  swell  into  a  chorus  that  re- 
sounds through  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  Nor  less  a  sight  is  it  to  see 
their  naked  bodies  (all  naked  except  roimd  the  waist)— observe  their 
symmetrical  forms,  and  witness  their  elastic«movements,  their  sine^iry  * 
muscles  taking  turns  at  their  task,  as  they  are  brought  into  play  in 
lowering  and  elevating  the  buckets. 

From  the  trough  the  water  flows  out  in  a  main  raised  channel,  as  I 
have  described,  which  soon  branches  off  in  different  directions,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  field  being  divided  off  into  beds  or  squares;  say 
ten  to  twenty  feet  each  way^  with  raised  edges  or  little  embankments, 
all  round  them,  the  fiowing  tide  is  let  into  them,  one  after  another, 
and  the  moisture  is  thus  equalized. 

And  thus  in  parts  of  Lower  or  Northern  Egypt,  a  single  blinded 
ox  (a  little  creature  that  passes  for  an  ox,)  performs  the  labor  in 
'  elevating  the  water  of  the  Nile,  which  requires  the  service  of  three  to 
five  men,  in  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt.  This  looks  as  though  tibe  lat- 
ter were  several  centuries  behind  the  former  in  improvement,  Irtit 
when  it  is  considered  what  cheap  things  men  are  in  Egypt,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  on  which  side  the  advantage  lies.  Of  how  much  more  valueia  ' 
a  man  than  an  ox — said  the  Saviour,  but  here  the  interrogatory  seen^  . 
to  be  reversed.  >• 

Another  new  and  interesting  phase  ni^ets  the  eye  in  ascending  the 
Nile,  in  the  vastly  improved  appearance  of  the  raral  vHlaget,  as 
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from  the  rirer.  What  more  delightfiil  prospect  can  be  preseiited,  in 
an  almost  treeless  land,  than  beautifiil  groves  set  Fith  clustering  domes, 
and  looming  upon  the  vision,  at  intervals,  fn)m  the  rising  grounds  on 
whidi  they  are  located  ? 

lliese  fcMoauty  spots  operate  like  a  cbami  in  the  distance,  but  it  is 
only  in  the  distance  that  the  illusion  is  to  be  enjoyed.  As  you  draw 
near,  the  enchantment  vanishes  away,  the  reality  opens  upon  you,  and, 
perchance,  comes  up  into  your  nostrils.  You  did  not  see  the  town  at 
all — nothing  but  the  trees  and  the  pigeon  houses,  the  mud  huts  of  the 
inhabitants  being  so  low  and  insignificant  that  you  did  not  even  get  a 
glimpse  of  them — ^mere  mud  pens,  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet  square,  hav- 
ing the  hare  ground  for  a  floor,  and  covered  often  witli  'dhoura  straw, 
thrown  loosely  over  the  top,  with  a  hole  upon  one  side  to  crawl  in — 
perfect  bee  hires,  swarming  with  human  beings,  especially  in  some 
localities. 

And  they  are  filthy  to  match.  Lizzards  are  oflen  seen  darting 
about  their  exterior,  while  the  single  interior  apartment  is  all  alive 
With  that  nimble  little  creature,  whose  whereabouts  has  never  yet 
heen  disoovered,  to  say  nothing  of  more  slojr-paced,  shabby  domes- 
tics. In  illostration  of  the  general  undeanness  which  reigns  within, 
I  will  relate  a  bit  of  my  own  experience.  Having  been  told  that  I 
eottld  get  goat's  milk  in  abundance,  at  the  villages  to  put  in  coffee,  I 
despalohed  a  man  for  a  bottle  of  it,  but  feeling  some  misgivings  about 
tiie  region  (^  the  stomach,  I  followed  after.  Falling  in  with  a  girl 
bearing  a  pitcher  of  water  from  the  river,  I  thoi^ht  1  would  test  hear 
sodal  aooessibility,  and  so  I  questioned  her,  in  my  broken  way,  about 
the  milk,  when  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  half  smile  and  half  Iksr,  *'  Aio 
4cuUa — ^Yes,  come  with  me."  Arriving  at  the  hut,  the  mother  was 
called  out,  and,  our  wants  being  made  known,  she  crawled  in,  and  in  a 
moment  more,  came  crawling  out  again,  through  the  low  aperture,  with 
an  earthen  jar  of  milk  in  her  hands,  her  two  thumbs  being  clasped 
inside  and  her  eight  fingers  outside  of  it.  The  rim  of  it  was  besmear- 
ed with  dirt,  in  which  goat's  hair  was  deeply  imbedded.  It  was 
handed  to  the  damsel  to  pour  out,  and  with  her  eight  dirty  filers 
planted  inside,  and  her  two  thumbs  outside,  she  commenced  the  opera- 
tion, and,  as  the  milk  ran  over  the  rim  of  the  vessel,  it  became  turbid 
and  discolored,  by  the  alluvium  which  it  swept  away  with  it  over  the 
^  little  cataract  Au^ !  I  paid  the  price,  gave  the  milk  to  my  Arabs 
(a  pedbct  Oodaend  to  them)  and  was  henceforth  satisfied  to  drink  my 
coffee  without  milk. 

Bvt  tlioae  pigeon  hoases  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  contrast  between 
Ae  loffi  siiabhy  dirdlings  of  t^  people  and  these  palatial  dove'06tcJB, 
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towering  from  their  midst,  often  surmomited  with  beaatilvd  dbmeg 
ornamented  with  demgns.  It  is  said,  thiat  in  some  purt»  of.  Uppcnr 
Egypt,  every  young  man  is  required,  as  an  indis^nsible  preparatory 
step  to  matrimony,  to  possess  himself  of  a  dove-oote.  This  is  where 
the  land  ii^  too  high  to  be  overflowed.  Those  who  undiartand  tlie  re* 
semblance  of  pigeon  manure  to  guano,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
wisdom  of  sudi  a  regulation.  They  also  supply  an  occanonal  ^rate* 
ful  morsel  to  the  poor  peasant. 

These  birds  generally  resemble  our  wild  pigeons,  though  often  they 
are  more  like  our  domestic  doves.  They  are  seen  in  great  numbers 
in  the  fields,  along  the  river  banks,  and  are  frequently  shot  for  game 
by  travellers  ascending  the  Nile.  I  have  often  seen  them  darkening 
the  air  around  their  magnificent  cotes,  reminding  me  strongly  of  the 
beautiful  imagery  of  the  prophet,  t*  As  clouds  and  as.  doves  to  their 
windows." 

Sometimes  the  villages  are  located  a  little  back,  and,  as  the  first 
indication  of  their  existence,  you  observe  a  covey  of  young  girls,  clad 
in  coarse,  dirty,  tattered  raiment,  with  tattoed  &ces,  set  off,  perhaps, 
with  ringlets  and  eardrops,  descending  the  bank  with  their  huge  pitch-r 
ers  or  water  pots,  wading  into  the  river  deep  enough  to  dip  them  Aill, 
and  then,  after  aiding  each  other  in  elevating  them  to  their  cushioned 
heads,  making  the  ascent  (often  steep  and  slippery),  only  by  placing 
each  foot  always  in  the  same  indenture. 

The  bottom  of  this  vessel  is  oval  or  egg-like,  while  it  bilges  out 
hugely  in  the  middle,  and  terminates  in  a  narrow  neck  at  the  top, 
with  a  handle  on  each  side.  The  point  which  rests  upon  the  head 
(centre  of  gravity,)  is  upon  the  sides,  say  six  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom end,  giving  it  an  oblique  position,  like  the  pole  of  the  earth. 
These  vessels  contain  three,  four  and  five  gallons  each,  and  yet  girls 
eight,  ten  and  twelve  years  old,  will  balance  the  tottering  things  thus 
poised,  without  touching  a  finger  to  them,  as  they  would  ascend  a 
steep  which  I  could  scarcely  climb  pitcherless  and  unencumbered— 
and  ascend,  too,  chattering  and  cackling  as  they  go. 

On  one  occasion,  two  girls  set  their  pitchers  down  when  they  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  as  they  were  engaged  in  a  brisk  conversa- 
tion,  one  of  the  rotary  things  started,  of  its  own  accord,  and  rolled 
itself  back  down  the  bank,  breaking  in  pieces  in  the  descent.  The 
poor  girl  looked  intently  after  it,  but,  with  the  stwdsm  of  a  true, 
Moslem,  not  showing  the  slightest  emotion.  After  standing  motion- 
less a  moment,  she  raised  both  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven^  uttered  what 
seamed  a  pious  ejaculation,  and  then,  descending,  filled  the  bottom 
pfrt  of  the  broken  vessel  with  water  and  bore  it  away  homeward.    I 
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have  been  often  thus  reminded  of  the  Old  Testament  damsels,  who^e 
lot  it  was  to  perform  similar  household  duties,  using  the  same  kind  of 
vessel  and  carrying  it,  doubtless,  in  the  same  manner. 

I  should  perhaps,  add,  again,  that  the  above  description  refers  more 
especially  to  the  rural  villages,  there  being,  occasionally,  a  commercial 
town  along  the  Nile,  with  houses  of  uiibumt  brick,  which  presents  a 
somewhat  different  aspect;  thouc^h,  as  to  the  essentials  of  vermin  and 
filth,  there  is  but  little  to  choose. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Sights  on  the  Nile — Pottery  piled  upon  U — iTie  PotUr*s  Whed — Earthenware  m 
Egypt — lit  Extraordinary  Properties — Straw — Scripture  lUustration, 

% 

The  north  wind,  while  it  bore  us  on  our  way,  opposed  an  irresistible 
obstacle  to  all  vessels  coming  down  under  sail.  *  Vessels,  however, 
laden  with  the  products  of  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt,  were  constantly 
passing  us,  all  dismasted,  so  as  to  present  as  little  resistance  as  possi- 
ble to  the  wind,  their  naked  hulls  drifting  with  the  current  at  the  rate 
of  forty  miles  a  day.  The  cargoes  most  conspicuous  to  view  were 
those  of  pottery  and  straw. 

The  pottery,  however,  constitutes  both  boat  and  cargo,  and,  in  tills 
double  capacity,  is  quite  a  little  curiosity.  To  set  it  afloat,  the  large 
earthen  jars  are  fastened  together,  bottom  upwards,  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  to  form  a  float.  Being  thus  filled  with  air,  they  will  bear 
up  an  immense  weight  without  sinking,  and  one  tier  is  piled  upon 
another,  until  a  cargo  larger  than  could  be  stowed  upon  any  boat,  is 
accumulated.  If  need  be,  the  second  and  every  succeeding  tier,  may 
be  also  inverted,  though,  generally,  I  believe,  the  bottom  one  doesliot 
sink  below  the  surface.  These  stacks  of  pottery,  thus  piled  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  Nile,  are  floated  hundreds  of  miles,  to  their  destination, 
in  perfect  safety.  In  case  of  a  blow,  it  is  easy  for  them  to  take  refuge 
in  a  sheltered  place. 

Egypt  seems  to  have  been  pre-eminent  for  its  pottery  from  a  very 
early  period  of  its  history,  as  the  fragmentary  remains  of  it,  every- 
where conspicuous,  amid  the  ruins  of  ancient  splendor,  abundantly 
prove.  And,  what  is  remarkable,  that  ingenious  device,  the  pottei^ 
wheel,  the  operation  of  which  I  have  witnessed,  with  absorbing  inter- 
est, in  our  own  country,  is  the  same  in  construction  with  the  one  I 
have  often  seen  in  operation  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  both  are 
as  identical  with  a  machine  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  portrayed  upon  tbe 
walls  of  the  tombs  painted  three  thousand  years  ago,  as  though  thef 
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had  been  patterned  from  it.  That  Egypt  possessed  this  improvement 
at  that  early  day,  is  thus  made  manifest,  and  the  same  thing  is  evident' 
from  the  form  of  its  ancient  pottery.  •  . 

It  was  here,  undoubtedly,  that  the  Israelites  learned  an  art  whidi 
has  furnished  some  of  the  most  striking  imagery  employed  by  both 
prophets  and  apostles.  "  We  are  the  clay  and  thou  art  our  potter, 
and  we  all  are  the  work  of  thy  hands,"  says  the  prophet,  and  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  illustrations  of  the  apostle,  drawn  from  the  same' 
'  source  1 

So  natural  and  striking  is  the  analogy  between  the  work  of  the  cre- 
ator in  moulding  the  body  of  the  first  man,  and  that  of  the  potter  at 
his  wheel,  moulding  the  shapeless  mass  before  him  into  form,  that  it 
commended  itself  to  the  notice  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  anterior  to 
the  use  made  of  it  in  the  scripture.  Upon  the  walls  of  a  temple  here, 
erected  some  three  thousand  years  ago,  is  represented  a  god,  with 
body  and  limbs  in  the  human  form,  surmounted  by  a  ram's  head,  in 
the  act  of  turning,  with  his  foot,  the  potter's  wheel,  while  his  hands 
are  employed  in  fashioning  a  lump  of  clay,  revolving  upon  it,  into 
form.  From  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  surmounting  it,  "  Knum, 
the  Creator,"  &c.,  has  been  made  out. 

Earthenware  is  still  in  extensive  use  by  the  peasantry  of  Egypt,  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  entire  furniture  of  their 
earthy  huts  consists  of  a  few  earthen  dishes,  and  one  or  two  earthen 
water  pots — that  is  all. 

It  is  also  in  extensive  use  in  the  large  towns,  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  in  extensive  use  everywhere,  for  water  pots,  bottles  and  pitchers, 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  property  claimed  Sor  it  as  a  water 
cooler,  bi  the  large  English  hotel  in  Cairo,  which  is  furnished  in  good 
European  style,  water  is  always  set  upon  the  table  in  coarse,  ugly 
looking,  earthen  bottles,  the  sight  of  which  is  repulsive  enough,  but 
the  many  cool,  refreshing  draughts  I  took  from  them,  were  just  so 
many  drafts  upon  my  regards  in  their  favor  and  I  could  not  help  lik- 
ing them.  I  fonnd,  by  my  own  experience,  that  while  water  will  very 
soon  become  warm  and  unfit  to  drink,  in  the  thickest  glass  bottles,  it 
will  keep  cool  for  hours  in  these  ill  looking  recptacles,  even  when  ex- 
posed to  a  hot  sun.  The  effect  is  due  of  course  to  the  chemically  non- 
conducting property  of  the  clay. 

But  there  irf  an  additional  extraordinary  property  claimed  for  the 
ware  manufactured  in  a  particular  localify,  Kenneh,  in  Middle  Egypt, 
which  is  famous  for  the  extent  of  its  potteries.  To  the  vessels' toade 
from  the  clay  in  that  vicinity,  is  ascribed  a  savory  perfume,  whidh 
gives  to  water  an  aromatic  flavor,  highly  grateful  to  the  taste,  and  the 
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ware  nianuliw^tured  at  that  point,  actually  commands  a  higher  price  in 
the  market,  on  acx^ount  of  this  supposed  extraordinary  property ;  a 
property,  by  the  way,  which  my  sense  of  taste  is  not  suffici^itly  re- 
fined to  detect; 

The  (lay  best  adapted  to  pottery  or  any  other  use,  is  to  be  looked 
for,  of  (^>ur8e,  back  toward  the  outer  edges  of  the  valley,  as  the  deposit 
near  the  river  bank  is  sandy,  while  the  finer  particles' which  form  the 
ccmstitiieiius  of  clay,  not  being  so  readily  precipitated,  are  held  longer 
in  suspen5<io)i.  float  farther  from  the  channel  with  the  overflowing  tide, 
and  are  <ieposited  in  the  comparatively  still  water  near  the  ledges. 

I  said  poUerif  and  straw — there  is  no  end  to  the  cargoes  of  wheat 
straw  (chopped)  which  float  down  the  Nile.  At  Old  Cturo,  I  strolled 
one  day  pa^t  an  immense  yard  piled  full  of  it.  It  is  the  great  straw' 
market,  where  cargoes  from  up  the  Nile  unlade.  Camels  were  con- 
stantly passing  in  and  out,  loaded  downwit^it;  some  delivering  it 
from  the  ve,HSf».l.s,  and  others  tsUiing  it  away  for  private  use. 

It  is  for  Ibdder,  and  especially  for  camels,  that  it  becomes  so  import- 
ant an  article  of  (commerce.  The  camel  is  always  like  himself,  a  crea- 
ture oi"  the  desert.  The  sweet  nourishing  hay,  so  much  to  the  taste  of 
other  anii^jals.  is  poor  picking  for  him — compared  with  it,  he  esteemA 
straw  a  real  luxury,  for  it  approximates  much  nearer  in  character  to 
the  pri<*kly  si  nubs  which  he  crops  with  so  much  zest,  from  his  native 
sands. 

The  thoiigiit  struck  me  that  this  might  furnish  a  key  to  the  mystery 
involved  in  the  complaint  of  the  Israelitish  bondsmen,  that  they  were 
required  **  To  make  brick  without  straw."  This  seems  to  have  been, 
regarded  by  them  as  a  grievous  hardship ;  but  if,  as  is  genarally  sup^ 
posed,  t.he  straw  was  needed  to  mix  with  the  clay,  it  was  no  hardship 
at  all,  tor  wliat  (.concern  was  it  to  the  bondman,  if  his  master  chose 
to  have  it  lefV  out  rather  than  to  fiirnish  it?  And  besides,  there  is  no 
better  cJay  in  the  world,  for  bride  than  is  to  be  found  along  this  Val- 
ley, and  it  is  of  the  same  quality  now  as  when  the  Israelites  bowed 
themselves  to  their  task^  and  of  course  there  was  no  necessity  for 
straw  to  mix  with  it.  They  were  not  required  to  perform  an  impos- 
sibility, or  to  do  what  was  thus  rendered  much  more  difficult  and 
oppre«*sive,  for  they  could  make  brick  as  well  without  straw  as  with  it. 

But  thougli  clay  was  abundant  and  of  good  quality,  it  was  to  be 
looked  for  as  1  have  already  said,  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  and  near 
the  outer  edge  of  the  valley,  to  which  the  finer  particles,  which  form 
day,  are  borne  with  the  flowing  tide,  while  the  coarser  and  heavier 
particles  ar^  thrown  down  sooner.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  camels  were 
needed  in  tlie  operation,  first  to  transport  the  clay  to  the  river  bank. 
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and  then  to  transport  the  water  from  ttie  river  to  the  brickyard.  And 
it  is  equally  plain,  that  fodder  was  necessary  for  the  camek,  and  if  tto 
straw  was  not  famished  for  their  sustenance,  they  might  just  as  well 
haye  been  without  them ;  and  if,  for  lack  of  fodd^,  camels  could  hcHt 
be  employed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  their  places  had  to  be  supplied  by 
the  bondmen,  that  would  be  a  grievous  hardship  indeed,  and  well 
might  they  complain,  bitterly,  as  they  did, 

I  will  simply  add,  that  this  being  the  country  where ,  the  manners, 
customs  and  domestic  habits  of  the  Israelites  were  formed,  and  wit^ 
which  they  always  had  considerable  intercourse,  almost  as  many 
things  meet  the  observation  here  to  illustrate  the  pages  of  scripture 
history,  as  in  Palestine  itself.  Not  a  day  passes  wiliiout  pres^iting 
me  with  objects  suggestive  of  some  phase  of  sacred  story,  and  remnd' 
ing  me  that  1  am  in  one  of  the  ^'  Lands  of  the  Bible/' 


GHAPTBR  XXI. 
Story  of  EmMack. 

My  captain  and  men,  in  common  with  their  countrymen  in  general, 
spent  much  of  their  time  in  story  telling,  collecting  in  little  squads 
upon  the  deck,  each  taking  his  turn  in  entertaining  the  company. 
While  thns  engaged,  as  I  have  said,  they  would  often  run  the  vessel 
aground,  perhaps  right  in  the  midst  of  a  merry  laugh ;  and  sometimes, 
after  having  tugged  in  the  water  up  to  their  nedcs,  to  get  her  afloat, 
they  would  run  her  into  the  sand  a  second  time,  before  a  single  story 
was  ended,  when  the  same  scene  had  to  be  acted  over. 

Sometimes  I  would  linger  within  hearing,  and  slily  participate  in  the 

entertainment.     I  could  not,  of  course,  with  the  scanty  stock  of  Arabic 

I  had  acquired  since  I  had  been  in  the  country,  spell  out  the  entire  gist 
of  their  stories,  but  I  could  often  understand  enough  to  interest  my 

cariosity.  On  one  occasion,  particularly,  I  became  so  much  interested, 
that  I  requested  the  narrator  to  repeat  his  tale  two  or  three  times, 
and  thus,  with  some  collateral  help,  I  completely  mastered  it,  and  I 
congratulate  myself  upon  being  able  here  to  give  a  copy  of  it  in  Eng- 
lish. It  is  scarcely  excelled  in  unique  drollery  by  the  best  in  Uie 
*'  ArabiKn  Night's  Imtertainm^its,"  and  it  has  the  same  general  char* 
aeteristics  of  humor  and  wit,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  probabiliilrf 
In  the  incidents  of  the  narrative,  an  extravagance  which  seems  to  per- 
vade  all  Eastern  tales. 

"  About  four  Malagas  from'j.Tanta,"  "  commenoed  he,  "  is  the  vil- 
lage of  asses.    The  people  there  are  so  stupid  ikat  t^ey  cannot  oouat 
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their  own  feet.     But  one  man  in  the  place  ever  progressed  so  &r  as 
that  in  the  science  of  numbers,  and  he  became  so  famous  that  pilgrim- 
ages are  made  to  his  tomb.     The  whole  town  once  lay  a-bed  all  day^  ♦* 
thinking  the  sun  had  not  risen,  because  the  Muezzin  had  the  sore  throal 
^and  could  not  call  them  to  prayers. 

"  One  day,  as  a  woman  of  the  village  of  asses  was  going  for  a  pitcher 
of  water,  she  saw  something  under  a  palm  tree,.and  she  thought  she 
would  run,  but  she  saw  that  it  had  arms,  and  legs,  and  a  head,  bnt  was 
hunchbacked  and  deformed,  and  she  could  think  of  nothing  to  liken  it 
to,  and  she  thought  it  was  brought  there  by  the  birds,  and  so  she  came 
and  sat  'down  by  its  side  and  said  '  Little  crooked  thing,  whence  oom- 
est  thou  1 '  And  he  said  '  Hak ! '  And  she  shook  him  again,  and  said, 
*  Oh,  most  wonderful !  Who  art  thou,  and  what  is  thy  name  1 '  And 
he  said  '  Hak,  Hak ! '  And  she  said,  '*I  will  adopt  him  for  the  drol* 
lery  of  his  name.' 

"  Hunchback  grew  up  to  be  a  man,  and  became  as  &mous  for  the 
oddity  of  his  mind  as  for  that  of  his  person,  and  eventually  he  rose 
to  great  distinction  in  the  village  of  asses,  for  his  superior  wisdom^ 
But  the  honors  heaped  upon  him  by  the  simple  people  around  him 
made  him  ambitious  and  vain,  and  he  said  '  I  will  go  to  the  great  city 
of  Cairo,  to  seek  my  fortune  ; '  and  so,  with  two  dozen  fowls  and  what 
else  he  could  pack  upon  an  ass,  he  started  on  his  way. 

"Arriving  in  Cairo,  he  met  a  man,  who  said  to -him,  'O,  Hak, 
Hak !  I  have  heard  that  the  people  of  Kaffir  Hemmir  believe  that  aU 
wisdom  consists  in  a  long  beard ;  sell  me  your  fowls  and  I  will  give 
you  a  cosmetic  which  will  make  the  beard  grow  long  in  a  night.* 
And  so  Hak-Hak  sold  him  his  fowls,  and,  receiving  the  cosmetic  in 
return,  hastened  back  to  the  village  of  asses  to  proclaim  its  virtues. 
And,  as  a  crier  went  through  the  streets,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  said 
'  O  ye  people  of  Kaffiir  Hemmir,  come  and  buy  a  cosmetic,  which  will 
make,  the  beard  grow  long  in  a  night ;'  and  so  great  was  the  joy  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  they  ran  against  one  another,  as  they  hastened  to  get 
a  supply  of  the  precious  drug,  while  it  lasted  ;  and  before  night  his 
whole  stock*  in  trade  was  gone. 

"The  people  of  the  village  of  asses  all  dreamed  of  being  in  para- 
dise that  night,  and  of  having  every  wish  gratified,  as  soon  as  it  rose 
in  their  minds.  But  morning  broke,  and  lo !  the  beards  of  the  men 
all  dropped  off,  and  their  wives  set  up  such  a  laugh  at  their  expense,  that 
they  all  ran  away  to  get  out  of  sight ;  but,  jostling  against  each  other 
as  they  ran,  and  seeing  that  all  were  in  the  same  plight,  they  took 
oourage  and  concluded  to  go  back  and  make  the  beist  of  it ;  and  thej 
all  returned  to  their  houaes.  '' 
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**'  Next  day  the  people  of  the  village  of  asses  held  a  greatf  council, 
to  determme  what  should  be  done  with  Hak-IJak,  who  had  broilght  so 
great  a  disgrace  upon  them.  For  a  time  the  council  was  greatly  di* 
vided  in  opinion,  some  advising  one  thing  and  some  another ;  but  a,t 
length  it  was  proposed  to  sack  him  and  throw  him  into  the  Nile,  and 
all  the  people  of  Kaffir  Hemmir  said  '  Amen ! ' 

And  they  sacked  him  and  put  him  on  an  ass,  and  gave  him  in  charge 
to  a  keeper  to  do  to  him  as  the  council  had  determined.  And  his* 
keeper  journeyed  on  with  him  until  it  was  time  to  feed ;  and  he  took 
the  sack  and  laid  it  down  by  the  path,  and,  while  the  ass  was  feeding^ 
he  laid  himself  down  and  fell  asleep  ;  and  as  he  slept,  a  shepherd  cam^ 
along  with  a  flock  of  sheep,  and,  seeing  the  sack,  and  Uirough  a  hole 
in  it,  an  eye,  great  fear  fell  upon  him,  for  he  had  never  seen  a  sack 
with  an  eye  before.  And  he  said,  *  O  sack !  tell  me,  what  meaneth 
this  ? '  And  the  eye  became  a  mouth,  and  said,  ^  I  am  Hak-Hak !  I 
was  commanded  to  go  and  marry  the  Sultan's  daughter,  and  because  I 
reflised,  they  have  put  me  in  this  sack,  and  are  compelling  me  to  go.' 
And  the  shepherd  said  ^  O,  Hak-Hak,  how  gladly  would  I  exchimga 
place^  with  thee ! '  And  he  untied  the  sack  and  Hak-IIak  jumped  out 
and  he  jumped  in,  and  so  delighted  was  he  with  his  change  of  circum- 
stances, that  he  gave  Hak-Hak  his  flock  of  sheep. 

"  The  next  day  the  villagers  were  struck  with  great  fear  tow  see  Hak- 
Hak  coming  into  town  driving  a  flock  of  sheep,  for  they  supposed  he 
was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  had  come  back  to  punish  them,  and  they 
all  ran  away ;  and  Hak-Hak  lifted  up  his  voice  and  said,  '  Ye  people 
of  Kafflr  Hemmir,  why  do  you  run  away  ?  Come  back  to  your  houses.' 
And  they  ran  so  much  the  faster. 

Meantime,  Abdallah,  awaking  out  of  sleep,  had  replaced  the  sack 
upon  the  ass,  and  journeyed  on.  Arriving  at  the  Nile,  he  threw  it  in, 
with  the  exclamation,  *  Into  the  hands  of  the  prophet  I  commit  thee, 
O  Hak-Hak!' 

"Returning  to  the  village  of  asses,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  lo, 
there  was  Hak-Hak  and  the  people  all  running  away,  and  he  was 
afraid,  and  ran  away  too,  and  they  ran  all  night  without  stopping,  sup- 
posing that  Hak-Hak  was  after  them. 

"  But  Hak-Hak  was  not  so  foolish — ^while  the  people  were  running, 
he  went  into  their  houses  and  ate  the  good  things  they  had  left  behind. 
The  next  day  he  sent  a  messenger,  who  cried  aloud  and  said,  '  O  ye 
people  of  Kaffir  Hemmir,  this  is  the  meissage  that  I  bring  unto  yoU ; 
that  ye  give  to '  Hak-Hak  your  daughters  in  marriage,  and  he  will  be 
at  peace  with  you— do  this  and  come  back  to  your  houses.'     And  so 
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the  people  of  the  village  of  asses  recovered  from  their  fright,  gave 
tS^r  daughters  in  marriage  to  Hak-Hak,  and  went  back  to  their  houses." 

1  will  add,  th$t  I  have  dnoe  seen  some  fragments  of  this  story,  a 
very  imperfect  version  of  only  a  part  of  it,  in  print,  as  narrated  by 
an  English  traveller,  who  doubtless  derived  it  from  a  similar  source. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  fimny  things  that  may  be  culled  from  the  con- 
versational droppings  which  are  c(Hitinually  &lling  upon  the  ear  here. 
•The  above  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  innumerable  tales,  of  a  kindred 
character,  which  every  one,  who  is  at  the  pains,  may  gather  up  and 
preserve.  They  have  professional  story-tellers,  whose  special  business 
it  is  to  spin  ^^  yams  "  of  this  sort,  for  entertainment,  at  social  gather- 
ii^,  ei^ecially  at  cofiee  houses. 

The  scene  of  the  above  is  laid  in  the  Delta,  Tanta  being  about  midr 
way  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile.  It  is  famous  for  the  semir 
annual  pilgrimages  made  to  it  in  honor  of  an  eminent  saint  sepuldired 
thxa^.  Tile  great  pilgrim  army  assembled  at  his  tomb,  every  six 
months,  is  said  to  amount  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons,  many 
of  them  from  a&r.  A  great  fair  is  held  by  the  devotees  at  the  aeme 
time. 

CHAPTER  XXIL 

Interview  with  Egyptian  Ladie9 — Spinning  OoiUm — Novd  Mode — OoUon  ca  a  Pto 
dud — 7%e  Mm  of  Egypt — Their  Ghanukr  amd  Habiii, 

Scarcely  did  I  ^iter  a  cotton  field  up<m  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  with- 
out scaring  up  women,  who  ran  like  deer  at  my  approach.  I  did  not 
so  much  wonder  at  their  running,  as  that  they  should  be  ttiere  at  alL 
There  were  no  signs  of  their  having  been  employed  in  picking  cotton, 
though  the  belles  were  open,  and  the  crop  of  course,  mature.  I  noticed 
however,  that  each  seemed  to  have  something  in  one  hand  as  she  ran. 

Luckily,  I  came  upon  a  brace  of  them  unobserved,  and,  lo,  they  were 
spinning  cotton,  picking  it  from  the  bolles  and  sitting  themselves  down 
beneatii  the  shade  of  the  little  cotton  trees  to  spin  it  up.  The  mystery 
was  now  solved — it  was  the  spinning  apparatus,  with  the  yam  on  it! 
which  was  borne  away  with  them,  an  affair  so  light  and  simple,  as  to 
be  no  incumbrance  to  them  in  their  flight.  It  verily  seemed  the  pro* 
duct  of  the  very  first  thought  ever  expended  upon  a  spinning  contri- 
vance. I  lingered  in  breathless  silence  to  M^itness  its  operations,  edg- 
ing along  so  near  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  mastering  the  philosophy 
of  it  without  stopping.  But,  just  as  I  had  gotten  pi^t,  and  was  quick- 
ening my  steps  a  little,  I  looked  around,  and,  lo,  the  two  ladies  were 
half  way  across  the  field,  ''  streaking  it,"  for  their  huts,  Uieir  rags  fly- 
ing in  the  wind. 
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Who  has  not,  when  a  child,  amused  himself  in  twirling  a  top  t  That 
is  it — ^tiie  child's  top  is  a  perfect  image  of  the  spinning  machine  I  am 
attempting  to  describe,  only  bend  the  wire  pivot  on  whi<*h  it  turns,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  knob,  into  a  hook — ^that  makes  it  complete.  Now 
turn  it  bottom  upwards  and  commence  spinning.  The  haridl<^  thus  be- 
ing turned  downwards,  forms  the  wooden  spindle,  around  whidi  sup- 
pose a  thread  to  be  comm^ticed  at  one  end — pass  the  other  end  through 
tiie  hook  at  the  top  and  hold  |it,  together  with  a  lock  ot'  c^otton,  to 
which  it  is  joined,  in  one  hand,  while,  with-  the  other  band,  you  seize 
the  lower  end  of  the  spindle  and  give  it  a  twirl.  It  will  trontinue  to 
twirl  long  enough  to  twist  a  thread  two  feet  long,  a8  fast  a8  it  is  drawn 
out  by  the  descending  weight  of  the  machine,  which  hangs  suspended 
from,  your  hand  by  the  thread  it  is  sfnnning.  By  the  time  it  has 
ceased  to  twirl,  your  thread  is  twisted,  which  you  will  wind  around 
the  spindle  with  your  hand,  slipping  it  off  the  hdok  for  the  purpose, 
and  tiien  slipping  it  back  again  to  repeat  the  twirl,  until  your  spindle 
is  full. 

Such  is  the  spinning  machine  in  use  throughout  Egypt  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  I  have  looked  for  it  among  ^e  pictorial  i*epresentations 
upon  die  tombs  without  success,  and  yet,  I  doubt  not  it  is  thus  me- 
morialized as  an  implement  in  use  with  the  andent  Egyptians.  I  have 
often  seen  it  in  use  in  the  towns  and  villages,  as  well  a^  in  the  cotton 
fields. 

Can  anything  be  more  primitive  1  And  to  find  it  in  operation  in 
the  fields,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  plant  which  yields  tlie  cotton  it 
spins-4-what  earlier  or  cruder  stag^,  in  domestic  manufa<^tiire,  con  be 
conceived,  unless  it  were  to  twist  a  thread  with  the  fingers  f  ft  seems 
to  aate-date  the  pyramids.  Not  even  the  flax-dressing  prooen^  1  have 
described,  savors  more  of  antiquity.  ^ 

I  said  "  beneath  the  little  cotton  trees" — the  cotton  plant  of  Egypt 
being  a  triennial,  as  large  the  third  year  of  its  growth  as  a  peach  tree 
of  the  same  age,  and  more  ample  of  leaf,  to  afford  prote<*ti<>n  from  the 
sun. 

The  Valley  of  the  Nile  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of 
cotton,  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of  our  sea  island ;  and,  as  peasant 
labor  here  is  cheaper  than  slave  labor  with  us,  they  might  easily  under- 
8^  and  supercede  us  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  if  they  had  energy 
enough,  protection  (of  private  rights)  enough,  and  land  enough.  To 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  however,  in  this  a«  in  other  par- 
ticulars, a  Mohammed  Ali  is  needed  at  the  helm. 

But,  while  the  women  ran  away,  I  had  evidence  enough  in  this  very 
excursion,  that  the  opposite  sex  show  a  disposition  to  cultivate  your 
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acquaintance,  even  to  rudeness,  approaching  you  with  a  disgusting 
fiuniliarity.  Their  salutations,  however,  are  rather  sentimental  than 
otherwise.  Their  "  good  morning ! "  (salama !)  is  uttered  with  em- 
phatic warn^th,  accom^nied  by  a  sentimental  movement  of  the  hand, 
first  to  the  breast  and  then  to  the  fof'ehead.  But  there  is  another  form 
of  salutation  practised  by  the  better  class,  which,  perhaps,  is  still 
more  sentimental,  and  which  consists  in  touching  the  right  hand  to 
yours  and  kissing  it  just  at  the  point  of  contact.  It  is  a  delicate  sub- 
stitute for  kissing  your  hand.  Both  methods  have  struck  me  rather 
pleasantly. 

Their  readiness  to  divide  with  you  even  to  their  last  crust,  has,  I 
think,  given  rise  to  erroneous  impressions,  in  reference  to  Arab  hospi- 
tality. It  seems  to  me  that  appearances  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
reality.  I  would  not  wantonly  spoil  any  man's  good  opinion  of  any 
representative  of  our  common  humanity,  wherever  he  may  turn  up ; 
but,  really,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  and  observation  go,  I  cannot 
endorse  the  certificates  of  character  which  have  sometimes  bean  too 
hastily  given.  I  have  often  been  the  recipient  of  their  favors,  some- 
times officiously  obtruded  upon  me,  but  never  that  I  did  not  detect  a 
lurking  expectation,  that  they  would  be  far  more  than  indemnified  by 
a  hucksheish  in  return,  and  a  manifest  disappointment^  if  the  anticipated 
boon  was  not  forthcoming ;  and  I  have  had  them  come  running  after 
me  for  it,  when  I  have  been  a  little  remiss  in  my  reciprocations. 
And  I  will  go  farther  and  say,  that  those  who  are  most  officious  in 
their  proffers  of  kindness,  are  often  the  very  ones  to  turn  round  and 
rob  you,  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  I  have  had  them  steal  from 
me  in  the  very  act  of  conferring  a  &vor,  that  method  being  taken  to 
cover  the  robbery.  Still,  for  humanity's  sake,  I  should  hope,  that 
some  of  them  are  honest.  Alas,  how  sear  does  the  human  heart  be- 
come under  the  blighting  influence  of  oppression — how  barren  of 
every  virtue ! 

In  passing  through  the  villages,  it  is  common  to  see  groups  of  men 
squatted  upon  a  divan  around  the  interior  of  a  coffee  house,  or  ranged 
along  the  exterior,  enjoying  the  luxury  of  the  pipe,  telling  stories  and 
making  merry.  Wonderfiil,  indeed,  is  the  play  given  to  their  social 
sympathies,  by  the  inspiration  of  coffee  and  the  pipe.  These  gentle 
stimulants  seem  to  have  an  effect  upon  them  analagous  to  that  of  tea 
upon  the  softer  sex,  only  more  marked,  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz., 
that  their  systems  have  nev^  been*  inured  to  the  stronger  stimulants, 
and  thus  had  their  finer  susceptibilities  burned  out.  The  mass  of  tlia 
people  never  drink  intoxicating  liquor.  If  it  were  not  forbidden  by 
the  Koran,  they  have  not  the  means  to  obtain  it,  and  they  are  not  ac- 
customed even  to  the  stimulus  of  meat. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 

*  Want  of  a  Tnarkei,  cornfields^  (heir  extent^  railroads^  efeci  of  Viemj  western  A(Mpf!to2%, 
wohfeSf  a  tragic  scene^  attending  a  singing  school^  a  hackwoodsman,  his  lingo^  neigh- 
horhood  spi'ees,  removing  to  a  new  camping  ground^  mosquitoes^  naiure*s  concert 
disttirbedj  a  predicament^  raiUesnakes^  whiskey  as  an  antidote^  a  case^  curiosOies. 

The  market  is  at  a  distance,  the  roads  in  a  bad  state,  and  the  cost 
and  trouble  of  transportation  so  great,  that  the  farmer  prefers  to  live 
entirely  within  himself,  and  leave  the  work  of  exportation  to  those 
who  have  convenient  markets  and  better  facilities.    / 

Corn  is  the  main  article  of  culture,  and  pork  the  staple  for  what 
exportation  is  carried  on.  The  cornfields  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  are  mat- 
ters  of  such  notoriety,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recapitulate 
the  details.  Their  size  and  extent  are  not  exaggerated  by  the  accounts 
that  we  see  of  them.  I  have  stood  upon  a  level  prairie  surrounded 
by  com  in  all  directions  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  a  person 
may  ride  days  at  a  time  and  not  lose  sight  of  cornfields.  This  only 
occurs  in  Illinois  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Iowa. 

It  remains  for  the  railroads  now  in  progress  to  develope  the  resour- 
ces of  this  vast  and  productive  region,  and  do  for  it  what  the  railroads 
of  Illinois  have  done  for  that  State,  viz :  bring  its  furthest  comers 
within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  our  great  lakes  and  seaport  markets,  and 
secure  to  the  Iowa  farmer  the  advantages  now  possessed  by  his  eastern 
brethren.  The  people  arc  a  generous,  hospitable  and  social  class  of 
inhabitants,  and  a  traveler  is  never  refused  a  bed  and  the  very  best 
that  the  house  affords.  The  information  he  brings  from  the  outer 
world  is  eagerly  received,  and,  in  most  cases,  considered  an  ample 
equivalent  for  all  trouble  and  expense. 

The  sojourner  must  be  content  with  com  bread,  pork  and  potatoes, 
sweet  butter,  and  rich  milk,  and  these  he  is  always  welcome  to.  As 
there  are  no  taverns  except  in  villages,  every  farmer  hangs  out  the 
latch-string  for  travelers,  and  in  fact  he  can  do  no  less  in  common  hu- 
manity, for  a  traveler  compelled  to  traverse  the  prairies  in  the  night, 
soon  loses  his  way  and  wanders  he  knows  not  whither. 

Of  wild  animals  there  are  few.     The  prairie  wolf,  a  small  grqr 
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wolf  that  burrows  in  the  ground,  is  dangerous  to  sheep,  but  does  not 
attack  men,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  when  driven  to  desperation  by 
hunger,  and  emboldened  by  overwhelming  numbers.  In  the  timbered 
regions  the  black  wolf  is  sometimes  found,  very  large  and  fierce,  and 
is  a  dangerous  enemy  when  urged  by  starvation.  During  the  winters 
of  '54  and  '55,  (which  were  unprecedented  for  severity,)  not  only  were 
men,  women,  and  children  frozen  to  death,  but  some  fell  victims  to 
the  ferocity  of  these  ravenous  beftsts.  A  case  of  peculiar  aggravation 
fell  within  my  notice  during  the  winter  of  '55.  A  man  and  his  two 
daughters,  while  on  their  return  from  singing  school,  on  a  dark  and 
stormy  night,  were  attacked  by  three  large  black  wolves.  The  tiMe 
were  all  upon  one  horse,  and  had  opportunity  neither  for  escape  or 
defence.  One  of  the  girls,  paralyzed  by  fright,  lost  her  hold,  and  fell, 
and  was  quickly  torn  in  pieces.  The  &ther  and  sister  hastened  away, 
with  the  shrieks  of  the  poor  girl  in  their  ears. 

An  illustration  of  the  peculiar  severity  of  a  winter  on  the  prairie 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  related  to  me  by  a  fermer,  of  his  having  hsA 
thirteen  head  of  cattle  frozen  in  their  tracks  in  one  night  Some  lay 
upon  the  ground  as  they  had  composed  themselves  to  rest  the  night 
before,  and  others  stood  upon  their  feet,  stark  and  stiff)  a  fearful  com- 
ment upon.the  practice  of  leaving  cattle  exposed  to  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather,  without  shelter,  as  is  the  conimon  custom. 

The  population  of  Iowa  is  intermixed  with  a  portion  of  southerners, 
mostly  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  who,  as  a  class,  fefm 
the  poorest  part  of  the  community,  possessing  the  least  ^terprise  and 
energy  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  State,  as  their  dilapidated 
cabins,  and  poverty-stricken  appearance  plainly  show.  Hie  people 
have  introduced  many  of  the  southern  provincialisms,  which  being  in- 
termixed with  the  eastern  idioms,  form  a  dialect  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try. "  I  reckon,"  "  I  allow,"  "  let  on,"  and  sudi  like,  are  derived 
from  the  South.  It  is  hard  to  assign  a  meaning  to  many  of  them,  as 
they  are  used  indiscriminately,  and  the  hearer  is  left  to  his  conjectures 
for  the  application.  The  habit  of  using  these  phrases  pervades  wD 
dasses,  more  or  less,  and  none  are  free  from  them. 

We  were  camped  once  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  school  house,  in 
which  we  learned  there  was  to  be  a  singing  school  on  the  night  of  dor 
arrival.  So  when  everything  was  made  snug,  and  the  supper  dishes 
out  of  the  way,  it  was  decided  that  the  party  should  attend.  It  ww 
yery  much  like  any  other  singing  school,  though  we  were  not  muob 
edified  by  the  singing,  as  the  presence  of  our  party  in  such  formidable 
numbers,  rather  abashed  the  young  ladies,  so  that  they  didnot&pUy 
iheir  ability  to  any  great  extent,  while  the  young  gentlemen  regwrdca 
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te,  fts  usual,  with  no  very  friendly  feelings,  for  there  were  dome  in  the 
"ptaty  that  Were  inveterate  gi^lers,  and  with  all  tiie  instnietions  and 
ifrowns  of  the  •*  oldsters,"  could  not  be  taught  to  keep  tiidr  faces 
straight,  under  the  original  remarks  and  droll  comparisons  of  the  two 
'Wags  of  the  party,  who  considered  everything  they  saw,  legitimate 
•game  for  fun,  so  that  the  country  beaux  saw  very  plainly  that  thejr 
were  laughed  at,  and  resented  it  accordingly.  Their  bashfulness  ope- 
Tated  to  su<^  an  extent,  that  they  allowed  the  young  ladies  to  go  home 
ialone,  and  we  did  not  feel  bound  to  supply  the  deficiency.  But  tlieir 
-Qgtural  diffidence  did  not  seem  equal  to  that  of  their  beaux,  for  we 
'heaitl  spoken,  in  tones  evidently  intended  for  our  ears,  "  Pd  Hke  to  gH 
<one  of  them  ere  railroaders  to  go  home  with  me,"  to  which  was  re- 
plied, ^'  I  reckon  he'd  better  go  long  with  me,  he'd  git  to  go  ^  heap 
lurder."  The  logic  and  manner  of  delivery  of  the  latter  were  condu- 
cive, but  Mre  preferred  our  blankets  to  a  tramp  across  the  prairie  at 
^luglit,  wit^  such  ispecimens  of  the  sex. 

There  are  a  good  many  deer  still  to  be  found  oil  the  prairies  and 
'inhabiting  t^e  groves  and  timbered  land  that  borders  the  Mississippi 
4ttid  its  tributaries,  the  Iowa,  Skunk  and  Des  Moines  Rivers ;  and  now 
,aiid  tiien  may  be  met  in  the  woods,  a  specimen  of  the  genuine  hnxk- 
woodsman,  rough  and  hearty,  sociable  and  fiill  of  yams  relating  to  hb 
^iing.  Ins  ride  and  dogs  being  as  rough  as  himself.  The  hunter  holds 
m  special  contempt  the  exploits  of  amateur  shooters,  with  their  double 
'barrelled  shot  guns,  and  finely  polished  rifles,  turns  up  his  nose  at  the 
i&t,  sdeek  pointer,  and  declares  that  he  would  not  give  his  favorite  black 
>ban  or  greyhound  for  a  hundred  of  them.  He  generally  carries  an 
i^HA.  fashioned  rifle,  that  has  been'an  heir-loom  in  the  family,  and  which 
fisjvalued'for  its  good  qualities  rather  than  its  appearance.  All  bright 
^omaments,  such  as  are  valued  on  our  finished  rifles,  are  carefully 
avoided,  and  the  bladker  the  barrel,  and  greasier  the  stock,  the  more  it 
.«» este^ned,  ao  long  as  there  is  afbor^Khat  will  send  the  bail  to  the 
i  very  spot  intended,  and  without  &il.  We  often  met,  in  the  timbered 
iUiiffi  of  the  Skunk  River,  an  old  hunter  who  was  one  of  the  fioneen 
of  dhe  country,  and  as  he  was  very  talkative,  and  had  plenty  of  stories 
.to  tcdl,  wesoon  became  well  acquainted.  He  kept  the  boys  listening 
?  to  lilm  many  a  half  hour,  when  they  shouldlave  been  at  work,  relating 
.iterries  of  the  pioaeer  days,  hunting  exploits,J&c. 

He  loved  most  dearly  his  uncouth  oH  rifle.B  Holding  it  up,  and 
•looking  at  it  affectionately,  he  would  say  iJ^'^Mebby  you  tlrink,  boys, 
-ttMtj  this  ere  old  gun  wont  shoot,  cause  she  haint  got  any  shiny  fixens 
«nd  fbnoy 'flumididdlea  on  her ;  but  I  tell  yoaJ|[she11  put  a  bkll  ri^t 
^ktto^tiva^vfpdt'tirery  time.     I  don^t want  none  <tf  yer  iraas  aiid  '6^- 
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man  silver  fixens  round  my  old  Continentaler.  Why,  look  a  yer ! 
Pre  actilly  seed  a  feller  come  out  yere  with  one  o'  them  are  &noy 
fixed  up  oonsams,  and  what  he  called  a  shootin^  jacket,  and  big  boote 
that  buckled  up  around  his  chin,  and  a  little  pinter  and  setter  dc^.  I 
told  him  his  pinter  want  good  for  nothin'  only  to  set  by  the  fire  and 
pint  at  the  vittles.  Well,  he  had  brass  and  silver  on  that  are  gun  to 
that  amount  that  he  actilly.  skeered  every  deer  and  turkey  out  of  the 
woods,  'fore  he  got  in  haff  a  mild  of  'em.  He  said  it  cost  sixty  doL 
/lars,  and  I  reckon  like  enuff  it  did,  •  but  it  want  no  'count  here.  He 
might  jest  as  well  hev  took  a  lookin'  glass  and  tried  to  run  up  'long- 
side  of  a  deer  with  it  as  that  are  thing,  for  the  sun  flashed  and  flickered 
on  it  so  you  could  a  seen  it  ^  mild,  and  the  deer  and  turkey  keeps 
their  eyes  open  nowdays — ^they're  gittin'  right  skerce,  too.  He  'low'd 
this  yer  old  thing  would  n't  shoot,  cause  'twant  shiney ;  but  I  soon 
showed  him  the  difl*erence.  And  then  he  couldn't  shoot  no  way  'till 
he  got  propped  up  'longside  of  a  tree  or  sumthin  'ruther — that's  wbafc 
I  call  pop  shootin'.  I  wouldn't  a  minded  lettin'  of  him  shoot  at  me 
all  day  for  two  bits  a  shot."  He  then  proceeded  to  act  out  for  our 
benefit  his  description,  with  all  kinds  of  comical  gestures  and  motiooi^ 
Thus  he  continued :  *^  He'd  git  behind  a  tree,  and  he'd  twist  and  screw^ 
and  shut  one  eye  and  blink  t'other  one — then  he'd  twist  and  screw  agin, 
and  then  he'd  pull  the  trigger  and  find  out  that  the  gun  want  cocked — 
then  he'd  have  to  begin  agin,  and  afore  he  got  to  shoot  the  game  waa 
a  mild  off.  He  said  he  was  rewralizin'  or  somethin'  'ruther ;  I  dunno 
what  he  meant,  without  'twas  that  he  was  tryin'  to  see  how  big  a  fool 
he  could  make  of  himself  The  last  I  seen  of  him,  he  was  stuck  in 
the  mud,  down  there  on  the  Skunk  bottom,  hoUerin'  like  blazes.  He 
was  a  little  feller,  and  I  don't  know  but  what  he  went  under.  The 
pinter  and  setter  snarled  at  old  Hge,  and  he  took  hold  of  him  and 
shook  him  into  mince  meat  afore  I  could  get  him  off." 

This  veteran  pioneer  rendered  himself  useful  to  us  in  m'any  waya 
He  had  ranged  the  woods  in  his  vicinity  for  many  years,  and  had  told 
his  stories  to  the  first  government  surveyor  that  had  ever  penetrated 
the  region,  and  consequently  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  land- 
marks, township  and  section  comers  that  had  been  made  by  them. 
We  had  only  to  ask  his  assistance  in  finding  any  particular  witne« 
stump  or  monument,  fnd  he  could  take  a  line  through  underbnidi| 
sloughs  and  creeks,  to  the  spot,  without  delay.  Our  admiration  fbx 
his  skill  in  woodcraft,  was  fully  equalled  by  his  reverence  for  the 
^book  lamin"  that  enabled  us  to  perform  what  seemed  to  him  pr^ 
igies  of  wonder  and  science.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  understand  how 
a  man  might  put  a  ball  through  a  turicey  at  three  hundred  yardti  InH 
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he  could  not  comprehend  liow  we  could  start  from  a  comer  stcme 
which  he  found  for  us,  and  run  a  straight  line  to  another  stone,  fiStf 
miles  away,  over  bluffs  and  valleys,  tlm)ugh  lakes  and  sloughs,  and  thai 
without  ever  having  seen  the  point  aimed  for ;  or  how  we  could  teU 
him  within,  half  an  inch,  the  height  of  the  hill  on  which  his  house 
stood,  above  the  Mississippi,  a  hundred  miles  off.  All  this  was  above 
his  comprehension,  and  he  regarded  the  transit  and  level  with  feelings 
little  short  of  veneration,  and  even  went  so  &r  as  to  whip  Tige  for 
coming  too  near  them. 

The  young  men  of  the  country  are  fine,  stalwart  specimens  of  men, 
inured  to  hard  labor,  accustomed  to  the  nse  of  the  rifle,  and  ever  ready 
for  the  frolic  and  dance.  The  winter  season  is  enlivened  by  a  succes- 
sion of  husking,  chopping,  and  paring  bees.  The  com  is  husked,  the 
winter's  wood  got  in,  and  pumpkins  pared  instead  of  apples.  In  these 
prolics,  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  is  rendered  easy  by  the  light  hearts 
and  willing  hands  that  are  always  ready  to  respond  to  the  first  invita- 
tion. Very  little  ceremony  is  used  in  the  way  of  invitation.  No  gilt 
edged  notes  are  sent,  nor  polite  regrets  returned.  When  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  conclude  on  having  a  jollification;  they  tell  their  next 
neighbors,  who  in  turn  circulate  the  news  a  little  ftirther.  The  boys 
get  the  welcome  tidings  and  brush  their  best  coats  and  rough  and 
ready  hats,  and  call  over  the  fence  to  some  comrade,  as  they  go  to 
work  in  the  morning,  that  "  Sidebottom  is  going  to  have  a  spree  to- 
night." He  leaves  his  team  standing  in  the  road,  while  he  follows 
some  well  known  path  across  the  fields  to  a  farm  house,  which  he  enters 
without  knocking,  nods  to  the  old  lady  with,  "  How  are  you,  this 
momin',  marm  1 "  "  Well,  right  peart,  eonsiderin' ;  how's  all  your 
folks  1 "  "  Right  smart,  thank  you."  Afler  a  pause,  "  Where's  all 
the  gals  got  to  ?  "  "I  reckon  Tennessee's  out  there  in  the  kitchen, 
diumin'— dunno  where  the  rest  of  'em  is." 

She  knows  very  well  that  Jake  don't  care  where  they  are,  for  Ten- 
nessee is  the  one  he  is  in  search  of,  and  he  makes  his  way  to  the 
kitchen,  and  taking  her  out  at  the  back  door,  makes  his  communication 
and  gladdens  her  heart  with  the  promise  of  a  spree.  She  does  not 
want  two  weeks  beforehand  to  get  ready  in,  for  there  are  no  milliners 
and  dressmakers  tor  her  to  consult,  or  for  "  papa  "  to  pay.  She  puts 
on  the  calico  with  the  big  red  flowers  on  it,  that  Jake  thinks  is  ''purty," 
and  if  she  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  red  velvet  bonnet,  it  is  brought 
ont  on  this  occasion.  She  is  ready  by  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  her 
glad  face  and  rosy  cheeks,  as  she  takes  her  seat  beside  her  beau,  in  the 
big  lumber  wagon,  fully  sustains  his  opinion  that  she  is  '^  about  ii 
nice  a  gal  as  they  get  up,  now-days."    The  large  room  of  the  hous* 
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hfts  been  well  scrubbed  during  the  day,  and  all  unneoessary  furmtuv^ 
removed,  and  the  guests  are  ushered  in  with  a  smil^  It  may  be  aup^ 
posed  our  party  had  no  conscientious  scruples  against  a  frolic^  and 
were  always  on  hand  to. honor  the  general  invitation.  The  boys  aire 
generally  a  little  jealous,  for  our  fellows,  not  being  tuoubled  with 
diffidence,  always-  deported  themselves  among  the  girls  in  a  way  thai 
left-  them  in  the  shade,  and  the  ladies,  with  their  usual  love  of  novelty 
and  coquetaT^,  profited  by  the  occasion  to  show  their  beaux  that  tbay 
were  not  the  only  men  in  the  world.  Tennessee  bdiaved  in  a  scandal^ 
ous  manner  withJLievi,  dancing  the  most  of  the  tinie  with  him  and 
whispering  very  low  in  the  corners,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Jaka, 
and,  upon  some  remonstrance  upon  his  part,  turned  up  her  pert  little 
nose,  and  ^'  lowed  she  knowed  what  she  was  about ; ''  but,  as  usual,  it 
was  plain  to  see  that  she  knew  how  &r  to  carry  it^  and  followed  him 
with  her  eye  as  he  turned  away  looking  mad.  She  was  earefui  to 
make  him  happy  again  before  the  evening  was  &r  advanced.  The 
dancing  commences  about  six  o^clock,.  and  cotillon  succeeds  cotillott^ 
until  about  eleven.  Then  all  are  seated  around  the  room  aod  ooifee 
and  cakes  passed  around.  The  co£fee  is  good,  and  the  cookies  not  te 
be  beat  by  any  &shionable  pastries. 

Pumpkin  pie  follows,  and  all  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  they 
have  had  enough  before  the  eatables  are  sent  off.  The  girls  get  to> 
gether  in  knots,  and  discuss  the  appearance  of  the  new  comers,  while 
the  boys  go  up  to  the  fiddlers'  b^acch  with  four  bits  apiece,  fcft  it  is 
weU  understood  that  aU  who  dance  must  pay  the  fiddler. 

Ease  and  freedona  is  general.  There  are  no  rules  for  behavior  09 
politeness,  except  those  dictated  by  good  feeling,  and  eaeh  oiie  ia  at 
Uberty  to  show  his  exuberance  m  the  way  best  suited  to  himself 
whether  it  be  by  an  involuntary  pirouette  in  the  middle  of  the  floof  | 
solus,  or  by  catching  his  porUier  round  the  waist  and  lifting  Imr  h^tn 
the  floor,  performing  an  extemporaneous  war  dance  round  the  roam, 
with  accompanying  whoops  to  match.  It  may  seem  rough  treatment  to 
ladies  accustomed  to  polite  society,  but  thers^  where  concealment  of  dM 
true  feeling  is  never  thought  o^  it  is  not  considered  (iSstastefvi.  b 
iaot,  the  institution  of  '^  hugging  "  is  in  high  favor  with  these  daug^ 
ters  of  nature. 

The  dancing  is  kept  up  till  a  late  hour  in  the  mornings  generally  tffl 
the  fiddlers  are  tired  out.  Those  who  become  tired  of  daifcing  hefare 
that  time,  quieUy  withdraw  into  some  comer  of  the  kitehea^  or  othn 
vfltired  place^  and  find  subjects  for  a  good  deal  of  low  wfaisperiiigy  to 
say  nothing  of  other  improper  peijformanoes  above  mentioned.  At 
daylight^  the  wagons  are  brought  to  the  door,  and  all  def^furiin  the  bed 
of  humor,  and  are  ready  for  another  frolic  by  night  time. 
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Afl  we  advanoed  wibh  the  work,  it  became  necessacy  to  move  Hie 
Minp,  whidi  operalooii  was  performed  eyery  few  days.  It  waanaoesf 
awry  to  commence  early  in  the  morning,  inord^  to  devote  the  greater 
part,  of  the  day  to  work  in  the  fields,  though,  aa  this  paft  of  the  aur*' 
i»y,  waa  only  aa  expiration  of  the  main  difficult  points  of  the  routei 
t^  campii^  places  were  often  twenty  or  thirty  miles  apart,  and  oceu^ 
pied  a  day  in  the  removal 

The  tent  was  generally  pulled  down  over  die  heads  of  the  sleepem 
"hf  one.  or  two  of  the  early  risers,  much  to  their  astonishment  and  dia- 
«Mxifiture»  Each  man  was  required  to  roll  up  his  bedding  and  ^^trapa,'' 
preparatory  to  loading  after  break&st.  This  process  requires  consid^ 
eoabLe  skill  and  experience,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  weight  of 
iha  load  aa  its  size  and  unwieldy  form.  It  was  well  known,  howevei^ 
tkat  it  had  been  on  the  wagon  many  times  before,  and  consequently 
must  go  on  again,  and  it  was  piled  and  thrown  on,  hung  under  tha 
aaletrees,  projected  &r  ahead  over  the  mules,  and  ikr  behind  on  tha 
tent  poles,  (which  were  twice  the  length  of  the  wagon,)  till,  finally^  all 
was  declared  ready,  and  t^e  driver,  taking  his  seat  at  a  towering  heigbt 
above  hia  team,  cracked  his  whip,  and  the  little  mules  moved  off  quit^ 
vooonscious  oi  the  ludicrous  appearance  they  pres^xted  under  their 
lowering  load.  Hie  party  followed  on  foot,  carrying  such  thinga  aa 
oould  not  be  trusted  to  the  wagon.  The  keg  that  contained  the  bread 
and  biscuits  the  cook  had  baked  tiie  day  before,  was  slung  on  behind^ 
ao.  that  all  could  help  themselves  as  OMCcasion  required,  and  we  traveled 
<m,  munching  biscuit  and  stopping  occasionally  for  water  melons  or  a 
dnnk  of  water,  or  putting  our  Mulders  to  the  wheel  when  the  mulea 
got  ^  stalded,"  as  they  say  in  Iowa.  Our  appearance  would  probably 
Bavc  attracted  conside^rable  attention  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but 
was  received  there  as  a  common  occurrence.  Arrived  at  our  destina- 
tton,  a  suitable  camping  ground  was  selected,  always  in  the  immediate 
winity  of  a  good  running  spring ;  things  were  pitched  off  indiscrimi* 
iMitely,  and  the  tents  got  out  and  set  up  the  first  thing.  The  cook  set 
to.  getting  supper,  and  parties  were  detached  to  procure  wood^  alao 
ftltaw  and  corn  for  the  horses,  while  two  or  three  regulated  things  in- 
mi^  the  tents,  disposing  the  bundles  of  bed  clothing,  valises  dra;, 
Q^eii^ttdng  in  its  proper  place,  so  that  on  looking  inside  one  would 
toarely  think  that  they  did  not  stand  in  the  same  place  tot  they  did 
Ihe  night  before.  A  trench  was  then  dug  around  the  outside  of  tha 
tont,  to  keep  water  from  running  in,  and  the  iddes  well  pinned  down 
to.  keep  snakes  out.  These  arrangements  completed,  supper  was  readyi 
fcr  tha  Biost  part  consisting  of  game,  killed  on  the  road  or  run  down 
1^  the  dogs,  and  discussed  with  appetitjBs  proportioned  to  the  twenty 
mile  walk  of  the  day* 
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One  of  the  standing  torments  of  the  country  was  to  be  encountered 
in  the  mosquitoes  that  swarm  the  lowlands  and  bottom  lands  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.     The  prairie^  as  a  general  thing,  were 
free  from  this  pest,  as  the  dear  fresh  air  that  is  constantly  blowing  there 
is  death  to  t^em ;  the  fever  and  ague  exhalations  of  the  marshes  and 
low  timbered  regions  being  necessary  to  their  existence.     There  they 
were  to  be  found  in  their  glory,  and  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  from 
the  gallinipper  of  fabulous  size,  to  the  diminutive  gnat,  that,  after  fill- 
ing himself  with  your  blood,  amuses  himself  in  getting  into  your  eyes 
and  down  your  throat.     The  undergrowth  was  filled  with  them  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  air  seemed  literally  alive  with  them,  and  the  deep, 
musical  hum  of  their  tiny  wings,  intermingled  with  the  songs  of  innu- 
merable birds,  the  chippering  of  squirrels,  and  the  hoarse  cry  of  the 
wild  geese  in  some  neighboring  pool,  conveyed  to  the  mind  a  vivid 
idea  of  nature  in  all  its  grandeur  and  solitude.     Now  and  then  a  shout 
from  some  distant  member  of  the  party  broke  upon  the  concert,  and  ech- 
oed here  and  thore,startling  the  noisy  thousands  into  momentary  silence, 
and  causing  the  fi^isking  squirrel  to  dive,  like  a  flash,  into  his  hole,  the 
ground  mice  to  rear  themselves  upon  their  haunches,  and  peer  cau- 
tiously, and  with  inquisitive  looks,  around,  and  at  the  sonorous  note 
of  warning  to  arise  from  the  watchful  sentinel  in  the  nearest  flock,  to 
be  taken  up  by  his  neighbor  and  repeated  far  and  near,  gradually  dy- 
ing away  in  the  distance.     Nothing  is  audible  but  the  low,  incessant 
hum  of  the  insect  life  that  fills  the  air,  sounding  like  a  distant  base 
accompaniment  ef  some  grand  Julian  orchestra.     Presently  a  cat  bird 
ventures  a  gentle  mew,  in  apprehensive  tone  and  with  head  turned  cun* 
ningly  to  one  side,  which  is  answered  by  the  blackbird,  with  his  shrill, 
metalic  note.     The  oriole  enters  his  remonstrance  against  such  wilfiil 
disturbance  with  musical  twitter,  and  the  bright  black  eyes  of  the  fox 
squirrel  peer  fearfully  from  his  retreat.     All  nature  is  again  alive,  and 
pours  forth  its  melody  from  a  thousand  throats.     All  this  would  be 
very  grand  and  beautiful,  if  one  were  not  constantly  reminded  of 
earthly  things  by  the  thousands  of  mosquitoes,  gnats  and  every  other 
variety  of  insect  tormentors,  which  settle  upon  hands,  &ce  and  neck, 
and  ply  themselves  with  all  dilligence.     A  limb  of  hazle  is  kept  in 
constant  requisition  as  a  preventive,  but  with  little  avail,  especially  at 
siich  a  moment  as  when,  with  eye  applied  to  the  instrument,  and  the 
arms  occupied  in  motioning  to  the  men,  too  far  distant  to  hear,  no 
choice  was  left  the  operator  but  to  stand  and  take  it ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  poor  consolation  was  ailR>rded  by  the  sight  through  the 
telescope  of  the  aforesaid  party  at  the  end  *  of  a  narrow,  dark  lane' 
which  they  were  cutting  through  the  underbrush  a  mile  or  two  awaj^ 
and  always  engaged  in  the  same  delectable  warfare. 
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BT  ODLBIKT  HATHAWAT,  UQ.,  OF  ULPOBTB,  LL. 


CHAPTER  n. 


The  Bluffs,  November,  175  . 

Dear  R. : — I  closed  my  last  at  Helena,  on  the  Mississippi,  and,  in 
as  much  as  f  have  now  taken  leave  of  the  noble  river,  not  expecting 
to  see  it  again  for  many  months,  at  least,  I  will  take  this  occasion  to 
mention  some  peculiarities  which  do  not  obtain  in  rocky  and  rolling 
districts  of  country. 

When  on  my  way  to  Mexico,  some  time  ago,  I  recollect  our  boat 
stopped  at  the  point  above  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  off 
freight  and  passengers.  We  rounded  too,  as  we  idways  do,  on  mak-^ 
ing  a  landing  on  the  western  rivers,  with  the  bow  of  the  boat  pointing 
up  stream,  directly  in  front  of  the  town,  which,  at  that  time,  was  a 
small  place  of  some  five  hundred  inhabitants,  the  water  was  good,  as 
the  ordinary  expression  is,  meaning  deep  enough  for  a  good  landing ; 
the  bank  was  bold,  and  the  landing  effected  without  delay  or  difficulty. 
The  place  of  debarkation  was  at  the  upper  point  of  the  town,  but  at 
the  time  of  my  recent  visit,  the  aspect  was  entirely  changed.  Directly 
in  front  of  our  former  landing  place,  an  immense  sand  bar  stretched 
almost  across  the  river,  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  our  boat  to  get  over 
it  Most  of  it  was  above  water,  and  had  been  taken  possession  of  by 
innumerable  quantities  of  ducks  and  geese  and  other  water  fowL 
Tlie  stream  here  is  from  one  to  two  miles  in  width,  while  just  be- 
low, the  water,  by  its  freaks,  had  .made  fearful  inroads  into  the 
banks,  which  had  formerly  appeared  so  subtantial  and  firm.  It  had 
already  carried  away  a  great  portion  of  the  town  plat,  and  with  it  one 
or  more  buildings,  and,  at  each  wave,  was  threatening  two  storehoues, 
just  upon  its  caving  bank.  Already  had  it  proceeded  so  &r  in  its 
work  of  destruction,  as  to  carry  away  the  earth  from  one  comer  of 
the  building,  which  was  projecting  .over  the  bank,  the  bubbling  and 
whirling  waters  beneath  still  threatening.  This  building  was  occupied 
by  one  of  the  largest  merchants  in  the  place,  who  was  transacting  )d$ 
business  with  as  much  apparent  unconcern  as  if  there  was  no  daagefev 
when,  in  fiict,  the  next  twenty-four  hours  might  find  not  only  Uiit 
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ground  on  which  his  house  was  situate,  carried  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream,  miles  below,  but  the  building  itself  and  all  its  valuable  con- 
t^its.  The  idea  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  take  out  his 
goods  and  have  his  building  moved  back  from  the  water  out  of  harm's 
way.  He  had  pitched  his  tent  there,,  an4  felt,  that  he  must  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  if  the  water  should  wash  his  foundation  out,  why,  it 
was  one  of  the  incidents  of  trade,  to  be  put  up  with,  and  his  creditors 
must  stand  the  loss  occasioned  thereby. 

Changes  of  this  kind  are  going  on  continually,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf — whole  plantations  are  not  unfrequently  taken 
from  one  side  of  the  river  and  deposited  on  the  other,  by  which  means 
tile  riv^becomeB  very  crooked,  and  as  these  aberations  are  gou^  on 
ux  all  situations,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  water  breaks 
through  or  aiaposs,  making,  what  is  technically  called,  a  '^  cut  ofi^"  tkvs 
ftorming  an  island,  and  a  lake  of  more  or  less  extent,  of  the  water  in 
the  old  bed  of  the  stream. 

And  no  matter  is  it,  how  rich  or  large  a  growth  of^  trees  there  nay 
^  <Hi  the  bank,  when  the  water  gets  a  set  in  say  par^cular  direcfvMiv 
all'  has  to  pass  away.  1^  banks  crumMe^  and  the  treeis  fkH  B^ay 
ftom  its  mighty  power ;  so,  you  readily  see,  thwe  can  be  no  real  sift* 
Mil^  of  title,  to  property  that  is  subject  to  such  mutations.  This 
year  you  may  be  the  owner  and  possessor  of  a  plantation  on  oi^e  md% 
of  the  stream^  when  the  next,  it  may  be  all  removed  aiid  dqMwited  on 
tha  litres  of  your  more  ^rtunate  neighbors,  a  few  miles  below,  o& 
tlie  (^posite  side,  who,  in  turn,  within  a  twelvemonth,  may  not  onl j  loss 
what  fortune  has  t^us  thrown  in  his  way,  but  what  he  possessed  W 
ibre.  l^en,  if  you  are  situate  on  the  ^*  bend,'^  you  may,  some  ^*  ibie 
nKxrning,"  find  yourself  on  an  island  instead  of  t^  main  land,  an  inhsr 
bHant  of  luiother  country,  op  state,  may  be,  from  what  you  were  oni 
yesterday. 

Beeause  tihe  riv^r  runs  in  a  particular  place  this  year,  it  is  no  vesflom 
that  it  will  not  mn  three  miles  distant  the  next. 

Wkh  a  river  thus  changing  its  locality,  how  could  you  expect  muoli 
stability  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  inhabit  its  banks  1 

Helena  n  a  point  of  oonsideral^e  importance,  being  the  outlet  fbr  m 
fairge  distriet  of  good  oountry,  sosaewhat  noted  fbr  its  rioh  growtk  cf 
eottoB.  It  is  here  the  planters  of  small  means  make  sale  of  the^ 
«ops  and  proeure  their  plai^^tion  supplies.  The  large  planters,  al^ 
mosit  univepsally,  in  the  south,  have  their  factors  in  New  Orleans,  to 
whom  they  send  their  crops  direct,  and  through  whom  th^  reoeivo 
ill  their  supplies ;  but  as  there  are  but  few  of  this  description  in  ty* 
Mighboorhood,  the  tendency  has  been  to  build  up  a  firm  trade  ail  Ihk 
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profleittii^  mu^mcxre  the  afipeaiwioe  of  the  iAanftof  a  westevtf 
town  than  one  of  the  south.  It  was  past  the  hour  of  ten  atnictitf 
irhtnonr  steamer  cai»e  to  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkaasaw,  at  apllu» 
eftlDed  Nopoleoii)  a  low\,  moet  miserable  and  dirty-  place,  wliere  t^  finr 
ambitious  persons,  defying  death  with  all  his  terrors,  brave  out  a  liAr 
•f  eanstant.  danger. 

L  bad  determined  to  approadi  Texas  by  crossing  Red  River,  at  Fta^ 
Ian,  or  some  ferry  m  that  nei^borhood,  and^  save  the  necessity  of 
eraesing'  the  river  at  this  point.  At  usual  stage  of  water.  Little  Bode 
can  be  approached  by  boat,  on  the  Arkansaw  river,  but  at  this  point 
sudi  a  thing  is  impossible,  as  there  are  no  boats  running,  the  water  not 
only  being  very  low,  but  lower  t^an  has  be^i  known  for  years.  I 
must  tiverefbre  make  my  way  across  the  state  as  best  I  can,  by  stage 
or  other  modes  of  conveyance.  ' 

I  had  been  informed  that  we  would  arrive  in  time  for  die  stage 
wbush  would  leave  for  the  ^u^.  My  first  eflort,  therefore,  on  going 
SBbore,  was  to  ascertMn  the  tratii  ci  the  )  emark.  In  company  with  a 
cotton  plantier,  who  resides  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  wiiose  plantation  w«8 
<m  the  river,  befbre  reaching  t^  Bluf&,  and  who  was  about  to  pay  it  a 
^sH,  I  repaired  with  aa  little  delay  ae  may  be  to  what  was  nominally, 
Hier  state*  office; 

Tbe  night  was  eleap — ^those  thousands  and  myriads  of  diamonds  whidk 
slad  the  aoure  canopy,  twinkled  forth  their  light  upon  us,  as  beautafbll j 
and  wiUi  as  much  lustre  ae  did  t^y  in  those  and^it  nights  at  the 
period  wheaoL  the  prophet  commanded  tbe  sun  to  stand  still,  or  when 
tie  patriarchs  tended  their  flocks  on  tdie  htlla  <^  Bashan. 

TIae  hushed  irater  of  the  Mississippi  went  sweeping  by  in  all  tiie 
grandeur  of  his  majesty — ^the  might  of  silent  power.  The  atmosphere 
was  mild ;  no  chilling  breeze  suggested  cloak  or  muffle — a  calm  st^« 
BBSS  reigned  supreme ;  with  heart  filled  with  enKxtions,  of  reeoUeotiona 
ef  tbe  past,  and  hopes  for  the  future,  and  with  desire  to  successAiBy 
aaoemplish  the  ohjeot  of  my  journey^  I  hastend  on  dKxrei,  and  climbed 
tte  slippery  bank,  hoping  to  be  in  time  for  the  stage,  that  should  take 
iti»  firom  ^is  dismal  place. 

I  was  in  fidl  ixtn^  for  I  soon  learned  that  the  stage,  or  ratiier  the 
apology,  would  not  leave  till  the  next  night ;  tiiere  was  no  altematiYi^ 
I  must  remain  at  least  twentyfbur  hours. 

Ab  offidons  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  who  took  pride  in  the  name  at 
Casey,  was  the  keeper  of  an  Irish  hole,  dignified  with  tiie  appeUatimi  of 
k>tel,  to  which  place,  under  his  direction,  we  repaired,  where  I  feflEudn- 
ed^  toll  the  dnU,  riow  hours  finally  passed  anray,  enabling  me  tabid 
gcied  bye  to  tiie  ko«t,  who  was  seally  better  tbaa  hs  a|qpoarsi^  wmd 
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wliose  house  afforded  more  real  oomforts  than  its  outward  aspect  pro- 
mised. 

What  town  there  is  at  Napoleon,  consists  of  a  few  shanties,  built  in 
the  cheapest  manner,  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the  Mistissippi,  a  lit- 
tle below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansaw.  The  ground  is  generally  low 
and  flat,  but  a  little  higher,  near  the  river,  than  elsewhere.  In  fact,  ft 
few  rods  back,  a  swamp,  dark,  dismal,  and  dank,  with  rich  growth  of 
cotton  wood  trees,  and  the  usual  under  growth,  to  be  found  in  this  cli- 
mate, with  the  clambering  vine  of  innumerable  varieties,  weaving,  inter- 
lacing, and  binding  together  into  one  impenetrable  mass,  all  trees, 
bushes,  shrubs,  and  other  growth,  of  which  there  is  an  endless  variety, 
with  here  and  there  a  cane  brake,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  fiUed  with 
venomous  snakes,  and  other  stinging  reptiles  and  insects ;  and  I  am 
told  that  in  some  portions  of  the  swamp  many  bears  are  to  be  found, 
wild  cats,  and  an  occasional  panther. 

This  is  the  immediate  surrounding  of  the  place,  through  which,  for 
many  miles,  we  had  to  plough  our  way,  in  a  mud  wagon,  drawn  by 
four  horses.  They  have  raised  a  sort  of  levee  to  protect  them  from 
floods  of  the  river ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  occurs,  that  the  Arkansaw 
is  high  when  the  3iississippi  is  low,  and,  although  the  levee  may  be  a 
sort  of  protection  from  the  water  of  the  one,  yet  it  is  not  so  from  the 
other ;  for,  it  comes  down  upon  them  through  the  swamp,  carrying 
death  and  destruction  in  its  course.  The  place  is  very  unhealthy, 
and,  for  this  reason  alone,  can  never  become  one  of  importance. 

The  United  States  Government  has  erected  a  fme  building  of  brick, 
for  a  marine  hospital,  similar  in  style  to  the  one  in  Chicago.  It  is 
large,  roomy,  and  airy  ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  well  calculated  for  the  pur- 
poses intended.  A  more  fitting  plaice  for  its  location  could  scarcely 
be  found,  if  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  here- 
abouts, for,  certainly,  they  must  need  a  hospital  near  by.  But  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  sailors,  who  may  be  taken  sick  on  the  rivers^  I 
think  it  most  unpropitious ;  for,  I  do  nof  see  how  any  sick  person, 
brought  from  a  distance,  could  get  well,  amid  the  pestilential  fdr  that 
must  prevail  most  of  the  year.  The  day  I  spent  here  was  one  of  much 
anxiety — I  was  much  disappointed  in  not  getting  away,  on  my  arrival, 
and  a  species  of  dejection  followed.  I  sauntered  on  the  levee,  I  watch- 
ed the  groups  of  idlers  in  their  sports— of  thimble-rig  and  other  de- 
vices, by  which  to  procure  from  the  losing  party,  another  dose  of 
whiskey. 

Occasionally  I  would  stop  to  see  an  ebon  son  prepare  to  take  the 
ugly  catfish,  how  he  baited  his  "  barbed  steel,"  with  what  hope  his 
oountttiance  was  animated,  when  he  cast  it  into  the  muddy  waterii 

*  • 
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and  how  he  rolled  his  large  white  ejes  with  delight,  when  sucoeM 
crowned  his  efforts. 

It  was  ten  at  night  before  the  horn  of  the  stage  driver  sounded  in 
our  ears,  giving  us  note  of  an  early  departure ;  soon  the  summoniB 
came  to  prepare,  for  the  stage  was  at  the  door.  Had  I  not  been  mndi 
accustomed  to  western  and  southern  travel,  I  might  have  been  sur^ 
prised  and  disappointed,  when  I  went  to  the  door.  .  You,  my  dear 
friend,  would,  doubtless,  have  expected  a  fine  coach,  with  four  prancing 
steeds  attached,  instead  of  which,  there  was  a  common  mud  wagon, 
well  filled  with  bags  of  mail  matter,  so  that  no  seat  could  be  obtained, 
except  what  the  mail  bags  afforded ;  and,  thus  it  was,  that  four  pass- 
engers disposed  of  ourselves  on  various  parts  of  the  heap,  for  a  ride  of 
80  miles,  through  the  swamp  and  cane  brakes.  The  night  was  daric, 
and,  in  five  minutes  after  our  departure,  what  little  light  the  stars  af- 
forded, was  completely  shut  out  by  the  canopy  of  vines  and  trees  over 
our  heads.  For  more  than  twenty  miles  we  literally  ploughed  through 
the  mud  and  water ;  sometimes  so  deep  as  to  reach  us  on  our  seats, 
upon  the  mail  bags. 

Our  driver  was  a  prominent  member  of  that  class  who  eschew  tem- 
perance societies,  and  abominate  all  its  advocates.  Having  exhausted 
the  supply  with  which  he  had  provided  himself,  in  a  small  glass  flask, 
about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  he  stopped  at  a  bark  hut,  by 
the  road  side,  belonging  to  a  bear  or  panther  hunter,  and,  after  mucli 
hallooing,  succeeded  in  arousing  the  inmate,  who,  at  his  earnest  solid- 
tation,  furnished  him  with  a  drink  of  whiskey,  from  a  broken  cup. 
The  ordinary  greetings  having  been  interchanged,  usual  between  sudi 
beauties,  on  we  went,  when  in  the  course  of  some  half  hour,  the  driver 
dropped  from  his  seat  in  a  state  of  stupor. 

The  horses  wandered  to  the  side  of  the  path  and  came  to  a  hall 
Upon  consultation,  in  as  much  as  none  of  us  knew  the  road,  it  was  d^ 
termined  that  we  would  not  attempt  to  proceed  further  till  morning, 
when,  it  was  hoped  that  the  driver  would  sufRciently  recover  to  resting 
the  lines. 

Accordingly,  we  built  a  fire  by  the  road  side,  in  the  top  of  a  pr66> 
irate  cottonwood,  by  which  we  dried  ourselves,  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  were  enabled  to  keep  comfortably  warm,  although  by  this  time 
the  weather  was  chilly. 

Long  wished  for  morning  at  length  appeared,  the  driver  aroused  from 
his  drunken  snooze  in  the  mud  where  he  had  lain,  the  horses  wen 
brought  into  the  road  again,  the  passengers  resumed  their  danlip- seats 
cm  the  bags,  and  ihe  United  States  mail  sti^  moved  on. 

Socm  afWr  leaving  this  spot,  wUoh  was,  in  fiu^t,  my  iirst  cam^Itag 
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;groimd,  we  came  to  ngns  of  cultrw^on  and  unproyement.;  And  di- 
rectly at  the  bend  of  the  Arkansaw,  on  the  south  of  which  we  gweve 
■trftveling,  a  beautiful  sight  burst  i]|k»i  us.  The  sun  wna  Biaking  his 
rappearanoe  above  the  tree  tops,  casting  his  rays  over  the  open  fidde, 
'^  ki^e  cotton  plantation  lay  stretched  out  before  us,  the  liJiorers.wflve 
.already  out  gathering  the  last  openbolles  of  the  season,  for  the  ^'piek- 
11^  was  then  drawing  to  a  dose. 

Afler  such  a  night,  it  was  gladdening  to  one's  heart  to  wiitaMsaiik 
flOMie  of  life  and  ^partial  *  civilization.  We  passed  by  aeveral  plaate- 
tions  in  the  course  of  the  next  hour  or  two,  all  of  fiira  «ppearakioa, 
with  good  houses  and  out  buildings.  As  before  remarked,  the  piKdcang 
'Season  was  about  doeing,  much  of  th&cotton  had  been  ginned  and  baled, 
and  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  waiting  a  "  rise,"  to  be  tidLenibclow. 
:lhad  learned  from  Col.  ■  '  ,  that  most  of  these  plantations  beloi^fod 
.4o  persoiHi  who  reuded  in  T^meaee.  Hie  proprietors  generally  txmiB 
(Out  in  the  Spring,  to  assist  in  '^  piokiag"  the  crop,  and  then  agwa  an 
the.&U,  to  make  market  of  what  may  have  been  rused.  Hebalaiilsa 
of  the  fine  plantation  is  left  to  the  management  of  ovemeevs. 

My  heart  was  redly  rejoiced,  when  I  was  ud^red  into  ai  finely  Tur- 
niahedroom,  and  told  by  a  handscmdy  dressed  lady  iiiat  breakftat 
would  soon  be  ready.  This  was  the  break&at  stand— ^the  iioiisetcifta 
planter,  one  who  did  not  keep  tavern  or  travder8,but  had  ocnieotad 
to  fumiflh  meals  to  the  pasa^igers,  as  an  induoemeot  for  tiie  loail  eon- 
tractors  to  come  tins  rottd,  and  supply  a  post  office  near  by. 

At  noon  we  reached  IIk  plantation  of  Col. r,  whoifloon  liad 

dinner  served  ifor  our  aeoommodation.  'He  has  a  beautifiilplaee*^ 
■lai;ge  cotton  fidds,a  very  large  peadi  orchard,  a  field,  of  some  tSvO'iar 
60  acres,  1  should  suppose,  well  stocked  with: flourishing  ti«e8,nBdrile 
his  house,  at  Uiis  late  season,  was  entirely  embowered  infolossoaDls  of 
various  Hdescriptions. 

It  was  midnight  vt^en  wfc  drove  np  to  *' White's  tavern,"  whan 
I  was  ushered  into  a  room  where  there  were  four  beds,  two  /of 
which  were  occupied  by  two  persons  each.  Old  boots  and'hiiobln 
bottomed  chairs  lay  scattered  about  in  great  confiision ;  a  aovt  of  .desk 
oeoupied  one  comer,  on  which  I  noticed  :a  few  brokoi  fbottlesiaad 
.{^a8seB,a  dirty  book  or  two, <a  few  loose  papers, landbtts i)f> tepow 
candles.  The  fire  place,  which  took  up  two  thirds  of  <  our  end  ^itift 
room,  was  deep,  built  of  stick9,  mud,  And^siaall  stonea ;  lafowimBids 
were  smouideiHi^  in  the  embers.  >Fart  of  thef  space  fbetsneenjUroidr 
the  bads: was  oocapied  by  ^  round  table,: on  whldi  stood  a  msifllaitiiok, 
with  a  flickering  candle  burmiig  near  the  laodiet  Two;  meniit (tfaJU, 
shirt  deevea,  of  slovei^y  .appearance,* were. .sitting  ^'thisttab)e»ijusi 
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dosing  a  dispute,  which  had  ariseii  about  the  result  of  Agataj^ik^f 
had  been  playing.  One  of  the  parties,  the  smaller,  and.  'apparentilj, 
the  weaker  of  the  two,  had  yielded,  I  inferred,  from  his  demeanor,  aod 
the  other  was  about  upon  the  point  of  drawing  to  hie  purse  the  soaaU 
change  which  had  been  the  stake  in  their  game.  A  few  muttering 
words  passed,  when  the  winner,  after  yawning  several  times,  indicated 
that  he  thought  it  time  to  break  up  the  sitting,  to  which  proposition 
the  other  gave  a  reluctant  assent 

Pme  Bluffs,  so  called,  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  situtate  on  ik 
rise  of  land,  as  its  name  would  indicate,  on  the  bank  of  the  Arkansow, 
in  the  centre  of  a  fine  cotton  region.  There  are  many  more  goiMk 
sold  here  than  the  appearance  of  the  plfice  would  indicate.  But  this 
remcurk  will  apply  to  most  southern  towns.  In  slavie  oountries,  popple 
do  not  congregate  into  villages,  as  in  the  north  and  west,  but  dissemiD' 
ate  over  large  districts.  They  manufacture  but  little,  getting  wimt  th^ 
need  in  this  way,  from  abroad,  hence  there  are  but  few  meohanios 
•among  them,  save  blacksmiths^  and  carpenters,  and  ooopers,  in  sii^^ 
regions,  who  are  owned  on  plantations.  A  town  in  the  w^,  wheee 
1800,000  worth  of  goods  are  yearly  sold,  will  contain  more  than  fo«r 
times  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  one  in  the  south,  selling  as  many, 
or  even  more,  than  that  amount. 
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ST  C.  B.  ItAKflALL,  1^.,  t)r  ODLtTirlYn. 
[COHOLtTBBD.] 

'Unlike  most  of  India's  missionaries,  she  had  been  spared  to  return 
to  her  father's  home  and  yield  up  her  last  sigh  to  the  blessed  air  of 
li^r  own  country,  with  her  l&ther,  mother,  and  sister  by  her  side,  asill 
V^as  buried  "amid  the  prayers  of  the  good  and  tears  of  the  lovingi*' 

But  Judson,  noble  Judson,  he  who  was  her  "simlight;"  he  whom 
we  loved  next  to  our  dear,  immortal  Collins,  was  sleeping,  with  h& 
toils  all  past,  in  the  coral  groves  of  the  deep,  deep  sea.  How  a  •thou- 
sand beautiful  and  sad  associations  crowded  along  as  we  were  in  ihai 
house.  It  may  seem  weakness — it  may  have  been  unmanly,  but  the 
Mir  was  crushed  back  to  its  source,  and  we  smiled  with  pleasure  to 
the  interesting  sketches  Miss  Chubuck  gave  us  of  her  sister. 

We  were  shown  4;he  room  which  contained  Mrs.  Judson^B  libitarY 
and  pictures,  and  oriental  curiosities,  which  formed  a  perfect  museiuB. 
But  miost  interesting  of  all  was  a  life-like  portrait  of  the  author  ^j 
tkat  poet-artist,  T.  Buchannon  Read.     It  resembles  very  much  rbm 
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likeness  in  her  "  Alderbrook."  But  this  is  so  life-like,  seemingly  it 
oould  speak  from  the  canvass.  I  could  have  gazed  upon  it  until  now, 
80  beautiful  in  goodness  did  it  seem,  and  so  perfect  a  model  of  a  true 
woman.  By  its  side  hangs  another  painting  by  the  same  artist. 
Truly,  in  painting  as  welVas  poetry,  Mr.  Read  can  have  few,  if  any, 
superiors.  This  picture  is  a  fancy  one,  representing  a  scene  in 
"Dora,"  that  thrilling  story  of  Fanny's,  where  Dora  is  on  her 
knees  beseeching  that  she  may  go  with  the  musician.  Aunty  Evans 
tells  the  musician  to  retire  and  leave  them  alone  and  *'  she  will  go 
with  you."  What  gives  the  picture  more  interest,  is  the  fact  that  tho 
*' Aunty  Evans  "  of  the  likeness  of  the  mother  of  the  artist,  and  that 
of  the  musician  in  the  back  ground,  is  the  likeness  of  N.  P.  Willis, 
who  presented  the  picture  to  the  author.  The  face  of  "  Dora"  is  just 
such  an  one  as  poets  dream  of — ^beautiful  as  the  lily — ideal  as  an  an- 
gel. That  of  Aunty  Evans,  by  her  noble  form  and  features,  uncon- 
sciously takes  us  back  to  the  worthy  and  honored  matrons  of  Some- 
and  Sparta.  On  the  table  lay  the  likeness  of  Fanny's  "  little  bird,** 
which  was  bom  in  India,  and  of  whom  she  has  sung  these  beautiful 
lines : 

**  Room  for  my  bird  in  paradlBe, 
And  give  my  sngel  plumage  there." 

This  is  Emily  Frances.  It  is  a  sweet  lirtle  child,  and  taken  when  she 
was  about  four  years  of  age.  She  is  now  with  Mr.  Judson's  other 
children  in  Philadelphia.  Here  were  the  books  Fanny  loved  to  read, 
many  of  which  had  been  presented  by  her  literary  friends,  among 
which  we  noticed  a  beautiful  volume,  the  gift  of  T.  S.  Arthur.  In 
speaking  of  "  Dora,"  Miss  Chubuck  said,  "  Sister  wondered  why  I  and 
others  liked  her  sketch  of  Dora  and  would  print,  for  she  thought  it 
the  most  silly  piece  she  ever  wrote."  She  oflen  said,  "  It  is  strange 
they  will  read  my  little  sketches  and  be  interested  in  them."  Dear 
Fanny  Forester !  Her  little  stories  have  given  many  a  heart  lessons 
whose  happy  impressions  will  last  forever.  Heroic  and  christian  Mrs. 
Judson !  The  story  of  hek*  self-sacrificing  life,  giving  up  all  for  the 
good  of  others,  will  ever  be  read  with  a  smile,  a  tear,  and  "  God  bless 
her !"  by  those  who  will  appreciate  the  character  of  a  true,  Modsi. 
Christian  Woman,  and  the  suffering  cause  of  the  India  Missions.    * 

But  the  sun  was  sinking  westward  beyond  the  hills,  and  we  bade 
the  £ftther  and  sister  of  Fanny  Forester  a  regretful  adieu,  feeling  that 
we  should  ever  look  back  to  our  first  visit  there  and  to  Alderbrook,  aa 
a  time  filled  with  many  "  sunny  memories."    But  should  I  agun  visit 

Alderbrook,  let  it  be  as  she  has  said,  and  not  in  the  snowy  winter :  . 

J. 

**.Oom«  in  the  spring  time  to  Akierftrook,  dear  friend  of  mine,  wbatertr  name  thoa  bt«r«il.1 . 
Aiofuon,  Mich, 


^^m  0f  Crakl 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


/■ 


They  are  arranged  in  the  rez  de  chaussee,  or  lower  level  of  the 
buildings,  in  galleries  or  apartments  appropriated  to  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  Mexican,  Armenian,  Punic,  or  Algerine  antiques,  casts  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  revival  of  arts,  engravings  on  brass,  and  modem 
sculptures.  The  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  apartments  occupied  much  of 
my  time ;  and  the  statues,  vases,  bas-reliefs,  &c.,  led  me  to  form  Itiote 
vivid  ideas  of  the  idolatry  and  customs,  tJM  religious  and  domestic 
life,  of  these  ancient  nations.  The  mutilated  statue  of  Venus  de 
Milu,  still  bearing  the  traces  of  its  prirrflMve  beauty,  and  by  most, 
made  an  object  of  adoration,  adorns  the  Grecian  and  Roman  apart- 
ments.    Five  halls  are  appropriated  to  modern  sculptures. 

A  second  division  comprises  paintings  of  the  great  masters  of  differ- 
eat  schools,  arranged  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  first  story  above  the 
museum  of  antiques,  and  the  grand  gallery  which  unites,  the  Louvre  to 
the  Tuilleries.  From  the  lower  stf>ry,  you  ascend  by  a  magnificent 
msrble  staircase  into  the  Salle  Ronde.  remarkable  for  its  pavement  of 
Mosaic  work  ;  thence  pass  to  the  right,  into  the  splendid  GaJlery  of 
Apollo ;  and  thence  again,  into  the  Salle  Carre,  containing  the  gems 
of  the  paintings,  and  so  admirably  arranged,  with  its  velvet  cushioned 
divans,  for  repose,  that  the  visitor  can  take  his  ease,  and  thus  find  a 
Uet  to  his  enjoyment,  in  viewing  the  famous  productions  sf  the  pen- 
cil that  embellish  its  walls,  or  '•*  take  a  snooze,"  as  I  observed  several 
kt  old  French  ladies  doing.  The  long  gallery  containing  the  paintings 
of  the  older  Italian  Flemish,  Spanish,  and  French  Softools,  is  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent.     Here  and  tliere  I  observed  an  £tigl»^ 
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traveller,  passing  from  tableau  to  tableau,  and  consulting  his  book,  as 
if  his  object  was  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  its  descriptions,  rather 
than  the  character  and  style  and  execution  of  the  paintings.  It  is  a 
wearisome  thing  to  pass  the  day  in  such  inspections,  and  I  was  quite 
satisfied  when  the  hour  for  withdrawal  arrived. 

Sept,  16/A.  With  crowds  of  other  strangers,  we  pursued  our  way 
to  Versailles,  extolled  by  the  French  as  the  most  beautiful  city  of 
Europe.  It  rose  to  its  pride  and  grandeur  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  monument  of  the  lofty  and  luxurious  mag- 
nificence of  that  corrupt  and  haughty  tyrant. 

Two  lines  of  railroad  conduct  to  it,  one  on  either  side  of  the  Seine. 
We  took  that,  which  passes  N.  W.  from  Paris  to  Cleechy,  by  the  way 
we  entered  when  arriving  from  Rouen,  diverging  near  Arnieres,  in  a 
westerly  disrection,  to  Courbevoie,  and  thence  S.  W^  by  St.  Cloud, 
to  Versailles.  The  road  for  voitures  passes  near  the  river  in  a  more 
direct  course  through  Sevres.  The  somewhat  circuitous  route  of  the 
railroad  afforded  us  occasionally  very  fine  views  of  Paris  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  of  the  valley  through  which  the  Seine  flows,  the  latter  pre-  * 
senting  often  rich  scenes  of  vineyards  and  horticultural  plantations 
that  furnish  fruit  and  vegetable  supplies  for  the  Parisian  market ;  but 
not  like  the  vicinage  of  our  own  large  cities,  crowded  as  they  are  with 
numerous  habitations,  with  their  little  or  larger  farms  or  improve- 
ments about  them. 

We  had  but  a  passing ^ew  of  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  as  the  cars 
stopped  at  the  station.  The  President,  at  the  time,  had  left  Paris  and 
was  occupying  it,  which  forbade  the  entrance  of  visitors.  Its  situation 
is  very  fine.  As  the  place  of  Napoleon's  court  and  presence,  and  also 
of  Charles  X.,  whom  the  events  of  July  1830  forced  to  abandon  it, 
I  regretted  that  1  was  not  able  to  visit  and  inspect  the  halls  in  which 
their  transient  glory  had  shone  forth,  like  the  splendid  illuminations 
of  a  night. 

Versailles,  under  Louis  XIIL,  was  but  a  poor  village,  surrounded 
with  woods  and  marshes,  and  served  as  a  rendezvous  for  those  who 
were  fond  of  the  chase  and  entered  the  forests  of  Saint  Germain  aiid 
Rambouillet  for  purposes  of  hunting.  A  pavilion,  erected  by  this 
monarch  for  his  own  acconmiodation  in  this  respect,  was  the  com- 
mencement of  its  celebrity.  Having  been  made  by  Louis  XIV.  a 
fiivorite  spot,  embellished  with  costly  buildings,  and  constituted  the 
place  of  his  court,  it  became  the  resort  of  lords  and  courtiers,  and 
tne  seat  of  rich  and  sumptuous  abodes,  which  gave  to  it  an  air  of 
great  grandeur  and  magnificence.  From  the  reign  of  this  monarch  to 
the  days  of  Louis  XVI,  whatever  of  titled  greatness  and  illustrious  rank, 
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whether  from  wealth,  station  or  birth,  both  of  natives  and  foreigners  gave 
to  Versailles  an  activity  and  impulse,  and  a  display  of  extraordinary 
luxury  which  attracted  such  an  amount  of  wealth  that  its  populaticm 
increased  to  100,000,  while  at  present,  it  is  said,  it  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed 12,000.  It  is  but  the  shadow  of  its  former  greatness,  and  resem- 
bles more  a  deserted  village  than  ft  rich  and  flourishing  eity. 

Its  splendid  streets  radiate  from  the  Place  d'Armes  in  front  of  the 
palace,  much  in  the  style  of  the  avenues  that  start  from  the  Grand 
Circus  in  our  own  city  of  Detroit.  It  struck  me  as  soon  as  I  entered 
this  spacious  esplanade,  and  comprehended  the  plan  upon  which  its 
principal  streets  or  avenues,  so  spacious,  and  running  from  a  common 
centre,  have  been  laid  out,  that  the  projector  of  our  own  city.  Judge 
Woodward,  must  have  had  it  before  him  as  the  beau  ideal  of  the  city 
plat  begun  so  .magnificently  by  him,  but  since  so  imperfectly  carried 
out.    ' 

We  were  shown  several  fin&  historical  paintings  which  had  been 
placed  on  vacant  walls  by  order  of  the  "  Prince  President,"  Napoleon, 
and  others  that  were  in  course  of  preparation  for  places  not  yet  occu- 
pied. The  paintings  in  the  different  saloons  and  galleries  so  luxuri- 
ously adorned  by  Louis  XIV.,  that  I  noticed  with  chief  interest,  were 
those  representing  various  scenes  and  events  in  his  life,  as  his  baptism, 
his  coronation,  his  marriage,  &c.  The  historical  pictures  continue  the 
illustration  of  remarkable  events  in  the  annals  of  -France,  from  the 
time  of  this  monarch  to  the  present  time,  tHe  victories  of  the  Repub- 
lic in  the  last  century,  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Phillippe,  and  the  revolution  of  1880. 
The  gallery  of  the  last  named  monaich  extends  through  a  suite  of 
10  rooms,  and  is  embellished  with  historical  paintings.  A  gallery  800 
feet  in  length  contains  the  busts,  statues,  and  monumental  effigies  of 
the  kings,  queens,  and  grand  personages  of  France  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  My  thoughts  were  solemn  as  I  wandered  through  this  ex- 
tensive range  of  the  memorials  of  the  dead,  and  meditated  on  the 
crime  and  corruption  which  tarnished  the  glory  of  many.  A  feeling 
of  sadness  came  over  .me  as  I  trod  the  apartments  frequented  by  the 
unhappy  Maria  Antoinette,  and  saw  her  couch  where  she  lay,  and  the 
secret  door  and  small  corridor  through  which  she  escaped  from  the 
imperial  mob  that  had  burst  into  the  palace.  What  crimes  and  scenes 
of  horror  could  these  walls  and  chambers  relate.  The  Very  walls  are 
witnesses  alike  of  the  pride  of  the  oppressor  and  the  viol^ce  of  their 
opposers. 

The  grand  Galerie  des  Glaces,  or  de  Louis  XIV.,  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  rooms  in  the  World,     Connecting  with  the  Salon  de  U 
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Guerre  and  the  Salon  de  la  Paix,  the  halls  of  war  and  peace,  it  extend* 
along  the  whole  central  facade,  some  242  feet  in  length,  and  is  35  wide 
and  44  high,  lighted  by  17  lai^e  arched  windows  fronting  correspond- 
ing arches  on  the  opposite  side,  filled  with  splendid  mirrors.  Corin* 
thian  pilasters  of  red  marble,  with  bases  and  capitals  of  gilt  bronze, 
occupy  the  spaces  between  the  windows  and  arches ;  and  columns  of 
the  same  order  adorn  the  entrances.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted  and  divi- 
ded into  many  compartments  containing  fresco  paintings  representing 
allegorically  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  Louis  XIV.  Mar- 
ble statues  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  of  Minervs  and  Mercury,  fill  the 
niches.  This  hall  was  the  theatre  of  display  for  some  of  the  grandest 
fetes  of  this  haughty  monarch.  Through  one  of  the  doors  to  the  left 
is  the  entrance  to  the  private  apartments  of  the  king,  containing  still 
some  of  the  original  furniture, — ^particularly  his  council  table  and  elbow 
chair.  There  is  also  a  clock  in  this  room  which  presents  the  figure  of 
this  monarch,  and  plays  a  chime  when  the  hour  strikes,  and  indicates 
the  days,  months,  years,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the  regular  course 
of  tlie  planets.  It  was  in  this  room,  our  guide  told  us,  he  was  wont 
to  transact  business  with  his  cabinet.  Here  he  received  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  here  introduced  his  grandson,  the  Duke  d^  Anjou,  as  their  king, 
to  the  grandees  of  Spain ;  here  he  signed  the  decree  which  expelled  1^ 
Jesuits  from  France  in  1762,  and  here  disgraced  himself  by  allowing 
his  female  favorite,  Madame  du  Berri,  to  sit  upon  the  arm  of  his  fim- 
teuil  in  the  presence  of  his  council  and  display  her  power  over  him. 

The  bed  chamber  of  this  monarch,  with  its  magnificent  decorations 
and  furniture,  is  preserved  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  •  The 
bed  on  which  he  died  is  enclosed  with  a  gilt  balustrade.  No  monardi 
of  France  has  since  slept  in  it ;  but  fi*om  the  balcony  of  this  chamber 
Louis  XVI.  attended  with  his  queen  arid  children,  and  addressed  tlie 
exasperated  mob  who  came,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1789,  to  drag  hini 
from  his  palace. 

But  I  must  have  done  with  this  splendid  palace,  not  one  half  of 
which  could  I  notice  with  more  than  a  cursory  glance,  as  I  passed  along 
with  the  guide  and  attendant  spectators.  It  would  require  days,  and, 
indeed,  weeks,  to  give  it  a  thorough  examination.  The  grounds  in 
front  of  this  palace  are  very  extensive,  and  the  scene  combining  ih» 
variety  and  effect  of  garden  and  plantation,  of  numerous  fountains  and 
a  profusion  of  statuary,  is  exceedingly  charming.  The  old  Ronia& 
deities  appear  in  all  theij  nakedness ;  and  groups  of  Tritons  and  syrein^ 
nymphs  and  children  adorn  the  basins,  from  the  centre  of  whidi  plajr 
jets  of  water.  I  observed  nothhig  as  to  the  varieties,  &c.,  of  ibe 
flowers  on  the  parterre,  that  exceeded,  or  indeed  equalled  wfamt  I  havv 
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Men  in  private  gardens  in  our  own  country.  The  rosea,  dahlias,  ai4 
4ifl^ent  autumnal  (lowers,  looked  well,  but  were  not  specially  attraol- 
ive.  The  arimgerie  excited  my  chief  interest,  especially  as  it  has  so 
long  been  occupied  in  the  winter  season  by  the  orange  and  pome^ran- 
ite  trees,  still  remaining  in  their  places  along  the  walks  and  open  parts 
to  which  they  had  been  carried  in  the  spring.  A  coHossal  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.  stands  in  die  midst  of  the  principal  green  house.  Hie 
orange  trees  are  very  ancient.  One  of  them,  called  le  grand  Bourbon, 
was  a  cotemporary  of  Francis  1.,  and  sprang  from  a  seed  sown  in 
1421,  by  Leonora  of  Castile,  wife  of  Charles  III,  king  of  Navarre. 
After  431  years  it  still  retains  its  vigor,  its  branches  being  supported 
by  iron  rings. 

From  the  palace  I  passed  alcng  the  parterres  and  walks  in  the  plan- 
tation, surveying  the  basins,  fountains  and  statuary,  on  my  way  to  the 
Grand  Trianon^  a  villa  at  the  extremity  of  the  park  of  Versaillei^, 
built  by  Louis  XIV.  for  Madame  de  Maintenon.  It  is  after  the  Ital- 
ian plan,  consisting  of  one  story,  and  has  wings  connected  by  a  long 
gallery  with  seven  arcades,  and  fronted  with  beautiful  coupled  Ionic 
oolumns  and  pilasters  of  Languedoc  marble.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
taste  and  retirement.  In  passing  through  the  apartments  of  this 
palace,  we  were  shown  the  chamber  and  bed  of  Napoleon,  after  his 
marriage  with  Maria  Louisa,  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  also  of  Josef^ine, 
with  the  working  table  and  furniture  bestowed  by  her  ambitious  and 
<aruel  husband,  the  aspiring  Emperor.  The  decorations  of  the  apart- 
ments are  very  rich ;  some  fine  pieces  of  sculpture  adorn  the  grounds, 
which  are  laid  out  in  groves  and  cut  into  labyrinths.  The  petit  Tria- 
non is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  garden  of  the  former,  but  I  had 
grown  weary,  and  cared  not  to  visit  it.  On  my  way  dience  I  entered 
the  building  containing  the  carriages  of  state,  and  saw  those  of  Napo- 
leon, Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe,  with  the  sledges  and  sedan  chairs, 
saddles,  and  various  costumes  used  by  royalty. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Paaspcrls — Chwrch  of  Si.  Stdjpke — Jardin  des  FUmk — Mam^aciur€  dM  Cfobeiine, 

Sept.  17.  The  weather  to-day  has  been  so  unpleasant,  after  the 
bright  sun  of  yesterday,  that  1  declined  going  elsewhere  than  to  repeal 
my  visit  to  the  Egyptian  museum  in  the  Louvre ;  and  that  I  might 
see  the  operation  of  the  passport  system,  I  attended  personally,  iiit- 
ttead  of  by  commissaire,  at  the  police  office,  to  have  mine  viceed. 
There  were  crowds  of  attendants,  and  numerous  ofiioers.     W»  -mrk 
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passed  from  one  clerk  to  another  and  then  required  to  be  seated,  until 
finally,  after  our  passports  having  been  subjected  to  several  examina- 
tions by  different  authorities,  the  police  stamp  was  put  upon  them  and 
they  were  delivered  to  us.  It  is  matter  of  great  surprise  to  see,  the 
immense  labor  and  expense  here  deemed  essential  to  the  peace  and 
wel&re  of  society ;  but  which  are  rendered  totally  unnecessary,  and, 
indeed,  would  not  be  submitted  to,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  vast 
system  pf  espionage  and  oppression,  and  well  befits  those  countries 
\  that  are  cursed  by  the  system  of  auricular  confession  and  a  prying 
^  priesthood.  "  The  powers  that  be "  seem  to  live  in  terror  of  their 
subjects,  in  terror  of  strangers,  and  levy  an  onerous  tax  for  no  justi- 
fiable cause. 

18th.  The  Church  of  St.  Sulpice  is  one  of  the  chief  parish  churdies 
in  Paris.  It  is  a  splendid  structure,  begun  about  200  years  ago.  A 
portico  composed  of  a  double  row  of  Doric  columns,  some  40  feet 
high,  extends  across  the  entire  front.  A  gallery  and  colonnade  of 
Ionic  columns  rest  on  this:  A  tower  rises  from  either  end,  one  lar- 
ger and  loftier  than  the  other,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  210  feet.  In 
the  interior,  aisles  surrounding  both  nave  and  choir,  and  chapels  oc- 
cupy each  arcade.  Two  enormous  shells  of  the  largest  tridachna  gigat 
supported  by  curious  marble  rock  work,  stand  near  the  entrance  and 
form  the  basins  or  fountains  for  the  "  holy  water."  Statuary  and 
paintings  adorn  the  chapels,  and  richly  carved  vrainscotting  the  sao- 
risty.  Stained  glass,  representing  the  Lord's  Supper,  ornaments  the 
window  in  one  of  the  chapels,  in  which  also  a  marble  monument  ex- 
hibits the  prelate  kneeling  on  a  sarcophagus,  and  an  angel  chasing 
death  firom  his  side.  The  ornaments  of  the  pulpit,  the  twelve  magni- 
ficent columns  supporting  the  organ  gallery,  and  the  carved  work  of 
the  organ  itself,  showing  numerous  figures  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments or  bearing  cornucopias,  are  among  the  richest  works  of  art  I 
have  seen  in  the  churches  here.  But  the  more  I  see  of  these  adorn- 
ments, in  places  designed  for  worship  in  these  Catholic  countries,  the 
more  they  seem  to  me  to  be  utterly  at  war  with  the  simplicity  of 
Christ,  and  the  very  spirit  of  His  religion.  No  plea  for  such  things, 
founded  on  the  benefit  accruing  in  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts,  or  improvement  in  them,  can  ever  justify  or  excuse  such  a^ 
wanton  violation  of  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  the  second  command- 
ment. 

From  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice  I  repaired  to  the  Ecole  de  Medi^ 
dne,  and  thence  to  the  Jardin  des  Plants. 

The  EcoU  de  Medicine  is  an  Institution  of  the  highest  oelebrity.  Itii 
buildings  are  spacious,  and  its  museum  of  great  value.     The  fiusulty 
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of  medicine  and  the  school  of  surgery  are  united,  and  the  spacious 
buildings,  fronting  198  feet,  with  lateral  wings,  connected  by  a  portico 
formed  of  a  double  range  of  coupled  Ionic  columns,  intercepted  by  an 
arched  entrance  leading  into  a  rectangular  court,  present  a  specimen 
of  elegant  architecture.  The  niiehed  entrance  is  surmounted  by  a  baa- 
relief,  representing  Louis  XV.,  accompanied  by  Wisdom  and  B^iero- 
lence,  granting  privileges  to  the  School  of  Surgery ;  and  the  Genius 
of  Art,  presenting  to  the  king  a  plan  of  the  building. 

The  amphitheatre  will  contun  1400  students.  Tk^e  lectures  deliv- 
ered here  are  numerous,  and  all  gratuitous.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
better  place  in  the  world  for  a  student  to  acquire  a  medical  education. 
,  The  museum  of  comparative  anatomy  will  afi^rd  the  most  interest- 
ing opportunity  for  careful  study.  Here  are  to  be  seen  skeletons  of 
all  the  larger  animals,  and  specimens  of  the  various  organs ;  those  of 
the  acoustic  organs  of  small  mammalia,  in  two  gilt  frames.  The  ner- 
vous and  muscular  systems,  and  especially  of  the  fifUi  pair  of  senses 
in  the  human  head,  are  truly  astonishing  for  their  execution.  A  series 
of  embryology,  and  the  eye,  the  organs  of  taste  and  smell,  the  digest- 
ive organs,  the  lymphatic  system,  and  specimens  of  all  sorts,  afibrd 
fecilities  for  study,  of  great  value  to  students  of  medicine.  These 
museums  are  thrown  open  to  visitors  generally  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, but  to  strangers  and  students  daily. 

The  Jardin  dea  Plants  is  a  most  attractive  place  for  visitation.  I 
could  have  spent  days  in  it  with  profit  and  delight. 

It  is  an  admirable  institution  for  the  student  of  natural  science, 
the  like  of  which  is  unknown  in  our  country.  It  was  founded  by 
Louis  XUL,  more  than  200  years  ago,  and  among  the  illustrious  schol- 
ars whose  zeal  and  learning  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
establishment,  the  name  of  Bufibn,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  has  mer 
ited  applause.  As  its  superintendent,  the  Jardin  des  Plants  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  his  zeal  and  devotion.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the 
government,  and  comprises,  first,  a  botanical  garden,  with  spacious 
hot  houses  and  green  houses,  in  which  the  student  of  botany  may  see 
and  study  the  growth  and  character  of  almost  every  variety  of  plant. 
Each  one  is  labelled  with  its  appropriate  Scientific  name,  according  to 
its  general  and  specific  classification.  Next,  there  are  various  galle- 
ries, in  which  mineralogical,  botanical,  and  zoological  collections  are 
scientifically  arranged.  Also,  a  menagerie  of  living  animals  of  differ- 
ent countries  and  climates — ^a  library  of  natural  history — and  an 
amphitheatre  with  laboratories  for  public  lectures  on  every  branch  of 
science  qonnected  with  natural  history.  These  lectures  are  delivered 
bj  professors,  appointed  aad  paid  for  the  purpose,  and  are  both  public 
and  gratuitous. 
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From  the  Jardin  des  Plants,  I  went  to  the  MwMtfacU^r^  iM  Chbe^ 
lifUy  a  manu&ctoiy  of  carpet  and  tapestry.  It  is  situated  in  titie  Fau- 
bourg St  Maroel,  and  takes  its  name  from  a  celebrated  dyer  of  wool 
by  the  name  of  Jean  Gobelin,  who,  some  four  centuries  ago,  acquired 
considerable,  property  in  the  neighbt^gtiood,  and  whose  descendanto 
continued  his  trade  with  great  success.  The  operatives  were  at  vroA. 
in  their  shops  as  we  passed  through,  and  treated  the  visitors  with  re* 
spect,  while  they  ceased  not  from  their  labors.  I  had  no  idea  such 
perfect  work  could  be.  produced  by  human  skill.  The  warp  of  the 
tapestry  work  i^  placed  vertically,  and  the  workman  stMids  at  the 
back  of  the  canvass,  with  his  pattern  behind  him  for  reference  in  ad- 
justing his  colors.  ,  The  carpet  work  is  of  the  richest  sort,  and  said  to 
surpass  the  Persian  in  the  evenness  of  its  surface,  and  in  the  finene0B 
and  str^igth  of  its  texture. 

1  was  told  that  it  takes  from  five  to  Um  years  to  make  scmie  of  the 
earpets,  and  at  a  cost  of  from  60,000  to  150,000  fi-anoA.  About  120 
workmen  are  employed  in  the  establishment.  They  reewve  irom  fit 
teen  to  twenty-five  hundred  francs  a  year ;  and,  when  disabled  by  age 
or  infirmity,  a  pension  of  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  fWui09 
annually.  The  productions  of  this  establishment,  which,  since  Ijouis 
XIV.,  belongs  to  the  government,  are  chiefly  designed  for  the  palaoee 
of  the  State.  The  dyeing  of  the  wool  is  under  the  direction  of  able 
chemists ;  and  shades  of  color  are  produced  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  market.  It  is  surprising  with  what  accuracy  and  skill  the  paint- 
er's art  is  here  imitated.  A  Sdiool  of  Design,  and  an  tmnual  course 
of  chemical  lectures,  as  applicable  to  dyeing,  are  connected  with  the 
establishment.     Science  and  art  are  here  successfully  comlnned. 

In  returning  we  took  a  cabriolet  to  convey  us  to  our  hotel. 
Theire  being  but  few  in  attendance,  and  very  late  in  the  aftemomi, 
not  &r  from  the  dinner  hour  at  our  hotel,  amid  the  general  nisb 
of  visitors  for  conveyances,  we  were  not  very  particular  in  our 
search,  but  took  the  first  whose  driver  offered  his  services.  He  had 
not  been  on  his  box  two  minutes,  till  I  saw  that  the  fellow  was  dmiik^ 
and  I  became  alarmed  lest  in  his  oscillations  he  would  tip  off  his  seftfc 
But  he  cracked  his  whip,  cut  up  his  horse,  and  pushed  him  forward  M 
rapid  ^peed,  turning  comer  after  comer,  and  sometimes  running  against 
the  wheels  of  carts  and  other  conveyances  he  passed,  until,  to  mjr 
greait  relief  from  trepidation,  and  by  the  quickest  and  shortest  route, 
he  stopped  at  the  gate  of  our  hotel  in  the  Rue  Viviennee,  as  fhll  of  fli- 
cetious  politeness,  and  as  brisk  in  displaying  it,  as  any  FrendHBfiail 
oouldbe.  After  bdng  paid  his  tax,  he  doflfed  his  bonnet,  and^,  readbh' 
ing  forth  his  hand,  smilingly  made  his  diomand  for  a  ftnr  sous  in  adA^' 
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tion,  as  he  said  ^  poui*  boire."  I  hraghed  and  told  bim  he  already  had 
too  mudi  ^  pour  boire,"  and  diarged  him  to  get  and  keep  himself 
sober.  This  fellow  was  the  onl j  person  I  had  yet  met  or  seen  in  Paris^ 
that  was  drunk  or  bordering  on  drunkenness.  He  must  have  had  rum^ 
or  brandy,  or  something  beyond  the  low  wines  or  ^'  vin  ordinaire," 
generally  used  as  a  beverage  here;  for  they  are  so  light,  and  possess 
so  little  of  aloohol  or  the  intoxicating  principle,  that,  as  Baxter  said  of 
some  of  the  common  drunkards  in  his  day,  who  became  intoxicated 
on  beer,  they  must  have  barrels  for  stomachs,  to  hold  enough  to  make 
them  drunk.  He  looked  so  much  like  an  Irishman  that  at  first  I  thought 
he  must  be  one,  giving  him  credit  for  the  propensity  of  his  nation ; 
but  I  found  he  was  a  genuine  Frenchman.  The  common  Celtic  origlB, 
however,  was,  by  my  mistake  at  first,  rendered  afterward  more  strike 
ing. 

1  have  spent  eight  days  in  Paris,  and,  except  on  Sabbaths, 
have  been  industriously,  in  all  that  time,  visiting  various  objects  and 
places  of  historical  and  other  public  interest  I  have,  however,  seen  only 
a  small  part  of  it,  yet  have  I  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me.  As  to  its  pubKe 
places  of  amusement,  its  theatres,  circuses,  &c.,  as  they  excite  nothing 
but  a  painful  interest  in  my  mind,  so  1  cared  not  even  to  see  where 
they  were ;  nor  do  1  remember  having  passed  one  of  them.  The  dm- 
sqMition  of  mind  and  heart  they  produce,  and  the  havoc  they  make  in 
the  morals  of  the  community  wherever  they  are,  have  long  since,  ev^ 
from  my  15th  year,  when  1  resolved  never  more  to  enter  one,  con- 
vinced me  that  they  are  mere  fountains  of  pestiferous  influence,  whiGh 
no  Christian  man^  or  minister  of  Christ  should  ever  speak  of  but  in 
terms. of  decided  disapprobation.  Nevertheless,  1  feel  happy  that  I 
am  not  the  judge  of  my  neighbor ;  and,  therefore,  withhold  my  con- 
demnation of  others,  who  differ  from  me  in  their  opinion  of  such  pla- 
oes,  and  who  apologize  for  the  stage.  But,  to  my  mind,  the  theatre, 
whether  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  or  any 
where  else,  is  evil  and  only  evil,  and  that  continually.  To  resort  to 
it,  or  visit  it  as  a  place  of  recreation  or  amusement,  as  I  read  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  obligations  of  professing  Christians. 

In  Paris  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  but  theatres.  The  acting 
is  indeed  of  a  different  character  from  that  in  dramatic  representations, 
but  the  whble  ritual  of  the  mass  is  theatrical,  and  all  the  images  and 
ornaments,  and  pictures  in  the  churches,  the  gorgeous  drapery  and 
adornment  of  the  altar,  all  the  dressings  and  undressings,  aJorations, 
genuflexions  and  prooessions  of  prie^  elevation  of  the  host,  ^.,  are 
wholly  scenical,  designed  as  expressly  for  eflbct  aa  are  llie  vanoas 
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floenes  of  the  drama.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  influence  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  therefore,  is  of  kindred  character  with  the  theatre ;  nor 
that  the  priesthood  and  the  altar  have  as  little  moral  potency,  as  have 
professional  actors  and  the  stage,  for  the  preservation  and  improve- 
m^it  of  public  morals.  The  Sabbath  in  Paris  is  a  day  of  general 
jollity  and  gaiety.  Multitudes  of  shops  are  kept  open  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day ;  and  when  the  generality  are  closed,  it  would 
seem  to  be  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  delights  of  promenading  the 
streets,  especially  the  Boulevards  and  Champs  Elysees,  of  visiting  the 
public  places  of  resort,  of  lounging  in  the  cafes,  and  indulging  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  social  hilarity.  There  are  but  a  few  places  of  worship 
where  the  spiritual  truths  of  religion  are  taught.  In  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Rue  d'Aguesseau  Faubourg  St.  Honore;  in  the  EpisoopiJ 
Chapel,  Avenue  Marbeuf ;  in  the  French  Independent,  Rue  de  Pro- 
vence ;  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Rue  Royal,  St.  Honore,  and  in  tJie 
British  and  American  Church,  as  it  is  called,  on  Rue  Chauchat,  near  the 
Boulevards  des  Italiennes,  there  is  preaching  in  the  English  language ; 
but  all  are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  English  and  American 
travelers  and  residents  in  Paris,  often  amounting  to  thousands. 

The  city  of  Paris  was  originally  built  upon  a  small  island  in  the 
River  Seine,  on  which  stands  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Notre  Dame ; 
but  it  now  spreads  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  a  population  of  1,200,000  souis.  Its  streets,  avenues,  boule- 
vards, barriers,  bridges,  quays,  and  public  establishments  are  very 
numerous.  Among  the  former,  of  the  most  lively  are  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  Vivienne,  Richelieu,  Neuve  des  petit  Champs,  and  the  Boule- 
vards, from  the  Church  of  the  Magdalen  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Bureau 
de  Exchange,  near  the  termination  of  the  Rue  Vivienne. 

A  stranger  from  the  United  States  cannot  but  be  surprised  in  view 
of  the  public  provision  made  for  the  relief  of  sudden  calls  of  nature. 
They  may  at  first  shock  the  delicacy  of  English  and  American  travel- 
ers, but  it  will  soon  be  obvious  that  in  relation  to  them  there  seema 
to  be  by  no  means  that  peculiar  sensitiveness,  and  similar  ideas  of  pro- 
priety with  those  prevalent  among  us,  in  our  laige  cities,  where  neg- 
lect of  such  arrangements^altogether,  serves  to  produce  the  vulgarity, 
filth  and  indecencies  which  shock  us.  Whatever  may  be  the  character 
of  this  gay  city,  and  of  its  mercurial  population,  for  licentiousness  and 
voluptuousness,  I  must  say  that,  during  the  short  time  I  was  in  it,  I 
never  witnessed  any  of  those  manifestations  of  lewdness  so  frequent 
in  New  York  and  other  of  our  large  American  cities,  nor  anytfaii^ 
that  would  shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  diaste  and  modest.  It  is  pro^ 
per,  however,  to  remark  that  I  visited  none  of  the  public  gardens  on 
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the  Sabbath  evening,  nor  any  of  the  Bastringues  and  Guinguettes  or  eat- 
ing houses,  outside  the  barriers  of  Paris,  where  those  fond  of  living 
pictures,  I  learned,  might  witness  crowds  of  workmen,  with  their  wives 
or  sweethearts,  filling  the  principal  streets  of  the  suburbs,  lined  witti 
stalls  for  the  sale  of  gingerbread,  walking  cooks  who  sell  pancakes, 
fried  potatoes  and  other  delicacies  for  the  vulgar  taste,  while  here  and 
there  a  fiddle  or  organ  squeak  or  grind  music  amid  the  universal  din 
of  talk  and  laughter  filling  the  air. 

19th.  Attended  divine  service  to-day,  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  on 
Rue  Royale,  and  heard  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winans  preach  an  excellent  dis- 
course, on  the  words,  ^^  1  thought  on  my  ways  and  turned  my  feet 
unto  thy  testimonies."  The  subject  was  the  advantage  of  self  reflec- 
tion. Here  1  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia^ 
whom  I  once  saw  in  l^t  dty,  but  did  not  at  first  recognize  her.  She 
knew  me,  however,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  true  friendship  and  politeness, 
made  herself  known  to  me.  1  learned  from  her  somewhat  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes  and  his  &mily,  now  on  this  conti- 
nent, from  which  1  entertain  a  hope  that  I  may  meet  them  somewhere 
in  Itely.  The  incident  was  as  pleasant  to  my  feelings  as  any  I  had 
met  in  Paris. 

The  congregation  attending  on  Mr.  Winans'  preaching  was  large — 
chiefly  English.  1  happened,  both  on  this  Sabbath  and  the  last,  to  be 
thrown  near  a  young  man  whose  appearance,  and  manners,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  sermon  deeply  interested  me,  so,  much  so  that  I  felt  eqi- 
boldened,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and 
express  to  him  my  Christian  salutations,  which  he  reciprocated  very 
promptly  and  cordially,  acknowledging  himself  to  be  a  follower  of 
Christ,  and  rendering  to  me  his  thanks  for  the  discourse  he  had  heard 
me  deliver  in  the  chapel  the  last  Sabbath  evening.  How  precious  did 
the  grace  of  God  appear,  which,  in  such  a  gay,  licentious,  and  corrupt 
city  as  this,  can  preserve  a  youth  of  18  years  of  age  from  the  snares 
which  on  every  side  «yre  spread  for  the  feet  of  the  young. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  VaUey  of  the   Yonn^-^BoiUe  of  Travel  to  MarseiUes^A  French  DUltgenc^-- 
Route  to  Geneva — Geneva — Passports — CJumberry — Ascent  of  Mont  OeHis. 

Sept.  21,  1852. — Geneva.  1  left  Paris  yesterday  A.  M.,  at  10.80, 
by  the  rail  road  to  Lyons,  and  reached  Dijon  about  6.30,  P.  M.,  hav- 
ing traveled,  a  distance  of  196  English  miles,  into  the  south  of  Franca 
The  course  of  the  road,  after  leaving  the  vidley  of  the  Seine, 
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along  that  of  the  Yonne,  which  empties  into  the  Seine.  It 
through  Melun,  Villeneuve  sur  la  Yonne,  Joigny,  Montbard,  dec  The 
passage  from  the  Talley  up  into  the  table  land  is  made  through 
three  tunnels — one  a  very  large  one.  Its  character  is  much  the 
same  with  that  of  the  latter.  The  road  winds  its  way  through  a  valley, 
sometimes  widening  extensively, '  and  at  others  contracting,  its 
northern  side  being  covered  with  vineyards.  The  grapes  principaUy 
cultivated,  are,  the  white  round  grape,  resembling  our  sweet  water,  and 
is  of  llie  chassel  las  variety,  as  I  should  judge  from  a  passing  inspec- 
tion, and  occasional  eating. 

The  vineyards,  at  a  distance,  resemble  our  fields  of  Indian  com,  be- 
fore it  has  thrown  out  its  tassels.  The  vines  are  planted  in  regular 
rows,  and  tied  to  stakes,  which  are  hidden  by  the  foliage.  The  rows 
are  from  three  to  four  feet  apart,  and  the  vines  in  them,  from  eighteen 
inches  to  three  feet — ^a  wider  space  being  lefl  between  the  rows  than 
between  the  vines.  From  the  time  that  we  reached  the  higher  ground 
ascending  from  the  valley,  and  had  passed  through  several  tunnels, 
the  grape  less  seldom  became  visible.  From  Dijon  I  noticed  none 
after  we  had  passed  into  the  mountainous  region,  tUl  we  descended  and 
entered  the  plain  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Leman. 

From  Paris  to  Dijon,  the  direction  of  the  railroad  is  in  general  S. 
E.;  but  at  Dijon  it  bends  to  the  S.  towards  Chalon,  upon  the  Saone. 
Thence  steamboats  take  passengers  down  this  river  to  Lyons,  and 
from  Lyons,  down  the  Rhone,  to  Avignon,  from  which  place  I  learned 
that  the  railroad  was  completed  to  Marseilles.  Passage  can  be  had 
llience  to  Geneva  by  steamboat,  or  to  Nice  and  other  places.  I  ascer- 
tained that  the  "  Prince  President,"  as  he  is  called,  had  a  few  days 
before  I  left  Paris,  passed  thence,  on  a  tour  through  the  southern  part 
of  France.  I  presume  this  tour  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  measures  he 
is  evidently  pursuing,  for  having  himself  declared  Emperor  before 
long.  I,  therefore,  took  it  for  granted  that  there  would  be  a  great 
rush  of  the  people  to  the  towns  through  which  he  would  pass ;  since, 
both  in  England  and  France,  I  see  that  the  masses  love  to  gaze  upon 
poor  mortals  "  dressed  up  with  a  little  brief  authority."  Petitions 
bad  been  circulated,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  south,  invoking  him  to 
assume  a  control  of  the  government,  which  would  give  it  greater  effi- 
ciency and  stability  than  it  now  possesses  as  a  Republic.  Expectation 
was  all  awake.  To  my  regret  and  disappointment  therefore,  I  chang^ 
my  route  of  travel,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  inconvenience  and  an- 
noyances 1  should  have  to  encounter,  should  I  pursue  my  original  course 
to  Marseilles,  and  be  thrown  in  the  whirl  and  eddies  of  the  population 
floating  from  all  quarters  around  his  motions.    This  change  of  purpoiJi 
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caused  me  to  diverge  at  Dijon,  before  I  should  reach  the  vortex,  and 
pass,  by  a  quieter  route,  through  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  into  Italy^ 
and  thus  give  me  a  view  of  the  population  and  country  of  that  piyrt  of 
Europe,  so  full  of  importance,  both  in  its  religious  and  poli'dcal  his. 
tory.  Had  I  extended  my  journey  to  Chalon,  I  should  have  encoun- 
tered the  main  route  of  travel  from  Lyons,  through  Chamberry,  to 
Turin,  and  left  Geneva  to  the  north,  from  which  I  ascertained  a  branch 
line  of  Diligences  connects  with  the  Lyons  and  Chalon  route  at  Qiam* 
berry,  and  unless  1  should  have  previously,  by  despatch  from  Geneva^ 
taken  my  passage  there,  1  might  be  detained  several  days.  A  part  of 
the  journey  from  Dijon  1  found  would  have  to  be  performed  in  the 
night ;  but  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  to  avoid  unpleasant 
contingencies,  1  took  my  passage  at  Paris  to  Geneva,  in  what  is  called 
the  coupee  of  the  diligence,  which  is  several  francs  dearer,  but  £ur 
more  comfortable  for  traveling,  both  in  the  night  and  in  the  day,  than 
is  the  interior  of  the  diligence. 

These  "  diligences,"  as  they  are  called,  are  singularly  constructed, 
totally  unlike  anything  we  have  ii\  the  United  States.  The  old  ^sh- 
ioned  enormous  stage  coaches  of  the  "  Good  Intent "  line,  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburg,  in  point  of  capacity,  come  nearer  tn  them  than 
any  other  of  c>ur  quondam  stage  conveyances. 

The  "  diligence  "  is  an  immense  stage  coach,  divided  into  four  com- 
partments, totally  separate  from  each  other.  The  forward  part,  called 
the  coupee,  contains  but  one  bench,  and  accommodates  only  three  per 
sons.  It  has  large  glass  windows  in  front,  and  on  the  sides,  and  is 
fitted  up,  internally,  much  after  the  plan  of  the  old  fashioned  carria- 
ges I  remember  in  my  young  days,  called  chariots,  in  which  the  rich 
and  great,  especially  of  the  female  sex,  preferred  to  ride.  The  middle 
part,  called  the  interieur,  is  fitted  up,  like  our  post  coach,  with  two 
benches,  to  accommodate  six  passengers,  who  ride  vis-a-vis.  Behind 
this  is  the  third  apartment,  called  the  rotonde  or  le  derriere,  which  also 
accommodates  six  passengers.  Over  the  coupee  is  the  fourth  part, 
called  the  banquette^  which  contains  room  for  three  persons,  in  which, 
also,  rides  the  "  A)nductor,"  who  passes  from  one  end  of  the  route  to 
the  other,  as  a  sort  of  general  supercargo  and  general  agent,  having 
control  of  Uie  drivers,  and  regulating  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
progress  of  the  diligence,  and  Uie  care  of  the  passengers.  The  ban" 
quette  is  desirable  only  in  pleasant  summer  weather,  as  it  afibrds  a  fine 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  country ;  but  it  can  also  be  protected  by  a 
top  or  covering  that  rises  and  falls,  and  affords  shelter  in  stormy  wea* 
ther.  Passengers  are  allowed  40  to  50  lbs.  weight  of  ba^age  onlyi 
without  extra  charge.    They  are  assigned  their  seats,  aod  XAj^  theiip 
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places,  as  numbered  pn  the  receipt  they  get  when  they  take  their  pass- 
age. Generally  one-half  the  fare  is  paid  down,  at  taking  the  passage ; 
the  receipt  designates  the  place  and  time  of  departure.  The  conduc- 
teur,  before  starting,  calls  the  roll,  and  sees  that  every  passenger  has 
his  place. 

The  diligence  in  which  we  were  to  travel,  started  along  with  us  from 
Paris,  and  loaded  with  our  baggage,  and  all  the  other  freight,  whic^ 
the  enormous  vehicle  was  destined  to  carry,  was  mounted  on  an  op^ 
truck  or  car,  and  formed  part  of  the  train  with  which  we  started. 
Upon  arriving  at  Dijon,  it  was  transferred  from  its  position  and  placed 
on  the  road,  to  which  four  horses  were  very  speedily  attached,  with 
two  postilions,  dressed  in  a  sort  of  old  fashioned  regimentals,  with 
chapeaux  de  bras,  who  mounted  the  animals,  and,  with  whip  and  spur, 
urged  them  forward  at  the  greatest  speed,  each  one  guiding  his  own 
span.  At  first  I  was  under  apprehension,  lest  they  would  not  be  able 
to  keep  the  diligence  on  the  road,  or  that  some  accident  might  happen 
to  it ;  but  soon  found  that  they  managed  it  as'dexterously  as  do  our  dri- 
vers, with  their  four  reins  in  their. hands  and  seated  on  the  coach. 

These  postillions,  or  drivers,  at  the  end  of  their  different  stage 
routes,  or  exchanges,  are  sure  to  present  themselves  and  beg  lustily 
from  the  passengers,  "  pour  boire  " — a  great  nuisance. 

Dijon,  from  what  little  opportunity  I  had  to  take  a  passing  view  of 
it,  seemed  to  be  an  old  fashioned  town  of  some  tolerable  extent,  con- 
taining  probably  30,000  to  35,000  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by 
ramparts,  and  has  five  environs.  Here  is  a  palace  of  the  Princes 
Conde,  and  a  eastle  of  ancient  date,  used  now  as  a  barracks.  It  is  a 
manufacturing  town ;  but  depends  chiefly,  as  I  learned,  on  its  wine 
trade,  being  a  depot  for  Burgundy  wines.  Milton's  great  antagonist^ 
Salmasius,  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  and  other  noted  men,  were  natives 
of  this  very  ancient  city. 

It  was  at  the  cloiing  in  of  the  day  when  we  had  fairly  lefl  Dijon  in 
our  rear.  Our  road  was  the  great  Route  Nationale  of  France,  whidi 
has  been  very  carefully  and  perfectly  constructed.  It  led  us  over  the 
Jura  mountains.  At  times  we  had  six  horses,  and  at  others  four,  ac- 
cording as  the  ascending  grades  were  more  or  less  heavy.  The  wea- 
ther, for  the  greatest  part  of  the  way  was  rainy  and  stormy,  till  we 
had  descended  the  mountains.  At  11  P.  M.,  we  stopped  at  the  villago 
for  dinner,  as  it  was  called,  and  had  a  course  of  soup,  fish,  meat,  f[yn% 
fruits,  and  wine  of  the  country,  such  as  they  were,  for  three  franoB,  or 
sixty  cents.  About  8  in  the  morning,  breakfast,  and  miserable  at 
best,  wai^  furnished  at  a  little  village,  for  3  1-2  fhmcs.  At  the  plaow 
we  stopped  we  were  accosted  by  beggars,  who  sometimes  would  ap> 
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pear  at  the  road-side,  and  seemed  to  demand  charity  as  their  right. 
Not  the  slightest  accident  occurred.  Our  passports  were  inspected  no 
less  than  three  times  on  the  way  ;  and  upon  our  arrival  here,  were  ta- 
ken by  an  officer  of  the  "  Bureau  de  la  Douaines,"  who  gave  us  a  card 
instructing  us  that,  upon  returning  it  with  our  signatures,  they  would 
be  delivered  back  to  us,  and  reminding  us,  also,  of  the  law  which  re- 
quired that  we  should  reqttest  permission  of  the  police,  if  we  intended 
to  sojourn  in  the  Canton,  and  also  directing  us  to  designate  the  place  of 
our  abode.  No  account  was  taken  of  our  baggage ;  but  we  were  al- 
lowed to  take  it  to  our  hotel  without  examination. 

I  suffered  much  less  fatigue  by  the  journey  than  I  expected,  having 
slept  the  greater  part  of  tiie  night ;  and  when  day  dawned,  I  was  de- 
lighted with  the  wild  mountain  scenery,  and  the  perfection  of  the  road, 
which  climbs  around- the  rocky  cliffs  and  sloping  sides  of  hills,  twists 
ing  and  turning,  like  cat  stairs,  in  its  ascending  grades.  The  houses, 
scattered  through  the  little  valleys,  and  occasionally  clustered  in  vil- 
lages, were  all  built  of  stone — ^heavy,  solid,  substantial  mason  work. 
They  contained  apartments  for  the  family,  and  apartments  for  the  cat- 
tle, all  under  the  same  roof! 

1  felt  my  heart  light  up  with  joy,  when  I  thought  that  1  had  entered 
a  protestant  country,  and  saw  no  more  the  crowds  of  gowned  priests, 
which  everywhere,  in  ereat  numbers,  presented  themselves  in  France. 
The  prospect,  from  the  mountain  top,  of  the  lake,  and  the  country 
along  its  margin,  highly  cultivated,  and  checkered  with  flourishing 
forms  and  vineyards,  is  beautiful  indeed  ;  and  the  mountains,  rising  on 
each  shore  of  the  lake,  gave  an  air  of  sublimity  to  the  scene,  which 
was  heightened  by  the  circumstance  that  heavy  clouds,  stretched  here 
and  there  down  the  mountains  sides,  or  strung  themselves  along  their 
towering  summits,  hidden  by  the  veil  they  had  thrown  over  the  face 
of  the  ^eavens.  Once  or  twice,  as  they  dispersed,  we  caught  a  distant 
view  of  Mont  Blanc,  towering  in  its  lofty  and  majestic  grandeur.  As 
the  coaches  drove  rapidly  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  from  Nyon, 
where  we  first  reached  it,  I  thought  of  Calvin  and  of  the  influence  he 
had  here  exerted,  and  hence  upon  the  world.  My  heart  rejoiced  in 
the  proofe,  around  me,  of  the  happiness  and  liberty  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  this  region,  who  had  embraced  the  great 
funcLamental  truths  of  evangelical  religion  and  of  civil  government, 
which  he  had  taught,  and  whose  habits  were  formed  under  the  light 
and  amid  the  benefits  of  the  principles  and  institutions  he  had  obtained 
from  the  word  of  God,  and  so  successfully  taught,  and  sought  to  dif- 
fuse among  the  people.  \ 

TuRiK,  S^^.  26<A.    The  weather  was  cold  while  I  remained  at  Gren- 
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eva,  which  we  left  the  2l8t.  The  wind  blew  strong  and  piercing  down 
Lake  Leman.  Anxietj  to  escape  into  a  milder  climate,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  prevented  me  from  taking  a  sail  on  it,  in  the  steamboat  to 
Lausanne  and  Villeneuve.  Hie  sight  of  Mont  Blanc  in  the  distanoe, 
covered  with  snow,  did  not  prove  either  exciting  or  attractive  to  my 
curiosity,  having  to  encounter,  whenever  I  went  out,  the  strong  blasts 
<^  wind  rushing  from  the  surface  of  the  lake,  whidi  led  me  to  thiiik 
the  equinoctial  storm  must  be  at  hand.  I  had  hoped  to  avoid  it  by 
escape  previously  from  the  r^on  of  the  Alps. 

During  my  stay  in  Geneva,  however,  I  found  time  to  visit  the  chief 
places  of  interest,  and  to  spend  an  hour  of  pleasant  and  profitable  con- 
verse with  the  celebrated  religious  historian  of  Geneva,  Dr.  Merle  d' 
Aubigne.  He  speaks  the  English  with  some  ease,  and  extended  luiB 
kind  courtesy  to  myself  and  my  fellow  traveler,  who  accompanied 
me.  His  abode  is  outside  the  town,  and  both  it  and  its  grounds  are 
neatly  and  tastefully  arriuiged,  adorned  after  the  Swiss  &shion,  and 
ideas  of  comfort  and  ease.  It  was  in  the  morning  we  paid  our  visit. 
I  thought  I  perceived  very  plainly  that  while  his  courtesy,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  letter  of  introduction  I  bore,  was  politely  extended,  Jais 
thoughts  were  in  his  study,  and  that  he  would  have  much  preferred 
the  visit  should  have  been  post  meridian.  The  remark  he  made  when 
taking  my  leave  of  him,  confirmed  my  impression,  *'  Our  time,"  said 
he,  "  belongs  to  the  church,  and  we  must  employ  it."  .  Its  truth  de- 
terred me  from  waiting;  on  Dr.  Malan,  with  my  letter  to  him.  I  bad 
felt  often  niyself  the  annoyance  of  visits  in  the  morning,  during  the 
time  devoted  to  study,  and  would  not,  therefore,  have  objected,  had  I 
not,  on  entering,  explained  my  reason  for  calling  at  that  hour.  I  ac- 
knowledge, I  have  myself  felt  justified  and  called  upon  to  cut  short 
trifling  visits ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  over  righteous,  and 
he  did  not  know,  but  that  to  a  distant  stranger  and  foreigner,  he  might 
afford  some  of  his  time  with  more  advantage  to  the  churdi  than  by 
study  at  the  moment.  It  rather  appeared  to  me  a  small  vanity  I  ex- 
pected not  to  meet  in  Dr.  Merle,  as  my  object  was  to  learn  the  con 
dition  of  the  churches  in  Geneva,  and  the  interests  of  evangelical 
religion  among  them.  He  expressed  strong  convictions  that  the  spirit 
of  rationalism  was  on  the  wane,  and  that  there  was  a  growing  tenden* 
cy  to  respect  and  honor  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  miracu- 
lously inspired ;  yet  it  is  unquestionable,  that  Geneva  does  not  stand 
now  the  citadel  of'  truth,  as  it  once  was  called  ^^  le  viettx  bonlevard  4m 
Calvinisme ;"  but  I  see  diat,  if  the  epithet  of  the  old  were  striokeB 
out,  it  would  not,  with  show  of  truth,  be  now  pronounced  the  fortresi 
of  Calvinism  at  all. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

'A  Bunrise  BambU  through  the  fields — Passing  various  FieUi  Crops — Gwn  Arohic 
Tree — Palm  Grove  ornamenting  a  Wheat  Field — An  AgricuUurai  Spectacle — 
Ploughing  and  Edrromng — Scripture  lUustraUons — Extraordnuxry  Species  nf 
Grass — Chicken  Batching — Fight  with  Dogs. 

I  ascended  the  led  bank  of  the  Nile  just  as  the  sun  rose  above  the 
Arabian  Desert.  All  nature  seemed  glad  at  his  coming — the  birds, 
the  flocks  and  herds,  the  deep  green  fields,  everything  seemed  to  re- 
joice at  his  glorious  presence,  it  was  only  an  every  day  morning, 
such  as  is  shed  down  upon  this  valley  tit  every  revolution  of  the  earth, 
through  the  entire  winter  months,  but  somehow  my  spirit  was  more 
than  usually  in  accord,  that  morning,  with  the  harmonies  around  me» 
and  I  abandoned  myself  to  the  full  flow  of  its  sympathies. 

Before  me  was  a  field"  of  pulse,  all  bespangled  with  blossoms,  pea- 
like in  form,  of  a  spotless  white,  relieved  by  jet  black  dots,  and  strung 
like  jewels  upon  the  stalk,  (some  two  feet  high,)  from  bottom  to  top, 
all  bathed  in  the  dew  drops,  and  glittering  in  the  sunbeams  of  the 
morning. 

To  my  right  was  a  plat  of  trefoil,  upon  which  flocks  and  herds  were 
feeding,  all  mutely  joyful  at  the  returning  light  of  day,  while  the  lit- 
tle w.arbicrs  all  around,  poured  from  their  tiny  throats  the  melody  of 
song. 

To  my  left,  directly  on  my  way,  was  a  field  of  wheat,  of  that  deep, 
rich  shade,  which  glads  the  heart  of  the  husbandman,  gracefully  wav- 
ing in  the  bteeze  of  the  morning,  as  Uiough  making  its  obeisance  to 
the  rising  "  god  of  day."  So  thriftily  had  it  shot  up  from  the  warm, 
alluvial  soil,  that  some  of  its  leaves  had  a  breadth  of  more  than  an 
inch. 

To  this  succeeded  a  field  of  flax,  not  spindling  up  in  single  slender 
stalks  as  with  us,  but  branching  out  quite  tree-like,  «nd  sprinkled  all 
oyer  with  blossoming  beauties,  like  flakes  from  the  skies. 
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Then  followed  a  field  of  barley,  which  had  arrived  at  a  more  ad^ 
vanced  stage  of  its  growth  than  the  wheat,  reminding  me  strongly,  of 
the  passage  in  Exodus,  "  The  flax  and  the  barley  were  smitten,  for  the 
barley  was  in  the  e-ar,  and  the  flax  was  boiled.  But  the  wheat  and 
the  rye  were  not  smitten,  for  tiiey  were  not  grown  up."  I  had  the 
evidence  before  me,  that,  when  the  barley  would  be  in  the  ear,  and  the 
flax  boiled,  the  wheat  would  not  be  "  grown  up" — ^that  is,  to  earing. 

A  little  farther  on  I  passed  a  field  of  sugar  cane,  bearing  no  unapt 
resemblance  to  our  American  forests  of  Indian  com,  so  densely  set, 
and  rank  of  growth,  as  to  make  it  an  almost  impenetrable  swamp, 
while  near  it  rose  one  of  the  sugar  refineries  of  the  Pachii,  a  common 
spectacle  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Passing  on,  I  entered  a  cotton  field,  in  the  third  and  last  year  of  its 
growth,  quite  grove-like  in  aspect,  with  its  downy  product  just  burst- 
ing from  the  boUes.  The  culture  of  the  cotton  plant  was  introduced 
into  Egypt  by  Mohammed  Ali,  as  I  have  said,  within  the  present  cen- 
tury, but,  from  the  fact,  that  cotton  seed  has  been  found  deposited  with 
the  mummies  in  the  tombs,  sepulchered  there,  three  thousand  years 
ago,  it  is  rendered  almost  certain,  that  it  was  a  product  of  this  valley 
in  common  with  wheat,  barley,  flax,  &c.,  in  those  early  times. 

Fields  of  that  beautifiil  plant,  Palma  Christi,  and  of  mustard,  in 
full  bloom,  also  rose  upon  my  view,  while  patches  of  peas,  beans,  to- 
bacco, onions,  poppies,  safflower,  cucumbers,  melons,  &;c.,  alternated 
with  pleasing  effect. 

Field  after  field  I  passed,  from  which  had  been  taken  a  crop,  o 
which  the  peasantry  of  Egypt  almost  entirely  subsist,  that  of  Dourah 
com,  or  Indian  millet,  (called  "  Guinea  com,"  in  the  U.  S.)  and  which 
was  almost  entirely  harvested  before  my  arrival.  It  runs  up  like 
broom  com,  and,  while  the  grain  furnishes  a  nourishing  diet,  both  for 
man  and  beast,  the  stalks  are  abundantly  usefiil  for  fodder,  fuel,  roof- 
ing, fencing,  &c.  &c. 

Rambling  on,  I  entered  a  grove  of  the  gum  Arabic  species  of  the 
Acacia  (Nilobia),  covering,  perhaps,  fifly  acres  of  ground.  The  Nilo- 
bia  makes  but  a  small  figure  as  a  tree,  compared  with  some  other 
more  stately  varieties  of  the  Acacia.  A  grove  of  it  more  nearly  resem 
bles  a  fruit  orchard,  in  size  and  height,  but  it  is  unsurpassed  for  beauty 
of  foliage.  It  was  in  full  bloom,  the  blossoms  being  apparently /oc 
similes  of  the  "  bachelor's  button."  I  noticed  the  gum  oozing  from 
the  trunks  of  the  trees — ^it  is  the  gum  Arabic  of  commerce. 

And  near  by  was  an  extensive  grove  of  the  date  palm.  Tliat  is  a 
spectacle  to  be  seen  at  every  village,  but  not  as  here,  extending  over 
an  area    of  perhaps  a  hundred  acres  of  ground,  while,  underneatih, 
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waved  the  luxuriant  wheat  crop.  No  rural  spectacle  can  be  more 
bepiUtiful  than  such  a  field  crop,  studded  all  over  with  the  graceful 
palm,  and  spotted  with  its  shadows,  which  are  so  small  and  shifting 
as  to  do  little  or  no  injur  j. 

Later  in  the  day,  I  observed  a  man  ploughing  a  field,  a  sight  not 
often  seen  in  many  parts  of  Egypt — ^and  such  a  sight !  The  oxen 
were  just  the  color  of  mice,  and  about  the  size  of  a  yearling  steer, 
with  us,  with  a  pole  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  for  a  yoke,  and  a  mere 
hook  to  tear  up  the  surface  of  the  soil,  for  a  plough.  And  this  re- 
minds me  of  a  threshing  machine  I  met  with  in  one  of  my  tramps,  a 
mere  sledge,  running  upon  jagged  rollers,  drawn  by  oxen,  with  a  boy 
mounted  on  it,  driving  round  and  round  over  the  threshing  floor,  the 
grain  (the  heads  only  being  cut  ofl)  being  partly  tramped  out  by  the 
hoofs  of  the  cattle,  and  partly  shelled  by  the  machine.  The  same  im- 
plement was  in  use  thirty  centuries  ago,  as  appears  fron)  pictorial  re- 
presentations upon  the  walls  of  the  tombs,  and  a  very  similar  imple- 
ment was  doubtless  used  in  Palestine  in  Old  Testament  times.  "  Thou 
shall  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn." 

Often  I  passed  large,  promiscuous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  attend- 
ed sometimes  by  a  little  dirty,  ragged,  tattooed  girl,  whose  charms 
were  set  off  with  ringlets,  and  huge  dangling  ear-drops.  When  the 
flock  is  driven  in  at  night,  "  the  shepherd  divideth  the  sheep  from  the 
goats,"  putting  them  in  separate  apartments. 

These  flocks  I  frequently  found  feeding  upon  a  species  of  wild  grass, 
which  I  should  not  have  expected  them  to  touch.  Thousands  of  acres 
in  a  tract,  a  little  back  from  the  river,  I  often  found  covered  with  a 
species  of  wild  grass,  so  large,  fibrous,  and  tough,  that  I  should  sup- 
pose it  to  be  proof  against  the  masticating  powers  of  any  animal, 
except  the  camel,  and  sometimes  these  tracts  come  quite  up  to  the 
river  bank.  I  had  often  observed  roots  protruding,  where  the  bank 
had  been  broken  off,  and  hanging  pendulous,  about  the  size  of 
yoyng  grape  vines,  and  so  thick,  often,  as  to  cover  the  perpendicular 
bank  as  with  a  mat,  several  feet  down,  when  neither  vine  nor  tree  was 
to  be  seen  upon  the  top,  and  I  wondered  from  what  they  could  pr<^ 
ceed.  I  tried  to  link  them  to  the  palm  trees,  at  first,  and  I  was  never 
more  surprised  than  to  fiad  that  they  belonged  to  the  grass  I  have 
ixientioned.  It  must  be  an  immense  labor  to  reclaim  land  ov4rrun 
with  it.  When  suffered  to  grow  unmolested,  it  throws  up  a  stalk 
quite  like  a  little  tree.  When  kept  fed  down  close,  however,  it  is  less 
jQbrous  and  tough,  and  that  is  the  only  practicable  way  of  feeding  it  at 
all.  Go  ashore  when  I  would,  near  the  villages,  I  never  f^led  to  scare 
jUp  the  4unghill  fowl,  which  abounds  in  Egypt.      All  chickens  here 
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are  hatched  by  artificial  heat ;  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  these  diicken- 
hatchiiig  establishments  in  the  country,  to  which  the  peasantry  bring 
their  eggs,  one  chicken  being  given  for  every  two  e^s.  The  dunghill 
fowl,  here,  however,  is  very  small,  and  its  flesh  comparatively  flavorless. 
And  equally  certain  was  1,  if  not  to  be  scared  up  myself,  at  least  to 
be  pretty  thoroughly  rallied  by  the  dogs,  every  time  I  set  my  foot 
on  shore  at  the  villages,  and  the  higher  1  ascended,  the  saucier  and 
fiercer  thi^y  became,  assailing  me  in  troops,  with  jackal  ferocity,  as 
though  they  W(;uld  tear  me  in  pieces.  Their  masters  never  interfere, 
and  your  only  alternative  is  to  light,  but  a  few  well  directed  blows 
with  your  club  generally  gives  you  the  field. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Sonwvng.and   Wrenching  Muchinery  of  Government — The  Baahnado — Wiineasimg 

the  horrors  of  it 

1  was  at  last  doomed  to  witness  the  infliction  of  the  bastinado,  and, 
to  this  hour,  the  scene  is  as  fresh  before  *  me,  as  though  it  had  been 
but  yesterday.  The  occasion  was  a  very  common  one,  viz.,  tp  enforce 
the  payment  of  taxes,  or  rather,  the  exactions  of  government. 

The  Viceroy  having  fixed  the  amount  of  revenue  which  it*  is  his 
pleasure  to  have  placed  at  his  disposal,  apportions  it  among  the  gov- 
ernors of  districts,  (instead  of  the  beys,  as  formerly,)  holding  them 
responsible  for  its  collection  and  delivery.  The  governors,  in  their 
turn,  apportion  the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  them  respectively,  to 
the  Sheiks,  or  head  men  of  the  towns  and  villages,  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts, upon  whom  devolves  the  task  of  wrenching  it  from  the  poor 
fellahs. 

The  amount  is  always  several  millions  of  dollars,  sometimes  as 
high  as  seventeen  millions,  to  be  raised  from  less  than  three  millions 
of  people,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  most  of  them  in  a 
state  of  abject  poverty.  The  Sheiks  have  no*  alternative — ^raise  it  they 
must,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  all  they  can  torture  out  of  the  poor 
wretches  besides,  to  put  in  their  own  pockets,  is  so  much  clear  gain, 
there  being  nothing  to  set  limits  to  their  exactions. 

The  assessments  are  made  without  any  regard  to  an  equalization  of 
the  burden,  friends  and  favorites  being  exempted,  and  others  drawn 
upon  the  heavier  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  And  then,  everything  is 
taxed,  and  taxed,  and  taxed.  The  land  is  taxed,  the  crops,  even  the 
trees  that  grow  on  it  are  taxed,  the  stock,  even  the  fowls  are  taxed, 
and  the  eggs  the  fowls  lay,  are  taxed,  nothing  escapes,  not  even  a 
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bucket  to  dip  the  water  of  Uie  Nile,  and  taxed  too  to  the  utmost  it  ia 
possible  to  collect  by  the  application  of  torture. 

And  the  miserable  people,  on  the  other  hand,  throwing  themselves 
upon  the  defensive,  resort  to  every  possible  subterfuge  to  evade  the 
robbery.  They  will  hide  away  their  effects,  equivocate  and  lie,  with 
a  tact  that  is  truly  marvellous ;  but  so  narrowly  are  they  watched, 
and  so  closely  beset,  that  there  is  little  chance  for  them  to  escape  de- 
tection. When  all  other  means  have  failed  to  draw  forth  the  hidden 
treasure,  the  bastinado  is  the  terrible  resort. 

Landing  one  day  at  a  village,  I  observed  an  assemblage  beneath  a 
palm  grove,  and,  hearing  what  seemed  outbursts  of  agony,  I  drew 
near,  and,  lo,  there  was  the  Sheik  with  a  poor  wretch  writhing  before 
him,  from  whom  he  was  endeavoring  to  wrench  the  portion  of  his  tax 
which  remained  unpaid.  The  man  seemed  bursting  with  agony,  now 
throwing  himself  upon  the  earth,  rolling  and  tumbling,  with  moanings 
and  wailings,  which  pierced  my  very  soul,  and  now  calling  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness,  that  he  had  not  a  single  fvddah  more  than  he  had 
produced. 

"  Tie  his  legs  and  apply  the  bastinado,"  exclaimed  the  Sheik.  Thus 
pinioned,  he  was  stretched  upon  the  ground,  face  downwards,  with  the 
operator  astride,  holding  a  rhinoceros  rawhide  in  his  right  hand,  which 
he  commenced  applying  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  every  blow  fetching  a 
suppressed  groan,  and  a  jerk  of  the  whole  body.  Afler  enduring  it 
awhile,  the  suffering  man  relented,  and  cried  out  %o  the  executioner  to 
stop,  and,  being  released,  paid  over  a  part  of  the  amount  to  the  Sheik, 
protesting,  with  imprecations  and  wailings,  which  were  enough  to  move 
the  very  stones  to  sympathy,  as  he  did  before,  that  he  had  nof  another 
•  piaster  on  earth,  and  invoking  the  currses  of  heaven  on  himself  and 
family,  if  he  had  not  spoken  truth. 

The  Sheik  calmly  pocketed  the  money,  and,  exhorting  him  to  think 
of  his  latter  end,  ordered  the  executioner  to  proceed.  Tap,  tap,  tap, 
again  went  the  terrible  thong ;  the  soles  of  the  sufferer's  feet  rose  to 
a  pulp, ;  he  groaned,  shrieked  and  writhed,  until,  unable  longer  to  en- 
dure it,  he  shrieked  out  a  surrender,  releascMi  the  balance  of  the  money 
from  beneath  his  tongue,  and  was  set  at  liberty. 

Not  being  able  to  stand  upon  his  feet,  he  was  borne  away  by  his 
friends,  apparently  in  triumph,  that  he  had  suffered  so  bravely  in  a 
good  cause.  The  sequel,  I  was  told,  would  be,  that  he  would  accept  a 
pipe,  with  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  that  he  had  stood  so 
merciless  a  pounding,  in  a  cause  in  which  all  were  equally  interested. 

Instances  have  occurred,  in  which  the  poor  creatures  have  stood  out 
to  the  last,  and  borne  off  in  triumph,  the  few  fuddahs  they  had  held  m 
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reserve,  under  the  tongue,  in  readiness  to  be  disgorged,  in  ease  the  dif- 
fering became  insupportable.  And  it  is  related  of  one  poor  wretch, 
that,  after  suffering  all  that  human  nature  could  endure,  and,  being  re- 
leased as  a  hopeless  case,  he  was  struck  a  blow  in  the  mouth  by  th* 
Sheik,  which  brought  out  a  gold  piece  that  proved  to  be  just  the 
amount  of  his  tax. 

Having  tortured  the  required  amount,  and  as  much  more  as  possible, 
fVom  his  miserable  dependants,  the  hurley  Sheik  not  only  pockets  the 
overplus,  but  sets  his  wits  to  work  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  de- 
prive the  government  of  as  much  as  possible  of  its  portion,  and  not 
linfrequently  refuses  to  pay  over  to  the  government  any  part  of  it, 
until  his  grip  has  been  loosed  by  the  same  horrid  means  which  he  him- 
self had  employed  upon  the  wretched  peasantry,  and  thus  it  passes  out 
of  his  hands  to  the  same  tune  to  which  it  came  in,  and  sometimes  die 
governors  tiiemselves  have  to  be  screwed  up  to  a  becoming  sense  of 
their  responsibilities,  in  the  same  indelicate  manner,  in  the  rough  hands 
of  the  Pacha. 

To  this  tune  the  dollars  travel  on,  from  stage  to  stage,  toward  thb 
fiscal  chest  of  the  Pacha,  to  be  expended,  on  their  arrival,  upon  his  own 
private  extravagances,  or  upon  public  account,  as  suits  his  pleadare. 

Such  is  the  grinding  system  of  oppression  which  has  been  practiced 

for  ages,  upon  the  peasantry  of  Eg^pt.     It  scarcely  seems  possible 

that  they  should  suffer  more  and  live,  and  they  can  only  live  at  all  by 

stealing  away  and  concealing  a  sufficiency  for  a  bare  subsistence. 

Not  only  is  everything  produced  taxed  thus  oppressively,  but  if  the 
poor  creatures  have  anything  to  sell,  it  is  not  enough  that  it  has  the 

government  stamp  upon  it  as  having  paid  duty,  but  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  sell  it  as  their  own  at  all.  They  must  take  it  to  a  govern- 
ment agent,  who  allows  them  a  fixed  price,  a  pitiful  remuneration  for 
their  labor,  the  governor  or  its  harpies,  clutching  all  the  profits ;  and 
it  is  very  much  with  manufactures  as  with  the  products  of  agriculttire. 
The  Pacha  either  owns  them  outright,  and  commands  the  labor  of  the 
peasantry  at  his  own  price,  or  he  so  regulates  the  sales,  as  to  seoilre 
nearly  all  the  profits  to  himself.  Often  in  ascending  the  Nile,  have  I 
said  to  my  <^ptain — whose  fine  farm,  whose  cotton-field,  whose  cane- 
field  and  sugar  refinery,  whose  cotton  manufactory,  or  whose  palace  is 
that  ?  and  the  answer  has  been  always  the  same — "  Abbas  Packets  f  " 

Such  being  the  operation  of  a  bandit  government,  what  wonder  thai 
its  rascality  should  impress  itself  upon  the  people  1  What  wonder 
that  its  victims,  robbed  of  their  just  earnings,  overborne  and  crushed 
by  the  strong  arm  of  irresponsible  power,  in  contempt  of  the  com- 
mon rights  cf  humanity — 'what  wonder  that  they  should  beoome  both 
liars  and  thieves  in  self  defence  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Arrivai  at  Thebe» — iis  wcnderftU  magn^cence  murpassinff  deacriplim — Oreai  Tempfe 

of  Luaor—rBcUUe  Scenes  an  the  FrtpyUm — IHffereni  Apartments  and  extent  of  ^ 
Structure. 

We  have  at  last  arrived  at  the  far-famed  scene  of  wonders,  the  site  of 
ancient  Thebes,  '^  the  hundred  gated  Thebes ''  of  the  poet,  '^  the  mulU* 
tudinous  No."  of  the  prophet — a  spot  marked  by  ruins  more  magni- 
ficent than  any  other  upon  the  earth's  surface ;  ruins  swept  by  the 
desolations  of  thirty  centuries,  and  yet  exhibiting  traces  of  a  grandeui^ 
not  only  unsurpassed,  but  unapproached^  by  the  proudest  of  modern 
edifices. 

.  Kamac  and  Luxor,  Medinet  Abou,  and  Gromoo,  are  the  remains  of 
its  four  great  temples,  so  sailed  from  the  names  of  the  shabby  Arab 
viUages,  located  in  and  around  them  respec1;iyely.  Of  these  wonderful 
remains  we  haVe  had  many  glowing  accounts,  but,  after  all,  the  concept 
tion  I  had  formed  of  them  was  but  poor  and  beggarly.  No  descrip- 
tion ever  equalled  the  reality,  and  none  ever  can.  The  beholder  may 
see  all  that  can  be  seen^  and  feel  all  that  can  be  felt,  and  his  fervid  pen 
may  dash  off  his  impressions  with  masterly  stroke,  while  the  artist 
lends  the  aid  of  his  delicate  touches,  until  a  perfect  image  of  the  re* 
ality  seems  to  dance  upon  the  vision,  and  yet  you  will  have  but  an 
imperfect  conception  of  the  reality  itself,  until  beheld  by  your  own 
wondering  eyes. 

These  four  stupendous  piles,  so  great  in  ruin,  though  the  nearest 
of  them  are  two  miles  asunder,  formed  so  many  great  central  points 
in  the  ancient  metropolis — so  vast  was  its  extent — lifting  themselves 
up  in  proud  pre-eminence  over  the  humbler  edifices  which  covered  the 
plain  of  Thebes,  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Karnac  and  Luxor  are  located  upon  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The 
latter  being  close  to  the  landing,  first  attracted  my  attention,  and  to  it 
I  directed  my  steps ;  but,  scarcely  had  I  begun  to  give  scope  to  my 
admiration,  scarcely  had  my  feelings  begun  to  rise  into  unison  with 
the  objects  around  me,  when  they  took  a  slide  downwards,  sinking  to  a 
point  as  much  below  the  common  level,  as  they  had  been  elevated 
aibove  it — downwards  from  majestic  walls  and  towering  columns,  to 
ragged,  filthy  Arabs,  men,  women  and  children,  mixed  up  with  dogSj 
goats,  and  donkey's^  all  huddled  up  in  the  interior  apartments,  talking 
and  scolding,  braying  and  bleating,  bawling  and  squalling,  growling 
and  howling.  Right  down  before  me  sat  two  half-dad  '^  women  grind- 
ing at  a  miiy  the  new  testament  mill,  constructed  of  two  stones, 
ijtie  nether  convex,  and  the  upper  concave  fitted  as  a  cap,  with  a  handle 
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to  turn  it,  the  grain  being  crushed  between  the  two,  as  it  fell  from  the 
hand  through  the  aperture  at  the  apex,  both  operators  joining  lustily 
in  the  cry  of  btickaheish  !  bueksheiah  f  which  rang  out  on  every  side, 
peal  upon  peal. 

Recovering  from  the  shock,  my  feelings  rose  again,  (great  things 
prevailing  over  little,)  and  I  resigned  myself  to  Uie  enchantments  of 
the  place,  some  new  wonder  opening  upon  me  at  every  step. 

Let  us  approach  this  noble  niin  from  the  north,  with  an  explanatory 
manual  in  hand.  Before  us  rises  a  propylon  or  gateway,  consistiDg  of 
a  wall  of  solid  masonry,  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  twenty-five  in 
thickness,  and  sixty  in  height,  above  the  present  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  reaching  far  below  it  to  a  level  which  constituted  the  sur&oe 
when  its  foundations  were  laid,  the  gate  being  in  the  centre  of  itL 
Outside  the  gate  on  one  side,  and  a  few  feet  from  it,  shoots  up  tbe 
finest  obelisk  in  the  world,  just  as  it  did  thousands  of  years  ago,  whea 
Cambyses  reined  up  his  dashing  war  steeds  at  sight  of  it.  There  were 
two  of  them  then,  and  both  stood  in  their  places,  one  upon  each  side 
of  the  gateway,  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  one 
of  them  was  removed  by  the  French,  and  it  now  adorns  the  Place  Gcmi- 
cordia,  at  Paris.  The  other  still  stands,  as  erect,  as  perfect,  and  m 
beautiful,  as  the  artist  left  it,  a  single  polished  shaft  of  roseKX>lored 
granite,  something  less  than  eight  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  springing 
to  a  height  of  more  than  eighty  feet,  covered  all  over  with  hien^j- 
phic  symbols,  beautifully  wrought,  cut  an  inch  and  three-fourths  deep, 
and  exhibiting  the  freshness  and  sharp  finish  of  yesterday. 

Still  nearer  the  wall  stand  two  collosal  statues,  of  the  same  beauti- 
ful stone,  one  on  each  side  of  the  gateway,  buried  up  to  their  necks,  in 
rubbish  and  sand,  and  measuring  from  their  shoulders  to  the  top  of 
their  mitres,  twenty-two  feet.  There  is  said  to  have  been,  originally, 
a  row  of  them  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  propylon. 

Raising  our  eyes  to  the  propylon  itself,  we  see  it  all  sculptured 
over  with  battle  scenes,  the  different  groups  embracing  not  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  persons,  besides  horses  and  chariots.  The  principal 
scene  is  evidently  laid  in  a  foreign  land,  from  the  fact,  that,  the  Egpy- 
tians,  as  invaders,  besiege  a  fortress,  being  distinguishable  by  their  short 
dress,  and  by  riding  two  upon  a  chariot,  brandishing  spears  and  javel- 
lins,  while  the  besieged  wear  a  long  flowing  dress,  ride  three  upon  a 
chariot,  and  draw  the  bow,  being  thus  marked  as  Orientals. 

There  seems  to  be  an  engagement  brought  on  by  a  sorHe  from  tfa^ 
fortress,  the  Egyptians  being  represented  in  the  act  of  putting  tlie 
enemy  to  flight.  The  king,  conspicuous  by  his  great  size,  is  mounted 
on  a  chariot  by  himself,  with  a  lion  crouching  at  his  feet,  the  reins  lied 
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round  his  body,  his  bow  drawn,  and  the  enemy  &lling  around  him, 
while  his  furious  chargers  dash  forward,  at  full  speed,  over  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  carrying  him  &r  in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  and  there  he  is  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  dealing  dea^ 
from  his  unerring  bow. 

The  enemy  in  full  flight,  are  driven,  in  great  numbers,  off  a  preci- 
pice, into  a  stream  below,  and  conspicuous  among  them,  is  a  charioteer 
with  one  hand  clinging  to  the  car,  and  letting  fall  whip  and  reins  from 
the  other,  as  he  goes  over.  Others  are  struggling,  amid  horses  and 
chariots,  in  the  deep  below ;  some  are  drowning  and  floating  down 
the  stream,  while  a  few  reach  the  opposite  shore. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  are  struggling  to  regain  the  fortress,  from 
which  a  company  of  new  recruits  are  seen  issuing  to  join  in  the  fight, 
and  from  the  ramparts  of  which  are  to  be  seen  groups  of  the  aged  and 
infirm,  women  and  children,  looking  down  in  terror  upon  the  scene. 

All  this  is  seen  upon  the  eastern  wing,  or  the  portion  east  of  the  gate- 
way. Upon  the  western  wing,  we  find  the  horrors  of  the  triumphal 
scene,  the  conqueror  upon  the  throne  of  judgment,  sceptre  in  hand,  and 
before  him  eleven  captive  chieftains,  lashed  together,  and  imploring 
mercy,  while  near  by  stands  their  vanquished  sovereign,  with  his  ai^s 
tied  behind  him,  and  fastened  to  a  chariot,  to  which  two  horses  are  har- 
nessed, and  which  the  victor  monarch  is  probably  about  to  mount,  to 
give  reins  and  have  a  little  sport. 

In  the  rear  of  the  throne  the  work  of  death  is  going  on ;  some  are 
pierced  with  arrows,  some  with  scimetars,  some  are  beheaded,  and 
some  dragged  at  chariot  wheels.  The  conqueror's  camp,  his  treasure, 
and  his  servants  preparing  a  feast,  fill  up  the  scene — the  whole  doubt 
less  being  a  truthful  record  of  a  great  historical  event,  and  it  is 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the  narrations  of  thf,  Greek  historians,  in 
relation  to  the  victories  of  Sesostris,  in  the  East. 

And  all  this  is  but  a  gateway — what,  then,  must  have  been  the  tem- 
ple itself?  Great  as  its  dilapidation  now  is,  there  looms  up  a  magni-' 
ficence  before  which  you  stand  still  to  gaze  and  wonder,  and  which 
seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  race  of  men  represented  by  the  statues  of 
which  I  Jiave  spoken,  fifty  feet  high  !  Passing  the  gateway,  we  enter 
a  portico,  not  far  from  200  feet  sqaure,  in  ruins,  from  which  entry  was 
made  through  a  double  row  of  columns,  fourteen  in  number,  and 
thirty-two  feet  in  circumference,  into  a  court,  say  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  square,  with  similar  rows  of  columns  on  each  side,  and  then  fol- 
lows a  spacious  apartment  with  thirty-six  columns,  which  brings  you 
to  the  adytum  or  place  of  sacred  mysteries,  and  beyond  it  are  other 
extensive  apartments.      Some  have  made  the  (mtire  edifice   1,200 
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feet  square,  which  wo\ild  embrace  an  area  of  thirty-two  acres,  but 
the  exact  limits  on  one  or  two  of  its  sides  cannot  be  traced,  we  cannot 
speak  w^th  any  degree  of  eertainty  of  the  original  dimensions  of  this 
wonderful  structure. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Viiti  to  like  Greai  Temple  of  Kamao — the  Avemie  of  SpMnoom — a  nav  discovery — Um 
Great  Temple  iiidf—iis  HaU  of  PiUars — Us  adytum^  and  its  loondrfid  surrounf^ 
ings. 

Two  miles  to  the  north  of  Luxor,  across  the  plain,  are  to  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Karnac.  As  I  strolled  over  the  ilv 
termediate  plain,  on  the  look  out  tor  the  remains  of  the  great  avenue 
of  Sphinxes,  a  spectacle  presented  itself,  for  which  I  was  totally  unpre* 
pared.  No  traveler  had  ever  described  it — ^none  had  ever  seen  it,  for 
it  was  just  then  being  brought  to  light.  As  1  was  nearing  the  south* 
emmost  propylon  of  Karnac,  pasising  moodily  along,  I  found  myself 
all  of  a  sudden,  right  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  assembly  of  CMie  of  the 
chief  gods  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  in  their  resurrection  state,  hav* 
ing  just  risen  from  their  long  slumber  underground.  It  was  the  god 
Anubis,  which  was  formed  by  striking  off  the  head  of  a  human  beings 
and  affixing  the  head  of  a  jackal,  to  the  decapitated  lump  of  hutnanity^ 
thus  making  a  deity  of  the  first  order.  There  was  an  innumerable 
company  of  them  which  had  just  heem  dug  out,  and  strewed  over  the 
ground ;  and,  though  the  conjunction  of  parts  was  so  hideous,  there 
was  such  a  symmetry  and  comeliness  of  proportion  about  them,  and 
such  perfection  of  finish,  that  I  could  not  but  award  them  the  sponta* 
neous  tribute  of  my  admiration,  without  stopping  to  discuss  their 
claims  to  my  devotion.  They  were  formed  of  rose  colored  granite,  in 
a  sitting  posture,  the  size  of  life,  or  a  little  less,  with  all  their  original 
'polish  upon  them,  and  all  exactly  alike ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
found,  arranged  side  by  side,  around  an  area  of  perhaps  half  an  acre 
of  ground,  as  though  sitting  in  council,  just  as  they  did  three  thousand 
years  ago,  the  soil  having  accumulated  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  over  them. 

This  deity  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  scenes  of  the  final  judg^ 
ment,  as  I  infer  from  the  pictorial  representations  upon  the  walls  of 
the  tombs,  where  he  is  to  be  seen  holding  a  pair  of  scales,  baHaadng 
the  good  and  evil  deeds  of  the  departed  against  each  other,  with  tbe 
poor  trembling  expectants  before  him,  awaiting  their  doom. 

A  little  fhrther  on,  to  my  great  delight,  I  came  upon  the  objects  ef 
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my  search,  the  sphynxes,  which  T  fouttd  in  considerable  numbewi,  in 
lather  a  dilapidated  state,  all  of  them  being  more  or  lesiii  mutilated4 
They  consisted  of  the  body  of  a  lion  and  the  head  of  a  ram,  of  o6l* 
lassal  size,  hewn  from,  solid  blocks  of  red  granite,  and  were  stationed^ 
in  a  crouching  posture,  thirty  feet  apart,  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
avenue,  all  the  way  from  Luxor  to  Kamac,  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles.  Mutilated  as  are  those  that  remain,  they  exhibit  traces  of  ex* 
quisite  finish,  and  serve  to  help  out  our  conceptions  of  the  marvelous 
beauty,  and  awful  sacredness,  (to  a  pagan,)  of  this  divinity-guarded 
approach  to  the  most  magnificent  temple  ever  built  by  the  hands  of 
lAan.  And  there  were  several  other  similar  avenues,  diverging,  ill 
different  directions,  from  this  wonderfnl  structure,  one  of  which  ex«' 
tended  from  the  western  propylon  to  the  Nile,  one  mile  <]bstant. 

What  an  awe  must  have  rested  down  upon  the  poor  pagan  idolatoi', 
as  he  advanced  up  the  sacred  avenue  guarded  by  these  awful  deities, 
and  how  must  his  dreary  soul  have  quaked  within  him,  as  he  passed 
the  hideous  assembly  above  spoken  of,  the  arbiter,  as  he  believed,  of 
his  final  doom  ? 

Originally  there  were  twelve  entrances  to  this  great  temple,  each 
6ne  of  them  passing  through  several  propyla,  numbers  of  whidi  still 
remain,  some  of  them  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  all  covered  with  sculp- 
tured hyeroglyphics,  and  guarded  by  collossal  statues,  which  rise  upon 
each  side  of  the  gateway,  so  high  that  I  could  scarcely  reach  up  to  their 
knees.  Through  these  portals  entry  was  made  into  colonades,  whidi 
were  lined  with  colunms,  and  took  a  circular  sweep  of  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  temple.  " 

Through  all  this  profusion  of  magnificeace  is  this  temple  approached. 
The  entire  field  of  ruins,  embraced  by  the  main  structure  and  the  sub- 
ordinate edifices  connected  with  it,  is  computed  to  be  not  less  than 
three  miles  in  circumference.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  before  reaching 
the  great  central  pile,  I  came  upon  a  subordinate  edifice,  which,  any- 
where* else,  would  be  considered  a  marvel.  In  front  of  it  rises  a  prow 
pylon,  to  a  height  of  more  than  sixty  feet,  all  sculptured  over,  and 
leading  to  a  gallery  of  collossal  rams.  Then  follows  another  propy- 
lott,  and  then  an  open  colonade,  leading  fo  an  immense  hall,  studded 
with  massive  columns,  and  other  pillared  apartments,  all  covered  with 
sacred  emblems,  the  whole  exhibiting  wonderful  massiveness  and 
strength,  as  well  as  beauty  of  finish. 

All  this  was  but  introductory  to  the  great  temple  of  Kamac,  and 
yet  it  did  not  embrace  the  principal  entrance,  which  was  at  the  west 
end,  from  the  great  avenue  of  sphynxes  which  leads  to  the  river.  Let 
us  approach  it  from  that  direction.     First,  we  pass  a  gateway  siafty- 
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four  feet  high,  and  this  enormous  portal  once  had  bronze  doors.  Hie 
first  apartment  we  enter  is  a  spacious  court,  lined  on  two  sides  with 
immense  columns,  and  a  double  row  running  down  the  centre  to  a 
^ht  of  twenty-seven  steps,  which  are  guarded  by  two  collossal  stat- 
ues. Passing  these  steps,  I  found  myself  in  the  great  hall  of  Kamao, 
and  here  all  high  thoughts  were  cast  down,  imagination  cowered,  and 
wonder  itself  was  dumb:  That  so  vast  a  conception  should  take  form 
jiuid  visibility  before  me,  seemed  more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality. 
To*  say,  as  some  travelers  have  said,  that  this  great  hall  exhibits  ^^  a 
perfect  forest  of  columna,"  is  to  give  a  caricature  rather  than  a  de- 
scription of  it.  Think  of  a  single  column  thirty-six  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, (large  enough  to  touch  the  four  sides  of  a  room  twelve  feel 
square,)  and  towering  to  a  height  of  some  seventy  feet,  all  sculptured 
over  from  bottom  to  tqp,  then  think  of  a  row  of  nine  such  colunms, 
standing  side  by  side,  and  then  of  two  such  rows,  making  eighteen  in 
fUj  and  still  go  on  adding  row  after  row,  until  you  get  sixteen  rows, 
with  nine  columns  in  a  row,  making  one  hundred  and  forty-four  col- 
umns in  all$  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  which  are  still  standing, 
something  more  than  twenty  feet  assunder,  studding  all  over  a  hall 
occupying  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  and  surmounted  by  blocks  of 
stone  reaching  from  one  to  the  other,  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  longi 
(Might  feet  wide,  and  four  or  five  thick,  and  tell  me  what  sort  of  an  idea 
pf  the  reality  would  be  conveyed  by  comparing  it  to  a  forest,  or  any 
thing  else  in  all  the  world  besides  1 

Says  ChampoUion,  in  view  of  the  wonders  he  here  si^w :  *^  I  shall 
take  care  not  to  describe  anything,  for,  if  I  should  draw  even  a  fiunt 
picture,  I  should  be  taken  for  an  enthusiast,  or  perhaps  a  madman. 
No  people,  ancient  or  modern,  ever  conceived  the  art  of  architecture 
on  so  sublime  and  grand  a  scale.  Their  conceptions  were  those  of 
men  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  imagination,  which,  in  Europe,  rises 
far  above  our  porticoes,  sinks  abashed  at  the  foot  of  the  hundred  and 
forty  columns  of  the  hypostyle  hall  of  Karfiac" 

Other  courts  and  halls  of  equal  dimensions  follow,  in  the  first  of 
which  rise  two  obelisks,  single  blocks  of  Egyptian  granite,  a  hundred 
feet  high,  also  collossal  statues  similar  to  those  I  have  described,  whUoi 
near  by,  stands  the  adytum,  or  chamber  of  holy  mysteries,  also  of 
rose-colored  granite,  consisting  of  three  apartments,  the  principal  of 
which  is  twenty  feet  by  sixteen,  and  thirteen  feet  high,  with  a  roof 
formed  of  only  three  blocks  of  fpramte,  which,  from  beneath,  presents 
dusters  of  stars  upon  a  blue  ground,  the  whole  structure  having  more 
the  appearance  of  a  work  of  yesterday,  than  of  thirty  centuries  ago, 
IU)  sharp  is  the  sculpture,  and  so  new  and  fresh  its  entire  aspect 
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The  walls  of  this  temple  are  broken  down,  no  portion  of  them  rising 
to  their  original  height,  which  was  sixty-seven  and  a  half  feet.  Their 
thickness,  which  may  still  be  measured,  was  twenty-four  feet.  And 
walls,  columns,  obelisks,  everything  belonging  to  this  and  every  other 
temple  I  have  seen  in  the  country,  are  covered  all  over  with  sacred 
emblems,  cut  deep  in  the  flinty  rock,  and  oft  so  exquisite  a  finish  as  to 
be  ornamental  in  a  high  degree. 

In  these  mysterious  symbols  is  locked  up  from  all  mortal  eyes 
many  an  ample  volume ;  and,  although  proclamation  has  been  mftde 
that  the  key  has  been  found,  how  little  has  it  hitherto  availed  ?  Some 
progress,  however,  has  been  made,  some  glimpses  have  been  opened 
to  us — ^how  much,  and  to  what  end,  I  shall  try  to  show  hereafter. 

Upon  the  north  wall  of  this  temple  is  to  be  seen  the  famous  sculps 
tured  scene,  which  represents  a  monarch  (distinguished  by  his  great 
size)  in  the  act  of  striking  off  the  head  of  a  captive  with  one  hand, 
which  he  holds  by  the  hair  with  the  other,  while  around  him  are  thirty 
principal  personages  who  are  pointed  out  as  the  captive  chiefs  of  as 
many  different  nations.  One  of  these  Champollion  has  designated  as 
evidently  a  Hebrew,  not  only  from  the  physiognomy,  but  from  the 
inscription  underneath,  which  he  makes  to  lead,  "  Joudah  Melchi,"  or 
"  Kingdom  of  Judah."  He  also  made  out  the  name  of  Sheshonk,  ot 
Shiskak,  the  very  name  of  the  Egyptian  king  who  beseiged  and  took 
Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  as  related  in  the  2d  Chronicles^ 
and  he  feels  assured  that  the  events  there  recorded  find  illustration 
here. 

The  tabernacle  of  Jupiter  was  kept  at  Kamac,  but  once  a  year  it 
was  taken  to  the  Lybian  side  of  the  river  to  remain  a  few  days,  and 
then  return.  The  annual  procession  of  the  priests  moved  in  solemn 
pomp  aloijg  the  awful  avenue  of  Sphynxes  to  the  river,  crossed  to 
Gomoo,  thence  proceeded  south  two  miles  to  Medinet  Abou,  and 
then  recrossed  the  plain  and  river  to  Luxor,  and  thence  across  the 
plain,  through  the  avenue  of  Sphynxes,  back  to  Karnac,  having  passed 
over  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  lined  throughout  with  sphynxes^ 
ooUossal  statues,  propyla,  obelisks,  and  other  objects  calculated  to 
•trike  the  poor  pagan  idolator  with  awe,  accompanied  with  the  sound 
of  the  harp  and  the  cymbal,  and  songs  of  rejoicing. 
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CHAPTER  XXVir. 

•  Weii  side  of  (he  Nile — the  two  seated  Coilossi — new  wonders  from  mdf  ground-r^ 
CoUossus  a  hundred  feet  high  in  fragTuents — the  two  Great  Temples  on  the  Lykian 
side. 

But  half  of  Thebes  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  it  m^j 
almost  be  said  that  but  half  its  remains  are  there. 

Crossing  to  the  Lybian  side,  scarcely  have  you  ascended  the  bank, 
when  you  discover,  across  the  plain,  two  immense  figures,  naked  and 
alone.  They  are  the  two  seated  coilossi,  fifty-two  feet  in  height,  in 
their  sitting  posture,  and  distinctly  visible  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  milea 
And  there  they  have  sat,  witnesses  to  the  changes  which  thousands  of 
years  have  wrought  around  them.  Mounting  the  pedestal  of  the  north- 
ernmost one,  I  stood  up  to  see  how  high  I  could  reach  up  one  of  ita 
legs,  when,  lo  !  I  was  about  ande  high  to  it.  I  was  further  humiliated 
to  find  that  I  was  not  much  bi^er  than  its  little  finger. 

The  two  are  about  equal  in  size,  and  were  alike  hewn  from  solid 
blocks  of  granite,  but  one  of  them  has  been  broken  off  and  repl^oed 
with  masonry.  The  ancients  made  out  for  the  northernmost  <Mie  (the 
one  broken  off  and  replaced)  the  power  of  uttering  certain  voioe-like 
gounds  at  sun  rising-;  and  inscriptions  are  found  upon  it  in  Greek  mi 
Latin,  with  the  names  of  more  tlum  one  hundred  persons,  certifyij^ 
that  they  had  heard  the  heavenly  voice  of  Memnon  at  the  early  dtkwn, 
**  feebly  at  first,  but  rising  and  swelling  like  a  trumpet" 

Of  course  its  vocal  powers,  whatever  they  were,  ceased  when  i^ 
was  broken  off,  somewhat  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  Strabo  saw  the  divine  fragment  lying  upon  the  ground  in  his 
day.  Some  have  ascribed  the  phenomenon  to  the  tricks  of  the  priests, 
some  to  one  thing  and  some  to  another ;  but  that  sounds  were  hefurd, 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted. 

These  statues  did  not  always  sit  here  alone.  A  grand  avenue,  ImA- 
ing  to  a  magnificent  temple,  passed  between  them,  flanked  on  eitlicr 
hand  by  coUossal  statues,  of  which  these  only  renaain.  So  nundoroiis 
are  they  to  this  day,  in  a  mutilated  form,  strewed  over  the  ground, 
that  the  locality  has  been  denominated  "  the  field  of  the  GoUom.^' 
The  temple,  whose  approach  they  guarded,  was  exhumed,  a  few  yean 
ago,  by  the  British  Consul,  its  foundations  traced,  its  columns  exposed,  ' 
and  a  number  of  sphynxes,  with  the  head  of  a  lion  and  the  body  of  a 
woman,  brought  to  the  light  of  day,  the  whole  having  slept  for  centu- 
ries in  undisturbed  repose  beneath  the  mud  of  the  Nile.  This  temple, 
in  the  days  of  its  glory,  seems  to  have  been  little  inferior  those  of 
Luxor  and  Kamac. 
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But  the  most  marvelous  statue  in  this  land  of  statuary  marvels, 
lies  in  fragments,  a  little  way  from  the  two  above  described,  at  the 
tomb  or  palace  of  Osymandyos,  so-called,  shelved  upon  the  foot  of 
the  great  Lybian  chain.  It  was  an  ornamental  appendage  to  that  fa- 
mous structure,  one  wall  of  which  it  carried  away  in  its  fell.  It  was 
of  rose-colored  granite,  and  so  large  that  its  fragmentary  remains 
cover  an  area  of  four  rods  square,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  stone 
quarry.  One  foot  is  entire,  and  measures  six  feet  ten  inches  across 
the  instep.  Across  the  shoulder  it  is  twenty-seven  feet ;  around  the 
chest  sixty-three  feet,  and  through  it  twenty-one.  The  hieroglyphic 
characters  engraved  on  the  arm  afford  ample  room  to  walk  in.  Of  its 
height  we  have  no  account  that  I  know  of,  but  these  proportions  would 
make  it  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high.  Long  did  it  engage  my  won- 
dering  ey^. 

The  palace,  or  tomb,  above  spoken  of,  was  once  a  most  imposing 
structure,  no  edifice  in  Thebes  showing  evidence  of  greater  antiquity. 
Fronting  it  on  the  east  was  an  immense  propylon,  part  of  which  still 
remains.  The  main  structure  was  six  hundred  feet  by  two  hundred, 
embracing  six  halls  and  couHs,  adorned  with  massive  colunms.  A 
portion  of  the  colonade,  exhibiting  great  beauty,  and  the  inner  cham- 
bers, are  all  that  remain  to  attest  its  original  splendor. 

But  the  temple  most  worthy  of  notice  on  this  side  of  the  river,  is 
that  of  Medinet  Abou,  located  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  the  one  I 
hij.ve  just  described.  But  for  its  proximity  to  Luxor  and  Karnac  it 
would  figure  as  quite  a  wonder,  for,  out  of  Thebes,  there  is  nothing  in 
Egypt  to  surpass  it.  Two  immense  propyla  are  passed  in  getting 
access  to  it.  The  first  apartment  is  an  immense  court  or  hall,  with 
galleries  sustained  on  one  side  by  a  double  row  of  massive  columns, 
and  on  the  other  side  by  pilasters  sculptured  into  coUossal  statues  of 
Osyris.  To  this  succeeds  another  spacious  apartment,  also  adorned 
with  columns,  pilasters,  sculptures,  &;c.,  and  further  on  are  other 
apartments  in  ruins.  The  two  apartments  I  have  described,  exhibit  a 
massiveness  and  strength  which  seems  intended  to  endure  to  the  end 
of  time.  Some  of  the  hieroglyphics  upon  the  walls  are  cut  six  inches 
deep,  and  this  is  of  a  piece  with  the  entire  workmanship  of  the  edifice. 

Upon  the  outside  wall  is  to  be  seen  the  representation  of  a  sea  fight. 
The  hostile  fleets  are  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement  near  the  coast, 
upon  which  the  king  stands,  hurling  missives  at  his  foes,  who  are  Ml- . 
ing  before  him.    The  ships  of  the  enemy  are  mostly  taken  or  sunk. 

Upon  the  interior  various  scenes  are  depicted.  One  represents  the 
king  seated  upon  his  throne,  with  prisoners  bound  before  him,  awfl|^ 
ing  their  doom.     Another  exhibits  the  monarch  in  the  act  of  being 
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initiated  into  the  priestly  mysteries ;  and  in  these  mysteries  seems  to 
be  bound  up,  in  part  at  least,  the  mystery  of  these  wonderful  edifices. 
Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  my  gods  1  appears  to  have  been  the 
great  question  with  the  monarchs  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  to  meet  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  great  object  of  their  lives.  But  whether  the 
magnitude  of  their  pious  works  was  designed  to  correspond  with  their 
personal  dignity,  or  with  the  greatness  of  their  crimes,  does  not  ap- 
pear. 

There  are  numerous  other  interesting  remains  scattered  over  this 
extensive  plain.  Two  miles  to  the  north,  and  directly  opposite  Kar- 
nac,  are  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Gornoo,  another  architectural 
prodigy,  which  1  have  mentioned  as  one  of  the  four^eat  central  points 
of  ancient  Thebes.  And  then,  there  are  numerous  remains  of  smaller 
temples,  of  propyla,  statues,  sphynxes,  &c.,  in  different  localities,  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  metropolis. 

At  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Medinet  Abou,  are  to  be  seen  tra- 
ces of  a  race-course,  embracing  an  area  of  five  hundred  acres,  afford- 
ing room  for  the  evolutions  of  a  large  army,  and  exhibiting  remains 
which  make  it  manifest,  that  it  was  once  ornamented  with  triumphal 
arches,  and  monuments  of  great  magnificence.  Games  were  doubt- 
less celebrated  here,  chariot  races  run,  armies  mustered,  &c  Hiere 
is  a  similar  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

With  these  exceptions,  (if  they  are  such,)  not  a  vestige  of  a  stnio- 
ture  designed  for  the  amusement  and  entertainment  of  the  people,-  is 
to  be  seen  in  all  Egypt.  Prominent  among  the  architectural  ruins  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  are  the  remains  of  theatres,  amphitheatres,  circuses, 
&c.,  to  which  the  people  flocked  in  myriads  for  amusement,  while  in 
Egypt  there  seems  to  have  been  little  but  temples,  temples,  temples. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  things  to  be  seen  upon  the 
site  of  a  city,  which  makes  a  larger  figure  upon  the  pages  of  ancient 
historians  and  poets,  than  any  other  whose  story  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  which  has  been  known  and  admired  longer  as  a  ruin,  than  mosi 
other  cities  have  existed. 

And  yet  what  a  change  in  this  proud  city  since  the  triumphal  entry 
of  Sesostris,  with  whole  platoons  of  conquered  kings,  and  the  spoils  of 
a  hundred  victories  in  his  train !  What  a  spectacle  must  these  won- 
derful structures, .  these  massive  walls,  these  towering  columns  and 
obelisks,  these  avenues  of  sphynxes  and  of  statues,  thirty,  fifly,  and  a 
hundred  feet  high,  and  stretching  miles  away,  have  presented  to .  the 
(ffe  in  the  palmy  days  of  Thebes ! 
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BT  A  ciTn.  uourattL 


•  CHAPTER  V.  . 

I  had,  at  pne  time,  both  eyes  completely  closed  from  the  eQec^  of 
tbesweUing  from  their  bites,  to  say  nothing  of  sundry  other  dis^ir^. 
mefits  of  countenance,  that  would  not  have  been  any  aid  to  a  r^ptioii 
bpi  a  civiliz^  drawing  room,  and  was  obliged  to  content  myself  wijth 
a  ;night  of  two  days  duration ;  at  the  end  of  wh^ch  tiiifie,  I  mAi^g^ 
to  g^t  one  of  them  open.      I  was  not  partiqular  about  the  otl^, 
1^  its  already  darkened  state  obviated  the  necessity  of  closing  jit  whild 
looking  throi^h  an  instrument.    In  the  camp,  these  tormentors  car- 
ried everything  belore  them.     No  sooner  was  the  fire  li^itj^di  tbao 
its  glare  fkew  from  the  d^kness  around,  myriads  of  ail  sprts  of  ia^etq^ 
life ;  everything  that  possessed  a  sting  seemed  to  appredate  th^  opporr 
tunity,  and  feel  anxious  of  improving  it  to  the  full  extent     Mosqui|bo 
bars  \y^ere  broiight  into  requisition,  but  any  such  slight  obstades  aa 
those,  only  increased  the  energy  and  force  of  their  attacks.     Spi^A 
would  get   in,'  and,  no  sooner  were  they  on  the  right  side,  t(ian  tfhey 
fpEowed  up  .their  advantage,  with  such  vigor,  that  the  sleeper  i^o|i 
kicked  down  the  bar  and  let  in  the  rest.    Tlie  nets  are  very  smal),  on 
ao^unt  of  the  small  space  i^lowed  in  the  tent    They  were  of  tb^ 
length  of  a  man,  about  two  feet  wide,  and  the  sii^e  liigbth.     Thfs^ 
set  upon  stakes,  and  occupied  by  the  pwner,  presented  a  ludicrous  ap* 
prance,  som^tinc^es  not  a  little  blght^;^  by  the  spectacle  of  some 
half  a  dozen  or  more  occupying  one  net,  heads  fonning  t(ie  centre  ap4 
fi^  4iE;ul  legs  radiating  in  ail  directions.    The  next  re^pu^pe  W|us  la 
9<i;Kd|;;e,  which  cpvld  hardly  be  ponsjidered  the  least  pf  tpo  evils,  1^ 
^^^ed  the  purpose  of  a  <4^9^6*    Inde^  they  seemed  tp.fi^py  ^. 
^[pod  smudge.    On  the  whole  they  .had  It  pr^ltty  much  )lieir  pi^n  j^^ 
t^  ppbpdy  regretted  exchangi^  tha  bottpma  for  the  o)ea>^  ppan 
prf^^e,  whera  they  fpund  no  harhoriDg  piaioe.    ^InaJkea  were  np^  tJ^dk 
|>^)^^d  1^  niosquitpea,  in  their  assiduoua  attentions,  and.  ca^i^lli^  iwoh 
iijil^fjfiyj^  well  as  fimoy^xiop.    Their  ^umb^r  did  not  ponnparp  ifi^^ 
tl^pae  of  their  insect  auxiliaries,  but  "^ere  suffipi^ntly  gireat  to  kp^  jg^ 
pipi^ni^ip^  fully  alive.    It  is  aametii](ie8  ,iiaid  ti|a|t  %  wi3[\  tn^jf  i>fioqvi% 
j^fif^^med  to  anything,  a^d  perhapa  it  ia  so,  lor  we  became  so  &mlr 
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iar  with  these  reptiles,  that  their  presence  was  not  r^arded  with  any 
peculiar  interest,  otherwise  than  to  know  who  was  bitten.  None  of  us 
were  so  unfortunate,  however,  as  to  come  under  that  catalogue,  though 
some  might  have  been  set  down  as  badly  scared. 

Mosquitoes,  and  laige  yellow  rattlesnakes,  were  numerous,  and  were 
r^arded  with  particular  enmity  by  the  boys,  on  account  of  their 
known  propensities  for  introducing  themselves  into  camp,  and  habita- 
tions of  men  generally.  A  supply  of  whiskey  was  generally  kept  dtL 
hand,  as  an  antidote  for  their  bite ;  that  being  the  only  sure  remedy 
known  on  the  prairies.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  of  some  old  topers,  that 
did  not  need  even  that,  being  so  saturated  with  the  antidote  that  the 
poison  had  no  effect  upon  them.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  however. 
These  snakes  were  often  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  and 
sometimes  in  it.  Our  Yankee  ex-schoolmaster  received  a  visitation 
of  the  kind  one  night,  in  which  he  displayed  his  usual  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament. He  generally  slept  next  to  me,  and  he  awakened  me  one 
night  in  getting  up  for  a  drink  of  water.  He  struck  a  light  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  other  tent,  and  got  what  he  wanted,  and,  coming  back, 
brought  the  candle  with  him.  On  pulling  open  his  blankets,  prepara*' 
tory  to  depositing  himself  in  them,  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
raising  my  eyes,  I  observed  him  regarding. something  in  them  very  at- 
tentively. Turning  over,  I  found  the  object  of  his  attention  to  be  a 
good  sized  copper  colored  snake,  that  laid  very  conspicuously  stretched 
out  in  the  place  he  had  just  quitted.  Not  seeming  disposed  to  move, 
he  was  gently  stirred,  when  his  indifference  was  solved,  by  the  discov- 
ery that  he  was  stone  dead.  The  only  solution  of  the  mystery  was, 
that  he  had  crawled  in  alongside  of  Campbell,  in  search  of  a  warm 
berth,  instead  of  which,  he  had  met  with  an  untimely  end,  at  the  hands 
of  that  young  gentleman,  who  had  rolled  over  upon  him  in  his  sleep 
and  smothered  him.  Not  a  word  of  comment  did  our  impurturbable- 
friend  make,  but  coolly  took  the  snake  by  the  tail  and  jerked  him  out 
of  doors,  and  got  into  his  place,  and  never  was  heard  to  mention  the 
subject  afterwards.  Each  man  preserved  a  sort  of  museum,  consist- 
ing of  trophies  gained  in  the  exterminating  war  that  was  carried  on' 
against  the  snakes ;  mainly  rattles,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  ;  stings,  fangs,; 
and  everything  else,  that  could  be  converted  into  a  curiosity,  or  trophy 
of  victory.  These,  connected  with  various  antidotes  for  their  bites^' 
in  the  shape  of  various  "  roots  and  yarbs,"  and  sundry  small  bottles! 
of  fever  and  ague,  billious  fever,  and  all^other  fever  medicines,  com- 
prised quite  a  pocket  collection,  and  were  regarded  by  their  owners 
with  much  interest  and  solicitude.  Occasionally  these  stores  were 
brought  to  light  from  the  recesses  of  numerous  deep  pockets,? and  dis- 
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played  in  a  row,  upon  a  log ;  the  owners  of  each  descanting,  in  lively 
terms,  upon  their  superior  attraction  and  late  additions,  which  gener- 
ally ended  in  a  trade  being  struck  up,  and  novelties  changing  hands ; 
a  bottle  of  "  Sovereign  Remedy  for  the  Colic,"  being  considered  dirt 
cheap  at  three  massasauga  rattles,  and  an  Indian  arrow  head. 

Elim  preserved  a  birch  bark  drinking  cup,  bound  with  tinned  iron 
that  he  averred  he  had  taken  from  the  grave  of  an  eminent  Indian 
chief,  though  he  never  would  disclose  the  whereabouts  of  the  said, 
grave ;  but  Levi  declared,  upon  his  honor,  that  he  had  seen  him  slip 
it  into  his  pocket  while  the  two  were  foraging  around  an  old  emigrant 
encampment.  Elim,  however,  stuck  to  his  story,  and  demanded  no 
less  a  price  than  a  whole  museum  for  his  inestimable  relic.  The  dis- 
covery of  these  Indian  relics  was  not  uncommon,  and  sometimes  val 
uable  and  curious  articles  were  found ;  but  our  facilities  for  preserving 
them  were  few,  and  they  were  generally  destroyed  or  lost  in  a  short 
time. 

But  "  revonous  a  nos  mouton,"  or,  in  plain  English,  to  return  to 
snakes.     The  numerous  mishaps  and  disturbances  from  this  source, 
drew  forth  the  suggestion,  from  some  fertile  genius,  of  hammocks  as 
a  remedy.     A  consultation  was  held,  and  the  pros  and  cons  discussed. 
Materials,  shape,  and  tailoring  qualifications  were  investigated,  and  a 
resolution  passed,  approving  the  design.     A  stock  of  bed  ticking,  to- 
gether with  some  bed  cords  which  had  been  laid  in  for  emergencies, 
furnished  the  material.     Strips  were  cut,  of  the  requisite  length,  and 
cord  sewed  into  the  edges,  and  left  long  enough  to  suspend  the  concern, 
at  the  end.     They  were  not  very  elegant  in  shape,  or  construction, 
and  in  fact  their  strength  was  their  only  recommendation.     They  would 
have  held  half  a  dozen  men,  as  long  as  they  could  have  staid  in ;  but, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  they  were  given  to  upsetting.      Our 
hammock  makers  had  not  served  their  apprenticeship  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  there  was  consequently  something  lacking  in  shape  or  con- 
struction.    Nobody  could  enjoy  the  luxurious  repose  they  were  de- 
signed to  afford,  and  the  security  from  mosquitoes  and  snakes,  past  the 
first  comfortable  doze,  for  the  movement  of  a  hand  or  foot  would  upset 
the  whole  concern,  and  precipitate  the  sleeper  some  feet  to  the  ground, 
with  numerous  bumps  and  bruises.    They  were  the  sour9e  of  a  great 
deal  of  amusement,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  used  them.    The  still- 
ness of  the  night  would  be  broken  now  and  then  by  the  sound  of  the 
fall  of  a  heavy  body  to  the  ground,  and  then  followed  numerous  grum- 
blings and  ejaculations  of  discontent  from  the  unlucky  wight  whose 
sliunbers  had  been  unceremoniously  disturbed,  and  his  dreams  put  to 
flight,  by  a  bump  of  the  head  on  mother  earth,  in  his  sudden  descent 
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from  bis  p9J:(^  in  the  air.  After  some  sleepy  efforts  to  r^ain  his  po« 
sitioUy  he  generally  transferred  his  quarters  to  the  tent  for  the  rem^- 
d,er  of  the  nighty  where  he  would  be  found  in  the  momii^g,  stoutly 
aY,erring  that  he  left  the  open  air  on  account  of  its  chilliness,  and  d^ 
nying  all  participation  in  tiie  disturbances  of  the  night.  I  was  more 
successful  than  the  others,  both  in  construction  and  use,  having  been 
son^ewhat  accustomed  to  them  before  ;  but  was  fully  satisfied  with  the 
experiment,  when,  having  hung  mine  in  the  tent  above  the  sleepers,  I 
was  surprised  towards  morning  by  the  sudden  giving  way  of  one  of 
the  tent  poles,  and  the  precipitate  descent  of  myself  upon  thoss  be- . 
neath,  with  the  tent  atop  of  me.  One  of  the  poles  gave  me  a  whack 
on  the  head  that  caused  me  to  remember  the  adventure  for  a  long 
time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  upon  whom  I  had 
deposited  myself,  evidenced  by  sundry  kicks  and  anathemas  of  which 
I  was  the  recipient,  before  I  managed  to  effect  my  escape.  These  lit- 
tle mishaps,  however,  always  tended  to  the  general  good  humor  of  the 
party,  as  nobody  was  so  foolish  as  to  get  angry,  knowing  from  experi- 
ence that  it  would  be  the  heighth  of  folly. 

As  we  left  the  bottom  land  and  mosquitoes  behind  us,  we  emeigei 
upon  a  beautiful  prairie  country,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
farms  and  other  signs  of  the  habitation  of  men,  occasionally  passing 
the  neighborhood  of  a  small  village,  so  called  rather  from  compliment 
thaiS  from  any  claims  to  the  name,  seldom  boasting  of  more  than  two 
or  three  houses,  a  store  and  blacksmith's  shop.  Everything  they  had 
was  at  our  disposal,  as  the  prospect  of  a  railroad  was  always  agreeable 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  they  were  disposed  to  treat  especially  well  any 
one  connected  with  the  enterprise.  Such  as  their  stores  were,  we 
always  laid  them  under  heavy  contribution  for  what  eatables  they 
could  furnish. 

The  molasses  keg  was  replenished,  the  butter  firkin  filled,  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  laid  in.  Eggs  happened  to  be  the  staple  commod- 
ity at  this  time  of  the  year ;  and,'  as  we  had  had  none  for  a  long  time, 
we  ate  nothing  else  for  a  week  or  two.  It  may  be  doubted  when  I 
say  that  nine  men  ate  one  hundred  dozen  in  a  week ;  but  a  little  figu- 
ring will  show  that  the  aggregate  amounts  to  just  6.35  eggs  apiece  at 
a  meal,  which  is  not  a  large  quantity,  considering  the  circumstances^d 
tli^e  plaoei  I  will  not  venture  to  say  how  long  we  should  have  .kept  it 
up,  if  the  supply  had  not  &iled.  The  difficulty  was,  that  there  were 
no  towns  in  the  country  large  enough  to  supply  us  at  that  rf^te  for  anj 
lengdi  of  time.  It  certainly  could  not  be  called  expensive  living^  asi 
they  were  only  three  cents  a  dozen, 

9%6  store  keepers  of  .tiiese  small  places  are  generally  old  settlctrf 
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who  have  livied  there  most  of  thdr  lives,  aiid  gained  a  staall  cottlpe- 
t^tice  by  trading,  and  have  become  the  infhiential  meti  of  their  towh. 
They  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Country,  know  everybody  in 
it,  and  can  tell  their  standing,  resources,  &c.,  at  a  moment's  noti<^. 
Th6y  are  a  remarkably  sdcial  class,  their  occupation  tending  to  m^e 
them  so,  as  the  store  i»  the  country  is  the  rendezvous  for  all  who  are 
disposed  to  meet  their  neighbors  for  a  social  chat,  and  discuss  politics, 
tfdde,  crops,  and  all  other  subjects  of  local  interest.  They  seldom 
range  beyond  their  own  little  world,  and  feel  no  great  interest  in  the 
aifiurs  ahd  doings  of  the  outside  part  of  creation.  Seated,  or  refi- 
ning at'fhll  length  on  the  counter,  and  boxes,  and  nail  kegs,  pla^sd 
Itrotind  the  stove,  they  enjoy  the  passing  hour  in  conversatidn,  ill  tlieir 
o%li  homely  way,  listening  to,  and  delivering,  opinions  with  tihe  ^^e 
gravity  and  responsibility  that  affects  weightier  assemblies.  Tbede 
Bttle  re-unions  possess  an  attraction  that  is  known  only  where  neij^- 
bol*s  are  few  and  far  between,  and  who  do  not  Often  meet,  fbrming  to 
iSti&y  do  a  means  of  communication  between  fkmilies,  and  keeping  tip 
ttn  accurate  knowledge  of  the  doings  of  the  whole  little  community. 
Mttny  a  youth  receives  here  his  first  knowledge  of  the  Wbrld,  and 
ideas  of  men,  as  he  lingers,  hour  after  hour,  in  the  diarmed  circle,  tm- 
wiiling  to  tear  himself  away.  When  at  a  late  hour  he  starts  for  hoiiie, 
axkd  plods  many  a  weary  mile  over  the  lonely  prairie,  the  conv(^sa 
tion  lingers  in  his  mind,  and  forms  the  nucleus  around  which  6ncy 
weaves  many  a  day  dream,  and  high  aspirations,  too  soon  to  be  dis- 
pell^ by  contact  with  a  selfish  world,  as  life  wears  on,  and  diangto 
the  boy  dreamer  into  a  real  actor  on  the  stage  of  life,  selfish  and  cal- 
culating as  his  fellow  men.    * 

I  have  been  told,  by  some  of  these  store  keepers,  that  they  had 
traded  in  the  country  when  there  was  no  money,  not  even  a  fiv^  cent 
piece,  to  be  seen  for  years ;  the  medium  of  trade  consisting  of  stock 
and  produce,  which  was  raided  at  home  and  disposed  of  to  the  trader 
for  goods,  who  in  turn  transported  it  out  of  the  country  and  brought 
bikdc  goods  in  exchange.  The  i^ecie  currency  of  the  country  consists 
now  of  gold  and  silver,  no  copper  being  m  use,  and  the  smallest  <sb1h 
being  the  half  dime,  as  the  three  cent  pieces  have  not  come  into  g^^ 
rtf  use^  probably  on^ccount  of  their  repUgnahce  to  sttall  diVislOfilB  6f 
^in.  A  Haw^eye  will  throw  away  a  penny,  rather  than  carry  it  tk 
his  pocket.  The  dumge  is  dimes,  bits  and  quaHeris,  the  *'bit^  h^^t^ 
Che  same  as  the  shilling  in  the  eastern  country,  twelve  and  alialf  c^ott. 
A  shilling  is  understood  to  be  sixteen  and  a  half  oebts,  though  it  i^ 
never  used. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  country  is  the  Methodist  camp  meetings. 
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usually  called  "  big  meetins,"  to  which  the  whole  country  flock  indis- 
criminately. Men,  women,  and  children,  turn  out  by  hundreds, 
sometimes  a  whole  family  shutting  up  house  and  taking  a  rude  tent 
with  them,  and  a  supply  of  provisions,  travel  twenty,  forty,  and  fifty 
miles,  to  the  "  big  meetin,"  and  setting  up  their  tent  on  the  grounds 
appropriated  for  the  gathering,  domesticate  t^pmselves  for  the  season, 
and  there  they  will  stay,  as  long  as  there  is  a  preacher  with  breath 
enough  left  to  exhort  to  repentance,  or  a  "  mourner  "  to  be  brought 
to  his  knees.  What  might  be  otherwise  a  good  thing,  is  spoiled  by 
this  extreme  protraction.  The  proper  order  of  things,  for  the  time 
being,  is  reversed.  Home  duties  are  neglected,  no  business  is  tran- 
sacted for  weeks  and  weeks,  nothing  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
spiritual  fervor  that  pervades  the  community.  Many  go  from  a  seni^ 
of  duty,  and  more  fi:om  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  and  love  of  the  ui;i- 
bounded  excitement  which  always  prevails  on  such  occasions.  They 
are  directed  by  five  or  six  ministers,  whose  duties  consist  in  relieving 
one  another  of  the  arduous  and  exhausting  labors  to  which  they  sub- 
ject themselves  in  the  performance  of  their  vocation.  They  are  men 
of  rough  and  unpolished  exterior,  but  possessing  hearts  bound  up  in 
their  work,  and  an  energy  of  character,  and  devotion  to  the  cause  fiot 
always  foimd  in  men  of  more  polished  delivery,  and  erudite  attain- 
ments. It  is  no  difiicult  matter  to  find  grammatical  flaws  in  their  di^- 
cmirses,  or. errors  of  general  knowledge  of  things,  even  of  the  Bible ; 
but  it  would  trouble  our  learned  and  profound  divines  to  adapt  them- 
selves more  readily  to  their  hearers,  or  to  raise  an  audience  to  the 
pitch  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm  which  they  never  fail  to  inspire. 

Being  often  called  upon  to  officiate  in.  this  capacity,  they  naturally 
fall  into  the  peculiar  strain  of  delivery  in  vogue  upon  such  occasions, 
and  their  old  and  time  honored  arguments,  operate  upon  the  unques- 
tionfhg  hearers  fer  more  effectually  than  would  the  subtle  logic  adap- 
ted to  more  cultivated  understandings.     I  once  knew,  in  the  interior 
of  Wisconsin,  one  of  these  "  Evangelists,"  as  they  are  called,  who 
could  actually  repeat,  word  for  word,  any  verse  in  the  Bible  which 
might  be  called  for  by  naming  chapter  and  verse  at  random.     He  pos- 
sessed, also,  a  faculty  of  working  upon  the  sensibilities  of  his  heareri^, 
•  to  a  remarkable  degree,  bringing  them  by  hun^eds  to  their  knees, 
jspA  to  the  anxious  seat,  in  tears,  groans  and  supplications.     His  dis- 
^courses  were  delivered  extentporaneously,  and  chapter  after  chapter  of 
the  holy  scriptures  poured  forth  from  his  lips  with  a  rapidity  and  cor- 
rectness which  yrere  astonishing. . 
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BT  OILBUT  HATHAWAT,  BQ.,  OF  LAPOm,  lA. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


LiTTLs  Rock,  Arkansas,  Nov.  186  • 

Dear  K.:  In  mj  progress  thus  far,  I  have  given  you  two  lettQi^f 
detailing  personal  incidents,  and  giving  some  aooount  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  country  through  which  I  have  passed.  You  may  say  that 
should  I  deal  less  in  the  former  and  more  in  the  latter,  you  would  be 
the  better  pleased.  Perhaps,  as  I  progress,  such  may  be  the  case.  Tou 
know  with  me  nothing  is  studied,  and  I  write  at  the  moment  what  may 
be  uppermost  in  mind,  be  it  what  it  may. 

I  have  now  to  give  you  an  accoimt  of  my  journey  from  the  "  Blufi" 
to  the  "  Rock." 

Not  wishing  to  again  try  the  stage,  having  been  fully  satisfied  with 
that  mode  of  conveyance,  in  the  journey  described  in  my  last,  I  sipught 
another  mode.  Afler  much  trouble  and  delay,  I  procured  the  consent 
of  the  keeper  of  a  livery  stable  in  the  place  to  send  me  to  "  the  Rock," 
in  a  buggy.  In  traveling  in  the  South  you  become  astonished  at  the 
little  attention  men  pay  to  their  business.  The  idea  appears  to  be 
very  prevalent,  that  if  a  business  is  once  started,  it  must  take  care  of 
itself.     It  certainly  must  be  a  poor  business  that  will  not  do  that ! 

As  an  evidence  of  this,  I  would  remark,  that  there  are  two  stables  at 
the  Bluffs,  where  it  is  said  horses  and  carriages  are  let.  I  soon  ascer- 
tained that  the  entire  stock  of  each  consisted  of  a  few  broken  down 
nags,  and  buggies  e(iually  out  of  repair — and  so  well  attended  to  are 
they  by  ^he  proprietors,  that  I  was  necessitated  to  call  several  times 
during  the  day,  before  I  could  find  either  at  home.  One  of  themliad 
gone  into  the  "  b^^ttom,"  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  hunting  wild 
turkies ;  while  the  other  was  enjoying  a  social  glass  at  a  saloon  or 
**  exchange,"  near  by.  Drinking  houses  in  tins  country  are  universally 
called  ''  Exchanges,"  I  suppose  in  imitation  of  the  Exchange  at  New 
Orleans,  from  which  ||pl  ace  the  tone  and  style^of  living  is  deriyed 
through  this  r^ion. 
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I  found  it  necessary  to  make  several  bargains  with  him,  before  he 
would  undertake  to  carry  either  out,  and  was  then  doomed  to  wait 
two  entire  days,  before  he  made  any  demonstrations  of  execution. 

Money  appeared  to  be  his  principal  object,  and  as  long  as  there 
was  the  hope  ot  extorting  an  additional  dollar,  he  allowed  the  time  for 
departure  to  pass,  and  then  for  some  flimsy  excuse,  add  to  the  price 
already  agreed  upon. 

Monday  morning  came,  but  with  it  no  horse  or  buggy,  as  I  had 
reason  to  expect.  The  entire  morning  was  spent  in  suspense  and 
expostulations,  when  I  supposed  that  that  day  too  would  terminate  as 
others  had  done,  in  disappointment,  and  at  night  I  be  found  at  the 
Blufi.  At  length  I  was  greeted  with  the  sound  of  wheels  approaching 
"  White's  Tavern,"  with  the  cheering  intelligence  that  all  was  ready. 
My  ha^^gage  being  readily  disposed  of^  I  set  out,  but  before  I  bad 
rqiiliy  time  to  take  a  survey  of  the  equipments,  we  were  brought  to  a 
lyilt,  by  somiB  part  of  the  harness  giving  way,  letting  the  thills  down 
about  the  horse^s  heets.  This  break  was  repaired  by  the  driver  bring- 
ing his  handkerchief  into  r^quisiiidn ;  on  we  moved  j  but  before  leaymg 
the  town  plat,  he  suddenly  bethought  himself  of  some  matters  he  muJBt 
then  and  there  attend  to,  so,  stop  again  was  the  word ;  another  hourV 
detention  was  the  result,  so  that  it  was  about  mid  day  when  we  &irly 
set  out. 

Our  way  lay  over  sterile  hills,  covered  with  a  stunted  growth  of  oaky 
and  slender  pines.  No  settlements  greeted  the  eye.  Not  a  cabin 
enlivened  the  iscene.  All  was  dull  monotony ;  a  constant  succession 
of  sand  hills ;  and  to  add  to  my  discomfiture,  the  horse  was  a  poor 
jaded  creature,  without  flesh  or  muscle ;  slowly  and  wearily  he  dragged 
himself  along,  and  this  too,  when  I  had  agreed  to  pay  tliirty-flve  cents 
per  mile  passage. 

Sometime  afier  night  fill,  we  arrived  at  a  large  log  cabin,  newly 
erected  by  the  road  side,  and  not  yet  more  than  half  finished.  The 
roof  was  partly  on,  and  the  chimney  had,  as  yet,  attained  but  four  feet 
elevation.  There  was  no  "  chinking"  between  the  logs,  and  the  floor 
.was  but  partly  laid.  It  could  not  boast  of  an  "  up-stairs,'^  althou^  it 
was  intended  for  a  two  story  building.  At  this  place  they  keep  tavern^ 
and  here,  it  was  my  intention  to  pass  the  night.  A  black  boy  met  ua 
at  the  door,  giving  the  welcome  intelligence  that  we%ould  remain,  if.lt 
was  our  pleasure,  and  that  he  had  plenty  of  ^'  com  and  fodder*^  for  tW 
horse.  Wishing  to  be  relieved  from  die  sight  of  the  poor^  miserable 
animal  that  had  brought  us  thus  far,  I  gladly  embraced  tlie  opppitwu 
nity  that  offered.  At  first  the  prospect  looked  cheerless  enougo^  but 
a  fire  being  ^'  made  on,"  in  the  half  grown  chimney,  I  found  I  was  in 
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the  home  of  those  who  had  «een.  jrefihement,  and  were  not  strangers  to 
the  luxuries  of  life.  It  was  the  house  of  widow.  Her  husband,  who 
Mad  been  a  man  of  much  energy,  died  some  four  months  before,  leav- 
ing the  house  in  the  condition  in  which  I  have  described  it.  He  was 
the  owner  of  a  rich  plantation  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  six  miles  dis- 
tant ;  but  for  the  sake  of  health,  had  commenced  a  house  in  the  hills, 
where  he  expected  to  make  his  future  home.  But  he  had  been  called 
to  the  spirit  land,  while  his  widow  and  children  were  left  to  occupy 
the  unfinished  premises. 

A  warm  supper,  after  so  dull  a  ride,  was  relished  with  great  zest. 
Other  travelers  niade  their  appearance.  A  young  man,  a  printer  by 
profession,  who  learned  his  business  in  the  office  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  of  N.  Y.  city,  had  launched  his  bark  on  the  great  od^  of 
life,  and  was  now  fairly  on  his  "  voyage  to  see  the  world,"  seeking  Ms 
fortune.  I  found  him  quite  intelligent,  being  versed  in  the  ordinary 
topics  of  the  day,  and  having,  during  the  past  year, "  tramped"  through 
six  states.  A  fleshy  Scotchman,  who  resided  near  the  Bock,  where  he 
had  been  some  nineteen  years,  told  many  anecdotes  of  the  past,  atid 
gave  mHch  information  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  State.  A 
company  of  horse  traders,  who  were  returning  from  a  trip  in  the  "  low 
country"  in  pursuit  of  th6ir  avocation,  completed  the  company  for  the 
night.  At  an  early  hour  we  disposed  of  ourselves  as  best  we  could, 
for  sleep— on  beds,  on  chairs,  on  the  sofii,  and  on  the  floor.  By  keep- 
ing up  a  fire  in  the  chlmneyli^  fireplace,  the  company  were  able  to 
get  through  the  night  with  comfort. 

A  cup  of  coffee  was  very  welcome  in  the  morning,  soon  after  which 
we  set  out  with  our  scrawny  horse,  which  moved  as  though  he  had  the 
rickets.  The  K#sk  was  thirty-two  miles  distant,  at  which  place  we 
arrived  at  the  close  of  the  day,  having  been  more  than  twelve  hours  in 
performing  what,  with  a  good  horse,  could  have  been  accomplished  in 
from  five  to  six  hours. 

Little  Rock  is  located  on  the  South  bank  df  the  Arkansaw  rivers 
three  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  by  way  of  the  river,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  by  land.  It  is  quite  prettily  situated,  on  a  high, 
gravelly  blufi^  and  is  ironically  named,  from  the  '^prodigious  size  iimd 
masses  of  rock  about  it."  It  is  a  place  of  no  trade,  except  what  the 
le^slature  and  various  courts,  by  holding  their  sessions  here,  bring  it. 
Being  the  capital  of  the  State,  it  has  an  importance  which  it  could  in 
no  other  way  attain.  The  region  of  country,  for  a  long  distance,  both 
above  and  below,  on  this  side  of  the  river,'  is  poor,  and  in.  many  plabes 
bordering  on  sterility. 

The  oapitol,  when  new,  was  rather  an  imposing  building,  but  bdng 
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in  an  advanced  state  of  dilapidation,  it  produces  an  unpleasant  effect 
on  the  mind  of  a  stranger.  It  is  built  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architec- 
ture, with  colonade  front  and  rear ;  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  where  the  river  used  to  run,  for  the  water  is  now  so 
low  that  it  would  be  really  a  misnomer  to  dignify  it  by  that  appella- 
lation. 

The  lower  part  of  the  main  building  is  devoted  to  offices,  and  the 
second  story  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate 
Chamber,  with  a  large  two  story  building  on  each  side,  affording 
rooms  for  legislative  committees,  but  in  a  like  state  of  decay.  After 
the  State  consents  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  bonds,  I  suppose  she  will 
repair  her  capitol,  but  when  that  is  done  will  be  when  a  different  set 
of  men  from  those  now  in  office,  preside  over  her  destinies.  All  the 
streets  of  the  town  §re  wide,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles ; 
they  are  generally  uneven,  very  little  attention  having  been  paid  to 
improving  them.  The  many  little  hills  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
covered  with  a  natural  growth  of  small  oaks  and  pines,  furnish  beanti- 
ftd  sites  for  private  residences,  and  not  a  few  richly  embelished  with 
native  flowers  and  exotic  shrubbery. 

To  see  fine  grounds  tastefully  laid  out,  in  a  place  where  I  had  but 
little  reason  to  expect  any  thing  of  the  kind,  was  peculiarly  gratifying ; 
but  when  those  grounds,  as  late  in  the  season  as  the  seventh  of  No- 
vember, were  all  adorned  and  beautified  with  roses,  altheas,  crape 
myrtle,  and  asters,  of  every  hue  and  shade,  a  juncture  not  usually  met 
with,  was  presented,  for  pleasing  and  aelightful  contemplation. 

If  "  lawyers  houses,"  as  the  old  adage  has  it,  "  are  built  with  fools 
money,"  (you  will  pardon  my  allusion,)  then  indeed  there  must  be 
many  citizens  who  are  placed  in  that  category,  for  the  best,  most 
costly,  as  well  as  most  tastefully  arranged  houses  are  owned  and 
occupied  by  members  of  that  fraternity. 

This  place  numbers  among  its  residents  several  members  of  the 
profession,  whose  reputation  as  sound  lawyers,  and  advocates,  is  not 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  State.  Among  these  distinguished  per- 
sons, there  is  one  more  distinguished  still.  I  need  not  say  to  you  I 
refer  to  the  poet-soldier  and  philosopher ;  for  who  has  not  hung  with 
rapture  on  his  measured  strains  of  melody — ^lines  which  breathe  thie 
true  genius  of  poetry— or  listened  to  the  tales  of  his  chivalry  while  at 
the  head  of  his  brave  Arkansaw  band,  in  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
battles  in  the  war  with  Mexico ;  or  with  grave  attention  perused  those 
pages  which,  amidst  his  professional  engagenaents  he  has  occasionally 
thrown  off  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

May  be  you.  will  pardon  a  personal  descriptioq.     In  statue,^ "(le  is 
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the  ordinary  height,  with  firm  and  elastic  tread,  broad  chest  and  shoiil- 
ders,  well  proportioned,  with  high  and  slightly  receding  forehead, 
heavy  projecting  brow,  sheltering  an  eye  not  remarkable  for  brillian- 
cy, unless  it  be  lit  up  in  the  excitement  of  debate,  but  of  a  soft  and 
pleasing  look,  a  countenance  at  once  expressive  of  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy. 

He  is  somewhat  eccentric  in  his  dress,  eschewing  all  conventional 
rules,  such  as  are  established  by  the  aristocracy  of  &shion.  In  fiict, 
he  seems  to  delight  in  dressing  in  opposition  to  &shion ;  for  in  him 
we  see  the  reverse  of  the  picture  usually  presented  by  that  fickle  Grod- 
dess.  At  a  time  when  most  gentlemen  wear  the  smooth  silken  hat^ 
he  "may  be  seen  with  caput  covering  after  the  fashion  of  our  revolu- 
tionary sires,  only  lacking  the  three  cornered  form  of  brim,  his  coat 
after  the  modern  style,  while  his  pants  are.  wide  and  flowing,  when 
**  tights  ^  are  the  order  of  the  day.  His  beard  and  moustache  are  of 
most  huge  dimensions,  while  a  heavy  suit  of  hair  hangs  in  dusterin 
masses  on  his  neck  and  shoulders.  He  has  recently  published  an 
edition  of  his  poems,  for  private  distribution.  Happy  indeed  will  be 
those  who  receive  from  his  hand  so  rich  a  boon  as  one  of  these  vol- 
umes. 

His  residence  is  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  parts  of  the  city,  of 
ample  dimensions,  with  extensive  giounds,  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, shrubbery  and  exotics  of  choice  varieties  are  scattered  with  a 
profuse  hand,  adding  the  charms  of  blossom  and  perfume  to  the  agree- ' 
able  and  pleasant  scene.  Every  where,  almost,  the  premises  are  visi- 
ble evidences  of  luxury,  ease,  and  taste.  This  is  indeed  the  residence 
of  a  poet. 

The  Government  has  an  arsenal  here,  the  situation  of  which  is  very 
beautiful.  The  plat  of  ground  on  which  it  is  built  is  quite  extensive, 
and  very  beautifully  laid  out ;  yet,  [  think  a  few  more  trees,  properly 
located,  would  add  to  its  beauty.  The  buildings,  like  most  that  Uncle 
Sam  erects,  are  of  a  substantial  character,  and  well  designed  for  the 
;  purposes  intended. 

Here  resides  the  celebrated,  if  not  notorious,  minister,  of  Gxpytown 
memory,  whom  the  dignified  editor  of  the  Tribune^  of  N.  Y.  city,  calls 
the  "  bully  of  the  South."  When  I  first  saw  him,  I  involimtarily 
looked  for  the  mark  made  by  the  "much  noted  bottle  which  is  said  to 
have  come  in  severe  contact  with  the  most  prominent  part^f  his 
countenance,  while,  as  he  contends,  in  the  &ithful  dischai^  of  his  min- 
isterial duty  as  the  representative  of  this  Government ;  but  as  others 
say  (very  improperly,  no  doubt,)  he  was  in  one  of  his  bullying  gas- 
conades.    But  I  could  see  no  mark ;  if  any  was  ever  there,  time,  the 
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great  physician,  had  quite  obliterated  it.     I  presume  the  impression 
made  by  a  certain  Senator  on  the  nasal  organ  of  poor  Kenedy,  was  of 
a  more  enduring  character.     I  learn  he  has  finished  his  political  career, 
and  is  now  settled  down  as  plain  Dr.  B.,  physician  and  pharmacist. 

The  people  of  the  State,  considering  that  not  much  credit  wtfs 
acquired  by  his  course,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  it  is  suggested,  will 
allow  him  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  amid  patent  med- 
icines and  gamboge. 

The  Legislature  of  this  State  is  now  in  session ;  all  its  membefs, 
uniting  with  the  citizens  of  the  place,  have  resolved  to  give  a  public 
dinner  to  the  renowned  editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  who  happefis 
to  be  in  the  city,  engaged  in  rail  road  business.  It  will  "  come  otf" 
to-morrow  night.  I  am  told  the  poet  above  referred  to,  takes  the  lead 
in  the  matter,  and  from' his  well  known  ability  in  such  things,  it  is  siij^ 
posed  it  will  be  a  very  brilliant  af&ir. 

The  public  house  at  which  1  am  stopping,  the  principal  one  in  ttie 
city,  is  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  is  very  unpleasant  in  other  t'^^ 
pects.  Methinks  the  man  who  leaves  his  home,  and  bis  ordifiary 
accupation,  to  come  to  such  a  place,  and  live  after  the  manner  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  do  here,  for  three  months  in  the  year,  must 
require  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  patriotism,  or  desire  for  dis- 
tinction. But  so  it  is.  We  find  men  using  the  mos.t  strenuous  effoiiSi 
to  be  elected  to  such  stations ;  to  be  traduced  and  vilified  while  iseek- 
ing  them,  and  abused  and  complained  of  while  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 

Office  seeking  in  this  country  is  really  a  mania  with  some  people, 
and  often  times  proves  a  rock  on  which  the  best  minds  are  wrecked. 
I  consider  it  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  in  the  history  of  a  young 
man,  to  have  him  elected  or  appointed  to  office.  It  renders  him  inca- 
pable of  giving  that  attention  to  business,  which  it  really  requires.  It 
makes  him  reckless  in  manner,  and  dissolute  in  habits,  aiid  generally 
renders  him  unfit  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  To  make  office  sedk* 
ing  a  profession,  is  indeed  to  launch  one^s  bark  on  a  troublous  s^ 
where  the  voyager  would  be  likely  to  be  stranded  with  every  va^h^ 
tide.  No  persbn  should  take  a  political  office  until  hd  has  seeh  ftasm 
enough  to  hxve  his  habits  fixed  and  character  fUlly  forhied.  TBh 
r&rely  occut^  Miitil  he  has  deem  his  fortieth  yettf . 
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Lowrino'b  Ranch,  Texas,  November,  185  . 

lDm»  R.-r4  hftye  1^  ,«i  l<?fl[ig  a^  toilsQioe  ride  I^hI^i  Wd  M 
mudb  iadined  to  ti^e  rest,  but  not  haying  wriitten  for  about  two  weeks, 
I  fear  jou  will  think  I  have  quite  foi^tten  joa,  so  I  wi^l  endeavor  to 
send  you  a  line  from  this  remote  quarter. 

Since  my  last  I  have  passed  over  about  six  hundr^  miles  of  coun- 
try ;  some  accidents  have  befallen  me,  and  the  journey  has  not  bteen 
eBtlriBly  devoid  of  incident 

I  left  the  Rook  by  ftage,  drawn  by  four  small  horses,  suoh  as  are 
usually  found  in  the  South,  for  similar  purposes,  inferior  in  size  and 
poorly  fed  and  cared  for.  It  was  not  fer  from  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  a  messiCTiger  to  my  room  announced  that  the  stage  was 
ready.  I  bad  been  previously  awakened,  in  great  haste,  and  brought 
to  tilie  bar-room,  where  lingered  many  persons  in  the  far  gojtie  stages 
of  inebriation,  to  be  in  time  for  the  stage,  but  as  I  soon  ascertained,  for 
the  real  purpose  of  giving  my  bed  to  a  gentleman,  who,  without  such 
a  device,  would  probably  go  bed-less  tUl  a  late  hour.  I  gladly  gave 
heied  to  the  call  a^d  took  my  position  at  the  coach  door,  which  prov^ 
to  be  a  vehicle  designed  for  six  passengers.  The  door  was  opened, 
the  driver  invited  me  to  take  a  seat,  being  the  only  passenger,  save  a 
station  keeper,  whose  location  was  distant  a  dozen  miles,  when  to  my 
amazement  I  found  the  "  coach  '*  filled  to  overflowing  with  mail  bags. 
It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  get  enough  of  them  removed  to  enable 
me  to  get  a  seat.  I  protested  that  I  had  had  enough  of  mail  riding  on 
the  route  from  Napoleon  to  the  Bluflk  After  the  usual  exhibition  of 
ill  temper,  and  the  pouring  out  of  several  volumes  of  oaths  and  impre- 
cations on  the  part  of  the  driver,  I  succeeded  in  getting  some  of  the 
sacks  removed  to  the  boot,  and  I  took  a  seat,  {t  was  a  cold  frosty 
night,  the  first  of  the  season.     I  felt  it  severely.    The  horses  felt  the 

inQuepce  of  this  visitation  of  tJji^  frost  king,  and  as  if  to  bid  him  defi- 
a9(>9,  aped  away  at  a  rapid  rat^'  up  and  down  the  m^y  hills  on 
oyr  route.  May  be  a  certain  king  of  another  description  had  somer 
tl:^  to  do  with  our  speed,  for  m^  iel)pw  jp^ssenger,  tbe  driver's  bopn 
companion,  had  been  indulging  freely  in  his  cups,  %nd  auiflTQred  mu^ 
from  the  chilly  air. 

The  breakfast  stew  was  at  Beuton,  a  poor  looking  p^aic^  with  the 
marks  of  decay  vislbile  at  every  turn,  the  seat  of  ju^lice  oifj;^  very  poor 
eouuty.  It  w^  at  tlus  pl^ace  the  nopulace  of  thU  ai^d  adjoipwg  j^pm- 
tied,  with  mob  violence  and  force,  out  a  few  days  before  luy  visits  took 
frpjpi  the  jail,  a  Q^egro,  who  was  accused  of  some  crime,  aud  ^ung  him 
OA  a.  tre^  near  by,  till  he  w^  dead,  tl^e  s^ieriff  and  a  feyr  citj^e^ns  of  the 
l>ett^  <ilaa9y  resisting  tbei^    The  rj^aaon  9^  this  unlawfi^  ^  canuot 
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be  readily  ascertained.  The  culprit  was  in  confinement  awaiting  his 
trial.  There  was  no  danger  that  the  law  would  loose  its  victim,  for 
he  was  in  safe  keeping,  and  if  he  was  guilty  of  the  commission  of  any 
crime,  that  would  soon  be  ascertained ;  and  if  not  guilty,  no  reasonable 
being  would  say  he  should  be  punished.  The  only  solution  that  I  can 
find  tor  the  violent  outbreak,  was  merely  the  Ratification  of  a  spirit  o£  - 
insubordination  to  law  and  good  order.  Will  any  one  pretend  to  say 
that  the  acts  of  these  parties  was  any  thing  short  of  wilful  and  delibe- 
rate murder,  and  that  the  punishment  due  to  the  crime  should  not  be 
meeted  out  to  them  ? 

At  Benton  I  was  only  twenty  miles  from  the  celebrated  Hot  Springs 
of  Arkansas,  of  the  waters  of  which  we  hear  so  much  said,  in  curing 
all  sorts  of  maladies.     I  r^retted  that  my  engagements  would  not . 
permit  me  to  pay  them  a  visit. 

I  reached  the  town  of  Washington  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day, 
and  a  more  dull,  barren,  and  uninteresting  coimtry  for  the  same  dis- 
tance, I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  The  road  is  one  that  has 
been  for  many  years  the  great  thorough&re  to  Texas  and  the  Indian 
Nations  on  the  South- Western  borders  of  the  State.  At  an  early  day  • 
many  emigrants  settled  along  this  road,  and  endeavored  to  make 
"  improvements,"  but  afler  dragging  out  years  of  misery,  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  all  they  had  done,  and  seek  homes  in  more  pro- 
pitious spots.  What  few  remain,  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence,  by  the 
precarioiils  means  of  hunting,  and  getting  a  few  s&IIings  now  <^d  theti 
ftpm  wayferers  or  emigrants. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Washington  there  are  some  good  lands, 
which  enterprising  Virginia  settlers,  taking  hold  of  some  twenty  years 
ago,  have  converted  into  beautifiil  plantations.  Washington  is  the 
retail  town  for  quite  an  extent  of  country,  containing  two  hotels,  six 
stores,  a  school,  and  some  mechanic  shops.  There  are  places  where 
religious  meetings  are  held.  It  has  probably  attained  its  maximum  in 
size  and  importance,  as  most  of  the  good  land  in  the  neighborhood  is 
now  in  cultivation.  It  is  situate  on  a  hiU,  where  the  sand  in  the  street 
is  from  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  but  inasmuch  as  they  have  left  most 
of  the  native  growth  of  dwarf  oaks  standing,  it  is  not  an  unpleasant 

Elace.  Here  I  determined  to  abandon  the  stage  rout,  which  would 
ave  taken  me  to  Clarksville,  Texas,  and  strike  Ked  River  at  a  more 
southerly  point.  My  means  of  conveyance  was  what  is  denominated 
in  this  country  a  "  hack,"  a  species  of  carriage  resembling  a  common 
Jersey  market  wagon,  drawn  by  two  horses.  My  driver,  a  mullato, 
with  the  frosts  of  some  forty  winters  on  his  locks,  was  the  owner.  At" 
a  price  agreed  upon,  he  was  to  take  me  to  a  certain  point  in  Texas^ 
wmdi  would  occupy  him  some  three  days. 

It  was  a  clear  frosty  morning  when  we  set  out  from  Smith's  tavern, 
which  place  I  lefl  with  some  regret,  for  my  wants  had  been  well 
attended  to  while  there. 

I  was  the  only  passenger  in  the  stage  from  the  Bock  to  Washing- 
toti,  atid  now  I  was  about  to  set  out  on  a  long  monotonous  ride,  wint 
no  companion  but  the  "  boy  "  who  drove  the  horses.  At  this  place,  as 
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well  as  at  all  others  I  have  been  at  since  I  left  Cairo,  the  theme  of  con- 
versation with  all  persons,  has  been  railroads. 

At  Memphis  it  was  their  fom^  roads,  but  the  one  in  which  she  was 
particularly  interested,  was  from  that  city  to  the  Rock.  It  appears 
that  Congress  has  donated  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  road 
from  Fulton  to  Cairo,  and  a  branch  from  the  Rock  to  Fort  Smith,  and 
one  from  the  same  place  to  the  Mississippi,  the  point  on  the  river  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Legislature.  The  citizens  of  Memphis  and  those  in 
Arkansas  who  reside  in  the  North  part  of  the  State,  are  in  favor  of 
that  route.  But  Helena  and  Napoleon ! !  are  putting  in  their  dainis 
for  the  precious  boon,  and,  of  course,  much  "  log  rolling"  is  to  be  seen 
about  the  capitol.  The  people  of  Washington  are  directly  interested 
in  the  road  from  Fulton  to  Cairo,  as  well  as  the  Gains'  landing  road, 
so  called,  which  is  to  run  from  that  place  to  Red  River,  near  Shreves- 
port.  La. 

Many  persons  along  the  routes  of  their  respective  roads  are  taking 
stock,  but  I  fancy  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  any  dividends  will  be 
realized.  There  is  but  one  of  these  routes  that  will  elicit  foreign  capi- 
tal, and  without  that  ^d  neither  can  be  built.  ^  ^^ 

But  I  fear  I  am  detaining  you  too  long  with  these  uninteresting 
matters.  I  will  hasten  on  with  my  journey.  I  found  my  boy  Charles 
disposed  to  be  very  loquacious.  Not  having  any  thing  more  interest- 
ing to  do,  I  listened  to  him.  He  was  very  respectful,  and  had  I  not 
cheerfully  given  him  permission  to  speak,  he  would  have  remained 
silent.  He  gave  me  a  bit  of  his  history,  and  in  as  much  as  it  tends  to 
illustrate  in  some  degree,  the  workings  of  the  peculiar  institution,  1 
will  give  you  a  part  of  it.  *"""' 

He  was  bom  a  slave  in  Virginia,  near  Lynchburgh.  His  father  was 
a  wealthy  gentleman  of  that  neighborhood  by  the  name  of  S — p — ^n. 
His  mother  was  a  muUato  slave,  owned  by  his  father ;  and  as  he 
stated,  he  has,  still  living  near  the  old  homestead,  two  half  brothers  and 
the  same  number  of  sisters,  all  wealthy,  moving  in  the  higher  walks 
of  life.  His  father  always  recognized  him  as  his  son,  and  although" 
he  was  treated  as  a  slave,  yet  it  was  with  much  more  kindness  than 
usually  allotted  to  members  of  the  black  family. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Means  and  Ends  of  Universal  Education,  by  Ira  Mayhew,  Superiniendeni  of  Pub' 
'  lie  InsirrucbUm  of  ike  State  of  Michigcm,  Author  of  a  Practieal  System  o  Book 
.   Keeping  J  Ac    A.  Si.  Barnes,  Kew  York,  Publisherei,  very  handsomely  got  up. 

'  This  book  embraces  the  whole  range  of  topics  connected  with  a  complete  system 
ot  education,  and  each  topic  is  treated  with  a  perspicuity  and  force  worthy  of  1^ 
theme.  The  work  is  rich  in  thought,  and  happy  in  illustration,  and  exhibits  a 
bompleteness  in  its  system  of  adaptation,  not  often  fotmd  in  works  on  popular 
education.  The  people  of  Michigan  should  receive  it  as  a  rich  legacy.  Happy  will 
it  be  for  their  children,  should  they  become  imbued  with  its  principles  and  ^Iri^— 
far  more  happy  than  to  be  made  the  recipients  of  hoarded  treasure.  It  should'  be 
ijoQ  hand-book,  the  daily  manual  of  instruction  in  the  most  important  m«tter^  to 
every  teacher  and  every  parent 

The  work -was  first  published  under  another  title,  in  1860,  but  now  appears  in 
a  new  style  and  dress,  and  asks  a  hearing  on  the  most  important  question  e/er 
propounded  to  mortal  man.    May  not  its  lessons  of  instruction  be  lost  upon  us. 

For  sale  by  Kerr  k  Co.,  Detroit 
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SOMETHING  WORTH  TELLiNQ. 

We  regard  it  as  gomcthing  worth  telling,  that  eigJUy  copies  of  this  magaeine  aro 
taken  in  a  angle  fanning  townsliip  in  this  State.  Tliat  banner  town  is  Plymouth, 
in  Wayne  County,  and  the  individual  who  has  been  instrumental  in  raising  the 
list^  is  tlie  Hon.  W.  H.  Gregory,  known  to  all  our  readers  as  having  honorably  dis« 
tinguished  himself  in  our  State  Legislature. 

We  speak  of  this  instance  to  show  our  fnends  everywhere  what  may  be  dond 
with  a  little  effort  True,  the  scarcity  of  money  is  well  nigh  unprecedented  in  this 
State;  but  why  should  there  bo  any  more  difficulty  fh)m  flus  source  in  other  placet 
than  in  Plymouth?-  It  is  true,  again,  that  the  minds  of  the  people  have  been  pre- 
occupied with  politics  for  many  months,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  ^se; 
but  not  more  so  in  other  places  than  in  Plymouth ;  and  no  one  in  the  State  haa^ 
perhaps,  been  more  absorbed  in  politics  than  Mr.  Gregory  himself  For  weeks  pre- 
vious to  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in  addressing 
the  people ;  and,  at  Lansinpr,  having  just  escaped  being  made  Speaker  of  the  Houses 
he  had  assigned  him  the  Cliairmanship  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  IfeaoSi 
besides  being  loaded  with  the  responsibilities,  to  a  considerable  extent^  of  two  or 
three  other  committees,  and  was  thus  worked  almost  to  death.  Besides  all  this,  he 
has  had  a  sick  family  to  attend  to,  in  addition  to  the  routine  of  his  ordinary  bust* 
ness,  ever  since  his  return  home.  And  yet,  he  has  found  time,  and  has  had  tiie 
inclination,  and  possessed  the  nerve,  to  procure  eighty  subscribers  to  the  v«^gf«:<th# 
of  Travel.    Is  not  this  something  worth  telling? 

This  Magazine  eschews  politics,  as  all  our  readers  know.  Its  sole  mission  is  to 
create  and  foster  in  the  community  a  taste  for  uscfUl  and  instructive  reading.  AsA 
it  has  been  ftom  a  desire  to  promote  this  end,  that  Mr.  G.  has  been  so  solidtoua  to 
introduce  it  into  the  community  around  him — ^the  same  motive^  doubtless,  windtk 
has  led  him  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  to  young  men  in  that  neighbortioo^ 
which  we  have  heard  highly  conunended. 

And  how  can  men  of  standing  and  influence,  who  desire  to  see  the  oommnnitiM 
around  them  rising  in  intelligence  and  moral  worth,  better  spend  a  small  portion  of 
their  time  ?  Many  of  our  fHends  have  acquitted  themselves  well,  and  laid  us  under 
special  obligations.  Outside  of  this  State,  our  largest  list  is  at  Laporte,  la.,  (to 
which  place  about  thirty  oopiea  are  sent,)  which  has  been  gotten  up  mainly  bj  Bl 
M.  Newkirk,  Esq.,  who  seems  also  to  have  a  right  view  of  the  mission  of  thia 
Magazine. 

And  now,  we  waot  all  our  iKends  to  enlist^  and  let  U8«ee  what  oan  be  dpne  itt 
the  next  few  weeks.  Let  every  labsoribsr  consider  himielt  -csr  herself  an  agant 
Let  each  caaTsss  thcronghly  bis  or  her  ceapeotive  neighborhood,  and,  if  any  jmuiI 
indulgence  till  the  wod  crop  is  disposed  o^  say,  till  the  middle  ot  Jxni%  lit  i%  1b0 
granted.  Those  who  have  already  sent  us  lists  of  names^  will  have  the  advantfrn 
of  the  Magazine  being  more  known  around  them.  Back  nunben  wiU  be  ffqy 
Biahed  to  all  new  eubaoribers.  There  is  nothing  Uk^  aaraarlnaeff  in  socdi  >  owttvi 
It  ia  ilia  whole  aaoret  of  snoceas. 

It  18  regarded  aa  a  great  thing  to  establish,  on  a  Mrmanent  basis,  any  new  pnl^ 
Ucatipn;  bu(  we  are  on  the.higluvay  tp  auooeaB,  in  deflanoe  of  both  ha¥]j  tlpo^fod 
pqUjaoiL 


aga^m  0f  Crakl. 


YOL.  I.]  JUNE,  1857.  [NO.  «. 
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BY  REV.  GKO.  DUFFIBIJ),  D.   D. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  town  of  Geneva  possesses  interest  to  travelers  of  different  tastes, 
as  the  abode  of  Calvin  and  of  Rosseau.  Yet  the  house  where  the  lat- 
ter was  born  has  been  reconstructed  on  a  street  bearing  his  name ; 
while  the  house  in  which  Calvin  dwelt  is  not  known.  It  is  only  re- 
membered to  be  somewhere  on  the  Rue  des  Chanones.  His  grave  is 
also  unknown,  but  is  supposed  to  be  somewhere  on  or  near  where  a 
street  now  runs.  No  stone  ever  marked  it,  and  no  monument  bears 
his  name. 

Geneva  is,  with  scholars,  a  sanctuary  for  natural  science,  and  with 
the  patriot,  the  cradle  of  liberty.  1  rejoiced  ip  the  influence  which 
had  gone  forth  thence,  and  had  contributed  so  greatly  to  mould  the 
character  of  our  country's  freedom,  and  to  shape  its  destiny.  An  ap- 
pearance of  ease  and  prosperity  presents  itself,  alike  in  the  town  and 
regK)n  round.  The  fields  are  well  cultivated,  and  are  enclosed  with 
hedges.  The  chestnut  and  walnut  are  cultivated  as  trees  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  set  out  in  rows  along  the  roads,  and  the  impression 
made  upon  a  stranger  in  approaching  it,  as  we  did,  from  Nyon,  some 
eight  miles  up  the  lake,  is  very  favorable.  The  view  of  the  whole 
valley,  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  we 
crossed,  was  exceedingly  fine. 

The  town  of  Geneva  is  the  chief  place  of  the  canton  of  that  name. 
It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  two  hills,  in  the  centre  of  the  basin 
formed  by  the  approach  of  the  Jura  and  some  secondary  chains  of  the 
Alpine  mountains,  at  the  place  where  Lake  Leman  terminates  in  a 
point,  and  where  the  Rhone  resumes  its  course.  Stately  edifices  bor- 
der the  quay  of  the  Rhone  to  some  extent,  giving  to  the  place  an 
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aspect  of  regularity,  not  often  to  bo  met  in  other  European  towns,  or 
in  its  own  interior.  From  the  hotel  de  I'Ecu,  where  we  abode,  the 
view  of  the  lake,  and  surrounding  mountains,  was  full  of  interests 
The  former  divides  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  and  the  Jura  and  Alpine 
mountains,  stretching  some  fifty  or  more  miles  from  west  to  east,  and 
in  its  widest  part,  i)osscssing  a  breadth  of  twelve  miles.  A  steam- 
boat leaves  (4<'neva  every  day  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  for  Vevay  and 
Villoiieuve,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  returning  at  2  P.  M.  The  popu- 
lation is  ablaut  30,000  and  its  inhabitants  drive  an  extensive  trade  in 
the  manutiicture  and  sale  of  jewelry  and  watches.  Its  hotels  are  nu- 
merous,  and  said  to  be  generally  good.  Its  educational  institutions, 
both  public  and  private,  are  justly  celebrated  ;  its  Protestantism,  in 
this  respect,  contrasting  very  favorably  with  Catholic  cities  and  States, 
There  are  73  ])rimary  schools,  having  5000  pupils,  in  which  education 
is  gratuitous.  The  School  of  Industry,  a  Gymnasium,  a  secondary 
School  for  females,  and  a  College,  afibrd  opportunities  for  higher  grades 
of  instruction.  The  College  has  about  600  students,  who  are  distrib- 
uted, in  the  classical  department,  into  seven  classes  or  forms,  the  stu- 
dents passing,  each  year,  from  one  to  another ;  and  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial,  into  five,  llie  University  is  conducted  by  three 
Faculties :  one  of  Theology,  one  of  Law,  and  one  of  Science  and  Lit- 
erature,  numbering  twenty-three  Chairs  of  Professorship.  A  public 
library,  a  botanic  garden,  an  academic  museum,  and  an  observatory, 
afford  additional  advantages  to  scholars.  Beside  these  is  the  Evangel- 
ical Theological  Seminary,  where  Drs.  Merle  and  Malan,  (Sec,  are 
professors,  of  private  endowment,  designed  to  counteract  the  rational- 
istic or  Unitarian  teachhig  of  the  State  Institution — a  free  gymnasium 
— a  school  of  industry — an  institution  for  deaf  mutes — schools  of  de^ 
sign,  of  watch  or  clock  making,  and  for  gymnastic  purposes — some 
supported  by  the  State,  and  others  supported  by  private  funds.  M«i- 
dicity,  such  as  offends  you  in  Catholic  countries,  is  interdicted  in  the 
canton;  while  various  benevolent  institutions,  such  as  .dispensaries, 
asylums  for  orphans,  the  aged,  and  infants,  and  hospitals,  dispense  the 
aid  and  sympathy  demanded  for  the  real  suffering  poor.  There  is  na% 
however,  a  medical  school,  and  the  students  in  medicine  are  obliged  to 
repair  to  Paris,  or  into  Germany.  Regularly  admitted  medical  prao> 
titioners  compose  the  medical  faculty,  and  all  applicants  for  admissi<m 
to  practice  surgery,  medicine  and  pharmacy,  must  be  examined  by  the 
council  of  health.  Certain  trades,  such  as  shoemakers,  tailors,  and 
locksmiths,  are  prosecuted  almost  wholly  by  foreigners,  principallj 
Germans,  and  domestics  are  furnished  from  Savoy. 
There  are  few  monuments  or  curiosities  of  interest  in  Geneva,    llie 
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chief  to  me  is  that  of  the  Cathedral  or  Church  of  St.   Peter,  which 
stands  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  city,  and  is  of  the  Gothic 

'  style,  bearing  date  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  centuries.  It  is  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  the  Latin  cross,  its  greatest  length  being  187 
feet,  and  breadth  62;  the  arms  of  the  cross,  112;  height,  65  feet. 
The  building  is  lighted  by  eighty  windows ;  and  while  the  proportions 
of  the  interior  are  much  admired,  its  denuded  appearance  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  grand  Roman  Cathedrals,  as  does  Protestantism 
with  Romanism.  A  few  slabs,  upon  the  pavement,  bear  the  memo- 
rials and  epitaphs  of  ancient  canons  of  St.  Peter,  who  died  before  the 
reformation ;  and  a  few  marble  monuments  of  those  illustrious  civil 
and  military  officers,  and  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  tomb 
of  the  Duke  Henry  of  Rohan,  head  of  the  Protestants  under  Louis 
XIII.  No  memorial  of  Calvin  appears  in  this  edifice,  where  his  wis 
dom  and  learning,  his  eloquence  and  piety,  contributed  so  much  to 
enlighten,  reform,  and  purify  the  Genevese  society  of  his  day.  A  few 
impainted  benches,  with  backs  smoothed  by  age  and  use,  afford  accom- 
modations, in  a  part  of  the  building,  for  congregations,  that  assemble 
to  hear  preaching.  But  the  rationalism  taught  them  is  as  cold,  and 
lifeless,,  and  soulless,  as  is  naked  stone  walls.  It  is,  and  ever  will 
prove,  in  due  time  a  curse  to  true  piety  and  godliness,  and  evangel- 
ical religion,  for  the  State  or  Government  to  control  in  such  matters. 
Our  blessed  Redeemer  forewarned  us  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
were  not  and  would  not  be  His  own,  till  at  his  coming  He  breaks  the 
nations  with  His  rod  of  iron,  and  establishes  His  kingdom  on  their 
ruins. 

In  1847  the  constitution  of  the  canton  of  Geneva  was  changed,  and 
with  the  new  government  ceased  the  protestant  exclusive  supremacy. 
It  is  now  a  pure  representative  democracy,  in  which  the  liberty  of  the 
press,   of  industry,  of  worship,  and   the  i-ight   of  petition,  with  the 

'  inviolable  sacredness  of  household  freedom,  are  guaranteed.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  population  is  at  present  protestant.  That  of  the  Catholic, 
introduced  from  other  cantons,  and  abroad,  is  about  one-third,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  mild  Unitarian  rationalism  and  infidelity  in 
the  established  protestant  church,  is  not  the  thing  to  protect  the  rights 
of  conscience,  or  perpetuate  the  liberty  of  the  inhabitants.  However 
much  may  be  expected  from  the  evangelical  "  dissenters,"  I  fear  lest 
the  blight  of  apostacy,  if  it  has  not  already  fallen  on  this  cradle  and 
nursery  of  the  reformation,  may  rapidly  mature  the  guilt  which  will 
subject  Geneva,  with  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  rebuke  of  an  in- 
censed Providence. 

Our  ride  from  Geneva  to  Chambeny  was  chiefly  in  the  night     We 
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lefl  the  former  place  at  9.30,  P.  M.,  and  having  engaged  seats  in  the 
coupee  of  the  diligence,  rode  comfortably,  and  slept  during  a  large 
part  of  the  night.  About  midnight  we  were  roused  from  our  slum- 
bers and  required  to  dismoimt.  On  doing  so,  we  found  ourselves, 
horses,  diligence,  postillions,  conducteur,  and  all,  shut  up  in  a  large, 
closely  covered  building,  with  great  doors,  like  a  bam,  fast  closed. 
We  had  previously  been  stopped,  m  passing  from  one  canton  to  an- 
other, and  our  passports,  which  had  been  vizeed  at  Geneva,  demanded 
and  inspected  by  an  officer,  while  the  diligence  tarried.  But  now  we 
were  passing  from  Switzerland  to  Savoy,  and  not  only  must  our  pass- 
ports, but  our  baggage  be  examined,  and  the  diligence  itself  ransacked 
from  top  to  bottom;  1  promptly  opened  my  portmanteau,  or  light 
leather  trunk,  which  are  commonly  used  for  traveling  purposes  in 
Europe,  and  my  sat  de  nuit,  when  required  to  do  so.  Whereupon  I 
was  asked  to  declare  whether  there  were  anything  in  them  contrary  to 
law.  I  replied,  "  Je  ne  connois  pas — examinez  vous,"  when  the  grave 
official,  looking  over  his  deputy,  saw  him  lift  up  one  article  on  top, 
turn  up  one  or  two  at  each  end,  and  inspecting  about  half  the  contents, 
expressed  himself  satisfied.  On  opening  the  sac  cfe  nuit  and  looking 
in,  he  smilingly  remarked  "  necessaires,"  as  he  looked  at  me,  and 
passed  away. 

In  passing  from  Dijon  to  Geneva,  our  passports  had  been  examined 
twice ;  but  our  btiggage  was  not  molested,  nor  were  our  passports  in- 
(juired  for  by  any  official  when  we  arrived  at  the  latter  place  or  left  it ; 
only  they  were  taken  at  the  bureau  of  our  hotel,  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
authorities,  and  preserved  for  the  necessary  visees,  the  procuring  of 
which  forms  a  perquisite  to  the  commissaire  of  the  establishment,  as 
he  is  called. 

We  arrived  early  in  the  morning  at  Giamberry,  the  capital  of 
Savoy,  containing  a  population  of  19,000.  Although  we  had  taken 
our  seats  direct  for  Turin ;  yet,  as  the  diligence  from  Geneva  only 
connects  with  that  from  Lyons  to  Turin,  we  had  to  remain  during  the 
day,  the  passages  having  all  been  previously  secured.  It  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  look  around  this  antiquated  looking  place,  and  visit 
the  fountain,  and  its  churches,  the  principal  objects  of  interest.  The 
device  of  the  former  is  that  of  four  huge  elephants,  sculptured  out  of 
stone,  the  water  issuing  from  their  snouts,  into  a  basin  at  their  feet. 
The  churches  presented  nothing  to  our  view  deserving  of  notice.  Tlie 
town  is  surrounded  with  moimtains,  and  has  a  castle  seated  on  an  em- 
inence. Arcades,  or  piazzas,  under  many  of  the  houses,  afford  proteo- 
tion  from  the  weather,  to  persons  walking.  The  palace  of  the  Duke 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  town. 
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We  left  Chamberry  in  the  evening  at  half-past  9,  and  had  two 
nights  of  travel  before  we  reached  Turin.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
first  afternoon,  we  began  the  ascent  of  Mount  Cenis,  after  having 
dined  at  a  little  town  at  its  biise.  I  had  previously  attempted,  after 
the  example  of  the  passengci's  generally,  to  tfike  a  short  walk  over  an 
ascending  way,  up  one  of  the  lower  mountain  ridges,  to  await  the  dil- 
igence that  had  to  pass  by  the  circuit  of  the  road,  a  long  distance 
round.  It  had  nearly  proved  too  much  tor  me.  My  breath  soon  be- 
came exhausted,  and  I  had  frequently  to  sit  down  panting,  beside  suff- 
ering severely  in  other  respects.  But  for  the  support  of  the  arm,  and 
the  help  of  my  fellow  traveler,  Mr.  W.,  I  should  not  have  reached 
the  point  in  time,  and  been  left  by  the  diligence,  unless  the  conducteur, 
who  rides  along,  and  takes  charge  of  the  locomotive  part  as  of  other 
of  the  baggage,  had  gone  back  in  pursuit  of  so  much  of  his  straying 
cargo.  This  personage  is  a  man  of  authority,  liaving  control  of  the 
drivers,  paying  tolls  and  other  charges,  and  taking  carii  of  all  the 
passengers  and  baggage.  From  Chamberry  we  had  to  ride  in  the 
same  apartment  with  him,  the  l)anquette,  not  being  able  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  the  coupee,  the  interior,  or  derriere.  He  was  very  attentive  and 
agreeable,  excepting  his  frequent  smoking,  and  ocoasiomil  liberal  use 
of  onions. 

Soon  after  we  hiul  dined,  about  3  1-2  P.  M.,  the  thick  focrs  I  had 
noticed  for  sometime  settling  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  for  an 
hour  previously,  began  to  descend,  a  sure  token  of  coming  rain,  as  f 
had  often  observed  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Pre- 
sently they  rolled,  rapidly,  down  the  sides  of  Mount  Gmis,  and 
directly  thereafter  it  began  to  rain.  However  uncomfortable  to  us  as 
travelers,  1  was  delighted  with  the  exhibition  I  had  here,  of  the  same 
natural  laws  1  had  observed  on  our  own  continent.  ITie  relative 
changes  of  temperature,  and  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
regulated  these  ])henomena.  As  we  tiscended  the  steep  sides  of  this 
mountain  pass,  it  grew  gradually  colder  and  colder.  The  rain  became 
mingled  with  flakes  of  snow ;  soon  the  moisture  wjis  all  cx)nverted 
into  snow,  and  before  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  over  which 
the  road  passes,  some  6775  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  for 
two  or  three  hours  of  corresponding  time  on  the  descending  side,  we 
were  involved  in  a  fierce  winter  storm,  the  wind  blowing  tempestu- " 
ously,  and  everything  freezing  hard  around.  Protected  in  the  dili- 
gence, I  did  not  suffer  'from  the  cold  as  much  as  I  had  feared  I  should. 
The  drivers  lashed  their  horses,  and  added  their  own  wild  yells  occa- 
sionally to  the  bowlings  of  the  tempest,  while,  in  the  ascending  grades 
and  on  the  summit,  the  lumbering  vehicle  dragged  its  heavy  length, 
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slowly,*  through  the  driving  snow.  1  observed  that  stone  buildings 
and  enclosures,  were  constructed  at  different  points,  and  at  no  great 
distance,  along  the  road,  where  travelers  and  their  horses  may  find 
shelter  from  the  tempest,  when  it  becomes  too  furious,  and  where, 
with  the  help  of  fire  and  provisions,  they  may  refresh  themselves. 
I  saw  and  felt  enough  to  know  how  necessary  and  important  are  such 
arrangements,  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  man  and  beast,  in 
these  elevated  and  almost  Arctic  regions. 

By  the  time  we  rem'hed  Susa,  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain,  the  temperature  WiW  changed  ;  but  it  r«ined  heavily,  and 
continued,  at  intervals,  till  we  arrived  at  Turin,  about  5  o'clock  A. 
M.,  and  how  long  afterward  I  know  not;  for,  finding  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  Hotel  Feder,  we  sought  immediate  repose,  and  cared 
not  to  arrest  our  slumbers  till  the  sim  had  passed  the  meridian.  It 
was  light  before  we  lefti,  and  we  tarried  long  enough  at  Susa  to  dis- 
mount and  look  around,  notwithstanding  the  rain.  It  is  an  antiquated 
town,  the  ancient  Segusio  bf  the  Romans,  and  is  surrounded  with  fine 
scenery.  A  mountain  torrent  rushes  by  its  side,  and  a  famous  old 
arch,  said  to  date  some  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  dedicated 
to  Cajsar  Augustus,  spans  the  city  gate,  retaining  some  inscriptions,  of 
which  the  following  remain  legible :  "  Imp.  Cjssari  Augusto  Divi 
F.  PoNTiFici  Maximo  Tribunic  Potestatk  XX.     Imp.  XIII." 

Although  the  road  passes  over  the  top  of  the  Alpine  ridge,  yet  are 
there  peaks  towering  high  above  it.  Immediately  above  this  ancient 
town  rises  Monte  di  Roccia  Melone,  some  11,000  feet  in  height,  on  the 
summit  of  which  there  is  a  chapel,  erected  by  a  crusader,  in  fiilfill- 
ment  of  a  vow  he  had  made,  on  condition  of  his  escaping  from  the 
Mahometans,  by  whom  he  had  been  taken  prisoner.  The  chapel  was 
dedicated,  as  vowed,  to  the  Virgin,  and,  as  1  learned,  contains,  as  its 
holy  relic,  and  chief  object  of  attraction,  the  fetters  that  bound  the 
limbs  of  Bonifacio  di  Asta,  the  crusader,  to  honor  which,  a  company  of 
poor  idolatrous  pilgrims,  equipped  and  furnished  with  piked  staves,form 
an  annual  procession,  and  make  the  ascent  on  the  25th  of  August,  "  the 
feast  of  the  assumption."  The  evidence  and  accounts  I  get  of  this  Ro- 
manistic  idolatry,  multiply  continually  as  I  advance,  and  affect  me 
deeply.  As  we  approached  Turin,  from  the  small  town  of  Rivoli,  we 
passed  through  a  long  avenue  of  some  six  miles  in  length,  lined  with 
pollard  elms,  giving  a  fine  appearance  to  the  road.  It  was  at  this 
small  town  that  Vittori  Amedeo  II.,  in  1732,  was  imprisoned,  for  1^ 
short  period  before  his  death,  that  elapsed  from  the  time  he  attempted, 
after  his  abdication,  to  recover  his  throne.  Short  is  the  passage  of 
royalty  from  the  throne  to  the  grave. 
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The  rain  continued  at  intervals  through  the  day,  and  I  found  oppor- 
tunity only  to  call  on  our  worthy  Charge  d' Affairs,  the  Hon.  W.  B. 
Kinney,  by  whom  I  have  been  very  cordially  received  and  welcomed 
in  Sardinia. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
Visit  to  La  T(mr — Tht  Vavdois^  dec. 

Sbpt.  26th.  Sabbath. — ^This  day  I  attended  public  worship  with 
Mr.  Kinney  our  Charge  d'  Affaires,  and  Dr.  H.,  whom  I  have  met 
here.  The  service  was  in  the  Vaudois  Church,  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bert,  a  Vaudois  minister.  I  could 
understand  enough,  to  know  that  it  was  decidedly  evangelical.  The 
views  I  had,  previous  to  my  visit  to  Sardinia,  of  the  peculiar  and 
perilous  condition  af  its  government,  have  been  confirmed.  It  is  the 
only  one,  at  this  time,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  has  a  con- 
stitution and  cultivates  the*  spirit  of  liberty.  The  situati(Mi  of  the 
Vaudois  Church,  lying  in  this  Kingdom,  is  -peculiarly  interesting,  and 
through  it  at  this  time,  there  seems  to  be  a  channel  for  the  extension 
of  the  gospel  in  northern  Italy.  The  king  of  Sardinia  is  a  soldier, 
zealous  for  reform,  determined  to  perish  on  the  field  of  battle,  rather 
than  yield  to  foreign  interference.  Vittori  Emanuele  has  the  hearts 
of  the  people  generally,  as  well  as  of  the  soldiers.  He  has  a  parlia- 
ment, consisting  of  a  house  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  communes, 
and  a  senate  of  nobles,  appointed  by  himself .  They  are  seeking 
gradual  reform,  wisely  and  safely  attempted,  but  dreading  anything 
that  might  produce  a  disturbance,  or  afford  a  pretext,  for  foreign  des- 
potic powers  to  interfere.  The  goveniment  of  the  United  States  is 
anxiously  contemplated  by  them.  That  of  England  is  more  espe- 
cially copied.  While  religious  liberty  is  conceded,  the  constitution 
recognizes  the  Roman  Catholic  as  the  established  religion  of  the  State. 
The  king  and  his  nobles  are  Roman  Catholics.  Protestants  are  un- 
/known,  and  the  name  is  abhorred,  but  the  Vaudois,  who  have  ever 
been  in  the  country,  and  trace  their  faith  back  through  the  Pauli- 
cians,  even  to  the  apostolic  age,  are  evangelical,  ecclesiastically  inde- 
pendent of  the  State,  tolerated  by  the  government,  and  recovering 
irom  their  long  oppressions.  They  are  generally  poor ;  but  they  are 
building  a  large  church  in  this  city,  and  have  organized  a  university  at 
La  Tour,  for  the  education  of  their  young  men  and  ministers.  The 
way  is  open  for  their  missionary  action  in  preaching  the  gospel.     In 
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diflTorc'iit  pai-ts  of  the  kingdom,  I  learn,  that  inquiry  is  awake ;  whole 
fjunilios  are  beginning  to  study  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  to  prepare 
for  withdrawing  from  Popery.  Tlie  Amerit^an  Chaise  d'  Affaires 
receives  frec^ueut  communications  on  the  subject,  and  has  his  heart 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  relates  to  their  welfere.  The  population 
of  this  city,  has  increased  some  20,000  within  a  year  or  two.  Nu- 
meroas  buildings  are  going  forward  for  their  accommodation.  Poli- 
tical refugees,  many  of  them  of  wealth,  have  sought  an  asylum  here. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  300,000  have,  since  the  recent  revolutions, 
entered  the  kingdom.  The  old  nobility  and  votaries  of  absolute  rule 
are  opposed  U)  the  government ;  because  it  is  constitutional  and  an 
innovation.  Tlie  lied  Republicans  are  also  opposed  to  it,  because  it 
is  monarchical,  though  limited.  -  The  great  body  of  the  Priesthood, 
60,000  in  number,  take  part  with  the  reactionaires^  sympathizing  with 
liome,  and  would  gladly  see  the  ancient  state  of  things  restored. 
The  design  of  General  Kossuth  last  year  was  to  land  here,  and  not  go 
to  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain.  His  landing  would  have  been 
the  signal  for  a  rising,  on  the  part  of  the  republican  party  opposed  to 
Austria.  The  latter  know  it,  and  had  her  army  of  90,000  on  the 
bordei*s  of  Tuscany,  ready  to  march,  at  once,  into  Sardinia,  on  the 
least  pretext  for  it.  The  constitutional  government  is  obnoxious  to 
the  despotic  sovereigns,  and  such  a  pretext  would  have  been  gladly 
seized,  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  it,  and  of  restoring  absolute 
despotism.  The  government  were  acquainted  with  Kossuth's  plans, 
and  were  aware  of  Austria's  determination.  The  perplexity  of  the 
Sardinian  government,  in  the  emergency,  was  very  great.  Our 
American  frigate  destined  to  convey  Kossuth  to  the  United  States^ 
had  a  right  to  enter,  and  take  in  stores,  in  a  Sardinian  port.  She 
was  expected  to  do  so,  and  Kossuth  was  awaiting  her  arrival  at 
Spezzio  for  that  purpose,  in  the  belief,  that,  immediately  on  his  going 
ashore  there  the  populace  would  rise,  and  the  war  recommence,  out  of 
which  he  hoped  would  grow  the  possibility  of  his  return  to  Hungary, 
and  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  The  influence  of  our  Charge 
d'  Affaires  was  well  and  wisely  exerted  for  the  honor  and  credit  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  preservation  of  peace,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  havoc  that  would  follow.  The  vessel,  accord- 
ingly, did  not  touch  at  a  Sardinian  port ;  but  sailed  for  Marseilles. 
Tluis  the  danger  was  avoided^  and  for  a  year  longer,  the  constitutional 
government  has  existed,  and  gahied  strength.  This  statement  of 
(Tcneral  Kossuth's  hopes,  made  to  me  here,  corresponds  with  the  ex- 
pectations and  hopes  of  Kossuth  as  expressed  to  me  by  Colonel 
TIenningson,  his  private  secretary,  who  visited  me  in  Detroit  about 
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the  1st  of  May  last,  to  acknowledge  for  General  K.  the  receipt  of  ray 
letter  to  him,  and  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  convince  me  of  there  being 
more  ground  of  hope  for  Hungary  than  I  had  expressed  in  that  letter 
which  I  had  addressed  to  him  last  winter  while  at  Cincinnati, — said, 
upon  my  asking  where  would  General  Kossuth  find  a  spot  in  all  con- 
tinental Europe  to  land,  whence  he  might  expect  to  enter  Hungary, 
"  Sardinia  is  the  place,  and  already  60,000  stand  of  arms  are  prepared 
in  it  for  effective  use,  when  the  time  comes." 

27th.  Visited  the  Museum  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  to-day,  and 
those  of  Natural  History,  Mineralogy,  and  Comparative  Anatomy, — 
admirable  facilities  for  directing  and  aiding  a  young  man  or  student  in 
these  studies. 

29th.     I  had  intended  to  have  visited  La  Tour  yesterday,  to  learn 
more  about  the  Vaudois,  but  the  weather  has  been  rainy.     Having  ' 
suffered  somewhat  from  encountering  cold  weather  on  the  Alps,  I 
ventured  not  abroad,  but  passed  the  time  in  writing  letters. 

Got.  2d.  The  weather  cleared  up  on  Wednesday  evening.  I 
spent  the  morning  of  Thursday  in  visiting  the  galleries  of  paintings 
in  the  palace  in  the  Piazza,  the  chapel  of  the  king,  and  the  temple 
adjoining. 

The  King's  Chapel  is  quite  a  splendid  affair,  raised  up  very  high  on 
one  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  palace.  It  is  circular,  with  an  altar  in 
the  centre,  on  the  one  side  of  which  are  large  glass  windows  that  can 
be  raised,  and  thus  be  brought  in  connection  with  the  chapel  whose 
principal  altar  stands  immediately  below.  The  vulgar  gaze  from  the 
lower  chapel  may  penetrate  into  the  presence  of  royalty,  but  can 
discern  but  little.  I  was  told  that  the  chapel  was  but  seldom  used. 
The  king  resides  in  the  country,  some  four  or  five  miles  up  the  Po, 
both  in  summer  and  winter.  He  is  said  to  be  a  very  early  riser, — 
is  up  himself  at  4  A.  M.  every  morning,  and  often  reviews  his  troops 
at  5.  His  queen  is  very  domestic,  and  devotes  herself  entirely  to 
the  care  of  her  children,  of  which  she  has  six.  The  Cathedral  or 
Duomo  is  the  oldest  sacred  edifice  in  Turin,  founded  by  Aigulph, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  A.  D.  602,  but  the  present  building  was  begun 
in  1498,  and  consecrated  in  1505.  It  contains  a  few  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, and  among  them,  that  of  Claude  Scyssel.  The  high  altar,  by 
the  side  of  which  is  the  tribune  or  gallery  for  the  royal  family,  is 
omamanted  by  a  splendid  display  of  silver  candlesticks  and  other 
plate.  The  sacristy  contains  several  magnificent  crosses,  vases, 
shrines, 'relics,  and  a  lai^e  statue  of  the  Virgin  crowned  and  standing 
under  a  silver  and  gilt  canopy.  Gn  the  8th  of  Sept.  the  festival  of 
the  nativity  of  the  Virgin,  there  is  a  great  and  solemn  procession  had 
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her  honor,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  the  city 
firam  the  French,  in  1706,  when  Vittorio  Armedia,  assisted  by  the 
Imperial  and  Prussian  ti^oops,  under  Prince  Eugene,  Field  Marshall 
Daun,  who  occupied  Turin,  and  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  gaiiied  a  com- 
plete and  decisive  victory^, — the  French  losing  153  pieces  of  cannon 
«nd  60  mortars,  which  proved  the  salvation  of  the  house  of  Savoy, 
whose  destruction  was  sought  by  Louis  XIV.  It  takes  16  men  to 
bear  the  weight  of  this  image  and  its  rigging,  which  is  borne  along 
aonid  the  sound  of  bells  ringing,  and  chaunts  of  the  litany,  interchang- 
ii^  with  martial  music,  and  the  roar  of  canon  from  the  citadel.  A 
like  procession  takes  place  on  St.  John's  Day,  when  they  pretend  to 
Murry  his  relics,  during  which  flowers  and  citrons  are  presented  to  the 
Archbishop  and  Canons.  In  the  Santo  Sudario,  the  high  cha]pel,  they 
pretend  is  one  of  the  folds  of  the  shroud  in  which  our  Lord  was 
wrapped  by  Joseph  of  Ariraathea,  from  which  this  chapel  takes  its 
name,  and  on  which  they  tell  you  an  impression  was  made  by  his 
body — other  folds  being  left  at  Rome.  Besancon  Cadouin  in  Peri- 
fcrd.  This  relic  was  not  known  till  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and 
waa  first  placed  at  Chamberry,  where  it  was  invoked  by  Francis  I, 
previously  to  battle  and  afterward  worshipped  by  him,  having  trav- 
eled on  foot  from  Lyons  for  that  purpose.  In  the  chapel  of  San 
Lorenzo  they  pretend  is  the  real  body  of  Saint  John. 

Among  the  numerous  paintings  of  the  old  artists,  in  the  royal 
palace,  &c.,  I  noticed  a  Venus  of  Titian,  the  finest  piece  of  mere  paint- 
ing I  think  I  ever  saw, — ^being  evidently  an  attempt  to  realize  in  liie 
auburn  or  yellow  color  of  the  hair  and  other  respects.  Homer's 
description. 

Dr.  H.  and  myself  started  at  half  past  two,  in  a  diligence,  to  visit 
the  eapitol  of  the  Waldenses.  Mr.  W.  preferred  to  remain.  Having 
reached  Pinorolo  about  6  1-2  P.  M.,  we  unexpectedly  found  there 
was  no  stage  going  that  evening,  to  La  Tour.  We  therefore  took  a 
vcature  for  six  francs.  Our  vetturino  was  zealous  and  faithfiil,  but  he 
liad  a  most  provoking  and  imperturbable  sort  of  a  horse  to  deal  with. 
Tlie  animal  looked  well  enough,  and  seemed  to  trot  off  at  first  with  a 
regular  five  mile  per  hour  gate,  but  not  capable  of  being  excited  or 
pushed  in  any  way  beyond  it.  After  we  had  got  some  four  or  five 
loiles  on  our  journey,  as  the  grade  b^an  to  ascend,  he  suddenly 
nade  a  dead  halt,  and  was  for  turning  as  suddenly  around,  on  an  ele- 
Tated  causeway,  thus  endangering  the  overthrow  of  the  vehicle.  I 
was  for  jumping  out,  but  cochce  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  instantly 
jumping  and  rushing  from  his  place,  seized  the  bridle  and  thrashed 
Aie  poor  beast  most  unmercifiilly,  while  he  ran  along  side  of  him. 
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This  operation  was  frequently  repeated  by  him,  until,  as  the  road  be- 
gan to  ascend  still  more,  and  the  horse  to  be  more  disposed  to  baulk, 
he  would  swear  by  the  Madonna,  and  La  Mere  de  Dieu,  and  sacre 
sacrament,  at  the  poor  creature  in  the  most  intemperate  maimer, 
knocking  it  about  the  head,  with  the  butt  end  of  his  whip,  till  I 
thought  he  would  fell  it  to  the  ground.  We  could  not  talk  to  him, 
his  language  being  Italian,  and  had  even  to  endure  it,  occasionally,  for 
relief,  however,  getting  out  and  walking,  while  he  would  be  belabour- 
ing the  animal.  At  last,  however,  after  2  3-4  hours,  we  reached  La 
Tour  just  about  10  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  having  partaken  of  a  good 
meal,  retired  to  comfortable  beds  and  slept  well.  I  observed,  as  we 
journeyed,  that  the  snow  lay  along  the  top  of  the  Alps  far  as  we 
could  see.  The  afternoon  being  clear,  and  the  sun  descending,  we  had 
very  admirable  views  of  the  ever  changing  phases  of  the  mountains 
while  we  traveled  towards  them,  during  light. 

The  particular  region  where  the  Vaudois  dwell,  is  situated  about  27 
miles  from  Turin,  amid  the  rocky  cliffs  and  mountain  gorges  of 
several  distinct  valleys  or  ravines  among  the  spurs  of  the  rugged 
Alps.  The  road  to  it  from  Turin,  pai-ses  along  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Po,  which  receives  the  numerous  torrents  rushing  from  the 
mountain  sides,  some  of  whose  tops  are  covered  all  the  year  with 
snow  and  ice.  Mount  Cenis  on  the  right  hand,  and  Mount  Viso  more 
remote,  tower  in  their  grandeur  attracting  the  eye  of  the  wandering 
traveler. 

Wine  and  silk  torni  the  chief  staples  of  the  region  inhabited  by 
the  more  wealthy  population  of  the  plains,  who  are  universally  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Extensive  vine  yards  and  rows  of  mul- 
berry trees  appeared  on  either  hand  as  we  pursued  our  journey, 
stretching  as  far  up  th(i  mountain  as  soil  could  be  procured  and  ter- 
races constructed.  The  dwellings  and  improvements  often  present 
the  appearance  of  ease  and  luxury  which  are  attendant  on  wealth. 

The  Vaudois  are  a  poorer  class  of  people ;  and  although  they  culti- 
vate, to  some  extent,  the  grape  and  mulberry  too,  yet  the  little 
patches  they  have  wrested  from  the  rocks  for  tillage,  afford  them  but 
limited  opportunity  for  more  than  to  meet  the  necessary  demands  for 
subsistence.  Their  food  is  of  the  plainest,  and  oflen  of  the  coarsest 
kind,  the  maron,  or  chestnut  tree, — ^whose  fruit,  by  the  way,  is  much 
larger  than  ours,  and  not  as  well  flavored, — furnishing  to  many  a  por- 
tion of  their  bread.  Here  and  there  a  small  patch  of  Indian  com  and 
some  vegetable  productions  aid  in  the  supply  for  their  wants ;  but  it 
would  not  fail  to  excite  the  wonder  of  any  person  from  the  United 
States,  how  the  hardy  laborers  could  possibly,  from  such  spots,  to  the 
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eye  appjircjitly  almost  iiia<rossible,  procure  sufficient  to  Sustain  them- 
selves aiid  their  families.  Yet,  there  for  ages,  their  race  has  lived  in 
poverty  and  piety  ;  and,  which  gives  t^)  their  history  its  chief  interest, 
have  maintiiined,  in  their  purity,  the  great  essential  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel of  the  grace  of  God. 

One  of  their  past')rs,  Mr.  A.  Monastier,  has  written  and  recently 
published,  at  Geneva,  in  the  French  language,  a  history  compiled 
from  their  own  literature,  in  documents  and  manuscripts  preserved 
from  the  eleventh  century.  Their  ovni  traditions  assign  their  origin  . 
to  a  date  previous  to  the  fourth  century,  and  their  distinct  separation 
from  the  church  of  Rome  to  the  days  of  Constantine  the  great,  and  to 
the  instrumentality  of  Leo,  "  c^mfrere  "  and  cotemporary  of  Sylves- 
ter, at  tliat  time  Bishop  of  Home,  who  contended  against  the  doctrine 
then,  an<l  ever  since,  with  Itcmianists,  so  popular,  that  the  church 
should  be  heavily  endowed. 

As  far  back  as  the  records  of  history  go,  there  are  to  be  found 
traces  of  a  people  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  in  that  region,  who  re- 
eeiv(»d  the  truths  of  evangelical  religion,  and  opposed  the  corruptions 
and  idolatry  of  popt^ry.  Their  own  literature  is  in  a  dialect  of  the 
Romane  language,  resembling  the  Patois,  It  affords  internal  evidence 
of  their  attachment  to  the  truth,  and  their  zeal  against  the  errors  of 
popery,  which,  iis  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century,  they  style  "  the 
rebel  i\\\<\  consummate  sinner  Anti-Christ." 

They  take  the  name  of  Vaudois,  from  the  valleys  they  inhabit. 
No  trace  exists  of  their  ever  having  been  connected  with  or  owned 
the  Roman  church,  from  the  period  of  the  apostacy  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  under  the  Emperor  C'Onstantine  Diocesan  Episcc^pacy,  so 
different  from  Parochial  Episcopacy,  or  Presbyterianism,  as  we  call 
it,  triumphed,  and  was  established  by  the  arm  of  the  secular  autho- 
'  rity, — the  pa»rish  being  expanded  into  a  province,  and  taking,  among 
the  Greeks,  the  name  of  Diocese,  from  the  old  Pagan  usages. 

From  the  very  days  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  down  to  the  conversion 
of  Constantine,  an  Armenian,  w^ho,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  became  the  founder  of  the  ancient  sect  of  Paulicians,  there 
are  traces  of  those  who  styled  themselves  disciples  of  St.  Paul,  and 
expressed  particular  attachment  to  the  great  evangelical  doctrines  of 
justification  by  faith  through  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  set 
forth  by  that  apostle.  They  have  been  grossly  reviled  by  their  ene- 
mies ;  but  Mr.  Elliott,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Apocalypse, 
has,  in  that  work,  defended  successfully,  fcheir  faith  and  their  fame,  and 
traced  down  the  history  of  the  migrations  of  the^e  ancient  Paulikians, 
and  their  proselytes  in  Western  Europe,  to  the  time  of  Petrus  Val- 
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densis,  in  the  twelfth  century,  showing  their  opposition,  to  all  the  dis- 
tinctive tenets  of  apostaoy  into  ritual  superstition,  to  the  adoration  of 
images,  and  indeed,  to  "  the  whole  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Romish  church."  They  transmitted  the  line  of  evangelical  truth 
through  the  dark  ages,  which,  like  beacon  lights,  kindled  and  blazed  so 
brilliantly  on  the  mountains  of  Piedmont,  giving  name  to  their  once 
principal  city.  Lucerne.  It  is  a  &ct  indisputably  established,  that  ia 
Bohemia,  Switzerland,  and  France  there  are  traces  of  the  light  thence 
derived  long  anterior  to  the  reformation  that  beg^n  with  Luther.  I 
examined  their  religious  books  and  their  views  of  doctrine,  worship, 
and  religious  ordinances,  and  found  them  evangelical, — of  the  same 
faith,  and  ecclesiastical  polity  with  ourselves,  The  government  of 
the  churches  of  the  Vaudois  is  Presbyterian.  They  have  presbyters 
chosen  for  life  or  good  behavior,  whose  duty  is  like  our  own  ruling 
elders,  in  co-operation  with  the  pastor  or  parish  bishop  to  administer 
discipline,  visit  the  sick  and  counsel  the  afflicted.  Their  deacons,  also, 
like  our  own,  have  charge  of  the  poor.  They  educate  their  children 
carefully  and  religiously,  practice,  infant  baptism,  by  aspersion,  or 
by  pouring  water  on  the  head,  never  by  immersion,  and  are  very 
strict  in  the  promises  they  take  from  parents  as  to  their  maintaining 
a  religious  life  before  them,  and  instructing  them  in  the  faith  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel. 

The  children  are  carefully  catechized ;  the  Bible  is  universally 
read  and  studied  among  them,  copies  of  which  they  have,  in  a  trans- 
lation made  into  the  Romane  dialect,  before  the  days  of  the 
Reformation. 

I  enjoyed  exceedingly  my  visit  to  La  Tour.  Our  hotel  was  situ- 
ated near  the  market  stand.  In  front  of  it  a  guard  of  soldiers  was 
stationed,  and  the  people  seemed  to  have  gathered  there  at  an  early 
hour,  to  sell  their  butter,  cheese,  chickens,  vegetables,  fruits,  &c.  1 
was  amused  in  seeing  a  woman  leading  a  black  hog  to  market,  which 
she  did  by  dropping  a  piece  of  a  chesnut  every  now  and  then,  thus 
keeping  the  creature  on  her  track  and  near  her.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, sell  it,  for  I  found  her  taking  it  back  after  a  couple  of  houi  s, 
but  with  less  trouble.  The  town  is  situated  around  the  base  of  a 
nieuntain  ridge  or  cliff,  that  terminates  on  its  upper  side,  and  is  the 
centre  one  of  three,  which  end  in  the  same  way,  and  form  deep  val- 
leys or  ravines  between  them,  down  which  rush  mountain  torrents  of 
pure  water,  supplied  from  springs  and  melting  snows.  The  principal 
stream  comes  down  the  valley  of  Luzerne  which  lies  to  the  south  west 
of  La  Tour.  On  the  summit  of  these  rough  spurs  of  the  mountains, 
rise  rocky  cliffs  and  eminences ;  and  higher  up  as  the  mountains  tower 
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over  these,  T  saw  the  suow  lying  in  the  gorges  and  deep  gullies  among 
the  rocks.  All  around  the  village,  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains^ arc  to  be  seen  small  houses,  and  terraced  plots  of  ground, 
wherever  any  soil  could  be  redeemed,  or  obtained  for  cultivation. 
ITie  grape  vine  is  cultivated  extensively  all  aloiii;  the  sloping  plains  of 
tlie  mountain  spurs ;  and  far  up  also  on  their  almost  precipitous 
sides,  liows  of  old  vines,  which  have  evidently  been  planted  for  a 
century  if  not  more,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  from  20  to  30 
i'eet  apart,  and  some .  10  to  15  feet  in  the  rows,  supported  by  poles 
convergin<]r  toward  the  rc^ot,  and  spreading  out  towards  the  top,  with 
thongs  and  rods  fastened  together,  on  which  the  branches  are  trained. 
Between  the  rows  of  vines  are  often  seen  rows  of  mulberry  trees, 
cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  the  silk-wonn.  Occasionally 
the  vine  branches  are  stretched  across  from  row'  to  row,  and  the 
grapes  to  be  seen  hanging  frt)m  them  as  you  look  under  and  along  the 
vistas.  Acres  of  these  old  vineyards,  together  with  chateaus  in  the 
midso  of  them,  were  to  be  seen  near  Pignorolo,  a  place  where  we 
stopped  for  a  short  season,  and  noticeable  to  me  because  of  its  being 
the  seat  and  centre  of  hostile  persecuting  measures  pursued  against 
the  V*audois  at  different  times  bv  the  TJoman  Catholic  authorities  of 
Church  and  State  in  Sardinia :  also,  between  that  and  JjSl  Tour.  1 
noticed,  however,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  grape  crop  had  been 
struck  with  mildew,  and  was  good  for  nothing.  Iliis  I  learn  is  the 
fact,  the  present  year,  throughout  all  northern  Italy,  Savoy  and  tlie 
south  of  France.  The  failure  of  the  grape  crop  has  already  caused 
quite  an  alarm,  and  an  advance  in  the  price  of  wine.  We  liad,  how- 
ever, some  .very  tine  branches  of  purple  grapes  presented  to  us  by  a 
boy  above  Lfi  Tour,  for  which  he  would  take  no  compensation.  They 
were  so  large  that  three  branches  were  as  much  as  Mr.  II.  and  myself 
could  eat.  The  houses  hi  the  village  of  La  Tour,  like  all  small 
French  towns,  I  have  seen,  are  built  on  very  narrow  streets,  exceed- 
ingly irregular,  and  solid,  heavy,  thick  stone  walls.  Along  the  centre 
of  the  principal  stn;et  was  a  stream  of  water,  whose  channel  is  paved. 
On  either  side  of  it  are  laid  slabs  of  flat  stone,  on  which  the  wheels 
of  wagons,  carts,  &;c.  pass,  while  the  horse  walks  in  the  water.  The 
people  were  exceedingly  polite, — man,  woman  and  child,  every  one 
we  met,  saluted  us  with  words  of  kindness, — ^and  the  hat,  in  token  of 
polite  respect  was  most  commonly  taken  wholly  off  from  the  heads 
of  the  men  as  we  passed.  After  breakfast  we  went  in  pursuit  of 
Professor  Revel,  to  whom  we  had  a  letter  of  introduction.  We 
found  him  at  the  place  to  which  we  were  directed.  He  was  engaged 
with  his  class  at  the  time,  and  said,  that  in  an  hour  he  would  "wait 
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upon  us.  *  In  the  mean  time  we  strolled  up  the  ravine,  observing  ihb 
scenery  and  vegetation,  and  enjoying  much,  the  wild  features  of  fhb 
landscape.  High  up  along  the  ravines,  we  saw  the  ragged  rocks  and 
caverns,  amid  which  the  poor  Vaudois  had  once  sought  an  asylum 
from  their  Homan  Catholic  persecutors.  We  learned  afterwards 
that  these  were  the  very  piaces,  where  the  dreadful  scenes  of  suffe^> 
ing  from  Catholic  ferocity,  of  which  I  had  long  sinc^  read,  were 
enacted.  The  French  maron  or  chesnut  trees,  we  saw  growing  in 
great  luxuriance  and  abundance  around  the  village.  The  burrs  had 
been  opened  by  the  early  frosts,  and  they  were  dropping  their  large 
fruit,  which  forms  a  very  important  article  of  provision  among  the  n 
Vaudois.  On  our  return  we  were  conducted  through  the  college,— 
visiting  the  different  recitation  rooms  in  the  different  apartments,  ins 
ferior  and  superior.  We  saw  the  students,  examined  their  writings 
and,  as  far  as  we  could  in  French,  expressed  our  satisfaction.  Some 
80  students  are  at  this  time  in  attendance,  in  the  different  departmets* 
In  the  winter  season  there  are  as  many  more.  Tlie  college  has  been 
to  some  extent  endowed,  and  quite  literally  aided  by  General  Beck* 
with,  whoso  portrait  is  exhibited  in  full  length  in  the  hotel  in  the 
college  library,  and  in  other  places,  the  kind  hearted  Englishman,  b^  ' 
ing  honored  as  the  benefactor  of  the  Vaudois.  We  noticed,  also^ 
the  picture  of  Chju'les  Albert,  and  the  present  king,  Vittorio  Emanu^ 
ele.  The  students  were,  generally,  a  fine,  interesting  looking  set  of 
lads  and  young  men :  and  their  behavior  was  modest,  respectful  and 
easy,  and  very  prepossessing ;  showing, — that  the  government  was 
good,  and  that,  through  the  natural  promptings  of  their  own  minds^ 
taught  to  respect  their  superiors  in  years,  and  not  by  fear  of  punish- 
ment,— they  had  learned  to  restrain,  or  were  devoid  of,  that  salient 
curiosity,  impertinence  or  levity,  that  I  have  sometimes  witnessed  in 
ill  bred  youth,  and  of  ill  governed  institutions,  when  visited,  during 
the  hours  of  instruction,  by  strangers.  Not  an  instance  occurred 
during  the  whole  period  of  our  visit,  of  tittering,  whispering,  laugh* 
ing,  restless  fidgeting,  rising  up,  running  out  or  rude  behavior  among 
them ;  not  even  when  we  occasionally  blundered  out  our  bad  French, 
They  looked  on  with  deep  interest  and  serious  thoughtfulness,  when 
we  pointed  out  to  them,  on  the  maps  hanging  up  in  their  recitation 
rooms,  the  places  from  which  we  came.  It  was  amusing  to  see  how 
they  betrayed  surprise,  when  they  were  told  that  the  distance  between 
the  cities  from  which  we  came  exceeded  a  thousand  miles,  and  yet  the 
country  and  government  were  one.  They  were  evidently  pleased 
with  our  visit,  and  with  the  expressions  of  interest  we  felt  in  them 
and  their  college ;  so  much  so,  that  many  of  them  came  up,  andT  al^ 
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fectiouat^ly  shook  hands  with  us,  when  wo  took  our  leave  of  them. 
I  felt  delighted  and  thankful  to  God,  that  such  a  seminary  of  learning 
tiad  an  existence  there.  It  is  indeed  a  beacon  light  upon  the  moun- 
tains, and  well  sustains  and  justifies  the  name  Luzerne,  given  to  their 
principal  town,  and  the  motto  of  their  Waldensian  church,  "Zf/a;  in 
ienebris,^^  light  in  darkness.  Blessed  light !  Long  has  it  flickered 
and  cast  the  precious  rays  of  evangelical  truth  amid  the  gross  dark- 
ness, that  covered  the  idolatrous  nations  around  !  May  it  never  be 
extinguished ! 

The  students  in  the  X'audois  College  are  religiously  educated,  while 
conducted  in  the  pureuits  of  literature  and  science.  The  Bible  is  a 
college  text  book,  and  is  made  the  coimsellor  and  guide  in  religious 
matters.  Ilie  French  and  Italian  languages  are  both  taught,  and 
familiarly  spoken  by  the  students  in  recitations  and  intercourse.  The 
course  of  study  is  quite  liberal  and  extensive;  embracing  the 
sciences,  exact,  physical  and  moral ;  the  languages,  ancient  and  mod- 
em; the  Belles  Lettres,  and  philosophy, — and  in  the  inferior  depart-' 
ment  or  ibrms, — geography,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  modem 
languages,  reading,  wTiting,  &c.  The  Gymnasiuir^  of  Germany, 
which  provider  for  the  studies  pursued  among  us,  both  in  the  prepara- 
tory grammar  school  or  academy,  and  in  our  colleges,  together  with 
modern  languages,  is  the  model,  according  to  which  the  Vaudois  msti- 
tution  is  organized.  The  youth  are  reeeived  at  seven  and  eight  years 
of  age,  and,  during  a  course  of  eight  years  study,  passing  each  year 
to  a  higher  form,  they  accomplish  all.  and  more,  than  the  studies,  so 
loosely  and  desultorily  pursued,  often,  in  our  American  academies 
and  colleges ;  and  with  this  vastly  greater  advantage,  that  the  founda- 
tion being  w^ell  laid,  and  being  subjected  to  a  uniform  system  of 
drilling  and  discipline,  they  are  made,  and  succeed  umch  better,  in 
undertaking  to  become,  thorough  and  accurate  scholai's.  The  studies 
of  each  lower  form  must  all  be  mastered  by  the  pupil,  before  he  is 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  higher. 

The  College  was  organized  m  1837,  and  owes  its  prosperity  mainly, 
as  stated  above,  to  the  liberality  of  General  Beckwith,  an  English 
gentleman,  of  the  established  chureh  of  England,  who  has  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  Waldenses,  and  has  erected  here,  monumbntum  ceri 
PERKNNius.  An  imperishable  monument  of  infinitely  greater  value 
than  all  the  gold  and  jewels  and  costly  treasures,  so  often  lavished  by  ■ 
the  ridi  and  great  upon  mausoleums,  devoid  of  all  utility,  and  des- 
tined to  moulder  and  de<3ay  with  the  names,  memory  and  ashes  of 
their  proud  and  lofty  founders. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 
A  Ramble  among  the  Tombs. 

After  all,  we  have  explored  only  the  portion  of  ancient  Thebes 
which  was  tenanted  by  the  living.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Necropo- 
lis, or  "  city  of  the  dead."  The  Lybian  mountain  chain,  which 
bounded  the  ancient  city  on  the  West,  is  all  hollowed  out  into  tombs. 
For  miles  along  its  Eastern  ledge,  it  is  pierced  by  entrances  to  these 
sepulchral  chambers,  the  entire  mountain  being  thus  rendered  well 
nigh  as  cellular  as  a  honey-comb.  / 

A  superstitious  veneration  for  the  dead,  is  a  leading  characteristic 
of  all  idolatrous  nations.  Hence  the  art  of  embalming ;  hence  the 
practice  of  cutting  out  tombs  in  the  solid  mountain  rock ;  and  hence 
too,  that  crowning  device,  of  so  blinding  all  access  to  these  hiding 
places  of  the  dead,  that  the  very  doors  which  lead  to  them,  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  any  other  portion  of  the  ledge.  • 

With  his  remains  thus  entombed  and  sealed  up,  the  poor  pagan 
flattered  himself,  that  all  would  l)e  well,  until  his  soul,  mellowed  and 
ripened  by  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a  series  of  transmigrations, 
should  come  groping  its  way  back  to  the  desertied  clay.  But,  what 
must  be  its  consternation,  on  its  return  to  claim  the  precious  deposit, 
to  find  it  scattered  in  fragments  "  at  the  grave's  mouth,"  or  to  learn, 
that  itjias  been  l^qme  as  a  spectacle  to  some  foreign  country  ?  But 
this  enormity  attaches  not  to  me.  Adventurous  footsteps  have  pre- 
ceded me ;  and  rude  hands  had  prepared  the  way  before  me. 

But  who  are  these,  "  coming  out  of  the  tombs  to  meet  us  ?"  a  motly 
crew !  They  reminded  me  strongly  of  those  who  issued  from  similar 
receptacles  of  death,  upon  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Gallilee,  in  the 
time  of  the  Savior,  and,  if  they  were  not  like  them,  "  possessed  of 
the  devil,"  their  dogs  certainly  seemed  to  be,  for  we  had  all  we  could 
do  to  fight  our  way  through  them.  These  poor,  half  naked  creatures, 
pressed  around  us  with  fragments  of  mummies,  and  boxes  of  little 
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sculptured  gods,  and  bits  of  coin  and  jewelry,  which  they  had  gath* 
ered  in  groping  among  the  tombs  and  adjacent  ruins,  and  which  they 
were  eager  to  sell,  following  us  with  clamorous  importunity.  Many 
of  them  burrow  in  the  more  accessible  of  the  tombs,  and  are  as  dead 
to  the  common  sympathies  of  humanity,  as  the  mummies  they  have 
displaced.  1  was  more  than  once  startled  at  sigh^  of  them,  on  look- 
ing into  a  tomb. 

But,  while  I  lingered,  Achmet  was  skipping  from  rock  to  rock,  as 
impatient  of  delay,  as  a  steed  held  in  by  the  bit.  And  so,  girding  up 
my  loins,  I  followed  him  from  tomb  to  tomb,  up  and  down  precipi- 
ces, over  and  i\nder  shelving  rocks,  and  tlircmgh  tortuous  passage- 
ways, sometimes  erect,  and  sometimes"  prone,  crawling  like  a  worm, 
until,  in  my  weariness,  I  was  very  glad  to  avail  myself  of  "  the  re- 
pose of  the  tomb  "  to  recruit  my  strength.  ^ 

Occasionally  a  tomb  was  easy  of  access,  the  entrance-way  leading 
directly  into  apartments;  but  frequently  access  was  to  be  had  only 
tthrough  a  low,  blind,  circuitous  passage  way,  difficult  to  traverse,  the 
entrance  to  wlii(rh  seemed  as  likely  to  lead  to  a  den  of  wild  beasts,  as 
anything  else.  In  one  instance,  as  we  were  passing  along,  my  guide 
dropped  himself  down  and  disappeared  beneath  a  shelving  rock 
through  what  seemed  more  like  a  wolf-hole,  than  an  entrance  to  a 
tomb,  yelling  out  to  me  to  follow.  I  looked  in  after  him — all  ^fis 
dark.  I  heard  a  voice,  but  it  seemed  th(^  voic^j  of  the  sepulchre 
itself.  But  down- 1  dropped,  and  crawled  in.  Far  ahead  I  saw  the 
light  of  a  candle,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  match,  I  lighted  mine,  holding 
.  it  in  one  hand  as  I  went  along,  not  upon  all-fours,  for  there  was  not 
height  enough  for  so  much  dignity,  but,  as  best  1  could,  like  a  reptile. 

Crawling  in  this  manner  several  rods,  we  arrived  at  a  place  where 
we  could  stand  upright,  and  before  us  was  a  tomb,  say  twelve  feet 
wide  by  twenty  long,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  hewn  in  the  solid 
rock.  We  w^ere  standing  upon  the  top  of  one  of  its  side  walls,  look- 
ing right  down  into  it,  the  floor  being  sev^n  or  eight  feet  below  us, 
while  the  roof,  all  rock,  was  as  much  above  us. 

As  I  stood  wondering  how  we  should  get  into  it,  and,  when  once  in, 
how  we  should  get  out  again,  there  being  nothing  to  aid  either  in- 
gress or  efijress,  Achmet  laid  one  hand  upon  the  wall,  and  hopped 
down,  and  standing  close  to  the  wall,  made  a  staircase  of  himseli^ 
down  which  I  ofTected  my  descent.  And  having  been  safely  landed  at 
the  bottom,  my  attention  wa§  at  once  attracted  to  the  paintings  upon 
the  walls,  and  the  stories  they  told,  in  which  I  became  so  intensely 
interested,  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  began  to  think  how  we 
should  get  out.     At  length  the  time  came,  and,  as  I  looked  upon  the 
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smooth,  perpendicular  wall,  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  which  we  must 
climb,  with  nothing  on  which  to  mount,  save  a  small  stone  a  few 
inches  high  at  the  bottom,'my  heart  &irly  misgave,  and  now  the 
startling. thought  came  over  me  for  the  first  time,  that  I  was  there  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  alone  with  a  solitary  Arab,  who  might  rob 
And  murder  me,  with  a  pretty  fair  chance  of  escaping  detection. 

The  wall  was  higher  than  my  head,  perpendicularly  up,  and  smooth 
AS  glass.  As  I  stood  surveying  it,  Achmet,  perceiving  my- embarrass- 
ment, laid  one  hand  upon  the  top  of  the  wall,  and,  standing  upon  a 
small  stone  at  the  bottom,  hopped  out,  and  reaching  down  his  hand, 
dragged  me  after  him,  and  we  crawled  out  as  we  had  crawled  in. 

In  other  instances,  the  passage-way  into  the  mountain,  conducted  us 
into  suits  of  several  rooms  in  succession,  all  ornamented  with  paint- 
ings upon  the  walls,  as  fresh  and  viVid,  as  though  but  just  from  the 
brush  of  the  artist.  , 

These  paintings  have  a  historical  value,  which  nothing  can  supply, 
for  they  antedate  all  written  history,  and  furnish  the  only  authentic 
record  which  has  come  down  to  us,  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians.  They  represent  the  favorite  occupations  and 
amusements  of  the  deceased  occupant,  and  exhibit  a  pretty  complete 
picture  of  his  domestic  life  and  manners. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  cement,  and  the  scenes  upon  them  are 
first  sculptured  in  low  relief,  and  then  painted,  sometimes  gilded. 
The  art  of  perspective,  however,  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in 
those  days. 

Come  along  with  me,  and  let  us  survey  these  interesting  memorials 
of  a  most  wonderful  people,  concerning  whom  written  history  tells  us 
nothing.  Perhaps  the  first  thing  which  strikes  your  attention  is  a 
lady  playing  upon  a  harp.  This  is  a  very  common  representation. 
One  tomb  in  particular  is  so  distinguished  by  it,  that  it  is  called  "  the 
.harp  tomb."  This  instrument  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
harp  in  use  at  the  present  day,  and  is  doubtless  the  same  celebrated 
in  the  divine  rapsodies  of  the  '*  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel."  And  here 
sits  a  lady  with  a  flower  in  her  hand,  (the  lotus,  the  sacred  flower  of 
the  Egyptians,  resembling  somewhat  our  pond  lily)  and  before  her 
stands  the  gentleman  who  has  just  handed  it  to  her.  The  ruffle 
Around  her  neck,  is  as  pure,  as  white,  as  perfect  and  as.  beautiful  as 
though  it  had  but  just  received  its  last  touch.  And  those  females 
near  by,  how  beautiful  their  hair  hangs  in  ringlets  all  around  their 
heads,  and,  with  their  arms  clasped,  each  around  the  other,  how 
affectionately  they  look  each  other  in  the  face.  And  further  along, 
you  see  a  sportsman  with  the  bow  drawn  at  the  game,  which  is 
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scampering  away,. and  another  which  has  just  planted  an  arrow  in 
the  forehead  of  a  stag,  which  is  in  the  act  of  falling.  Next  you  see 
a  sailing  party,  just  pushing  off  from  the  shore.  And  there  is  a  &n 
with  a  handle  four  or  five  feet  long,  evidently  intended  to  be  used  by 
a  servant. 

But  1  cannot  enlarge — suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  paintings  generally 
represent  the  m'ery  day  life  of  the  fashionable  and  the  rich  of  a  Iuxup 
rious  and  wealthy  metropolis,  as  being,  in  all  essential  features,  like 
that  of  the  same  class  in  the  wealthy  commercial  cities  of  modem 
Christendom. 


CHAPTKR  XXVltl. 
Totribs  of  the  Kings. 

The  portion  of  the  necropolis  we  have  already  explored,  seems  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  private  individuals.  The  "  tombs 
of  the  kings,"  so-called,  are  two  miles  away,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Lybian  mountains,  and  access  to  them  is  gained  only  through  a  wind- 
ing ravine,  or  mountain  gorge,  much  of  the  way  of  steep  and  difficult 
ascen^,  over  the  crumbling  rock,  which  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun 
with  overwhelming  intensity.  Never  before  did  I  come  so  near  being 
melted  by  their  "  fervent*  heat,"  and  that  on  a  January  day. 

Having  toiled  up  this  dismal  pass  a  distance  that  Seemed  a  dozen 
miles,  though  in  fact  it  was  but  two,  there  opened  lipon  my  view  a 
dreary  solitude,  in  the  form  of  an  arid,  leaflless  desert,  walled  up  by 
ledges — a  spot  that  seemed  consecrated  to  everlasting  silence. 

In  this  dreary  place,  to  which  no  human  footstep  would  ever  be 
likely  to  wander,  the  greatest  precaution  was  taken  so  to  close  the 
entrance  to  the  tombs,  that  no  human  eye  could  detect  it.  And  yet, 
it  w'as  here  that  Belzoni,  as  though  under  thp  influence  of  some  mys- 
terious presentiment,  made  his  great  discovery.  Directing  his  steps 
to  this  solitude,  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  spot  high  up  the  ledge,  where 
there  Iseemcd  to  be  traces  left  by  a  rushing  stream,  (though  there  is 
seldom  rain  enough  in  the  desert  to  make  one,  the  most  unlikely  spot 
in  all  the  place  to  lead  to  discovery.  Setting  himself  to  his  task,  he 
soon  found  pn  entrance,  through  which  he  walked  right  into  the  vaul- 
ted mountain,  which  is  composed  of  calcaneous  free  stone,  of  a  pure 
white. 

First  we  entered  a  splendid  hall  about  twenty-five  feet  square,  ihe 
roof  of  which  is  supported  by  pillars  four  feet  square,  and  out  of 
which  there  is  a  passage  way  into  another  hall  of  about  the  same  di* 
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mensions,  all  covered  with  figures  in  outline.  Descending  a  staircase 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  width,  and  having  eighteen  steps,  we  entered  a 
oorridor,  or  passage  way,  of  large  dimensions,  and  splendidly  oma> 
mented  with  sculpture  and  painting.  Traversing  its  length,  a  descent 
of  ten  steps  conducted  us  into  another  of  similar  dimensions  and 
finish,  opening  into  several  magnificent  apartments,  one  of  which  is 
about  twenty-five  feet  long  by  twelve  or  fourteen  in  width,  so -splen- 
didly ornamented  with  sculpture  and  painting,  representing  gods  and 
goddesses,  that  the  discoverer  denominated  it  "the  room  of  beauty. 
Then  follows  a  hall  nearly  thirty  feet  square,  with  two  tows  of  square 
pillars,  which  he  denominated  "  the  hall  of  pillars."  This  room  opens 
into  a  small  apartment  on  each  side,  beautifully  adorned.  What 
seems  the  principal  apartment  in  the  tomb,  is  reached  by  a  passage 
way  from  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  is  over  thirty  feet  long,  and  but 
little  less  than  thirty  in  width,  havmg  an  arched  roof.  On  one  side 
of  it  is  an  apartment  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  on  the  other  a  room, 
say  twenty-five  feet  by  twenty,  with  two  square  pillars.  On  the  same 
side  is  still  another  apartment,  more  than  forty  feet  long,  and  near 
twenty  wide,  ornamented  with  columns. 

It  was  in  the  centre  of  the  arched  room,  at  the  end  of  the  lower 
corridor,  that  a  sarcophagus  of  transparent  oriental  alabaster,  of  a 
much  finer  quality  than  any  ever  before  discovered,  was  found,  meas- 
uring nine  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  three  and  a  half  feet  in  width, 
And  two  inches  thick,  covered  with  hundreds  of  minute  sculptured 
figures  within  and  without.  Its  position  was  directly  over  a  staircase 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  leads  to  a  subterraneous  passage, 
three  hundred  feet  long,  that  seems  to  proceed  through  the  centre  of 
the  mountain,  furnishing  a  presumption  that  there  were  two  entrances 
to  this  tomb,  one  from  either  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  subjects  of  the  various  pictorial  representations  which  adorn 
the  chambers  of  this  structure,  are  of  an  entirely  different  character 
from  those  of  which  1  have  spoken  as  embellishing  the  tombs  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  it  is  this  characteristic  difference  which  stamps 
them  as  "  the  tombs  of  the  kings."  Here  the  principal  decorations 
consist  of  battle  scenes,  protecting  deities,  and  pompous  ceremonials. 
In  one  apartment  is  a  military  procession,  in  which  persons  of  three 
different  nations  have  been  pointed  out.  Jews  from  their  features  atid 
•complexion ;  Ethiopians,  from  their  complexion  and  ornaments ;  and 
Persians,  from  their  flowing  robes.  If  this  be  true,  this  tomb  must 
liave  been  constructed  after  a  successful  invasion  of  those  countries. 
The  names  of  Necho  and  Psammis,  have,  moreover,  been  made  out 
irom  inscriptions  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  this  tomb.      These  two 
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monarchs,  father  and  son,  reigned  some  six  hundred  years  before- 
Christ  the  former  being  the  conqueror  of  both  Jerusalem  and  Baby- 
lon, and  the  latter  of  Ethiopia.  This  being  so,  th^  date  of  the 
construction  of  this  tomb,  and  the  authors  of  it,  have,  with  some 
plausibility,  been  made  out,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  witb  ^ 
full  assurance. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  magnificent  structure  was  devoted  to 
other  purposes  than  that  of  a  sepulchre,  and  that  in  its  dark  recesses- 
were  perpetrated  some  of  the  most  revolting  mysteries  of  idolatrous 
worship.  To  this  end  we  are  ciUid  to  the  words  of  the  prophet  Eze- 
kiel :  "  Then  said  he  unto  me,  son  of  man,  dig  now  in  the  wall ;  and 
when  I  had  digged  in  th^  wall,  behold  a  door ;  and  he  said  unto  me, 
go  in  and  behold  the  wicked  abominations  that  they  do  there.  And 
so  I  went  in  and  saw,  and  behold  every  form  of  creeping  things,  and 
abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel  portrayed 
upon  the  wall  around  about." 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the  Israelites  should  have  practised,  to 
some  extent,  the  idolatries  of  the  masters  they  served  }a  Egypt,  and 
though  this  tomb  was  constructed  after  their  exodus,  there  were, 
doubtless,  others  devoted  to  the  sfime  use,  of  a  much  earlier  date. 
That  this  was  consecrated  to  some,  extent,  to  the  mysteries  of  idol 
worship,  is  rendered  almost  certain  from  the  fact  that  Belzoni  found, 
in  one  of  the  apartments,  an  embalmed  bull,  and  in  others  a  great 
number  of  small  figures  of  wood,  and  some  of  fine  earth,  baked,' 
colored  blue,  and  varnished,  evidently  idol  gods,  and  objects  of 
worship, 

1  will  simply  add  here  what  might  have  been  said  in  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  tombs  of  private  individuals,  that  in  several  of  these 
sepulchral  chambers,  the  following  scene,  laid  in  the  land  of  spirits,, 
to  which  I  have  alluded  in  another  place,  is  portrayed.  Osiris,  the 
chief  god  of  the  Egyptians,  is  seated  upon  a  throne  of  judgment,  with 
Isis,  his  wife,  by  his  side.  An  inferior  god,  Horus,  conducts  a  soul 
into  his  presence,  while  Anubis  (the  jackal-headed  deity)  holds  the 
balance  in  which  its  good  and  bad  actions  are  being  weighed.  The 
god  Thoth,  is  also  there,  pen  in  hand,  to  record  the  result.  In  the- 
distance  is  .seen  a  golden  gate  guarded  by  Cerberus,  through  whidi 
the  good  are  introduced  into  happiness,  while  Typhone,  the  Satan  of 
the  Egyptians,  is  at  hand  to  receive  the  condemned,  and  convey  them 
back  to  earth,  where,  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins,  they  are  doomed 
to  enter  into  the  body  of  some  unclean  animal,  there  to  remain  until 
their  term  of  punishment  has  expired,  aftier  which  another  period  of 
probation  is  assigned  them,  and  another  punishment,  if  they  are  found 
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wanting,  these  periods  of  probation  and  punishment  following  each 
other  ad  infinitum^  if,  upon  trial,  they  are  found  guilty. 

I  will  further  add,  that  never  have  I  seen  a  sweeter  expression  in  any 
human  countenance,  than  that  of  a  female  figure,  sculptured  upon  the 
flinty  rock  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  tombs— <»ertainly  never  such 
radiations  of  soul  from  the  cold  marble. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Expository  Recordt?. 

Among  the  sculptured  triumphal  scenes  at  Thebes,  is  to  bo  seen  the 
likeness  of  a  Canaanite,  (grouped  with  captives  of  different  nations,) 
so  inferred  to  be  because  it  is  directly  beneath  the  inscription,  "  Kaa- 
na,  barbarian  country.*'  It  has  been  remarked  that  all  the  earlier 
references  to  that  country,  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  designate  it 
by  the  same  name,  "  Kanana,"  while,  subsequently  to  the  conquests 
of  Joshua,  that  name  is  no  longer  used,  but  gives  place  to  that  ot, 
''  The  Kingdom  of  Judah,"  jis  in  the  representation  of  Shtshak  hum- 
bling the  power  of  Rehoboam,  as  seen  on  the  walls  of  Kaniac. 

And  here  it  is  natural  enough  to  advert  to  that  monsti'ous  biblical 
delusion,  which  originated  with  the  fathers,  and  has  })ecn  perpetuated 
from  generation  to  generation,  viz.:  That  slavery  has  been  entailed 
upon  the  African  race,  as  a  consequence  of  the  curse  pronounced  upon 
Ham,  their  progenitor.  So  I  was  taught  to  believe  from  my  child- 
hood up,  nor  did  I  know  any  better  till  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
passage  itself,  in  the  9th  Ch.  of  Genesis,  when  I  was  surprised  to  'find 
that  it  was  not  Ham,  but  (?anaau,  his  youngest  son,  whose  descendants 
dwelt,  not  in  Egypt,  but  in  Canaan,  who  was  doomed  to  be  the  "  ser- 
vant of  servants."  This  curse  was  doubtless  predicated  on  the  fore- 
knowledge of  the  d(^praved  and  impious  character  of  Canaan's  poster- 
ity, who  took  possession  bf  the  land  that  bore  his  name,  in  contempt 
of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  God  himself,  and 
who,  afler  defiling  it  with  their  abominations,  (their  altars,  smoking 
with  human  sacrifices,)  tor  fifleen  hundred  years,  suffered  a  righteous 
doom  at  the  hands  of  Joshua.  This  was  the  country  which  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  described  as  **  barbarian,"  and  whost^  doom  fulfilled 
the  prophetic  denunciations  of  Noah.  In  all  this,  there  is  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  people  of  Africa,  or  with  the  character  of  its 
population.  Nor  did  the  Canaanite,  being  a  white  man,  resemble, 
either  in  feature  or  complexion,  the  negro  of  Africa.  That  Misraim, 
the  second  son  of  Ham,   settled   Egypt,   is   verrified   by   Egyptiaa 
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annals,  and  that  Ham  himself  preceded  or  accompanied  him,  is 
almost  equally  certain.  In  the  78th  Psalm,  Egypt  is  distinctly  de- 
nominated as  ^^  the  tabernacles  of  Ilam,"  and  its  early  monumental 
records,  inscribed  but  a  few  centuries  after  his  death,  give  his  name 
to  the  country. 

"  These  are  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  of  them  was  the  whole 
earth  overspread,"  says  the  inspired  penman,  the  descendants  of  Ja- 
pheth  taking  the  direction  of  Southern  Europe,  first  peopled  "the 
Isles  of  the  Gentiles,"  while  those  of  Shem,  and  among  them  the 
Israelites,  inhabited  different  parts  of  Western  Asia,  and  those  of 
Ham  the  land  of  Canaan  and  the  Valley  of  Shinar,  in  Asia,  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile,  in  Africa,  and  from  these  beginnings  the  three 
continents  were  overspread,  and  the  fourth  in  due  time. 

It  has  been  remarked,  as  a  matter  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the 
Coptic,  and  also  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  the  word  signifying 
stranger  is  shemmo^  doubtless  from  Shem,  whose  descendants  were 
denominated  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Thus,  "  thou  ■  shalt  not 
abhor  an  Egyptian,  because  thou  wast  a  stranger  in  his  land,"  and  in 
many  other  instances. 

Even  to  this  day  the  country  retains  its  original  scriptural  name, 
being  called  by  its  present  Arab  occupants,  "  Misr,"  which  is  tiie 
Arabic  of  Misraim. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  connect  the  people  of  Egypt,  or  of  any 
.other  country  of  Africa,  with  the  curse  pronounced  upon  Canaan,  that 
he  should  be  the  servant  of  servants. '  On  the  other  hand,  the  pio^ 
phetic  malediction  was  literally  executed  upon  the  Canaanites  in 
Palestine  for  their  wickedness,  and  they  were  doomed  to  become 
"  hewers  of  wOod  and  drawers  of  water." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

t 

Viaii  to  Eermeui  and  Erne. 

Having  finished  my  explorations,  we  again  embarked.  The  north 
wind  was  blowing,  and  I  was  soon  borne  away  from  this  scene  of 
wonders. 

A  few  hours  brought  me  to  the  ruins  of  Hermeut,  the  ancient  Her* 
monthis,  something  more  than  twenty  miles  above  Thebes,  and  about 
a  mile  from  the  river,  on  the  west  bank.  Only  a  few  pillars  of  a 
once  magnificent  temple,  and  the  cella  or  sanctum  entire,  with  dila{4- 
dated  walls,  remain  to  attest  its  former  beauty.  This  ruin  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  Egypt,  and  yet  there  are  stones  in 
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the  wall  covered  with  hieroglTphics  in  an  inyerted  position,  showing 
that  they  had  occupied  a  place  in  a  structure  which  had  gbne  to  decay 
before  the  foundations  of  this  were  laid,  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago. 

Thirty  miles  above  Thebes,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  we 
arrived  at  Esne,  the  ancient  Latopolis,  and  here  I  found  a  fragment  of 
ancient  magnificence,  which,  for  elaborate  workmanship  and  high 
finish,  is  not  excelled  in  Egypt.  It  consists  of  the  portico  of  a  tem 
pie,  the  towering  columns  of  which  are  surmounted  by  capitals,  rep- 
resenting in  one  the  vine,  in  another  the  ivy,  in  a  third  the  palm  leaf, 
&c.,  no  two  of  them  being  alike,  and  all  covered  with  minute  figures 
of  animals,  exquisitely*  wrought.  I  had  seen  grander  spectacles  at 
Thebes,  but  none  anywhere  which  exhibited  s<  much  beauty  and  gran- 
deur combined.  What  remains  of  the  walls  of  this  temple  are  most 
beautifiilly  adorned  with  sculptured  scenes,  and  hieroglyphic  symbols, 
both  without  and  within. 

This  is  the  temple  in  which  the  discovery  of  an  inscription,  a  few 
years  ago,  supposed  to  represent  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  was 
made  ;  a  discovery  which  created  a  most  profound  sensation  through- 
out the  learned  world,  fiimishing,  as  it  was  supposed  to  do,  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  true  system  of  astronomy  was  known  long  before 
Copernicus  revealed  it  to  the  world.  But  the  subsequent  discovery 
that  this  temple  may  have  been  built,  and  probably  was,  after  the 
Macedonian  conquest,  and  of  course  not  more  than  330  years  before 
Christ,  has  served  to  abate  the  intense  interest  once  centred  upon  it. 
And  besides,  I  should  by  no  means  consider  it  certain  that  the  inscrip- 
tion does  not  simply  portray  certain  astrological  emblems,  designed 
to  show  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

This  temple  is  nearly  buried  in  rubbish,  the  road  being  about  on  a 
level  with  the  roof.  I  had  to  descend  quite  a  flight  of  steps  to  get 
into  it. 

Esne  is  a  place  of  several  thousand  inhabitants,  the  houses,  as  in 
other  principal  towns,  being  of  unburnt  brick,  with  the  bare  earth  for 
a  floor,  covered,  however,  sometimes  with  a  mat,  and  bordered  by  a 
raised  platform  all  around,  on  which  the  family  sit  and  sleep.  The 
wealthy  few  have  open  courts  surrounded  by  apartments. 

Here  centres,  to  some  extent,  the  caravan  trade  of  Nubia,  Kardo- 
&n,  Sennaar  and  Darfour,  which  gives  the  place  quite  a  commercial 
aspect.  This  is  also  the  great  camel  market,  to  which  the  Bedouin 
camel  breeders  who  occupy  the  desert  between  the  Valley  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea,. resort  with  their  stock  for  sale,  much  of  it  being 
taken  by  the  traders  from  the  countries  above  named,  tc^ther  with 
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various  kinds  of  mtinufactures,  in  exchange  for  ivory,  gum,  ostrich 
feathern,  slaves,  &c.  These  articles,  however,  ai*e  taken  down  the 
Nile  to  Cairo,  where  the  sales  are  made. 

This,  with  many  other  towns  in  Upper  Ejxypt.  is  inhabited  mostly 
by  Copts,  the  original  inhabitants  'of  the  ex)iintry,  and  nominally 
christian.  My  visit  was  made  at  about  sun-rising,  and  even  at  that 
e^irly  hour  the  inhabitants  were  busily  engaged  in  their  various  avo- 
cations, the  women  spinning,  (after  the  fashion  T  have  elsewhere 
described,)  and  the  men  weaving,  grinding,  (by  horse  power,)  twirl- 
ing off  pottery,  &e.  Uanged  along  the  i>latforms  of  the  coffee  houses, 
within  and  without,  sat  long  rows  of  men,  visible  only  through  clouds 
of  tobacco  smoke,  fuming  at  their  pipes  and  sipping  at  their  coffee, 
setting  the  wheels  of  life  in  motion  for  the  day. 

Hearing  what  seemed  a  confusion  of  tongues  proceeding  from  a 
hut,  I  looked  in^  and,  as  1  expected,  sqiiat  before  me  sat  the  school 
master,  with  his  urchins  about  him,  saying  their  lessons  aloud,  and 
rocking  their  bodies  in  the  manner  I  have  described  in  another  place, 
only  these  were  Christians,  and  repeated  the  dogmas  of  a  supersti- 
tious creed,  instead  of  scraps  from  the  Koran.  A  little  further  on, 
in  delightful  crmtrast  to  J;his  jargon,  the  melody  of  song  was  poured 
upon  my  ears,  through  an  open  doorway,  from  a  compmy  of  females 
within,  sitting  upon  the  bare  ground,  who  seemed  to  have  assembled 
there  at  that  early  hour,  to  chant  their  morning  orisons.  One  of  the 
number,  who  appeared  to  be  the  Iciader  of  the  band,  would  chant  a 
few  words,  when  the  rest  would  strike  in  and  repeat,  and  sweeter 
strains  of  melody  I  have  rarely  heard  from  human  lips.  They  were 
Coptic  Christians,  singing  their  hynuis  of  morning  devotion 

Meeting  a  fine  looking  man,  dressed  in  a  floAving  robe  of  fine  broad 
cloth,  I  desired  him  to  point  out  to  me  the  location  of  certain  remains 
of  an  ancient  edifice  which  I  wished  to  explore,  when,  with  much  ap- 
parent cheerfulness,  he  tiimed  out  of  his  course  and  went  with  me  a 
considerable  distance,  to  conduct  me  to  the  place.  As  we  went  along, 
he  occupied  the  time  in  saying  his  prayers  aloud,  stopping  here  and 
there  to  turn  towards  Mecca,  and  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  the 
spot,  he  had  gotten  pretty  well  through  with  what  I  took  to  be  his 
morning  devotions,  when  he  bid  me  a  complacent  good  morning, 
and  went  his  way  without  asking  a  bitcksheish,  something  very 
extraordinary  in  Egypt.  I  met  with  others  who  were  equally  civil, 
and  all  seemed  delighted  to  see  me  so  much  interested  in  their  afi^urs, 
and  desirous  to  gratify  my  curiosity  by  inviting  me  into  their  shops^ 
and  showing  me  all  I  wanted  to  see.  And  the  dogs,  too,  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  civility  of  their  masters  and  mistresses,  treating  me 
with  becoming  respect  during  my  stay. 


ClVIIiiry  OP  MEN  AND  DOGS.  1^ 

Just  as  I  had  finished  my  explorations,  and  had  turned  my  steps  to 
return  to  the  boat,  my  captain  called  to  me  to  step  with  him  into  la 
eating  house  near  by.  Thitherward  I  turned  my  steps,  but  more 
from  curiosity  than  hunger.  There  sat  a  man  forging  or  baking  paft 
cakes  on  a  sort  of  griddle  suspended  over  the  fire,  the  whole  operft^ 
tion  being  per^rmed  with  the  fingers,  even  to  taking  the  cakes  frott 
the  griddle ;  but  the  most  interesting  portion  consisted  in  applying 
the  condiment,  by  dipping  the  fingers  into  a  can  of  oil  up  to  tho 
knuckles,  and  letting  it  drop  off  upon  the  cakes  from  the  finger  ends, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  measure  allowed  to  a  batch  for  one  personu 
My  appetite  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  sight — ^my  captain  doing  tbe 
eAting. 

It  is  presumable,  however,  that  the  man's  hand  was  clean  at  tin 
time,  but,  such  is  the  natural  color  of  the  skin  that  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  whether  it  is  defiled  or  undefiled.  But  if  it  had  been  as  clean  s& 
soap  and  water  could  make  it,  it  must  have  been  a  pretty  hard  neces- 
sity to  overcome  my  fastidiousness. 

It  should  be  noted  here,  that  here  and  there  a  commercial  place  like 
thi$,  presents  a  very  different  aspect  from  the  agricultural  villages 
generally,  which  aro  so  frequent  upon  the  bank* of  the  Nile. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

l(/)nhs  of  EleiiheiaSj  of  Beni  Hassm,  and  Surnt.  ^ 

Twenty  miles  a})ove  Esne,  on  the  eastern  bank,  we  arrived  at  "th© 
tombs  of  El-Cab,"  sometimes  called  the  "  Grottoes  of  Eleitheias^* 
which,  like  those  of  Thebes,  consist  of  excavations  in  the  mountain 
rock.  The  paintings  in  these  tombs  are  extremely  fresh  and  vivid^ 
the  colors,  for  the  most  part,  possessing  all  their  original  brilliancy, 
undi  aimed  by  the  dust  of  time.  Curiosity  has  been  centered  upon  tlwiii 
more  especially,  as  furnishing,  beyond  those  of  any  other  lo<Sality, 
representations  of  the  rural  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Here  are 
found  the  various  scenes  of  domestic  life,  the  labors,  and  sports  of  the 
field,  the  implements  and  products  of  agriculture,  processes  of  manii- 
facture,  fishing,  fowling,  banqueting,  funeral  processions,  &c.,  &C., 
minutely  and  faithfully  delineated.  And  the  remarkable  fact  is  thus 
developed,  that  in  many  things  these  people  are  just  where  they  were 
thirty  centuries  ago,  and  that  in  others  they  have  retrograded,  while  , 
they  have  advanced  in  nothing. 

Let  us  enter  one  of  the  largest  apartments — upon  a  chair  richly 
adorned,  is  seated  the  .master  of  the  house  and  his  wife,  in  costly  ap- 
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parel,  with  a  monkey  and  basket  of  grapes  at  their  feet,  while  there 
appear  to  be  near  them  a  large  number  of  guests  sitting  in  towb,  men 
and  women,  each  with^the  lotus  flower  in  one  hand,  evidently  assem- 
bled  upon  some  festive  occasion,  as  some  of  the  attendants  are  passing 
refreshments  to  them.  There  are  tables  loaded  with  viands,  and  the 
occasion  is  enlivened  with  the  presence  of  musicians  and  dancera. 
One  lady  is  play^iiig  upon  the  harp,  another  upon  what  seems  a  flute, 
and  four  are  dancing,  one  of  whom  apart  from  the  rest,  holds  a  dag- 
ger in  each  hand. 

Next  the  master  is  seen  walking,  accompanied  by  his  servants,  one 
of  whom  carries  a  chair,  another  a  mat,  and  a  third  a  water  pot — ^he 
seems  to  be  going  to  the  field  where  his  laborers  are  at  work,  and 
where  they  are  seen  hoeing,  plowing,  rolling  and  sowing,  reaping,  har- 
vesting, threshing,  winnowing,  carrying  the  grain  to  the  granary,  and 
from  the  granary  to  the  boat.  Mules,  asses,  oxen,  cows,  sheep  and 
goats,  are  seen  in  an  enclosure  near  by.  We  see  fishermen  with  their 
nets,  and  fowlers  with  their  game,  and  also  the  process  of  dressing 
and  curing  both  fish  and  fowl. 

And  here  is  a  field  of  flax,  and  laborers  are  employed  in  harvesting 
it,  pulling  it  up  by  tl^e  roots,  binding  it  in  bundles,  and  combing  it^ 
just  as  1  saw  them  do  it  in  Alexandria.  Ship  building  is  also  going  on, 
and  sailing  parties  are  to  be  seen.  And  there  is  a  funeral  procession, 
moving  in  all  the  pompous  ceremonial  which  a  fruitful  superstition 
marshals  around  the  dead,  &c.,  &c. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  tombs  that  pierce  the  mountain 
chains,  which  wall  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Wherever  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  town  are  discovered,  the  mountain  ledge  back  of  it  is 
found  to  be  occupied  by  the  chamber*  of  the  dead,  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  where  the  deceased  were  surrounded  with  the  objects  in  whioh 
they  most  delighted  when  living,  some  placed  by  their  side,  and  even 
within  the  coffin-lid,  and  others  portrayed  upon  the  walls. 

At  Beni  Hassau,  some  two  degrees  South  of  Cairo,  on  the  East 
bank  of  the  Nile,  I  visited  as  I  came  along,  one  of  these  "  cities  of  the 
dead,"  occupying  the  interior  of  a  ledge  in  the  rear  of  the  town  for 
more  than  a  mile.  Some  of  the  tombs  there  are  scarcely  excelled  for 
magnificence  by  any  in  Egypt,  being  immensely  large,  a'single  apart- 
ment measuring  sixty  feet  in  length,  nearly  the  same  in  width,  and 
forty  in  height,  ornamented  with  columns  formed  in  imitation  of  three 
palm  branches  tied  together,  which  is  the  ancient  Egyptian  style.  It 
is  a  paragon  of  grandeur  and  taste,  being  adorned  with  a  portico  sus- 
tained by  huge  fluted  columns,  all  standing  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
native  mountain  rock,  and  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Nile.     From 
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this  another  apartmen}  is  entered  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  the 
roof  of  which  is  cut  into  arches,  which  rest  upon  massive  fluted  col- 
umns, also  a  part  of  the  mountain  rock,  presenting  a  spectacle  of  great 
beauty  and  grandeur.  These  grottoes  are  famous  for  having  been 
taken  possession  of  by  holy  hermits  in  early  christian  times,  who  thus 
entombed  themselves  alive. 

The  paintings,  however,  though  they  yield  to  none  in  interest,  are 
not  in  as  good  a  state  of  preservation  as  those  of  Thebes  and  Eleithe- 
ias,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  nor  are  they,  like  them,  laid  upon  reliefs. 
Still  they  are  distinct,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  out  the 
scenes  and  events  they  represent. 

A  large  space  is  here  devoted  to  the  representation  of  gymnastic 
exercises,  such  as  wrestling,  jumping,  tumbling,  fencing,  and  such  like 
feats  of  agility,  which  served  to  develope  the  muscular  strength,  and 
which  seem  to  have  been  a  common  pastime.  Here  too  were  repre- 
sented all  sorts  of  domestic  animals,  as  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  cattle, 
<Sz;c.,  and  of  jihe  latter  there  were  four  varieties,  viz :  hump-backed, 
long  horns,  short  horns,  and  hornless,  and  all  with  finely  turned  forms. 
In  one  instance,  there  was  quite  a  drove  of  them,  which  seemed  des- 
tined for  sacrifice.  Quite  a  variety  of  birds  and  fishes  are  also  deline- 
ated. 

It  was  quite  a  little  spectacle  to  me  to  see  an  ox  brought  upon  his 
knees  by  an  arrow  which  had  pierced  his  scull,  having  just  sped  its 
way  from  the  bow  of  the  archer,  as  I  had  not  conceived  it  possible, 
that  so  humble  a  missile  could  do  such  execution.  In  another  instance, 
the  pate  of  a  stag  was  thus  pierced,  and  several  others  were  lying  pros- 
trate, which  had  been  brought^  down  by  the  same  means. 

Boats  and  pleasure  parties,  and  musical  instruments,  were  also  to 
be  seen  here,  one  of  the  latter  resembling  the  accordeon.  But  one  of 
the  most  interesting  representations,  was  that  of  the  weaver  at  his 
loom,  which  was  fastened  to  four  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  him- 
self being  seated  upon  that  part  of  the  web  which  was  finished,  and 
which  is  checked  with  yellow  and  green. 

At  Siout,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  situated  perhaps  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  below  Thebes,  I  had  another  ramble  among  the  tombs, 
as  I  came  along.  The  mountain  ledge  two  miles  back  of  the  town  is 
covered  with  these  tombs,  but,  although  the  paintings  are  somewhat 
obliterated,  and  their  interior  choked  with  rubbish,  like  the  catecombs 
of  Alexandria,  still  they  present  features  of  great  interest.  The  apart- 
ments, saloons,  as  they  have  been  called,  are  very  large,  and  were  not 
only  studded  with  columns  adorned  with  painting  and  sculpture,  but 
burnished  with  gold,  which  still  glitters  from  the  ceiling.     The  porches 
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ure  all  covered  with  hieroglyphics  of  most  delicate  workmanship,  and 
and  sufficient  in  extent  to  fill  many  an  ample  volume,  in  the  large 
apartn^ents  numerous  recesses  are  cut  for  graves. 

These  tombs  appear  to  penetrate  the  mountain,  story  above  story, 
%nd  the  outer  apartments  seem  to  lead  to  interior  chambers,  far  into 
4he  bowels  of  the  mountain,  but  1  found  it  impossible  to  get  beyond 
the  first  tier  of  rooms,  by  re^ison  of  the  obstructions.  The  paintings, 
though  they  have  lost  much  of  their  original  brilliancy,  are  still  quite 
legibly  distinct,  but  I  ctmnot  go  further  bito  detail. 

It  should  be  added,  that  many  of  these  sepulchral  chambers  were 
consecrated  to  the  remains  of  embalmed  sacred  animals,  as  bulls,  croc- 
odiles, birds,  &c.,  particularly  the  Ibis.  In  one  instance,  an  entire 
series  of  mountain  excavations  is  occupied  by  those  of  the  «TOCodile 
^lone. 


ohaptp:k  xxxji. 

Tlie  Great  Temple  of  hk^ou, — TIte.  Religion  of  the  Ancitnt  E^pfptiaw. 

Taking  leave  of  the  grottoes  of  Eleitheias,  a  propitious  breeze 
30on  bore  us  to  Edfou,  the  Appolinopolis  M^gna  of  the  Greeks, 
twenty  miles  higher  up.  And  here  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  to 
be  seen  in  Egypt,  presented  itself  to  view, — a  spectacle  indjeed  which 
bas  no  rival,  in  kind,  in  this  land  of  wonders.  It  is  a  pyramidal  pro- 
pylon  to  a  temple,  consisting  of  two  towers,  one  on  ojwh  side  of  the 
gate-way,  each  of  which  is  one  hundred  feet  by  thirty  at  the  base, 
^d  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  (connected  over  the  gate- 
way just  enough  to  form  a  frame  for  the  doors.  The  two  towers 
diminish  gradually  as  they  ascend,  and  at  the  top  are  about  eighty  feet 
by  twenty. 

This  towering  fragment  rose  unexpectedly,  and  with  singular  effect, 
upon  my  view,  several  miles  across  the  plain,  as  l-appro^hed.  Nor 
<}id  my  wonder  cease  as  I  drew  near.  It  has  more  the  appearance  of 
^  impregnable  fortress,  than  of  a  gate-way  to  a  temple.  Indeed,  as 
a  pefuge,  it  is  totally  inaccessible.  To  each  tower  there  is  a  stair- 
case, of  160  steps,  leading  to  spacious  apartments  hi  the  interior,  and 
when  the  small  passage-way  at  the  bottom  is  closed,  the  safety  of  the 
occupant  is  sealed  against  intrusion. 

Th^  temple  to  which  this  propylou  leads,  is  one  of  the  larger  ^Iin«g, 
1^  is. about  500  feet  long  by  more  than  200  wide,  and  is  probably  in 
1^  bettei^  state  of  preservation  ^than  any  other  of  equal  dimensions  in 
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Egypt."  Passing  the  gate- way,  1  entered  an  open  court,  of  spaci<>us 
dimensions,  surrounded  with  very  large  columns,  about  forty  in  num- 
ber, with  antique  capitals  of  rare  beauty,  forming  a  portico,  or  gallery 
all  around.  Beyond  this  was  another  large  apai*traent  thickly  studded 
with  columns  of  still  more  massive  dimensions,  many  of  them  sur- 
mounted  by  palm  leaf  capitals.  But  for  their  gigantic  dimensions,  they 
would  bear  no  unapt  resemblance  to  a  grove  of  the  date  palm.  But 
this  apartment  is  nearly  choked  up  with  rubbish,  and  only  a  partial 
view  of  it  can  /be  obtained. 

This  temple  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  extraneous  to  itself,  six  or 
eight  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  whole,  temple,  enclosing  wall,  and 
propylon,  are  covered  all  over,  without  and  within,  with  figures*  of 
men,  gods,  beasts,  birds  and  creeping  things. 

The  figures  of  men  (carved  in  outline)  are  of  more  gigantic  dimen- 
sions than  are  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  Egypt,  being  not  less  than 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  of  muscular  proportions.  Their  appearance 
is  in  harmony  with  these  stupendous  remains,  and  one  can  hardly  help 
thinking  that  they  were  the  men  to  build  them. 

The  birds,  beasts  and  "  creeping  things',"  are  on  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, being  most  elaborately  wrought  into  minute  figures,  as  hiero- 
glyphic symbols,  and  they  are  highly  ornamental  to  the  edifice. 

There  is  no  computing  the  expense  of  such  a  temple, — an  age  would 
scarcely  suffice  to  complete  it,  and  a  whole  generation  of  slave  sub- 
jects must  be  taxed  in  its  erection.  Wonderful  indeed  must  have 
been  the  devotion  of  the  ancient  'Egyptians  to  their  idol  gods. 

From  the  earliest  ages  to  which  their  monumental  records  extend, 
the  ancient  Egyptians  appear  .to  have  been  pre-eminently  a  religious 
people.  Of  this,  the  gigantic  remains  I  have  described,  furnish  abun- 
dant testimony.  *  And  their  religion  appears  to  ha,ve  been  of  the  aus- 
terest  kind,  for  while  the  number  and  magnificence  of  their  temples 
were  such  as  almost  to  exceed  belief,  not  a  theatre,  circus,  amphithe- 
atre^ or  the  vestige  of  one,  as  1  have  observed,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  country,  nothing  but  temples,  temples,  temples !  The  only 
remains  which  show  any  appearance  of  having  been  devoted  to 
amusement,  as  I  have  said, — consist  of  traces  of  what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  race  course  at  Thebas.  How  difterent  from  the  remains 
of  most  other  ancient  nations.  What  a  contrast  do  they  present  to 
those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  whose  theatres,  circuses  and  am- 
phitheatres constituted  the  leading  characteristic  ? 

Thus  it  was  with  them  as  pagans,  and,  in  transferring  their  regards 
from  one  god  to  another,  or  from  many  to  one,  the  same  characteris- 
'tic  is  strongly  developed.     During  the  palmy  days  of  Christianity, 
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Egypt  stood  conspicuous  for  examples  of  exalted  piety.  And  here 
too,  it  was,  that  the  true  religion  first  degenerated  into  arrant  super- 
stition, and  the  austerities  of  monastic  life  were  engrafted  upon  it. 
Anthony,  a  young  peasant  of  Upper  Egypt,  was  the  first  monk,  and 
established  the  first  monastic  institution.  Afler  passing  some  years 
among  the  tombs  of  Thebas,  he  advanced  three  days  journey  into  the 
Eiastern  desert,  and  took  up  his  abode  upon  Mount  Colzim,  where  he 
lived  in  seclusion,  practising  tiie  most  rigid  austerities  to  the  end  of 
his  long  life  of  105  years.  His  e^cample  was  soon  followed  by  mul- 
titudes throughout  Egypt,  and  the  infection  soon  spread  over  all 
Christendom ;  a  system  of  penance  was  thus  gradually  substituted  for 
faith  and  good  works,  and  for  this  paganism  had  prepared  the  way. 

The  religion  of  Mohammed  consists  entirely  in  observances,  in 
meats  and  drinks,  saying  a  certain  number  of  prayers  each  day,  &c, 
&c.,  the  prescriptions  of  the  Koran  extending  to  the  minutpst  actions 
of  life,  leaving  nothing  to  the  spontaneous  homage  of  the  h   irt 

But  in  the  performance  of  this  routine  these  people  are  r  nctiously 
exact,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  seriousness  of  their  (i  ^votions.  I 
have  never  witnessed  so  much  seriousness  in  our  Christ'.ai  .urches, 
jis  1  have  seen  manifested  in  a  Mohammedan  Mosque,  by  the  devotees 
of  the  Koran,  under  the  dehision  that  they  were  thus  working  out 
their  salvation.  Five  times  a  day  they  are  called  to  prayers  by  the 
public  crier,  antl  whatever  their  engagement  at  the  time,  it  is  aban- 
doned at  once  for  the  higher  duties  of  religion.  And  w^'>rever  they 
happen  to  be,  when  the  time  of  prayer  arrives,  upon  a  journey,  or  in 
circumstances  which  render  it  inconvenient  to  enter  a  mosque,  and 
whoever  may  be  present,  they  at  once  set  themselves  ir  order  for* 
their  devotions,  prefacing  the  performance  by  the  audible  announce- 
ment (witli  the  face  toward  Mecca)  of  their  intention  to  bow  down  to 
the  earth  before  God  a  certain  number  of  times.  Then,  with  the  &oe 
still  toward  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  they  commence  and  go  through 
with  the  ceremony,  bowing  upon  the  knees  and  touching  the  earth 
with  the  forehead,  rising  to  their  feet,  turning  the  head  to  whisper  to 
angels  over  the  shoulder,  holding  the  thumbs  to  the  ears  with  the 
hands  spread  like  wings,  again  bowing  to  the  earth,  and  so  on,  repeat- 
ing the  process  over  and  over  again,  for  a  considerable  time.  I  have 
seen  the  operation  performed  upon  the  steam-boat,  in  the  midst  <rf  a 
crowd,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  beneath  a  palm-tree,  the  per 
former  going  through  with  his  evolutions  in  apparent  unconsdousness 
of  their  being  any  one  near  him.  When  their  devotions  are  per 
formed  in  a  mosque,  a  mat  is  spread  for  the  purpose ;  upon  the  steam- 
boat, the  outer  garment  was  used  instead. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
The  Camp  Meeting — Trouble  in  our  own  Camp — The  Druggists  Clerk., 

An  opportunity  was  afforded  us,  while  we  were  encamped  in  the 
breaks  of  the  Skunk  River,   of  attending  one   of  these  gatherings. 
The  party  turned  out  to  a  man,  and  with  a  full  load  the  little  mules 
gallop  Ajd  over  hill  and  dell,   in  the   direction   of  the  encampment. 
There  vas  an  occasional  unloading,  however,  as  the  driver  drew  up  at 
tiie  foot,vf  some  steep  hill,  and  called  out,  "  pile  out,"  or,  at  the  top 
of  si ,.     precipitous  descent,  where  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  rail  be- 
tween the  wheels  to  prevent  the  wagon  from  running  over  the  team. 
Arriving  a  little  before  dusk,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  meeting,  we 
fastened  our  team  to  a  tree,  among  some  hundred  or  more  others,  and 
proceeded  to  the  premises.     The  meeting  was  held  in  a  small  grove 
of  oaks,,^nd  had  then  been  in  operation  some  three  or  four  weeks. 
Rough  S'-w»ts  of  oak  boards  and  slabs  were  listened  among  the  trees, 
covering  an  acre  or  more  6f  ground,  through  which  were  left  suitable 
aisles  for  passage.     Around  the  outside,  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet  apai  t,  were  built  small  platforms,  about  four  feet  high,  and  cov- 
ered with  earth.     Upon  these,  fires  were  built  for  furnishing  light.    In 
front  was  built  a  small  shanty  of  rough  boards,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  preachers,  the  back  part  answering  for  a  kitchen  and  reception 
room,  and  the  front  divided  into  two  stories,  the  lower  one  occupied 
by  berths,  afler  the  steamboat  fashion,  and  the  upper  one,  which  was 
entered  from  the  outside,  being  open  in  front,  was  furnished  witli   a 
bench  on  the  back,  and  a  shelf  extending  across  the  front,  and  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  a  pulpit.     The  whole  area  was  enclosed  by  a 
circle  of  tents  and  temporary  shanties,  occupied  by  families  who  had 
come  from  a  distance  and  made  a  permanent  stay  of  it.      An  open 
hiuided  hospitality  is  extended  by  these  occupants  in  the  way  of  lod^s^ 
ing  for  the  night,  to  those  who  wish  to  tarry  for  the  next  day's  servi- 
ces. ,  Theit"  kindness  is  sometimes  abused  by  malicious  or  miHchievous 
persons,  but  they  do  not  oflen  weary  in  well  doing. 

Tte  time  had  not  arrived  for  the  opening  of  services,  but  little 
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knots  were  collected  lieri^  aii<l  there,  engjiged  in  singing  and  prayer. 
The  contending  voices  thus  engaged  created  not  a  little  confusion,  as 
each  prayed  and  sung  entirely  independent  of  others.  The  hymns 
were  such  as  liave  been  used  from  time  immemorial  on  such  occasions, 
and  no  others.  They  consist  of  curious  medleys  of  words  strung  to- 
gether, abounding  in  rhapsody,  interlarded  throughout  with  "  Gi^ry, 
llalleluya,"  *S:c..  sung  entirely  from  memory. 

Presently  the  sound  of  a  horn  blown  with  tremendous  vigor  by  a 
reverend  gcnthman  who* occupied  the  pulpit,  interrupted  the  private 
proceedings,  nu\  called  in  the  stragglers  to  service.  The  discourse 
was  plain,  prtu'tic^d,  and  to  the  point,  portraying  vividly  the  trials  and 
sufferings  of  our  Savior  on  earth,  his  wondrous  love  and  condescen- 
sion, his  infinite  meekness,  his  forbearance  with  his  persecutors,  and 
love  for  a  dying  world. 

lie  commenced  in  a  calm  tone  and  subdued  manner.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, he  waxed  warm  with  his  subject,  and  his  whole  action  was 
pervaded  by  his  excited  feelings.  His  face  was  bathed  in  a  torrent  of 
tears,  as  with  choked  utterance  and  touching  pathos,  he  described  the 
death  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  struggle  in  the  garden,  the  trial  and 
condemnation,  the  insults  and  buffetings  of  his  persecutors,  and  finally 
the  crucifixion,  were  portrayed  with  terrible  force  and  energy.  His 
audience  were  bathed  in  tears,  convulsed  with  agony.  Men  wrung 
their  hands,  rocked  to  and  fro,  and  groaned  aloiid  ;  women  clasped 
each  other  in  their  arms,  and  sank  upon  the  ground  with  shrieks  and 
wailings  that  were  piteous  to  hear.  The  excitement  was  intense.  Not 
a  soul  in  the  assembly  that  w^a^  not  ready  to  rush  at  his  bidding  to  the 
altar,  and  prostrate  itself  in  the  dust  in  remorse  and  contrition.  But 
he  was  not  ready  for  that.  Tlie  terrible,  retribution  that  was  in 
store  for  those  who  refused  to  aecept  the  means  of  salvation  offered 
now  became  his  theme.  *  lie  denounced,  in  tones  of  thunder,  the  guilty 
wretch  who  was  so  presumptuous  as  to  oppose  his  will  to  the  divine 
authority,  and  to  reject  the  oftered  boon.  He  called  God  to  witness  that 
there  stood  before  him.  that  night,  many,  very  many,  who  were  steel- 
ing their  hearts  in  dire  rebellion  against  all  his  commands.  He  de- 
scribed the  fiery  torments  of  hell,  the  wailings  of  the  damned ;  and, 
as  he  strode  to  and  fro  in  his  narrow  pulpit,  he  threw  his  arms  about^ 
tossed  his  head  in  wild  confusion,  and  in  hoarse  tones  invoked  the 
direst  wrath  of  Almighty  God  upon  the  sinners  who  refused  to  obey 
his  call.  His  audience  were  hushed  in  silence  and  horror.  They 
stood  aghast  at  the  terrible  revelations  made  to  them,  and  horror 
stricken  at  the  vileness  of  their  own  hearts,  and  the  awful  punishment 
awaiting  them.     Most  of  them  had  risen  in  their  places,  and  as  the 
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preacher  paused,  aud  then  raising  his  arms  high  above  his  head, 
and  shouted,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  speaking,  and  inarticulate  with 
passion,  "  Come !  come  to  Jesus  !  Come  to  the  arms  of  an  all  for- 
giving God !  Now  is  the  accepted  time !  Oh,  grieve  not  the  spirit 
away  ! "  The  audience  rushed  with  one  accord  to  the  open  space  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  and  fell  upon  their  knees,  grovelled  in  the  dust, 
and  rolled  in  convulsions  upon  the  earth.  The  scene  was  terrible  be- 
yond description.  The  groans,  cries  and  wailings  of  these  despairing 
souls  were  intermingled  with  the  loud  voice  of  prayer  from  the  min- 
isters who  had  descended  and  were  kneeling  among  them,  and  the  tri- 
umphant voice  of  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  entreaty  and  denunciation, 
joined  in  by  older  members,  while  here  and  there  was  raised  above 
the  crowd  a  haggard  face  with  streaming  eyes  and  dishevelled  hair, 
peering  wildly  into  the  black  sky  above. 

The  speaker  continued  his  denunciations  from  the  pulpit,  though 
almost  exhausted  with  his  efforts.  Nothing  was  needed  to  complete 
the  babel  of  sounds.  1  stood  in  an  elevated  position,  where  I  sur- 
veyed the  whole  scene  with  a  mingled  fettling  of  awe  and  horror. 
T\iQ  fires  had  burnt  low,  and  the  light  thrown  over  the  scene  was  pale 
and  indistinct.  It  flickered  upon  the  white  tents,  and,  further  on, 
upon  the  dark  foliage  of  the  trees  and  their  frightened  denizens.  An 
owl  sliouted  a  dismal  "'  too-whoo,  too-whoo,"  and  the  night  hawks 
swooped  down  into  the  circle  with  a  wild  scream,  and  up'  into  the 
darkness.  It  was  an  impressive  scene,  and  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

But,  to  return  to  our  quarters :  our  cook  was  a  snappish  and  irri- 
table old  fellow,  making  himself  the  mark  for  all  the  surplus  fun  and 
practical  joking  in  the  camp,  but  the  boys  carried  it  a  little  too  far 
one  morning,  and' "  Old  Spoons"  shouldered  his  equipage,  consisting  of 
a  tin  camp-kettle  and  an  iron  spoon,  and  left  us  "  in  the  lurch."  We 
tried  cooking  l)y  turns,  but  the  bread  was  lead,  the  game  spoiled  in 
cooking,  and  everything  covered  with  dirt  and  grease.  Old  Spoons 
had  us.  We  tried  to  coax  him  back,  and  tried  to  buy  him  back,  but 
he  saw  our  miseiy  and  laughed  at  us,  enjoying  his  revenge.  Finally, 
in  desperation,  we  engaged  a  young  scion  from  the  Sucker  State,  who 
came  traveling  by  our  camp  with  a  bundle  on  his  shoulder,  and  who 
said  he  could  cook.  He  was  forthwith  christened  "  Sucker,"  and  set 
to  work.  His  first  meal  would  defy  description.  It  was  a  conglom- 
erated mass  of  bacon,  squirrel,  quail,  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  &c., 
the  predominant  quality  being  pepper  and  vinegar — a  perfect  "  olla 
podrida,"  and  all  served  up  in  a  big  dish  pan.  This  he  called  a  "stew." 
We  rose  from  the  table,  or  rather  from  the  camp  chest,  indignant  and 
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disgusted,  and  voted  the  cook  a  humbug,  giving  him,  as  a  punishment, 
the  eating  of  the  mass  he  had  concocted.  He  seemed  in  nowise  dis- 
pleased at  this,  but  seated  himself  and  never  ceased  eating  till  the  last 
mouthful  had  disappeared.  Still  we  concluded  to  keep  him,  as  the 
least  of  two  evils.  We  could  make  him  useftil  as  a  guard  over  the 
camp  in  our  absence,  and  in  chopping  wood,  &c.'  Now  the  post  of 
guard  was  no  sinecure,  for  the  prairies  are  full  of  hogs  in  a  wild  state, 
that  fear  neither  man  nor  beast,  and  they  had  blockaded  our  camp, 
and  seized  everything  they  could  lay  hold  of.  " Sucker  "  enteredinto 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  with  determination,  and  established  a  reputa- 
tion worthy  of  the  cause,  in  his  many  combats  with  these  land  sharks. 
He  would  bound  from  his  bed  at  all  times  of  the  night,  and,  rushing 
into  the  open  air,  scatter  the  hogs  with  a  wild,  unearthly  yell,  that 
seemed  like  Pandemonium  broke  loose,  flying  away  into  the  open 
prairie  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  the  hogs  ahead  with  ears  laid  back 
and  tails  straightened  to  the  race.  The  yells  of  the  boy,  the  cries  of  . 
the  animals,  and  sound  of  many  feet  trampling  in  contrast  to  the  sol- 
emn, deathlike  stillness  of  the  prairies,  awoke  a  scene  hardly  equalled 
except  in  Pandemonium  itself. 

It  was  nearly  an  equal  match.  Both  parties  were  gifted  witii  de- 
termination and  energy,  both  determined  to  conquer,  and  as  it  finally 
ended,  the  hogs  were  too  much  for  "  Sucker." 

Being  not  far  from  camp,  one  day  my  attention  was  attracted  -by  a 
great  uproar  in  that  direction.  Looking  up,  1  saw  enough  to  attract 
my  curiosity,  and  sat  down  to  watch  the  scene.  The  cooking  tent 
was  open  at  both  ends,  and  closed  at  the  sides ;  in  the  centre  of  it 
stood  our  redoubtable  cook,  like  a  tiger  at  bay,  and  on  each  side  of 
him  at  the  ends  of  the  tent,  a  drove  of  hogs,  wild  and  furious  at  their 
baffled  efforts  to  get  at  the  provision.  *•  Sucker "  presented  an  un- 
daunted front,  and  used  his  lungs  with  a  power  that  seemed  to  wake 
slumbering  sounds,  that  made  even  the  prairies  echo.  He  bounded 
from  side  to  side,  and  yelled  like  a  demon.  Holding  a  huge  butcher- 
knife  in  one  Jiand,  and  a  fork  in  the  other,  he  would  cut  a  hog  across 
the  nose  with  the  one.  and  plunge  the  other  up  to  the  handle  into  him, 
and  leave  it  sticking  there,  and  then,  snatching  another  fork  would 
serve  the  next  one  the  same  way.  He  fought  long  and  desperately, 
but  human  Strength  could  not  h6ld  out  against  such  fearful  odds.  His 
energy  flagged  and  the  hogs  waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer.  The  hot  water 
was  all  gone,  the  forks  were  sticking  in  all  directions  in  the  backs  of 
the  hogs,  and  he  had  nothing  left  but  his  good  knife,  and  what  could 
he  do  against  so  many  ?  Gradually  they  closed  in  upon  him,  and, 
making  a  sudden  rush  all  together,  they  tripped  up  his  heels,  and  ill 
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was  over.  "  Sucker  "  went  down  with  a  defiant  yell,  and,  for  a  few 
minutes,  all  was  confusion  and  dust.  A  glimpse  might  be  got  occa- 
sionally of  the  hero,  now  on  top,  and  now  under  a  hog,  fighting  to  the 
last,  fighting  for  dear  life,  defeated  but  not  conquered,  for  still  his  de- 
fiant yell  could  be  heard  smothered  by  the  noise  of  the  conflict.  Re- 
doubtable "  Sucker  " !  Well  did  he  bear  himself  in  the  trying  hour ! 
At  last  he  emerged  from  the  fight,  ignominiously  it  is  true,  for  he  was 
rolled  out  by  the  snout  of  an  enormous  old  porker,  w^hen,  picking 
himself  up,  he  walked  slowly  to  the  sleeping  tent,  and  pulled  out  his 
bundle,  slung  it  over  his  shoulder,  and  turned  to  take  one  look  at  his 
,  conquerors  who  were  feasting  themselves  on  our  provisions.  Proudly 
he  turned  his  back  upon  them,  and  walked  away.  Ever  and  anon  the 
wind  brought  back  his  yell,  clear,  wild  and  ringing.  Unconquerable 
pluck  to  the  last.  'Twas  the  last  we  ever  saw  of  him ;  his  brave 
heart  could  not  brook  the  sight  of  the  place  of  his  defeat,  and  he  left 
us,  without  calling  for  his  wages. 

With  another  rather  amusing  incident,  I  will  conclude  this  paper. 
Wishing  to  procure  some  sugar  of  lead  as  a  remedy  for  poison  that  I 
had  caught  in  the  woods,  I  called  at  a  small  drug  store  in  the  village 

of  W .     The  proprietor  was  absent  on  a  trip  to  "  York  "  for 

"  goodsy"  but  in  his  substitute  1  recognized  an  old  backwoodsman, 
through  whose  farm  we  had  run  sundry  railroad  surveys  not  long  be- 
fore. He  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  a  "  Hawkey e;"  tall,  gaunt,  &c.^ 
and  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  he  stood  before  me  with  his  pantaloons 
stuck  in  the  tops  of  his  boots,  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  his  hands 
in  his  breechfes  pockets,  looking  the  picture  of  border  independence. 
He  was  surrounded  by  as  motley  a  stock  of  drugs  as  ever  met  the 
eye  of  mortal,  a  few  pieces  of  calico,  a  barrel  or  two  of  sugar,  a  box 
of  tea,  and  a  bundle  of  axe  helves,  filled  the  foreground  of  the  picture, 
while  a  row  of  bottles  on  one  shelf,  and  patent  medicines,  warranted 
to  cure  the  ague  and  every  other  ill  to  which  th^  flesh  is  heir,  com- 
pleted the  stock  in  trade.  Hawkeye  watched  me,  as  I  surveyed  the 
stock  and  equipments,  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say  "You  don't 
beat  that  very  easy,  I  reckon.  You  don't  git  up  sich  doins  as  them  in 
yer  country  villages.  No  sir-ee."  I  quietly  inquired  for  the  article 
I  wished  to  purchase,  and  received  for  answer  very  briefly  and  concise- 
ly spoken  "I  reckon,"  and  squaring  himself  around  to  face  the 
shelves,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  row  of  bottles,  being  evidently 
in  a  quandary  as  to  where  to  find  the  article  in  question,  yet  not  wish- 
ing to  "  let  on  "  as  the  universal  saying  is  in  Iowa. 

He  made  sundry  dives  at  various  queer  shaped  bottles,  and  brought 
them  forth  for  examination,  managing  very  shrewdly  to  find  out  from 
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me  that  it  was  not  what  I  wanted,  without  seeming  to  betray  his  own 
ignorance.  Some  kind  friend  of  his  who  seemed  to  be  "posted  up  " 
on  the  subject,  informed  him  that  the  bottle  or  jar  would  be  marked 
Acetate  of  Lead,  consequently  as  earch  was  instituted  for  "Acetate  of 
Lead."  Each*  and  every  bottle,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  row,  was 
taken  down  and  spelt  out  letter  by  letter,  but  still  no  sugar  of  lead 
was  produced.  My  friend  was  at  last  nonplussed,  and  owned  up  that 
he  did  not  know  sugar  of  lead  from  arsenic,  which  was  a  doubtful 
state  of  things  for  a  druggist's  clerk.  lie  said,  however,  that  he  had 
used  some  once  to  cure  sore  eyes,  and  thought  he  knew  how  it  smelt, 
and  as  a  last  effort,  had  recourse  to  his  nasal  organs.  The  scene  was 
becoming  amusing,  and  I  watched  it  with  interest.  He  entered  mto 
the  search  with  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of  a  Yankee.  Coriim'encing 
once  more  at  the  beginning  of  the  row  he  smelt  his  way  through.  All 
went  well  for  a  while,  though  he  made  some  long  faces  at  the  various 
compounds  he  encountered,  until  he  arrived  at  a  large  glass  jar  of 
ammonia,  more  commonly  called  hartshorn.  He  had  by  this  time 
become  warmed  up  by 'his  long  and  .fruitless  search,  and  seenaed  de- 
termined to  surmount  all  difficulties  or  die  in  the  attempt.  His  eye 
flashed  as  he  seized  the  big  jar,  he  held  it  off,  and  looked  at  it  with  a 
triumphant  glance  that  seemed  to  cry,  "  Eureka !"  I  have  found  it !  he 
snatched  off  the  lid,  thrust  his  nose  deep  into  the  fragrant  vessel,'«nd 
— a  snort  that  a  wild  buffalo  might  be  supposed  to  make,  followed. 
Down  to  uie  floor  went  the  jar,  and  over  the  counter  went  Hawkeye, 
commencing  a  series  of  leaping,  rolling  and  tumbling  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  a  circus  performer,  blowing  at  his  nose,  giving  forth 
tremendous  snorts,  and  demolishing  everything  in  his  way.  The 
fumes  from  the  broken  jar  drove  us  out  of  doors,  and  I  left  him  sit- 
ting on  a  post,  alternately  eyeing  the  door  and  clearing  his  olfactory. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


At  the  death  of  his  master  he  was  made  free.  He  Had  resided  at 
Washington  twenty  years,  and  was  keeping  a  livery  sttible,  at  which 
business  he  was  doing  pretty  well.  He  owned  five  horses,  two  hacks, 
a  fine  buggy,  and  eighty  acres  of  land  lying  near  the  town. 

He  was  married,  but  his  wife  was  a  slave ;  her  master  resided  seven 
miles  from  the  village.  He  had  five  children ;  but  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  they  were  all  slaves.  Before  he  was  married,  the  owner  of  his 
wife  told  him  if  he  married  the  girl  he  would  free  her  at  his  death. 
But  says  he,  her  master  is  dead,  and  "  some  how  my  wife  is  yet  a 
slave,  and  my  children  are  slaves.  I  do  not  think  they  do  quite  right. 
Her  present  owner  says  he  will  set  her  free  one  of  these  days ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  he  was  not  a  goin'  to  do  it.  But  then  my  wife  is 
only  a  house  servant — ^she  has  pretty  easy  times,  and  none  of  my 
children  have  to  work  in  the  field." 

About  ten  miles  from  town  we  overtook  an  emigrant  wagon  broken. 
Some  time  before  I  reached  the  spot,  I  heard  the  wailings  and  moan- 
ings  of  a  person  in  deep  distress.  As  I  approached  I  saw  a  woman  in 
the  wildest  state  of  excitement,  making  the  most  piteous  cries  and 
lamentations.  From  the  husband,  a  good  easy  soul,  I  ascertained, 
that  the  hind  axletree  of  the  wagon  had  broken,  and  in  its  fall,  had 
caught  their  child,  a  little  girl  of  ten  summers,  beneath  it,  and  he  sup- 
posed she  was  dying.  When  Charles  stopped  the  "  hack,"  the  mother 
most  piteously  besought  me  for  aid,  to  save  her  child.  It  was  her 
"  twin,"  her  "  twin  child,"  and  she  "  could  not  leave  it."  Here  she 
would  burst  out  in  prayer  to  God,  in  the  most  inconsolable  grief  ahd 
agony  and  distress  of  mind,  asking  assistance. 

I  approached  a  heap  of  ragged  quilts  lying  on  the  ground.  After  ■ 
removing  many  thicknesses, — enough  to  have  smothered  an  uninjured 
person — I  discovered  the  object  of  my  search,  a  little  girl,  apparently 
in  some  pain,  but  certainly  not  in  as  dangerous  condition  as  imagined 
by  her  parents.  The  mother  came  near,  and  for  a  few  moments  con- 
sented to  be  sufficiently  calm  to  answer  a  few  questions ;  then  agaip 
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she  would  burst  forth  in  wild,  uid  really  quite  frantic  lam^itations,. 
beseeching  the  doctor,  as  she  called  me,  to  save  her  child  from  dying. 

From  the  examination  I  gave,  I  concluded  there  were  no  bones  bro- 
ken, and  no  cause  for  so  much  alarm.  Having  my  traveling  case  of 
medicines  with  me,  I  prepared  a  prescription,  and  with  the  direction 
of  free  applications  ol  cold  water  to  the  parts  affected,  I  took  my  leave^ 
in  the  full  belief  that  the  child  would  speedily  recover,  and  the  choicest 
blessings  their  grateful  hearts  could  conceive,  a  bounteous  heaven  was 
implored  to  shower  upon  my  head. 

Our  way  lay  over  much  such  country  as  I  have  described  to  you. 
In  the  course  of  three  hours  we  reached  Red  River,  at  a  ferry,  which  of 
late  has  become  somewhat  noted,  from  the  first,  that  it  is  the  place 
where  the  Cairo  and  Texas  road  will  probably  cross  that  stream. 

It  was  something  past  the  hour  of  mid  day,  when  I  came  in  sight  of 
ihi&  ferruginous  waters  of  that  much  noted  river.  The  early  break&st, 
cool  air  of  the  morning,  and  excitement  on  the  route,  all  tended  to 
sharpen  my  appetite,  which  at  most  times  may  be  considered  good. 
Travelers  in  this  latitude  at  this  season  of  the  year,  are  in»  the  habit  ot 
taking  no  meal  at  this  hour,  or  of  feeding  their  horses,  preferring  to 
make  their  drives  between  meals.  I  expected  to  have  done  so,  but  on 
reaching  the  ferry — finding  it  would  be  some  time  before  we  could 
cross,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  emigrants  in  advance  of  us — 
1  was  induced  to  return  from  the  bank  of  the  river  a  few  steps,  to  a 
bui\ding  where  I  had  observed  a  small  diamond  shaped  board,  on  the 
top  of  a  leaning  pole,  some  forty  feet  in  the  air,  with  the  significant 
marks  of  I  N  N  rudely  painted  thereon.  1  stepped  through  the  op^i 
casement,  and  was  met  by  a  red-headed  woman,  of  rather  slovenly 
appearance,  to  whom  I  addressed  the  inquiry  if  I  could  have  dinner 
served  in  a  few  moments,  as  1  did  not  wish  to  lose  my  turn  in  cross- 
ing the  river,  to  which  she  replied  "  I  reckon."  Dina,  the  waiting 
woman,  made  sundry  evolutions  and  quick  girations,  indicating  great 
haste ;  and  in  a  short  time  I  was  requested  to  take  a  seat,  for  dinner 
was  ready.  It  was  past  the  usual  hour,  the  cloth  was  still  spread,  and 
the  confused  remains  of  the  meal  upon  it. 

When  1  was  seated,  the  woman  first  addressed  asked  if  I  would  take 
a  bit  of  beef,  or  a  cut  from  the  roast  bear  meat.  I  took  the  latter,  and 
for  the  first  time  made  a  meal,  the  principal  part  of  which  was  from  a 
portion  of  old  bruin ;  for  really,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  was  but  little 
else  on  the  table — ^nothing  in  fact,  save  a  half  cooked  sweet  potatoe, 
and  a  half  baked  corn  meal  ash  cake,  all  of  which  I  relished  quite  welL 
Are  bears  plenty  in  these  parts,  1  inquired.  "There  are  a  heap  taken 
just  now,  but  sometimes  they  are  scarce,  and  then  the  people  suffer- 
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powerfully,"  was  the  reply.     Do  you  rely  upon  it  as  an  article  of 
food  1    *'  Some  years,  when  the  mast  is  good,  it  is  about  t^e  only  meat 
we  have." 

We  were  ferried  in  the  usual  way  of  crossing  Southern  streams.  A 
rope  is  stretched  across,  by  the  means  of  which  a  long  scow,  on  which 
the  freight  is  deposited,  is  pulled  over. 

Now  commenced  the  difficult  part  of  our  journey,  of  crossing  Red 
River  bottom,  sixteen  miles  through  the  cane-brakes.  For  some  dis- 
tance we  passed  on  ground  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  at  this  dry  sea- 
son, not  very  objectionable,  the  principal  impediment  arising  from 
large  projecting  roots  and  fallen  trees.  In  some  places,  however,  the 
cane  thickets  were  so  dense  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  got 
through.  The  road  wa^  but  very  imperfectly  cut  out,  at  best,  and 
in  many  instances  so  completely  blocked  up  with  prostrate  timber, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  cut  our  way  through  the  thicket,  while,  in 
others,  where  a  way  had  been  partially  cleared,  the  stubble  of  the  cane 
had  been  left  standing  six  or  eight  inches  high,  rendering  it  very  annoy- 
ing to  the  horses,  and  a  ride  over  it  anything  but  agreeable. 

You  will  understand  that  the  cane  of  which  I  speak,  is  what  is  known 
in  your  city  under  the  name  of  reed,  of  which  bird  cages  are  made, 
and  universally  adopted  for  fishing  poles.  It  grows  here  very  luxuri- 
antly ;  it  stands  very  thick  upon  the  ground,  and  in  some  instances 
attains  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet.  In  many  places 
it  will  be  so  dense  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  through.  In 
these  places  the  bear  takes  shelter,  when  hotly  pursued  by  the  hunter 
and  his  dogs.  From  his  great  strength  old  bruin  is  able  to  make  his 
way,  and  when  wounded,  make  a  more  successful  defence. 

The  bottom  land  is  covered  with  a  rich  growth  of  cotton  wood, 
black  walnut,  hack  berry,  gum  of  various  kinds,  and  also  the  different 
varieties  of  the  haw.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  productive,  and  utterly 
inexhaustible.  A  person  owning  a  plantation  in  this  bottom,  well 
stocked,  can  raise  more  cotton  than  he  can  dispose  of,  for  no  matter 
how  great  "  a  force"  he  may  have,  he  will  "  make  "  more  than  than  he 
can  gather. 

The  land,  however,  is  subject  to  overflow,  and  must  be  leveed  be- 
fore it  can  be  cultivated  with  any  prudent  degree  of  safety ;  besides,  it 
is  said  to  be  very  sickly ;  and  this  remark  needs  no  further  proof  to 
obtain  belief,  than  to  see  it,  for  where  there  is  so  rich  a  growth  of  veg- 
etation on  low  land,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  Southern  sun,  thiB  mala- 
ria consequent  thereon,  must  produce  ill  health  to  all  who  are  exposed 
to  its  influence.  ' 

The  planters  understand  this  matter  perfectly,  and  provide  acoor 
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dingly.  Most  of  those  who  have  plantations  here,  reside  elsewhere, 
in  states  further  north,  or  on  the  sand  hills  in  the  neighborhood,  deem- 
ing it  prudent  to  leave  the  negroes  only  to  occupy  the  bottoms,  they 
being  so  organized  as  to  endure  a  life  in  a  miasmatic  region,  where  a 
white  person  would  soon  find  his  grave.  Should  the  planter  occasion- 
ally lose  a  boy  from  this  cause,  he  concludes  he  can  well  afford  it,  by 
the  richer  returns  from  his  labor  over  what  he  would  realize  in  more 
healthy  regions  where  the  soil  would  be  light. 

Ten  miles  of  the  sixteen,  which  would  take  us  through  the  bottom, 
had  been  passed,  when  we  reached  the  low  or  lake  lands,  as  they  are 
called,  and  which,  at  no  season,  however  dry,  are  free  from  water. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  tlie  land  on  all  streams  in  alluvial  dis- 
tricts, is  much  higher  near  the  bank  than  it  is  a  short  distance  bade. 
Near  the  hills,  there  is  always  a  low  country  of  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
which  is  cither  covered  with  water,  or  soft  and  marshy.*  So  here  we 
were,  in  the  midst  of  this  slough,  which,  at  this  particular  place,  was  ■ 
about  five  miles  in  width.  Just  imagine  our  surging  from  root  to 
root,  plowing  through  the  mud  and  water,  our  horses  floundering 
along,  sometimes  on  their  knees,  and  then  down  completely  on  their 
sides,  night  approaching,  and  angry  clouds  threatening  rain.  To  ' 
"  break  down,"  under  such  circnmstimces,  would  be  dreadful,  for  we 
were  very  illy  prepared  for  "  camping  out."  That  no  such  calamity  be- 
fall us  was  my  devout  wish,  yet  we  were  exposed  to  it  every  moment 
The  road  became  more  rough,  and  the  mud  and  water  more  abun- 
dant every  step. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  so  dark  that  we  could  see  our  way  but  a 
short  distance  before  us,  and  the  big  drops,  precursors  of  a  heavy 
shower,  came  pattering  around  us.  Still  we  went  plunging  through, 
when  suddenly  we  were  brought  to  a  halt,  by  one  of  the  fore  wheels 
giving  way,  and  letting  the  fore  part  of  our  hack  into  the  mud. 

About  this  time  the  clouds  opened  and  poured  out  their  richest 
showers  upon  our  devoted  heads.  Surely,  thinks  I,  here  is  a  dilemma 
Addressing  myself  to  Charles,  I  inquired  what  was  to  be  done  ?  "  Lor 
Gody,  massa,  tis  beyond  my  comprension  to  tell,"  was  his  reply. 

Knowing  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  if  we  wished  to  get  through 
the  swamp  before  midnight,  it  became  necessary  to  reconnoitre,  asoer-  ' 
tain  the  damage  we  had  sustained,  and  if  possible  make  repairs  and 
go  on.  Accordingly  I  got  into  the  mud,  which  was  not  far  from  two 
feet  in  depth,  and  in  a  moment  ascertained  that  we  had  broken  one 
wheel  so  badly  that  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  to  repair  it ; 


*9or  explanation  of  this,  see  **  Land  of  the  Pyramids,**  Chap,  xz  in  No.  4,  page  170,  of  tUt 
Magasine,  first  and  last  paragraphs.— En. 
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some  of  the  spokes  were  broken,  and  most  of  them  loosened  from  the 
felly.  The  circumstances  seemed  quite  inauspicious  for  repairing  as 
great  a  break  as  this,  and  to  move  without  it  was  impossible.  No 
alternative  seemed  to  present  but  what  we  must  remain  in  our  present 
situation  till  morning,  with  the  hope  that  her  cheering  rays  might 
point  out  some  method  of  extrication  from  our  sad  position.  Thanks 
to  a  dear  friend  at  home,  who  had  provided  me  with  matches  and  a 
few  small  wax  candles,  to  be  used  in  emergencies  like  this,'!  was  in  a 
measure  prepared  for  the  emergency.  These  were  brought  from  the 
pocket  of  my  leather  sack,  and  made  to  perform  their  office.  By  the 
dim  and  flickering  light  of  my  taper  candle,  I  sought  a  "spot  of  earth," 
sufficiently  elevated  above  the  water  to  admit  of  building  a  fire.  The 
task  was  not  the  most  agreeable  one  that  could  be  imagined.  It  was 
very  dark,  the  wind  rushed  through  the  trees  with  a  terrific  sweep, 
the  limbs  of  which  were  cracking  and  falling  about  us.  Standing  to 
my  knees  in  water,  with  the  rain,  at  intervals,  coming  down  upon  me 
in  sheets,  as  the  wind  ebbed  and  swayed,  lodking  for  a  hillock,  I  would 
have  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  beholder,  a  scene  truly  ludicrous,  and 
I  confess,  notwithstanding  my  plight,  I  was,  at  times,  disposed  to 
laugh. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  a  fruitless  search,  and  when  about  to  return 
to  the  wagon,  with  the  view  of  making  the  night  therein  as  comforta- 
ble as  I  could,  I  discovered  in  the  dim  distance,  the  light  of  a  camp 
fire. 

I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  tliis  intelligence  to  Charles,  who 
had  remained  by  his  horses.  They  were  soon  detached  from  the  wagon, 
and  with  them  we  went  in  pursuit  of  the  light  in  the  swamp.  In  less 
than  a  half  a  mile  we  came  to  the  camp  of  an  emigrant  company, 
bound  for  Western  Texas.  We  found  them  with  comfortable  tents, 
protecting  them  from  the  storm,  pitched  on  an  elevated  piece  of 
ground,  with  a  fire  burning  near  the  door  of  each.  The  company  con- 
sisted of  four  or  five  wagons,  drawn  by  mules,  which  were  tied  to  trees 
near  by,  quietly  eating  their  com  and  fodder,  notwithstanding  the 
storm. 

Our  situation  was  made  known  to  the  emigants  who  eagerly  came 
up  to  hear  the  recital  of  our  tale.  Quarters  were  offered  me,  which  I 
gladly  and  very  thankfully  accepted ;  Charles  was .  provided  for  by 
the  servants  of  the  party,  two  of  whom,  with  Charles,  volunteered  to 
return  to  the  wagon  and  bring  up  my  luggage.  This  done,  and  the 
horses  furnished  with  provender,  of  which  our  kind  friends  had  a 
goodly  supply ;  and  afler  partaking  heartily  of  roasted  venison  and 
com  bread,  set  before  me  on  the  ground  .in  my  tent,  I  betook  myself 
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to  sleep,  on  a  bed  made  of  green  boiighs  of  the  cypress,  to  keep  me 
from  the  damp  earth,  over  ^v]iioh  I  spread  my  Mexican  poncho^  using 
my  leather  sack  for  a  pillow,  and  my  large  traveling  coat  as  a  ooYer- 
ing,  which  one  of  the  negro  servants  had  partially  dried,  while  1  had 
been  regaling  myself  on  the  luxuries  just  mentioned.  Thus  arranged, 
with  my  feet  towards  the  fire,  which  glowed  near  the  open  end  of  the 
tent,  I  was  soon  lost  in  dreams  of  pleasant  vales  *^  by  the  side  of  still 
waters,"  surrounded  by  mhiistering  angels  of  sweetness  and  peace. 

In  the  morning  which  was  bright  and  clear,  I  found  my  entertuner 
to  be  a  Tennessee  planter,  with  his  family,  consisting  of  wife,  two 
daughters  and  their  husbands,  and  one  daughter,  a  brilliant  blonde  of 
some  eightt»en  summers,  whose  smiling  face  knew  no  care,  and  whose 
bright  eye  seemed  to  court  adventure  and  frolic,  and  to  whom  the  dis- 
asters of  such  a  night  as  we  had  just  passed,  had  no  terrors  :  tc^ether 
with  a  large  family  of  negroes,  both  old  and  young,  wid  of  all  variefejr 
of  shade  and  hue.  lie  was  evidently  of  the  better  class  of  cotton 
growers,  and  was  seeking  to  benefit  the  condition  of  his  sons  in  laW| 
by  settling  on  the  virgin  soil  of  this  State.  Their  destination  was 
west  of  the  Colorado. 

It  was  ascertained  that  our  wheel  was  so  badly  damaged  that 
nothing  short  of  the  skill  of  a  professed  w^heel-wright  could  restore  it 
to  use.  From  a  passer  by  I  learned,  that  a  boy  belonging  to  a  plant- 
er, three  miles  disUmt,  made  some  pretensions  in  that  line,  and  thither 
Charles  started  with  the  damaged  wheel,  both  being  mounted  on  one  of 
tiie  horses.  It  was  late  in  the  morning  before  the  emigrant  party  could 
be  got  in  motion.  My  host  gave  me  an  invitation  to  take  a  seat  in 
his  wagon,  and  to  accompany  them  to  their  place  of  destination,  that 
I  might  share  their  fare,  and  be  as  one  of  them, — adding,  that  inaa- 
much  as  he  had  not  yet  bought  his  land,  and  I  had  been  over  the  fta> 
ticular  region  in  which  he  intended  to  settle,  I  might  be  of  service  to 
him  in  making  a  desirable  selection.  In  which  request  he  was  secoodr 
ed  by  his  wife,  who  expressed  much  solicitude  in  regard  to  my  healtfa, 
fearing  that  a  fever  might  be  the  result  of  the  exposure  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  then,  in  such  a  case,  she  remarked,  "  who  in  this  land 
of  inhospitality  and  strangers,  will  take  care  of  you  ?  "  I  felt  the  foree 
of  this  evidence  of  good  will,  and  would  gladly  have  accepted  the 
kind  ofier,  had  it  been  consistent  with  previous  arrangements.  As  it 
was,  I  took  a  seat  with  them  to  ride  to  the  first  house  we  might  oome 
to  on  the  road,  which  was  understood  to  be  six  miles  distant,  situato 
on  the  first  ridge  after  leaving  the  bottom. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  house  spoken  of.  Here 
I  took  leave  of  my  hospitable  friends,  with  many  regrets  at  so  early  a 
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separation,  and  many  thanks  for  kind  attention.  I  watched  them,  as 
their  wagons  wound  slowly  out  of  sight,  amid  the  **  post  oaks,**  by' 
which  they  were  surrounded,  with  a  sad  and  heavy  heart.  And  when 
the  last  white  canvass  top  which  covered  them  was  lost  to  my  aching 
vision,  I  turned  with  depressed  spirits  and  slow  step  to  the  house, 
taking  a  seat  by  a  dull  fire  which  smouldered  in  the  stock  chimney.  I 
watched  the  blue  smoke  as  it  curled  to  the  top,  with  a  sort  of  pleasing 
melancholy. 

The  inhabitant  of  this  place  was  a  member  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, a  disciple  of  Galen,  originally  from  Kentucky,  but  who  had  re- 
sided several  years  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  The  day  was  cool  and  I  remained  by  the  fire,  or  rather, 
by  the  place  where  the  fire  ought  to  have  been,  reading  a  new  book 
purchased  at  Memphis.  The  evening  passed  slowly,  with  no  incident 
worthy  of  mention,  till  near  the  hour  of  the  evening  meal.  The  ser- 
vant had  spread  the  cloth,  most  of  the  dishes  were  set,  and  a  few  •  of 
the  viands  placed  on  the  table.  The  sun  had  some  time  since  gone  to 
his  lurid  bed  in  the  far  off  west, — darkness  was  gathering,  casting 
sombre  shades  over  surrounding  objects.  In  a  half  dreamy  state  of 
mind,  I  sat  dosing  in  the  capacious  comer,  where  the  slowly  burning 
brands  cast  a  fitful  light  through  the  gloomy  apartment,  when  a  huge 
bear !  kept  as  a  pet,  with  three  yards  of  chain  attached  to  his  neck, 
made  his  appearance  through  the  open  casement,  and  with  great  delibe- 
ration approached  the  table,  raised  upon  his  hind  feet,  placing  his 
large  paws  upon  it,  carefully  removed  from  the  plate  a  bit  of  roast 
venison,  with  which  he  quickly  retreated  out  of  the  door.  No  person 
was  in  the  room  at  the  time  but  myself,  and  I  watbhed  his  movements 
with  some  alarm  and  regret,  for  I  did  not  know  but  what,  if  discov- 
ered, he  might  prefer  me  to  roast  meat,  and  then  I  had  other  interests 
at  stake,  for  having  fasted  during  the  day,  a  supper  of  venison  would 
be  a  rich  treat,  the  prospect  of  which  was  completely  destroyed  by 
his  deliberate  movements.  But  in  this  feeling  none  of  the  family 
seemed  to  participate,  the  result  of  taste  doubtless,  prefering  ^  roast 
shoat "  to  any  other  meat.  For  when  the  subject  was  mentioned  at 
the  table,  no  remark  was  elicited,  all  seemed  satisfied  with  what  was 
left  by  his  bearship.  And  I  assure  you,  I  was  disposed  to  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  relishing  the  shoat  much  better  than  I  could  have 
done  under  different  circumstances. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  ap- 
proacMng.  Charles  made  his  appearance,  having  had  all  the  neces- 
sary repairs  made,  so  that  we  should  be  able  to  pursue  our  journey  in 
the  morning. 
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The  evening  was  passed  in  conversation  with  the  Doctor,  who  had 
returned  from  a  visit  to  a  rich  patient  about  eighteen  miles  distant 
He  entertained  me  with  a  descnj)ti()n  of  the  country  about  him,  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  be^t  methods  of  hunting  deer,  in 
which  I  concluded  he  had  been  quit<».  successful,  having  killed  forty- 
seven  sincAi  the  hunting  season  commenced.  He  iidopted  the  fire 
hunt  entirely,  consequently  engaged  in  that  sport  during  the  night 
time  onlv. 

Havint^  spo.nt  most  of  your  time  in  a  large  city,  you  may  be  intei^ 
est^>d  in  a  dcscrij)tion.  I  will  give  it.  It  seems  something  afler  this 
wise  :  ''  1  take  a  hoy  with  me,"  said  he,  (by  which  he  means  a  negro 
of  any  ago)  wo  are  both  on  h(^rsc  back.  The  boy  carries  what  we 
term  a  'jack,'  in  which  he  lias  a  blazing  fire  made  of  'kght  wood.' 
Jiy  slowly  passing  through  those  portions  of  the  bottom,  deer  are 
known  to  frerpient,  we  soon  discover  their  eyes,  for  when  they  see  the 
light  thoy  look  at  it  with  wondering  gaze,  until  you  approach  within 
close  gun  shot.  1  then  tjiko  the  jack,  tho.  handle  of  which  I  rest  on 
my  right  shoulder,  with  the  light  behind  me,  on  the  end  of  the  handle, 
before  me  there  is  a  small  plac^  arranged  so  as  to  rest  my  gun,  by 
the  light  of  the  blazing  wood  1  am  enabled  to  take  deliberate  aim,  the 
night  may  be  ever  so  dark,  the  eyes  of  the  animal  afford  me  a  beau- 
tiful mark,  which  I  seldom  miss." 

He  informed  me  that  bear  wero  plenty  in  the  bottom,  but  he  never 
engaged  in  himtincj  them.  They  were  so  numerous  by  times,  as  to 
be  very  destructive  to  corn,  and  very  faUil  t<i  the  younger  and  fattest 
mcjubers  of  his  liords  of  swine,  wliicli  frequented  the  low  grounds  in 
pursuit  of  ji'its  and  roots.  He  had  a  neighbor  who  hunted  bear  a 
great  doal.  He  had  a  pack  of  hounds  and  w;is  quite  succ<;ssflil  in  the 
sport  some  years. 

There  being  a  fine  range  here  for  cattle  in  winter  as  well  as  sum> 
mer,  the  Dr.  hopes  in  a* short  time  to  make  much  money  by  raising 
that  kind  of  stock.  With  yankee  cleverness,  he  has  reduced  the  matter 
to  great  certainty.  1  le  supposed  that  from  his  practice  as  a  phy«ioian 
at  two  dollars  per  mile,  in  visiting  his  patients,  he  will  realize  money 
enough  for  support,  and  add  occasionally  a  few  young  cattle  to  hb 
stock,  which  together  with  what  he  now^  has,  in  a  few  years,  from  the 
natural  increase,  a  fme  fortune  will  be  realized.  They  require  no 
feeding  during  any  season  of  the  year,  and  the  only  care  he  need  he- 
stow  on  them  will  be  to  mark  and  brand  the  calves  in  the  spriDg 
season,  in  order  that  he  may  know  them  from  those  of  other  people, 
whose  stock  may  frequent  the  same  range. 

The  day  having  been  rather  an  eventful  one,  its  fatigue  predisposed 
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me  to  sleep.  Not  long  after  Charles  returned,  I  retired  to  the  sleep- 
ing apartment,  hoping  to  be  ready  for  an  early  start  on  the  morrow. 
This  apartment  is  one  end  of  the  "  double  cabin,"  the  usual  construc- 
tion of  cabins  in  this  country.  Two  pens  of  logs,  sometimes  they  are 
hewed,  but  in  most  instances  they  are  not;  built  up  to  the  proper 
height,  (very  much  after  the  manner  of  a  child's  cob  house)  say  nine 
feet,  within  about  twelve  feet  of  each  other,  one  roof  is  made  to  cover 
both,  and  the  passage  way  between  them,  which  serves  as  a  hall ;  a 
chimney  is  placed  at  each  end,  usually  built  of  sticks  laid  in  mud, 
and  the  jams  of  the  fire  place  formed  of  a  thick  coating  of  that  mate- 
rial. In  places  where  stones  can  be  produced,  they  will  be  made  use 
of  for  that  purpose,  but  all  is  rough  and  unsightly.  The  cracks  or 
crevices  between  the  logs  are  filled  with  split  sticks,  and  plastered  or 
daubed  on  the  outside  and  in  with  mud.  The  roof  is  composed  of 
bits  of  timber  split  thin,  and  laid  on  rough  rafters,  and  kept  in  their 
places  by  means  of  poles  laid  lengthways.  The  floor  is  made  of  the 
same  material,  only  somewhat  thicker,  called  puncheons.  This  sort 
of  structure,  you  will  observe,  makes  a  house !  with  two  rooms  and  a 
hall,  from  which  the  rooms  are  usually  entered ;  when  large  and  well 
built,  they  are  not  uncomfortable  dwellings.  But  in  the  South,  it  of- 
ten happens  there  is  no  chinking  or  filling  up  between  the  logs,  as  a 
substitute,  clap  boards  are  sometimes  nailed  over  the  appertur^ 
which  arrangement  affords  fine  opportunity  for  the  north-  wbtd"  to 
whistle  its  chilling  lays  through  into  the  apartments.  But  a  South-- 
erner  does  not  appear  to  care  whether  his  house  is  made  warm  and 
comfortable  or  not,  or  whether, the  door  is  closed,  so  long  as  he  can 
have  a  few  "  chunks  "  smouldering  on  the  hearth. 

One  of  these  rooms  is  used  as  the  livhig  room  for  the  family,  anc|| 
the  other  as  the  sleeping  apartment.  Into  this  1  entered,  my  bed- 
stead was  after  the  fashion  of  the  country.  Notches  are  cut  in  the 
logs  which  form  the  side  of  the  room,  at  six  and  Aur  feet  each  way 
from  the  corner,  into  which  poles  are  placed,  running  out  each  way 
the  same  distance,  where  they  rest  on  a  short  post  of  two  feet  in 
heighth,  the  lower  end  being  fastened  to  the  floor ;  across  these  poles, 
others  of  smaller  size  are  placed,  the  inner  end  resting  on  similar 
notches,  and  the  other  on  the  pole  first  mentioned.  On  this  frame- 
work, a  rack  of  husks  or  hay  is  thrown,  over  which  is  sometimes 
placed  one  of  feathers,  much  noted  for  the  scarcity  of  filling  material. 
It  was  on  a  bed  of  this  description  I  was  told  I  could  rest  for  the 
night.  \ 

Fitful  dreams  visited  my  slumbers  ;  my  brain  was  feverish,  a  re- 
sult of  the  mishap  of  the  previous  night ;  and  I  seemed  to  be  climb- 
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ing  steep  and  rugged  mountaiiis ;  then  I  was  surrounded  by  pit&ls 
and  ambuscades.  I  was  about  to  fall  from  a  high  embankment  into  a 
deep,  dark  and  dismal  chasm,  when  sure  enough  I  was  awakened  bj 
the  reality  of  a  fall.  Some  of  the  crosspoles  of  my  bedstead,  spring- 
ing out  of  place,  let  my  head  to  the  floor,  while  my  feet  retained  their 
former  position. 

The  place  seemed  strange  to  me.  The  night  was  dark.  A  strange 
sort  of  frenzy  seized  my  brain.  It  was  some  moments  before  I 
could  sufficiently  arouse  to  convince  myself  that  I  had  not  really  &llen 
into  some  horrible  pit ;  but  when  the  reality  came  fully  to  mind,  and 
I  saw  the  true  situation  of  affairs,  I  concluded  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  amid  straw  and  feathers,  blankets  and  poles,  quietly  disposed  my- 
self to  sleep  again. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  this  time  to  have  my  quiet  undisturbed  at 
least  an  hour  or  more,  when  I  was  awakened  by  hearing  some  person 
moving  about  the  room, — now  he  is  near  the  bed  !  my  imagination  is 
all  alive.  I  evidently  had  my  senses,  yet  I  imagined  many  strange, 
and  I  doubt  not,  very  absurd  things,  about  scalpels  and  bludgeons, 
man-traps  and  strangulation,  and  all  in  the  space  of  a  very  short  tinae. 
Now,  all  was  quiet  again,  surely  there  must  be  "  some  mistake  here.** 
I  could  not  be  awake, — it  must  be  a  dream,  I  thought,  and  so  settled 
down  into  my  bed  of  conglomeration,  with  the  hope  of  slumber. 

Soarcely  a  moment  had  passed,  before  I  heard  the  chair  on  which  I 
had  hung  my  clothes,  slowly  move,  as  if  some  one  was  cautiously 
"  removing  what  deposit  "  there  might  happen  to  be  in  the  pockets. 
My  mind  rested  on  a  stal  wart;,  black  boy  I  had  seen  about  the  prenur 
ses  before  nightfall.  Now !  I  could  distinctly  hear  my  pantaloons  as 
they  were  drawn  across  the  chair.  Certain  am  I  that  my  notions 
about  the  designs  of  the  boy  are  correct.  I  suddenly  raise  up  from 
the  weight  of  covering,  and  in  a  stentorian  voice,  demand  who  U 
there  1  • 


> 


aga^me  0f  Crakl 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 
ChUege  at  La  Tour. 

The  College  at  La  Tour  is  a  living  monument,  destined  to  shed  the 
lustre  and  benefit  of  a  noble  raind  and  generous  heart,  upon  coming 
generations.  Nor  will  it  confine  its  radiance  merely  to  this  world. 
Would  that  men  of  ample  means  were  actuated  by  the  like  holy  ambi- 
tion of  doing  good  to  their  fellow  men,  by  a  well  directed  liberality, 
forming  fountains  of  light  and  truth  and  redeeming  influence  in  this 
wretched  fallen  world. 

It  has  the  nucleus  of  a  good  library  already  formed.  I  noticed 
among  other  other  valuable  works,  the  French  edition  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical fathers,  the  English  edition  of  the  classics,  &c.,  which  had  been 
presented  by  friends  of  the  institution.  The  students  board  and  lodge 
with  families  residing  in  the  village,  and  not  in  commons,  and  are  thus 
kept  under  the  influence  and  restraints  of  the  household  and  the  home. 
There  is  a  mellowing  virtue  in  domestic  society,  where,  as  in  this  place, 
the  families  generally  are  pious.  It  is  just  what  the  young  mind  and 
heart  need.  Nothing  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  it.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  plan  of  herding  youth  together  in  commons,  making 
the  members  of  a  college,  as  it  were,  a  gregarious  mass,  cut  loose  fi-om 
domestic  sympathies  and  social  ties,  binding  them  to  the  mass  of 
society  around,  and  kept  like  a  flock  within  walls,  to  be  watched  and 
driven  by  tutors  and  professors,  as  mere  inspectors  and  governors,  and 
not  as  friends  and  guardians,  the  substitutes  and  representatives  of  / 
parents,  may  be  one  great  reason  why  lads  in  our  American  colleges,  *^ 
are  found  so  troublesome,  so  diflScult  to  govern,  and  are  so  frequently 
turned  into  the  community,  after  a  four  years  course  of  study,  with 
unsociable  and  dissipated  habits ;  and  with  rough  and  boorish  manners, 
that  render  them  consciously  awkward  'and  imfitted  for  genteel  com- 
pany. 

VOL.  I,  no.  VII — 19. 
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We  passed  from  room  to  room,  and  visited  the  different  forms  or 
classes,  and  with  much  pleasure  spent  a  short  time  in  each  conyersing 
with  the  professors,  and  occasionally  with  some  of  the  students.    Grod, 
I  trust,  has  something  good  for  many  of  these  precious  youth  to  do  in 
spreading  the  gospel  in  their  own  wild  Alpine  country,  and  the  r^ons 
beyond.     Many  of  them  are  pious,  and  some  are  being  educated  by 
benevolent  aid  from  abroad.  ^  An  English  gentleman,  several  years 
ago,  in  visiting  a  widowed  mother  among  the  Vandois,  during  his  short 
sojourn  at  La  Tour,  ascertained  that  she  was  striving  to  educate  her 
son,  a  pious  lad,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  minister  of  Christ  He 
became  interested  in  her,  and  especially  in  the  lad  after  he  had  seen 
him,  from  which  time,  he  has  fUmished  funds  to  one  of  the  professors 
regularly,  for  his  education.     The  lad  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  the 
gentleman  who  gave  us  this  information.     I  was  not  surprised  that  he 
should  have  won  the  heart  of  his  English  patron. 

When  the  students  who  design  to  enter  the  ministry  have  finished 
their  collegiate  course,  they  repair  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Geneva,  of  which  Dr.  Merle  d' Aubigne  and  Dr.  Malan,  are  professors. 
The  Vandois  have  no.  funds  or  means  for  the  theological  education  of 
their  own  youth,  and  must  derive  aid  from  Switzerland  and  elsewhere. 
After  taking  leave  of  the  college,  we  visited  the  church.  It  is  a 
new  edifice  but  recently  finished,  uid  has  been  built  by  foreign  aid. 
It  is  of  stone,  with  two  small  towers  in  front,  neatly  finished,  plain 
and  capable  of  seating  about  1000  persons,  including  the  gallery.  It 
is  generally  well  filled  upon  the  Sabbath.  1  wished  very  much  that  I 
could  have  tarried  over  the  Sabbath  there. 

The  pastor  of  the  church  took  us  into  the  building,  and  seemed 
pleased  to  give  us  the  information  we  sought.  He  took  me  into  Uie 
pulpit  and  showed  me  their  Liturgy  and  their  Book  of  Psalms.  The 
former  is  very  short,  'simple  and  spiritual ;  the  latter  contains  the 
"  Psalms  of  David,"  arranged  with  notes  of  music  between  the  lines, 
being  the  airs  of  their  semi-chants. 

During  my  visit  to  the  church,  1  met  a  young  Swiss  from  Geneva,  a 
very  pleasant  young  n^an,  who  spoke  a  little  EnglisL  He  is  a  rela- 
tive of  the  pastor^s  family,  on  a  friendly  visit  to  them  at  this  time. 
He  said  that  he  was  sketching  a  view  of  the  church  for  an  aunt  of  his  in 
Geneva,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  wel&re  of 
the  Vandois.  The  pastor  resides  in  a  neat,  small  two  story  stoi^e  and 
stuccoed  building,  in  keeping  with  the  finish  of  the  church,  and  closely 
adjacent  to  it.  There  are  five  others,  of  like  cl^acter  and  dimensions 
stretched  along  a  low  terrace,  with  small  spaces  between  them,  in 
which  the  professors  of  the  college  reside,  and  two  more  remain  to  be 
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.>  weoted  in  order  to  complete  tlie  entire  plan.    The  students  in  the  eol- 

~  }agd  assemble  for  worship  witl^  the  congregation  in  the  church,  and 

v^j  the  care  and  benefit  of  the  pastor's  watch  and  counsel.      I  told 

him  that  many  christians  in  the  United  States  felt  a  deep  interest  in     . 

Ua  people,  and  the  Vandois  generally,  and  prayed  mudi  for  them, 

vomembering  their  persecutions  and  conflicts  with  the  Romish  idolft- 

^  tors.     He  said  they  felt  thankful  that  God  had  raised  for  them  friends 

"^  ift  such  a  distant  land.     Milton  waked  the  sympathies  of  England,  and 

Cromwell  shamed  and  daunted  the  cruel  persecutors  of  this  suffering 

fttinted  people.    The  appeal  made  to  the  justice  of  a  retributive  God, 

[_  long  since  by  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  awaits  its  full  and  final 

•ooomplishment  at  no  distant  day.     Milton's,  is  but  the  amen  of  every 

pious  heart. 

Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones, 
^  Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 

Ev'n  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones. 
Forget  not;  in  thy  book,  record  their  groans 
^  Who  were  Thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold, 

Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontete  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans, 
^  The  vales  redoubrd  to  the  hills,  and  they 

To  Heay*n.    Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
^  O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 

The  triple  tyrant ;  that  firom  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  leam'd  Tbj  way. 
Early,  may  fly  from  Babylonian  woe. 

•__  After  leaving  the  pastor  we  were  conducted  to  the  hospital.  It  is  a 
commodious  and  well  arranged  building,  with  apartments  for  taking 
care  of  and  nursing  the  sick  and  infirm.  It  is  under  the  care  of  a 
Deaconess,  the  religious  matron  and  presiding  nurse.  It  is  supported 
by  the  community,  provides  nursing  and  medical  advice  Mid  aid  for 
the  diseased  and  afflicted,  and  is  kept  exceedingly  neat  and  clean.  It 
is  made  the  place  of  resort  by  all  in  the  commumty,  when  they  become 
sick  and  helpless,  who  find  there  the  care,  medical  advice  and  nursing, 
they  could  not  in  their  own  impoverished  abodes.  The  pastor  visits 
it  on  the  Sabbath,  and  has  religious  exercises  with  the  sick.  '  I  have 
seldom  been  more  gratified  than  I  have  been  with  this  visit  to  La  Tour, 
and  on  quitting  it,  in  review  of  all  I  had  seen  and  heard  and  read  and  ^ 

knew  of  this  poor  people,  through  so  long  a  period,  and  often,  so 
fiercely  persecuted  and  almost  destroyed,  felt  as  if  my  heart  breathed  in 
unison  with  the  sweet  lays  of  Mrs,  Heman,  and  could  and  did, 

Bitjoice,  that  humaa  hearts,  through  soom. 

Through  shame,  through  death,  made  strong, 
Before  the  rocks  and  heavens,  have  borne 

Witness  of  Ood  so  long!  \ 
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October  Bd,  Attended  worship  this  day  in  the  Vandois  church  in 
Turin,  and  heard  Mr.  Bert  The  service  in  the  morning  was  in  Frenofa| 
and  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Italian  language.  It  was  a  rainy  day  but 
the  house  was  well  filled. 

October  4th,  Visited  to-day  the  King's  palace,  and  afterward! 
crossed  the  Po  to  see  the  convent  of  the  Capuchin  monks.  This  order 
is  here  numerous,and  has  amassed  much  property.  They  af e  a  dirty  look- 
ing set,  who  go  without  covering  to  their  heads  and  with  sandals. to  their 
feet,  wearing  a  coarse  woolen  dark  colored  garment  or  cloak,  tightened 
on  them  by  a  girdle.  They  do  not  wash  themselves,  and  are,  in 
appearance  and  reality,  exceedingly  filthy.  What  delusion !  as  if 
offensive  filth  of  person,  could  be  consistent  with  or  indicative  of  a  pure 
and  holy  heart.  '^  Clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart"  are  attributes  of 
those  that  shall  dwell  in  the  holy  hill. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

CfenoOj — BaHroad  over  the  MdurUatM — Conversation  in  the  DUigence—  Ponte  de  BM- 
era — Nice. 

October  6th.  Left  Turin  yesterday  at  nine  and  a  half  A.  M.,  by 
railroad  to  Augusta^  and  thence  by  Diligence  to  Genoa,  where  we 
arrived  at  about  twelve  o'clock  P.  M.  The  last  part  of  the  road,  which 
is  some  thirty  miles,  occupied  eight  hours,  being  over  the  maritime 
Alps.  We  began  to  ascend  at  Augusta,  and  continued  so  to  do  for 
fifteen  miles,  descending  the  same  distance  to  Genoa.  The  road  winda^ 
up  the  mountain  side,  along  the  border  of  a  rapid  torrent  precipitat- 
ing itself  through  the  ever  turning  and  twisting  gorges.  The  govern-' 
ment  is  constructing  a  railroad  along  side  of  the  road,  and  the  worka 
are  of  the  most  costly  and  magnificent  character.  Bridges  are  thrown 
across  the  torrent  supported  on  heavy  piers  and  arches,  sometimei 
three,  four,  and  five  in  number,  and  rising  forty,  sixty  and  ninety  op 
more  feet.  In  one  place,  where  the  terrace  on  which  the  road  runs,  had 
to  be  widened  toward  tne  torrent  to  make  way  for  the  rails,  I  counted 
upwards  of  twenty  arches  springing  from  piers,  some  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  and  resting  on  a  heavy  battlement  elevated  twenty  feet  or 
more  from  the  margin  of  the  stream.  Some  eight  or  nine  tunnela 
pierce  through  the  jutting  headlands,  where  the  road  could  not  be  car- 
ried round  them  on  terraces.  The  work  is  all  finished  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  The  bed,  on  which  the  rails  rest,  is  dug  out  from  two 
to  three  feet  deep,  and  filled  up  with  finely  lyroken  stone,  on  whioh. 
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gravel  is  spread  before  the  rails  are  laid.  The  sides  of  the  road  are 
protected  by  heavy  walls,  secured  by  copeing  with  massive  pieces  of 
out  stone. 

The  number  of  passengers  was  sufficient  to  fill  the  Diligence.  They 
were  generally  Italians.  In  almost  all  the  cars  in  which  I  had  traveled 
and  often  in  the  coaches,  I  observed  one  or  more  priests.  In  this, 
however,  there  was  none.  The  conversation  between  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers,  which  was  carried  on  in  Italian,  became  in  the  progress  of  our 
journey,  very  animated  and  exciting.  I  could  not  understand  the  Ian- 
gauge  well  enough  to  catch  the  drift  of  the  remarks,  but  sufficiently  to 
perceive  that  politics  formed  the  topic.  A  very  fine  looking  and  intel- 
ligent Italian  gentleipan,  who  seemed  to  take  the  lead  in  the  conversa- 
tion, became  occasionally  very  warm.  In  the  progress  of  his  remarks, 
he  broke  forth  in  the  English  language,  expressing  himself  with  great 
violence,  in  reference  to  the  question  at  that  time  producing  much 
•excitement  in.  Sardinia,  viz :  the  action  of  the  Roman  court  in  reference 
to  the  Sardinian  parliament's  legislation  on  the  subject  of  marriage. 

The  contest  turns  between  the  claims  of  the  priesthood  exclusively  to 
solemnize  the  rites  of  marriage,-  on  the  plea  of  its  being  a  religious 
sacrament,  and  the  popular  demand  that  it  be  regarded  and  provided  for, 
by  the  laws  of  the  country  as  a  civil  affair.  Resistance  to  the  claims 
of  Rome  has,  jbhus  far,  been  very  bold  and  determined.  The  tone  and 
spirit  of  this  gentleman's  remarks  excited  my  surprise,  and  at  a  conve- 
nient opportunity,  I  intimated  it  to  him.  He  perceived  that  I  was  an 
American,  and  having  remarked,  that  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him 
express  himself  in  a  stage  coach  in  Sardinia,  so  freely  in  reference  to 
priestly  rule,  he  replied,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sardinian  par- 
liament, and  expressed  himself  as  freely  before  it,  as  he  did  now  in 
the  Diligence.  In  the  most  unqualified  and  bitter  terms  he  denounced 
the  influence  of  the  priesthood,  and  concluded  by  expressing  it,  as  his 
solemn  conviction,  that  liberty  would  never  be  successfully  and  perma- 
nently established  in  Sardinia,  till  the  throats  of  the  priests  were  cut 
"  They,"  said  he,  "  are  the  enemies  of  liberty,  and  if  it  perishes,  they 
will  be  its  murderers."  In  further  conversation,  I  found  him  very 
sanguine  in  his  hopes  for  the  future  of  his  country.  Expressing  my 
doubts  and  fears,  arising  both  from  the  isolated  position  of  Sardinia  in 
Continental  Europe  as  a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  and  from  the  jeal- 
ousy and  hostility  of  the  Absolute  Sovereigns  in  relation  to  popular 
fireedom,  and  more  especially,,  from  its  proximity  to  France^ — ^which 
would,  evidently  to  me,  very  soon  cease  to  be  a  republic,  even  in 
name, — ^he  remarked,  that  it  would  be  the  interest  of  his  country  to 
from  its  political  and  commercial  alliances,  with  the  northern  andG^- 
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man  nations.  This  he  expected  soon  to  be  &cilitated  and  consummiH 
ted,  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad  through  the  Alpine  region,  con- 
necting Turin,  Genoa,  Venice  and  Milan,  with  the  states  of  Germany, 
and  establish  business  relations  with  Hamburg  and  the  Holland  ports. 
The  wisdom  of  this  policy  at  once  struck  me  very  j&vorably.  But 
alas,  Sardinia,  as  well  as  France,  has  shed  and  drunk  much  of  the  blood 
of  God's  saints !  The  days  of  retribution  belong  to  the  future ;  and, 
as  I  read  the  Scriptures,  and  understand  the  plMi  of  the  divine  provi- 
dence, I  have  no  hope  of  Liberty,  ever  being  successfully  and  pemuk 
nently  established,  either  by  means  of  Constitutional  Monarchy,  or  a 
republican  form  of  government,  in  any  of  the  antichristian  nations  of 
Europe.  They  are  doomed  to  destruction,  and  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  in  executing  "  the 
decree"  of  Heaven,  "  shall  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  and  dash 
them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel." 

We  remained  at  Augusta  till  we  had  dined.  The  fare  was  of  tii6 
poorest  description,  by  no  means  correspondent  with  the  price  chained. 
I  took  occasion,  during  the  delay,  to  stroll  around;  and  during  my  walk 
witnessed  the  preparation  and  processes  for  making  wine.  Large  tabs 
that  would  contain  a  couple  of  hogsheads  or  more,  were  filled  wiA 
crushed  grapes.  By  tramping,  the  skins  had  been  broken,  and  the 
pulp  mashed.  In  this  state  the  contents  were  left,  for  two  or  three 
days,  for  fermentation,  when  the  juice  of  the  grape  was  drawn  off  by 
tapping  the  tubs,  and  being  decanted  into  barrels,  was  put  away  for  tbe 
slower  process  of  working  itself  clear.  The  pulp  and  skins  that  re- 
mained, were  afterwards  stirred  up,  and  water  having  been  added, 
were  left  for  a  second  fermenting  process,  which  yielded  th6  low  and 
sour  wine  drunk  by  the  common  people.  It  answered  to  our  water 
cider,  and  was  afforded  at  even  cheaper  rates  than  the  bottled  is  with 
us.  It  possesses  no  potency  to  intoxicate,  but  the  acid  and  astringent 
properties  of  the  liquor  thus  obtained,  render  it  a  palatable  and  heahik* 
ftd  beverage,  which  serves  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  lime-stone 
water,  oflen  so  deleterious  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  when  drank 
without  something  to  relieve  it  from  its  injurious  effects  npon 
the  bowels.  The  whole  country  rests  upon  a  lime  stone  base,  and  the 
water,  like  that  in  the  United  States,  wherever  it  penetrates  through 
the  rocky  strata  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  tends  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  to  produce  diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  and  other  bilious  diseaseSi . 
for  which  the  low  cheap  wines  of  the  region  seem  to  be  an  admirable 
preventive.  I  saw  no  signs  of  intemperance,  and  could  not  help  think- 
ing, that  if,  in  the  United  States,  m  our  attempts  to  arrest  the  growth 
of  intemperance,  and  preserve  the  lives  and  morals  of  those  in  danger 
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from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liqnors,  we  could  procure  laws  that  would 
facilitate  the  detection  and  punishment  of  persons  engaged  in  making 
enforced  wines,  and  drugged  liquors,  poisoned  wines  and  beer  and  ale, 
&c.,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  the  vine  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
pure  wine  from  the  grape,  and  low  wines  .of  the  character  used  in 
iVance  and  Italy,  by  which  intoxication  cannot  be  produced,  and  the 
brewing  of  mild  ale,  we  should  conciliate  the  mass  of  society,  and 
more  effectually  banish  intemperance,  than  by  attempting  severe  legis- 
lation, to  secure  total  abstinence  from  every  beverage  but  water,  and 
produce  those  dangerous  reactions  which  so  often  throw  the  temperance 
cause  seriously  back. 

The  Hotel  Feder,  to  which  I  went,  both  by  previous  recommenda- 
tion of  a  friend,  and  of  the  Hotel  Feder  landlord  in  Turin,  was  filled. 
The  yoimg  man,  whom  we  had  met  in  Turin,  and  who  served  us  there 
as  commissaire,  being  at  Genoa,  very  politely  met  and  conducted  us  to 
the  Hotel  de  France  immediately  adjoining,  where  we  found  comfort- 
able lodgings  and  excellent  accommodations  at  moderate  prices. 

A  Valet  de  Place  whom  Dr.  H.,  and  myself  called  to  our  aid,  con- 
ducted us  to  places  we  wished  to  see.  He  led  us  first  to  the  post  office, 
where  1  found  a  letter  from  my  son,  dated  Philadelphia,  September 
15,  making  it  just  twenty-one  days  from  the  date  till  its  reception.  It 
greatly  relieved  my  mind,  bringing  cheering  intelligence  from  home  as 
late  as  the  first  week  in  September.  I  had  begun  to  feel  very  uneasy, 
not  having  heard  from  my  family  since  I  lefl  the  United  States.  It 
required  faith  and  submission  to  reign  in  my  imagination,  and  keep  my 
mind  at  rest,  especially,  inasmuch  as  when  I  arrived  at  Turin,  being  a 
good  deal  wearied  and  weakened  by  hard  travel,  my  nerves  were 
somewhat  deranged  and  not  so  readily  controlled  by  the  will  as  in 
health.  I  felt  truly  grateful  for  the  kind  Providence  of  God  which 
lilus  fkr,  has  made  my  way  so  prosperous.  The  cheering  intelligence 
I  received  was  like  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul. 

Genoa  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  great  bay  formed 
by  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  and  the  Alpine  ridge  jutting  out  into  the 
sea  in  high  headlands,  about  ]Elnale,  some  forty-six  miles  west  by 
the  road.  Tlie  city  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  along  the  shore  of 
the  harbor.  The  ground  ascends  rapidly,  as  you  pass  from  the  shore, 
till  you  reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ridges  surrounding  it. 
Three  tiers  of  walls  have  been  thrown  around  it,  as  the  city  has  ex- 
t^ided  its  dimensions.  On  the  tops  of  the  mountain  heights  are 
str<mgly  built  forts,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  well  fortified  city. 
Hie  population  is  about  160,000.  Its  conmierce  is  reviving  rapidly, 
and  it  contains  manufactories  of  silks,  velvets,  damasks,  soaps,   6sc. 
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There  is  a  beautifU  and  extensive  terrace  raised  upon  an  arcade,  aad 
•hops,  stretching  along  the  margin  of  the  harbor, — ^the  arcade  being  on 
the  inner  side,  where  are  the  market  and  custom  house,  Ma,  Stores 
form  the  outer  side  next  the  harbor  and  open  on  it.  All  are  white,  of 
marble,  the  property  of  the  city,  from  which  it  derives  a  revenue.  Hie 
streets  are  exceedingly  narrow,  and  most  of  them  utterly  impassible 
for  wagons  or  carriages — ^mere  alleys,  not  more  than  from  ten  to  fi^ 
teen  feet  wide.  The  strada  or  street,  called  nuova,  nuovissima,  Balbi 
and  Carlo,  Felice  at  different  turns  it  makes  is  the  widest,  yet  does 
not  exceed  thirty-five  feet  In  some  streets  the  houses,  which  are  five 
or  six  stories,  seem  to  lean  toward  each  other,  and  are  kept  apart 
apparently  by  beams  stretching  across  to  prevent  them  from  apprcMoh- 
ing.  The  port  is  terminated  at  either  extremity  by  two  piers,  the 
Molp  vecchio  and  the  Molo  nuovo.  They  stretch  across  the  entranoe, 
and  are  so  situated  as  to  prevent  the  heavy  ocean  waves,  from  rolling 
in  with  violence  and  thus  render  it  easy  for  vessels  to  enter.  A  light 
house,  built  more  than  300  years  ago  (1547),  rises  near  the  land  end 
of  the  western  pier,  and  towers  to  the  height  of  more»  than  300  foet 
from  the  rock.  The  street  above  mentioned,  contains  many  splendid 
palaces ;  the  palazzo  Rosso,  Spinola  Pallavichini,  Balbi,  Reale,  &c.  I 
visited  the  University,  the  Palace  of  the  King,  the  Palace  of  Rossi,  the 
custom  house,  and  the  court  room  in  which  the  military  authorities 
were  sitting  and  drawing  lots,  to  determine  who  of  them  whose  names 
were  returned  as  being  twenty  to  twenty-one  this  year,  should  be 
drafted  into  the  army.  This  last  scene  was  a  sad  sight  I  blessed 
€rod  that,  in  my  beloved  country,  there  was  no  such  form  of  oppres- 
'sion. 

Gentm  is  a  city  of  palaces.  They  stretch  one  after  another,  in 
rich  abundance  along  the  principal  street  of  Balbe,  Nuova  and  Nuo- 
vissima. Many  of  the  hotels,  as  that  of  Feder,  Croce  de  Malta,  &c., 
were  palaces  once.  The  lower  two  or  three  stories  are  not  lofty,  but 
are  appropriated  for  stables,  stores,  cellars  &c.  The  main  enfranoe  is 
into  a  hall  generally  supported  by  columns  and  into  a  court.  Mag- 
nificent marble  stair  cases  start  on  each  hand  as  you  proceed ;  and  not 
until  you  have  ascended  into  the  third  story,  do  you  reach  the  suite  of 
rpoms,  where  the  family  abides.  In  the  King's  palace  and  others,  there 
is  a  small  chamber  or  closet  into  which  there  is  easy  access,  and 
whence,  a  signal  given  ascent  or  descent  is  had  by  puUies  to  avoid 
the  fatigue  of  the  stair  case.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  arcades  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  marble.  Beyond  the  court  is  often  a  small  gar- 
den, shaded  with  orange  and  lemon  trees.  The  splendor  of  the  omih 
stents,  the  gilded  ceilings  and  fresco  paintings,  ^d  the  rich  furniture^ 
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and  extensive  collecticms  of  admirable  paintings,  well  repay  the  curl* 
osity  of  the  visitor,  who  is  conducted  through  the  rooms  by  an  atten- 
dant at  the  expense  of  a  franc. 

October  7th,  Finals.  Left  Grenoa  this  A.  M.,  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock  in  a  voiture  with  Dr.  H.  to  take  a  journey  along  the 
Riviera  di  ponente  road  to  Nice.  We  engaged  our  Vetturino,  and 
made  a  written  contract  with  him  to  take  us  there  in  nine  days,  he  to 
be  at  all  the  expense  of  our  living  and  lodging  by  the  way. 

The  road  runs  along  the  sea  shore,  winding  around  the  jutting  head 
lands  of  the  spurs  of  the  Appenines  and  the  Alps,  occasionally  climbing 
up  to. the  height  of  100  to  1000  feet  from  the  rolling  surges  that  dash 
and  break  on  the  rocks  immediately  below.  The  whole  coast  is 
Mnged  with  these  projecting  head  lands,  forming  bays  and  bights,  and 
having  a  town  or  village  situated  on  almost  every  little  piece  of  level 
groimd  at  the  mouth  of  a  gorge.  The  scenery  is  exceeding  fine.  The 
day  was  as  fine,  and  the  journey  has  been  one  of  peculiar  interest. 

Coming  out  of  Genoa  the  Riviera  road  pursues  the  track  of  the  old 
Roman  Aurelian  way,  which  anciently,  as  it  passed  over  the  moun- 
tains,  was  but  a  mule  path,  and  oflen  dangerous  for  the  traveler.  The 
present  excellent  road  was  planned  and  commenced  by  Napoleon,  hav- 
ing been  executed,  as  far  as  Mentone,  under  his  government.  It  was 
finished  by  the  Sardinian.  It  is  crossed  by  some  fifly  or  sixty  tor- 
rents, the  beds  of  which  at  present  are  dry,  but  show  plainly  how 
difficult,  and  frequently  fraught  with  disappointment,  must  be  traveL 
ing  over  it,  during  the  period  of  heavy  rains  and  snows  rapidly 
melting  on  the  distant  mountains.  A  few  bridges  only  have  been 
constructed,  and  the  sides  are  not,  in  some  places,  sufficiently  protected 
with  barrier  walls.  The  towns  are  frequent,  one  occurring  at  the 
head  of  every  little  bay.  San  Pictro  d' Arena,  Monte  de  san  Quirico, 
Villa  Vivaldi,  Sestri,  in  whose  principal  church  they  profess  to  show 
the  bark  of  St.  Peter,  Pegli,  Ora,  Voltre,  Arenzana,  Cogoletto,  Vora- 
zine,  Savona,  Vado,  Borgezze,  Spotorno,  Noli,  Varigotta,  Mariano,  and 
Finale,  were  the  successive  towns  through  which  we  passed.  In 
some  of  them  the  streets  were  so  narrow  that  we  had  to  drive  along 
the  quay.  About  fifteen  miles  from  Genoa  is  the  head  land  of  Cogo- 
letto, in  the  town  of  which  name,  and  in  that  part  t>f  it  called  Porte, 
where  we  stopped  to  bait  our  horses,  we  were  shown  the  house  in 
which  Christopher  Columbus  was  bom  and  lived.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  an  insignificant  store,  as  much  so  as.  that  in  John  Knox's  house  in 
Edinburgh ;  but  doubts  are  entertained  whether  the  tradition  is  relia- 
ble. The  scenery  was  exceedingly  picturesque  and  often  grand,  Genoa 
re-appearing  continually  in  the  distance,  and  all  the  intermediate  vil- 
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lages,  as  we  successively  rounded  the  head  lands  jutting  out  still 
farther  and  farther  into  the  sea.  It  was  not  till  a  short  distance  before 
we  reached  Finale,  that  it  disappeared  from  our  view. 

Villages  and  costly  seats  with  olive  yards,  and  Orange  and  lemon 
groves,  (ig  trees,  vineyards,  and  different  varieties  of  trees,  hedges  of  aloei^ 
and  patches  of  cane,  continually  presented  themselve^to  view,  and  gave 
peculiar  interest  to  the  scene.  I  went  into  the  chapel  at  Porte,  and  looked 
upon  its  images  and  pictures,  the  objects  of  a  debasing  idolatry;  and 
while  I  stood  there  all  alone,  could  not  repress  the  sad  feeling  tiiat  over- 
whelmed me  at  the  thought  of  the  wretched  ignorance  and  infatuation 
of  the  beings  that  honored  such  things.  Beside  one  of  the  shrines  or 
side  altars,  a  tablet  in  satin  contains  a  notice,  that,  by  the  liberal  con- 
tribution of  some  Archbishop,  mass  is  said  there  twice  a 'week — a 
frequency  corresponding  with  the  sum  of  money  appropriated — ^thus 
advertising  it  to  be  a  regular  merchandise  afl^.  Tlie  church  at 
Unale  is  connected  with  a  collegiate  establishment,  and  is  very  highly 
embellished  with  marble  Corinthian  columns,  marble  altars,  ridi 
sculpture,  gilded  cornices,  and.  fresco  paintings.  It  is  called  the  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  has  three  large  altars  at  the  end  of  the 
building,  and  some  six  or  eight  in  the  side  chapels.  A  franc  obtained 
a  full  view  of  all.  The  virgin  every  where  is  made  the  object  of  ado-- 
ration,  and  seems  to  stand  and  be  honored  as  ''  the  Queen  of  Heaven" 
&r  above  Christ.  In  one  of  the  shrines -a  wax  statue  of  her  is  seen 
above  the  altar,  in  a  chamber  into  which  you  look  through  a  large 
glass  window.  Lights  are  kept  burning  constantly,  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  figure,  and  a  curtain  hides  it  from  the  rude  gaze  of  the  spectator 
except  when  drawn  fpr  the  purpose  of  exposure.  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, is  especially  honored  here  in  various  pictorial  representations  of 
his  life ;  one  of  them  represents  the  trunk  of  his  headless  body,  the 
executioner  with  bloody  sword  in  his  grasp,  and  Herodias  with  his 
head  in  her  hand — ^a  shocking  spectacle ! 

I  noticed  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  at  Genoa,  like  tokens  of  honor  to 
John  the  Baptist.  A  young  priest,  in  attendance  during  our  visit  to 
that  temple,  conducted  us  through  it,  and  led  us  into  the  different  shrines 
and  behind  the  altars,  placing  us  in  the  best  positions  for  light  in 
which  to  see  the  various  paintings.  One  of  the  altars  or  chapels  in 
the  side  of  the  building  is  the  shrine  of  the  Baptist.  We  were  taken 
behind  the  altar,  and  shown  the  tomb  in  which,  they  say,  lies  the  real 
body  of  the  saint,  enclosed  in  an  iron  chest,  which,  on  St.  John^s  day, 
is  taken  out  and  carried  in  great  and  splendid  procession.  While  I 
was  behind  the  altar,  an'  English  gentieman  had  been  conducted 
within  the  rails  by  another  prieist.    He  seemed  quite  exdted,  and. 
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finding  that  I  spoke  the  English,  exdaimed,  in  great  anger :  '*  What 
abominable  nonsense ! — ^they  will  not  let  my  wife  (who  was  stantSbng 
outside)  enter  or  approach  the  altar !"  I  replied  to  him,  that  I  undef^ 
stood  them  to  say,  that  no  woman  is  ever  allowed,  or  has  been  ftfr 
three  hundred  years,  to  go  near  the  shrine — and  this  prohibition  wM 
meant  as  a  token  of  indignation  against  Herodias,  for  having  mm^ 
d^red  the  saint.  Addressing  the  priest,  and  inquiring,  whether  tiiat 
were  the  fact,  he  replied  affirmatively,  which  seemed  to  appease  the 
Englishman's  rage — ^but  his  lady  remained  outside  the  screen. 

October  Sth,  San  Remo. — Our  journey,  this  day,  has  been  through 
scenery  equally  grand  and  picturesque  with  that  of  yesterday.  The 
terraces,  on  which  the  old  olive  trees  grow,  are  very  numerous,  and 
carried  far  up  the  mountain  side.  The  road  often  went  for  miles 
through  olive  groves.  The  ground  on  which  they  grow  is  kept  clear  of 
weeds  and  grass,  and  is  regularly  manured  and  stirred.  Many  of  Ae 
trees  were  evidently  several  centuries  old.  The  straggling,  crooked 
branches  and  gnarled  trunks  of  the  olive  trees,  together  with  theit 
grey-looking  foliage,  were  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  seen  or  imag- 
ined. We  passed  through  Pietra,  Logna,  Borghetta,  Cerialc  and 
Albenga.  While  we  stopped  at  the  last-named  place  t(.  water  the 
horses,  I  strayed  along  the  beach  to  see  them  fish  for  sardines,  in 
which  business  we  found  many,  in  different  places,  engaged.  We 
dined  at  Alassio,  and  passed  through  Lingueglia,  Cervo,  Diano  MerinOi 
Oneglia  ^here  we  dined),  Porto  Maurizio,  San  Lorengo  and  severtd 
other  smaller  towns,  and  reached  San  Remo  a  little  before  seven 
o'clock — ^where  we  stopped  at  the  Hotel  Palma.  Passing  the  head- 
land  before  we  came  to  Porto  Maurizio,  and  looking  back,  we  had  a 
splendid  view.  The  road  runs  up  the  mountain  brow  full  one  thous- 
and feet  from  the  water  below.  We  counted  seven  different  towns, 
and  a  dozen  churches,  appearing  in  different  places,  among  extensive 
•forests  of  the  olive  trees.  Porto  Maurizio  is,  in  part,  built  upon  a 
rocky  hill,  that  rises  from  the  water's  edge,  and  contains  a  splendid 
church,  the  tower  and  cupola  of  which  are  all  of  white  marble ;  but, 
like  all  the  towns  through  which  we  have  passed,  its  streets  are  exceed- 
ingly narrow — juSt  wide  enough  for  a  carriage  to  get  through — ^to^do 
which  with  safety,  those  in  the  street  were  necessiated  to  enter  tJie 
houses  or  step  into  openings  along  the  sides  of  the  streets.  Arches 
are  thrown  across  the  street  at  high  elevations,  apparently  to  keep  the 
houses  from  leaning  over  against  each  other.  The  upper  part  of  San 
Remo,  which  is  built  upon  the  higher  part  of  the  hill,  is  impassable  to 
carriages.  The  streets  in  it  are  exceeding  narrow,  and  the  houses,  as 
tiiey  rise  on  one  side,  are  in  an  embankment  on  die  other,  and  so 
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woTen  together  by  arches,  that  persons  might  travel  from  one  part  to 
another,  and  all  over  it,  without  descending  into  the  streets.  These 
tO¥ms  evidently  owe  their  plan  of  construction  to  the  times  when  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  marauding  invaders,  that 
the  population  should  dwell  closely  together,  and  be  better  able  to 
fortify,  and  resist  a  foe. 

October  9th,  Beached  Nice  this  p.  m.  about  seven  o'clock.  We 
dined  at  Mentone,  having  passed  throi^h  Bordighiera,  whidi  is  aa 
ancient  castle,  finely  situated  under  olive  yards  climbing  the  mountun 
udes.  Here  the  palm  tree  appears  frequently,  many  of  which  are 
swathed  round,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  growth  of  the 
branches — said  to  be  used  in  processions  on  the  Sunday,  deriving 
its  festal  name  from  their  use  among  certain  religionists.  Perinaldo^ 
the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  astronomer  Geau  Dominico  Cassini, 
and  of  Monaldi,  his  nephew,  as  celebrated.  Bordighiera,  with  the 
rural  communes  of  Compo  Bosso,  Vallo  Crossa,  San  Riagio,  Soldano, 
Vallebuono  and  Sasso,  once  formed  a  Republic  distinct  from  that  of 
Genoa,  though  under  its  supremacy.  The  road  runs  mostly  low,  and 
sometimes  near  the  shore  from  Bordighiera  to  Ventemiglio,  once  the 
capital  of  the  Intimelian  Ligurian  tribes.  The  Catholics  say  that  St. 
Barnabas  was  its  first  bishop.  It  stands  on  the  north  side  of  a  hi^ 
hill,  which  juts  out  perpendicularly  into  the  sea,  and  on  the  top  of 
which  is  an  ancient  castle.  The  road  crosses  a  long  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Roja  before  entering  the  town.  The  streets  are  ^  narrow 
and  rough  and  steep,  that  we  had  to  alight  from  our  carriage  and 
walk.  Here  we  saw  some  large  and  beautiful  peaches,  scftne  of  whidi 
we  bought  for  a  sous  apiece,  but  their  texture  and  flavor  were  not  at 
all  equal  to  their  appearance ; — disappointed  in  them,  we  abandoned 
them  to  our  vetturino.  As  the  street  turns  and  winds  up  the  hill,  you 
pass  a  cathedral,  which  stands  on  the  little  terrace  l^etween  the  wind- 
ing of  the  road,  along  its  base  on  one  side,  and  level  with  its  roof  on  • 
the  other.  Soldiers  are  kept  stationed  in  the  castle  towering  above  it 
at  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  gives  it  quite  an  imposing 
appearance.  The  next  town  to  which  we  came,  was  Mentone,  where 
we  stopped  to  dine,  at  the  Hotel  de  Turin.  This  town  and  Monaco^ 
which  lies  off  from  the  road,  on  a  hill  near  the  sea  side,  are  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco — a  petty  monarch 
of  the  Grimaldi  family,  who  holds  the  right  of  sovereignty,  receiving  , 
rents  in  kind  and  thirlage,  which  he  spends,  half  among  his  subjects, 
and  the  rest  in  Paris,  where  he  resides,  while  he  puts  his  kingdom 
under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  allowing  him  to  sta4ioiL 
soldiers  there.     I  vLuted  the  churches  here,  and  clambered  up  th* 
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Steep  streets  to  an  old  castle,  in  ruins,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  I 
found  was  used  as  a  cemetery.  A  few  tombs  and  vaults  seem  to 
have  been  appropriated  by  the  more  wealthy,  while  two  or  three 
vaults  served  for  the  general  use.  One  of  them  was  not  closed,  and 
the  other  imperfectly.  It  would  seem  that,  after  the  flesh  decays, 
the  bones  are  disinterred  and  placed  in  the  only  room  of  the  castle 
which  remains.  Hundreds  of  skulls  and  bones  lay  confusedly 
together  in  one  comer  of  the  room-^— a  hideous  Sight. 

The  road,  after  leaving  Mentone,  climbs  the  mountain  by  the  paas 
of  Roccabrunna,  and  reaches  a  very  lofty  height  of  several  thousand 
feet.  Vineyards  and  olive-yards  are  found*  wherever  there  is  soil 
enough  to  admit  of  the  structure  of  terraces  ;  and  the  road  is  shaded 
with  rhododendrons,  oleanders  and  plane  trees.  Roceabrunna  is  situ- 
ated on  a  rock  of  breccia,  which,  it  is  said,  has  sunk  several  hundred 
feet  without  damaging  or  disturbing  the  castle  and  buildings.  As  we 
passed  up  the  mountain,  the  clouds,  which,  for  some  time,  we  had  seen 
gathering,  poured  upon  us  a  heavy  rain ;  but,  ascending  ftirther,  the 
atmosphere  became  clearer,  and  we  could  look  down  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  clouds  below,  to  Monaco  and  Roceabrunna,,  and  see  them 
like  gems  studded  in  silver.  The  scene' was  exceedingly  captivating. 
The  ascent  and  descent  occupied  us  about  five  hours.  I  was  exceed- 
ingly interested  with  the  geological  phenomena  this  country  presented. 
Granite,  trap,  breccia,  conglomerate,  sandstone  and  limestone,  made 
their  appearance  in  quick  succession,  sometimes.  The  whole  masses 
presented  the  appearance  of  great  disruptions  and  cx)n tortious  effected 
by  the  upheaving  force,  producing  chasms  and  cracks,  which  were 
filled  up  as  with  material  washed  into  them. 

The  I'ide  of  the  last  three  days  has  been,  to  me,  more  replete  with 
varied  interest,  than  any  portion  of  my  journey  in  Europe.  The 
opportunity  for  geological  observations  itself  was  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  the  time  and  expense.  The  road  leads  you  along  the  foot 
and  over  the  sloping  sides  and  bluffs  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  where 
they  terminate  abruptly  in  the  sea.  These  declivities,  in  many  places, 
are  as  steep  below  as  above  the  water — the  depth,  at  a  short  distance 
firom  the  shore,  measuring  hundreds  of  fathoms.  The  traveller  is  con- 
veyed over  a  road,  now  winding  around  the  curvatures  or  indentures 
in  the  coast,  and  then  on  ledges,  climbing,  in  a  zig  zag  course,  upon 
the  face  of  the  precipitous  escarpments  of  the  mountains.  As  you 
ascend  and  descend,  abundant  opportunities  are  afibrded  to  study  the 
geological  structure  of  the  rocks  composing  the  Alpine  declivities. 
The  great  mass  of  them  are  of  secondary  formation ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  they  have  suffered  immense  dii^urbanoe — ^those  of  the  primary 
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fonnation  appearing  abundantly  wherever  the  elevation  indicates 
intensity  in  the  upheaval  fotce.  In  the  beds  of  the  valleys,  or  at  the 
mouths  of  the  gorges,  the  strata  are  composed  of  gravel,  marl,  sand 
and  marine  shells,  sometimes  elevated  above  the  sea  from  one  to  two 
hundred  feet.  These  strata  are  generally  horizontal,  or  showing 
somewhat^varying  and  imdulating  lines,  and  are  evidently  composed 
of  the  debris  of  the  mountain,  produced  by  the  disturbance  and  dismp- 
tion  of  the  lower  strata  by  the  upheaval  force  that  thrust  the  lower 
and  older  rock  through  their  beds,  and  carried  a  portion  of  them  up 
with  them.  So  far  from  being  led  to  believe,  with  Mr.  LyeU,  in  the- 
gradual  and  long-protracted  operation  of  these  upheaval  forces,  and 
the  slow  growth  of  these  immense  mountain  masses, — to  my  eye,  the 
aoene  demonstrated  very  rapid  transmutations,  and  the  simultaneous 
action  of  immense  floods  and  torrents  during  that  of  the  upheaval 
fixrces. 

The  Alps  tower  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  with 
bold,  precipitous  outlines ;  and  the  deposits  and  disrupted  strata  vary 
in  thickness  along  the  coast — attaining  less  height,  by  several  hundred 
feet,  at  Genoa,  from  what  they  do  at  Nice.  I  saw  &r  more  proo^  that 
Qonvinced  me  of  the  conjoint  and  rapid  action  of  the  volcanic  forees, 
producing  and  co-operating  with  a  general  deluge,  by  the  upheaval  of 
the  old  ocean  beds  and  the  subsidence  of  the  old  continents,  as  Moses' 
language,  naturally  and  easily  interpreted,  plsunly  implies — than  of 
the  slow  and  gradual  processes,  which  many  geologists  seem  to  think 
they  must  assume.  I  see  no  satisfactory  reason  yet  offered  for  such 
assumptions ;  nor  do  I  think  that,  in  denying  them  and  calling  for  . 
better  proof  than  any  yet  offered,  any  man  risks  his  reputation ;  at 
least  in  the  present  very  imperfect  and-confused  state  of  the  often  con- 
tradictory theories^  given  forth  oracularly  as  science — which  can  lay  no 
just  claim  to  it,  and,  at  best,  are  but  smuggled,  and  imposed  upon  the 
ignorant  and  unobservant  as  facts.  The  man  who  will  assume  what 
Prof.  Hitchcock  lays  down  as  the  established  principles  or  postulates 
of  geological  science,  cannot  but  have  as  confused  views  as  this  estim- 
able man  appears  to  me  to  betray  in  other  respects — who,  whatever 
reputation  he  may  deserve  as  a  reporter  of  facts,  when  well  estab- 
lished, can  certainly  make  no  just  claim  to  logical  potver  or  accuracy. 
He  has  utterly  &iled  in  the  exhibition  of  anything  even  like  proof  of 
the  positions  he  laid  down  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  some  seventeea 
years  ago,  and  called  established  principles^  when  replying  to  some 
oriticisms  of  Prof.  Stuart.  If  such  be  the  vague,  illogical,  ill-defined 
principles — ^mere  beggings  of  the  question,  non  seqmtur  inferenoea,  op 
bold  assumptions,  mingled  widi  reported  factsp— on  which  Greologgr 
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rests,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  respect  it  as*  a  science,  or  the  logic  of 
its  self-lauding  advocates.  In  the  study  of  Geology,  as  &r  as  it  is  i^ 
science,  I  take  a  de^  interest ;  but  the  notions  and  explanaticma  of 
admiring  savans,  however  tesselated  with  reported  facts,  and  some- 
times so  blended  with  them,  in  a  sort  of  attractive  mosaic,  are  not  to 
be  thrust  upon  us  ex  cathedra ;  nor  the  mouths  of  those  who  object  to 
their  logic  closed  by  such  a  self-complacent  bluffing  off  as  the  learned 
Professor  of  Geology  attempted,  when  he  remarked — "  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  icmt  ensemble  of  evidence  in  support  of  this  principle  (a  prin- 
ciple, by  the  by,  which  is  made  up  of  an  assumption  not  proved,  and 
an  inference  from  it  wholly  a  non  sequitur)  can  never  be  so  expressed 
in  words  as  to  make  much  impression  on  the  mind,  even  of  an  intelli- 
gent man  who  has  no  practical  acquaintance  with  geology." 

October  10th.  Although  it  rained,  occasionally,  quite  hard  upon  us 
as  we  descended  the  mountain  to  Nice,  along  the  road  leaving  the  coast, 
there  was  something  very  grand  and  exciting  in  the  scene.  We 
reached  the  city  early  yesterday  afternoon,  and  took  up  our  abode  in 
the  Hotel  des  Etrangeres,  where  we  found  excellent  quarters.  The 
population  of  this  city  is  about  30,000.  The  streets  of  the  older  part 
of  the  place  are,  like  all  the  other  cities  we  have  seen,  quite  narrow, 
and  by  no  means  clean.  New  streets,  terraces  and  squares  invite 
the  abode  of  visitors,  presenting  a  more  attractive  appearance.  But  I 
should  not  relish  a  winter  abode,  for  health,  in  this  place.  Its  shel- 
tered position,  exposed  only  to  the  mild  winds  from  the  south  across 
the  sea,  give  it,  in  general,  a  climate  almost  tropical ;  yet,  when  the 
winds  come  down  from  the  north,  rushing  through  the  mountain 
gorges,  the  temperature  is  by  no  means  what  I  should  think  would  be 
favorable  to  invalids.  As  a  watering  place  inviting  to  visitors,  it  has 
not  been  said,  I  should  judge,  without  foundation,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  reputation  as  a  place  of  resort  for  consumptive  and  other 
patients,  "  there  are  gaiety,  idleness,  sickness  and  death."  •  It  has 
some  manufactures  of  silk,  an3  its  exports  are  chiefly  oil,  vrine  and 
fruit.  A  fine  terrace,  in  the  new  town,  affords  a  very  extensive  and 
beautifiil  prospect. 

I  worshipped,  to-day,  in  the  English  church.  The  congrega- 
tion was  numerous,  many  English  residents  and  travelers  being 
here ;  but  there  was  nothing  especially  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
religious  services.  The  day  has  been  rainy,  and  most  of  the  time  has 
been  spent  in  my  own  apartment.  I  observe  that  the  pomegranite 
and  fig,  with  the  prickly  pear  and  the  aloe,  as  well  as  the  palm  and 
the  olive,  are  quite  abundant  in  the  gardens.  In  Villafranca,  whiic^ 
lies  close  to  the  shore,  and,  like  MJentone,  is  more  protected  than 
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Nioe  from  the  northern  hlasts,  the  climate  is  said  to  be  milder  in  the 
winter,  so  that  oranges,  lemons,  chernbias  and  olives  are  successfiilly 
cultivated.     It  is  preferable,  on  this  aAcount,  for  invalids. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
Passporia —  VUla  PeBamcine — Legfwm — Florence, 

Genoa.  October  I2th.  Left  Nice  last  evening  at  six  o'clock,  in  the 
steamboat  Dante ;  and  arrived  this  A.  M.,  about  six.  The  evening 
was  rough,  and  the  wind  blew  strongly  ahead,  carrying  a  heavy  sea. 
I  was  unexpectedly  exempted  from  sickness  or  any  disagreeable  feel- 
ing, and  slept  well  through  the  night,  rising  in  the  morning  just  as  we 
entered  the  harbor. 

Our  passports  had  been  taken  from  us  upon  our  arrival  at  Nice,  and 
as  wc  were  told,  were  delivered  to  the  police,  where  we  were  required 
to  report  ourselves.  Upon  inquiring  for  them,  we  were  answered,  that 
they  would  be  vised,  and  we  should  find  them  at "  the  bureau"  of  our 
hotel.  On  Monday,  when  we  inquired  for  them  there,  we  were  told, 
that  they  had  been  delivered  to  the  Captain  of  the  steamboat,  who 
would  keep  charge  of  them,  and  we  would  find  them  at  Genoa,  when 
we  arrived  there.  In  the  meantime,  although  Nice  is  in  Sardinia,  and 
they  had  been  vised  in  Turin  for  Tuscany,  Rome,  and  all  Italy,  and 
again  at  Genoa,  before  we  lefl  there  for  Nice,  yet  had  we  to  pay 
several  francs  f^r  something  done  to  them,  we  knew  not  what. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  was  anchored  in  the  harbor  the  Captain  went 
ashore,  to  report  his  arrivals,  and,  as  he  told  us,  to  deliver  our  pass- 
ports to  the  police.  Ailer  his  return,  somewhere  about  half  an  hour, 
a  boat,  with  custom  house  officers,  came  along  side.  These  officials, 
having  entered,  and  made  some  inquiries  and  examination,  ordered  the 
baggage  to  be  all  brought  on  deck.  This  done,  we  were  told  we  might 
go  ashore.  Boats  from  the  shore,  in  great'  numbers,  were  quickly  in 
attendance.  We  were  passed,  first  under  the  inspection  of  the  custom 
house  officers,  and  then  of  the  police  ;  but  without  any  further  exam- 
ination of  our  baggage,  which  were  but  three  Saes  de  Nuit. 

We  expected  to  remain  ill  Genoa  only  through  the  day.  There 
being  about  time  enough  to  see  the  Villa  Pellavicini,  before  sailing  for 
Leghorn,  and  having,  already,  seen  all  we  desired  of  Genoa,  we  took  a 
voiture,  and  a  valet  de  place,  who  had  obtained  permission  for  ns  in  a 
written  note,  signed  by  the  clerk  of  Signor  Pellavicini,  to  visit  lua 
Villa,  about  eight  miles  distant  from  the  city.  I  was  desirious  to  see 
a  genuine  Italian  villa,  and  was  fully  gratified. 
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Adieu  to  ike  Beaui^  VaUey  of  the  NUe^—A  Gloomy  Pass  of  a  ffundred  WkSfThe 
Quarries  of  SaaOy^-^Arrivdl  (U  Vie  OtUatacig  and  the  Otmfines  of  Nubia. 

Leaving  Edfou,  we  were  soon  borne  beyond  the  limits  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  vallej,  which,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  I  had  traversed 
with  delight.  Henceforward,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Nubia 
(something  more  than*  a  hundred  miles),  the  ledges  draw  in  closely 
upon  the  river,  contract  the  intervale  almost  to  a  mountain  defile,  and 
sometimes,  even,  the  precipices  overhang  the  river  itself--only  occa- 
sionally retiring,  so  as  to  form  a  small  plain,  which,  if  it  be  not 
covered  with  sand-drifls,  is  too  elevated  to  be  benefitted  by  the  annual 
overflow,  and  is  nearly  barren. 

In  the  midst  of  this  long,  dreary  and  desolate  region,  are  located 
the  quarries  of  Silsily,  whidi  furnished  most  of  the  stone  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  stupendous  works  of  art  at  Thebes  and  other  local- 
ities. Some  of  the  quarries  I  found  to  be  cut  into  the  mountain,  so 
as  to  form  grottoes,  whose  departments  are  embellished  with  paint- 
ings of  high  finish,  and  of  the  same  general  character  with  those  in  the 
tombs  I  have  described.  There  is  one  quarry  whose  excavations  are 
more  than  a  mile  in  length,  twenty  rods  in  width,  and  eighty  feet  in 
depth.  The  roadways,  over  which  the  immense  blocks  of  stone  were 
transported,  and  the  wheel-tracks  of  the  carriages  used,  are  plainly 
visible.  A  little  imagination  would  convert  them  into  railroads. 
St^s  and  footholds,  out  in  the  ledge  to  &cilitate  access  to  di^rent 
localities,  are  also  to  be  seen.  And  here  lie  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
quarried  and  partly  chipped,  and  lef^  unfinished ;  while  others  are  but 
partially  disengaged  from  the^r  native  bed,  and  others  still  merely 
laid  ofi  in  outline,  A  little  way  off  is  to  be  seen  that  fiibulous  mon- 
sttf,  the  Sphynx,  blocked  out  and  partly  wrought  into  fionxi,  and  the 
chips  looking  as  new  and  fresh  as  though  it  was  but  yesterday  aban- 
dcned  by  the  workmen.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  some  great  battle 
turned  the  tide  of  ^nrtiuie  agamst  the  proud  monarch  who  then 

reigaed,  arrested  the  pursnit  of  his  anbitioiis  projects^  tjoii  Y^  ^^  ^^^ 
VOL.  I,  Ko.  vn — ^20. 
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forever  to  the  multiplication  of  those  works  of  art,  which  raised 
ancient  Egypt  as  much  above  all  other  nations,  as  modem  ^gypt  has 

Bunk  beneath  them. 

Still  further  on,  in  this  dismal  mountain  pass,  at  a  point  where  the 
ledges  recede  from  the  river,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Koum 
•  Ombus,  which  are  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  are  nearly  buried 
in  the  sand.  Portions  of  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  temple, 
however,  are  still  visible.  This  city,  comparatively  of  modem  origin, 
was  built  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  not  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago. 

Emerging  from  this  barren,  confined  and  tedious  solitude,  we  soon 
arrived,  to  my  great  joy,  at  the  town  of  Assouan.  This  was  the 
ancient  Syene,  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt,  where  the  Pharaohs  and 
the  Ptolemies  expended  their  treasures  upon  fortifications  and  works 
of  art.  The  present  town  of  Assouan,  however,  does  not  occupy  the 
site  of  ancient  Syene,  though  it  is  immediately  adjoining  it, — ^the 
inhabitants  having  been  driven  fh)m  the  latter  by  the  plague,  which 
jswept  off  twenty-one  thousand  inhabitants  at  one  time. 

Just  above  Assouan,  is  what  is  called  the  cataract — though,  in  fact, 
it  IS  nothing  but  a  rapid.  From  the  descriptions  of  the  ancients, 
however,  it  appears  to  have  been  once  a  fall,  characterized  by  great 
beauty  and  sublimity.  Then,  the  passage  of  the  river  was  so  impeded 
at  this  point,  that  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  were  blessed  with  an  annual 
overflow,  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Nile,  though  quite  contracted, 
teemed  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  that  of  the  Lower  Nile  con- 
tinues to  do  to  this  day.  Above  this,  however,  for  long  stretches  of 
travel,  the  contracted  intervale  is  quite  barren  and  mostly  uncul- 
tivated, and  the  inhabitants  few,  poor,  squalid  and  destitute ;  but  I  did 
not  penetrate  far  into  it. 

Above  the  rapids,  within  the  borders  of  Nubia,  is  the  Island  of 
Philoe,  which  is  famous  for  its  remains  of  ancient  temples — among 
which  I  lingered  with  delight.  Upon  this  small,  barren  island,  are 
the  mins  of  no  less  than  eight  temples,  of  Egyptian  style  and  oiigin 
— some  of  them  of  great  magnificence.  A  beautiful  colonade,  adorned 
with  nine  massive  columns,  and  presenting  an  aspect  of  grandeur, 
first  arrested  my  attention.  Through  a  passage-way  near  by, 
entrance  is  made  into  a  large  court.  As  you  enter  it,  to  the  right  is 
a  majestic  propylon  to  a  temple  equally  majestic,  while  to  the  left  is 
another  colonade,  leading  to  the  river  bank,  on  one  side  of  which, 
thirty-six  columns  are  still  standing  in  a  straight  line,  and  on  the 
other  nineteen.  Next  comes  a  smaller  court,  flanked  on  each  nde  by 
A  oolonade,  dia,  to.     The  decorated  hieroglyphs  are  beiautifiilly 
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wrought,  and  retain  their  original  brilliancy.  In  one  apartment,  tha 
columns  are  richly  sculptured,  and  painted  in  the  most  vivid  colors — 
especially  the  capitals ;  the  ceiling  has  a  bright  blue  ground  set  with 
stars,  which  seem  to  twinkle  as  from  a  firmament.  It  was  with 
reluctance  I  turned  my  steps  from  these  interesting  remains. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  cataract ;  on  eaqh  side  of  it  rise  those  moun- 
tains of  rose-colored  granite,  from  which  the  famous  obelisks,  columns, 
statues,  &c.,  which  adorn  the  temples  of  ancient  Egypt,  were  taken 
— and  an  obelisk  about  eighty  feet  long,  partly  quarried,  still  remains 
in  its  original  position.  Columns  in  a  rough  state,  of  nearly  the  same 
dimensions,  and  huge  blocks  of  stone,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length, 
cloven  from  the  rock,  are  also  to  be  seen.  And  there,  too,  are  traces 
of  the  chisel  and  the  drill,  and  also  of  the  massive  wedges  made  use  of 
to  cleave  the  mountain  rock. 

The  bases  of  these  granite  ledges  underlie  the  river,  and  rear  them- 
selves up  in  little  peaks  and  islets  in  its  midst,  among  which  the 
impetuous  current  dashes,  foams  and  roars— -presenting  a  scene  of 
wild  magnificence,  which  contrasts  beautifully  with  its  quiet  and 
peaceful  passage  hence  all  the  way  to  the  sea. 

Just  below  the  cataract,  is  the  island' of  Elephantine,  which  is  beau- 
tified, not  only  with  ancient  remains,  but  also  with  a  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion ;  while,  upon  the  barren  waste  all  around  it,  scarcely  a  green 
thing  is  to  be  seen.  This  delightful  island,  which  abounds  in  tropical 
fruits  and  which,  as  contrasted  with  the  country  around  it,  seems  a 
sort  of  paradise,  is  inhabited  exclusively  by  Nubians,  a  people  far 
superior,  in  many  respects,  to  their  Arab  neighbors.  They  are  of  a 
jet  black  color,  but  have  neither  the  flat  nose,  thick  lips  or  sloping 
forehead  of  the  negro.  They  are,  physically,  well  formed  and  hand- 
some, and  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as 
depicted  in  the  temples,  than  any  race  I  have  seen. 

Fragments  of  bricks  and  pottery  are  strewn  over  a  great  part  of 
the  island,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  I  found  a  very  ancient  temple, 
presenting  many  interesting  features — a  pilastered  gallery,  of  great 
beauty,  extending  all  around  it.  Fragments  of  other  edifices,  of  still 
greater  magnificence,  are  to  be  seen  near  it. 

Of  the  town  of  Assouan  I  have  said  nothing — ^nor  is  there  much  to 
be  said,  the  decline  of  its  commercial  intercourse  with  Ethiopia  having 
undermined  its  prosperity  and  divested  it  of  all  its  importance.  There 
are  some  remains  of  its  former  splendor  near  it,  but  they  are  well 
Bigh  buried  in  the  sand.  The  ancients  make  mention  of  a  well  here, 
so  situated  as  to  reflect  the  disk  of  the  sun  entire  at  noonday — proving 
that  it  was  directly  under  the  tropic;  but  no  trace  of  it  eiui\^  ^y^KoA^ 
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and  it  if  oonteoded  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  tropie  is  half  a  degree 
further  south.  It  follows,  then,  that  either  the  pole  of  the  earth  ham 
changed  its  position,  or  that  there  was  some  mistake  about  the  matter^ 
Tlie  existence  of  such  a  well,  howeyer,  is  spoken  of  by  andent  geo^ 
graphers  as  a  well-attested  &ct.  llie  matter  seems  to  be  involyed  in 
inexplicable  mystery. 

« 
CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  I^ian  Slave  Doaler. 

Nearing  the  confines  of  Nubia,  I  met  with  a  group  of  dark-visaged 
people,  one  of  whom  towered  in  manly  stature  above  the  rest,  mani- 
festly a  superior,  whose  will  was  law.  Him  I  approached,  and  draw- 
ing upon  my  stock  of  Arabic  to  its  utmost,  with  some  aid  from  my 
man  Mahmoud,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  striking  the  key-note  to  Ua 
ready  colloquial  powers. 

He  was  a  Nubian  Slave  dealer,  on  his  way  north  into  Egypt,  to  dis- 
pose of  his  stock  in  trade,  the  sable  children  of  the  desert. 

And  do  you  sell  your  own  countrymen  1  said  I.  No,  he  never  did 
that,  they  were  not  Nubians  he  dealt  in,  but  negroes  from  the  regions 
beyond,  from  Sennaar,  Darfiir,  and  Kardo&n.  He  would  not  be 
guilty  of  selling  a  Nubian — ^that would  be  monstrous! 

But  Nubians  are  bought  and  sold — are  they  not  1  He  replied,  that 
they  were  to  some  extent,  but  not  much ;  they  were  a  very  superior 
people. 

But  have  you  no  scruples  in  seizing  people  of  another  nation  or  tribe^ 
and  forcing  them  away  from  friends  and  country,  to  sell  them  into 
Slavery  1  O,  he  never  did  that^  was  the  quick  reply.  He  bought  them 
already  captured,  already  separated  from  friends,  and  in  the  market^ 
and  if  he  had  not  bought  them,  somebody  else  would. 

And  who  captures  them  1  Who  tears  them  from  their  homes  ?  Who 
brings  them  into  market?  Sometimes,  he  said,  they  were  captives 
taken  by  a  victorious  tribe,  and  sometimes  they  were  hunted  down  by 
bad  men  who  made  it  a  business.  The  wild  Arabs  (BedouiJDs),  hi 
said,  were  great  men-stealers,  and  were  the  terror  of  the  solitudes  of 
the  desert.  They  would  lie  concealed  for  days,  watching  their  opfot^ 
tunity  to  seize  upon  the  natives,  as  they  crossed  the  desert  alone^  or  in 
small  groups,  from  village  to  village.  Mounting  their  welk-trained 
steeds,  they  would  give  chase,  bounding  over  the  desert  like  tlto  gF^hj 
and  the  poor  terrified  creatures,  like  a  brood  of  ohiokens  dj  tin 
qpproaofa  o£a  hawk,  would  flee  every  way  in  affiright;  bat^  no  hidiif 
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|d«K)e  could  thegr  find.  HowUag  ivitii  dt^qwur,  they  wero  f)roed  vtraj 
into  Slavery.  He  could  never  be  gusli^  of  flftudi  •  timig  as  ttet.  He 
.never  made  any  man  a  Slave,  but  aa  cKOEie^body  "vould  buy  tfaem,  he 
might  as  well  make  the  speculation  as  any  one  else. 

I  asked  him  if  the  business  was  profitable  1  Not  very,  he  replied, 
«o  miany  of  them  died,  (at  least  one  third),  before  he  got  them  to  mar^ 
ket,  and  then  there  was  so  little  demand,  and  the  price  was  so  low, 
(not  more  than  ten  pounds  a  head)  that  there  «was  very  little  to  be 
made';  not  good  business,  he  added,  like  it  is  in  your  country,  where 
there  is  such  a  great  demand,  and  great  prices,  and  where  slaves  do  all 
the  work. 

This  brought  me  to  a  full  stop,  "  Not  profitable  like  it  is  in  your 
<X)untry  !^  I  felt  like  retiring,  but,  rallying  again,  I  demanded  an  ex- 
planation. The  amount  of  it  was,  that  in  one  of  his  expeditions  into 
3£gypt,  he  had  met  with  a  Dr.  Hunt,  (I  think  that  is  the  name)  from 
Louisiana,  who  had  given  him  a  most  glowing  account  of  our  ^  peculiar 
institutions,''  and  he  was  on  tiptoe  to  know  more  about  the  matter. 

1  told  him,  that  very  true,  slavery  existed  to  a  sham^l  extent  in 
my  country,  but  it  was  generally  admitted  to  be  a  very  great  wrong 
to  humanity,  and  that  efforts  were  making  to  put  an  end  to  it  among 
ais. 

He  agreed  with  me,  that  it  was  wrong,  and  said,  that  after  he  had 
made  another  hundred  pounds,  he  intended  to  give  up  the  business. 

P.  S.  Since  this  conversation  occurred,  Slavery  has  been  abolished  in 
Egypt,  and  if  my  Nubian  friend  is  still  intent  upon  another  hundred 
pounds  before  he  gives  up  the  business,  whither  will  he  direct  his  steps 
to  get  away  from  the  advancing  light  of  civilization  ?  I  have  not  yet 
«een  announced  his  arrival  upon  our  shores.  And,  should  he  come  to 
this  inviting  field,  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  he  might  not  find  the 
system  of  slavery  in  our  country  of  so  different  a  typCj^m  that  of  Egypt, 
as  it  was,  that  his  sensibilities  might  revolt  at'  the  idea  of  embarking 
in  the  traffic.  Slaves  tkere^  I  found,  were  the  inmates  of  the  families 
of  their  owners,  as  much  as  their  own  children  were,  being  treated 
with  much  kindness  and  indulgence,  while  the  upward  path  to  distinc- 
tion, was  equally  open  to  them.  And  when  they  rose  to  distinction, 
so  far  were  they  from  being  ashamed  of  their  former  condition,  that 
they  boasted  of  it,  while  all  around  them  were  ready  to  award  to  them 
the  credit  of  having  risen  by  their  merits.  Such  a  one,  said  the  great 
Pacha,  naming  one  of  his  generals,  '^  has  the  best  connections — he  wai 
houghV^ 

Still  we  should  like  to  hear,  that  Ahmed  had  made  his  appearance 
mnong  us,  and  to  listen  to  the  audible  expression  of  his  moral  refleo- 
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tions  upon  witnessing  the  new,  and  (to  him),  strange  phases  whidi 
American  Slavery  would  present. 

We  met  him  the  second  time  in  Cairo,  on  our  return.  A  number 
more  of  his  slaves  had  died,  and  he  had  disposed  of  the  remainder  so 
low  as  scarcely  to  save  himself.  He  aided  me  much,  both  by  counsel 
and  active  effort,  in  fitting  out  a  caravan  to  cross  the  "  Long  Desert,'' 
for  which  I  shall  ever  hold  him  in  grateful  remembrance. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Floating  dovm  the  Nile — Sketches  of  the  Oasis,  and  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Deserts. 

Having  reached  the  end  of  my  journey  in  a  southerly  direction,  and 
finished  my  explorations  at  this  point,  we  were  ready  to  set  out  on 
our  return.  As  the  north  wind  was  still  blowing,  the  long  sweeps  to 
which  the  sails  were  attached,  were  disengaged  from  their  fastenings, 
and  laid  upon  the  deck,  extending  from  end  to  end,  and  the  boat,  thus 
dismantled  was  abandoned  to  the  current,  there  being  nothing  but  the 
naked  hull  to  oppose  resistance  to  the  wind.  Very  little  progress  was 
made  during  the  night,  however,  for  I  never  awaked,  without  finding 
the  boat  upon  a  sand-bar  and  the  men  all  asleep.  And  after  arousing 
them,  and  getting  again  afloat,  but  little  time  would  be  passed  before 
they  would' all  be  sound  asleep  again,  and  the  boat  as  fast  aground  as 
it  was  before,  a  contingency  which  was  guarded  against  during  the  day 
to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  use  of  poles.  Thus  abandoned,  it 
floated  like  a  log,  sometimes  bow  foremost,  and  sometimes  stem,  but 
oflener  with  its  length  across  the  stream,  and  making  b  speed  of  about 
forty  miles  a  day  and  a  night.  It  was  rather  an  uncouth  way  of  sailing, 
but  better  than  no  way  at  all,  and  we  must  either  submit  to  it  or  stay 
where  we  were  until  the  wind  should  come  round,  a  change  which 
might  not  occur  for  many  days,  and  which  did  not  until  we  had  floated 
seven  hundred  miles  down  the  stream.  An  excellent  opportunity, 
however,  was  thus  afforded  me  to  explore  the  country,  and  note  down 
the  results. 

The  most  tedious  portion  of  the  way  of  course,  lies  through  the  bar- 
ren mountain  defile  to  which  the  valley  of  the  Nile  contracts  toward 
the  southern  boundary  of  Egypt,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  th^re  being 
nothing  to  relieve  the  eye  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  save  the 
buried  ruins  of  Ombus,  and  the  quarries  of  Silsily,  and  there  is  nmther 
opportunity,  nor  temptation  to  rainble  upon  the  banks. 
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As  we  are  floating  past  this  dreary  waste,  I  will  beguile  the  tedium 
of  the  way  by  giving  some  account  of  the  deserts,  between  which  re-' 
poses  the  lovely  valley  through  which  the  Nile  threads  its  way  to  the 
sea,  and  the  information  I  shall  give,  will  not  be  less  valuable  for  not 
having  been  obtained  as  the  result  of  my  own  personal  observation.  It 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say,  that  I  had  seen  it  all>. 
but  I  could  not  go  every  where,  and  see  everything.  Fortunately, 
however,  I  have  fallen  in  with  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  traveler, 
fropi  whose  diary  I  transcribe  the  following  fects : 

Eastward,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  desert  varying 
from  80  to  147  miles  across,  is  broken  into  a  succession  of  mountain 
ridges,  hills  and  valleys,  which  latter  present  patches  of  coarse  herbage 
here  and  there,  well  adapted  to  the  appetite  and  masticating  powers  of 
the  Camel,  The  whole  region  is  sparsely  inhabited  by  Bedouin 
Arabs,  who  live  in  tents,  and  sustain  themselves  mainly  by  Camel- 
breeding,  for  supplying  the  Egyptian  market,  principally  at  Esne. 
They  also  bring  gum,  senna,  and  some  charcoal  made  from  the  acacia 
trees,  to  the  same  market. 

Through  this  dreary  region,  from  Coptos  on  the  Nile,  below  Thebes 
(now  in  ruins),  to  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea  nearly  opposite  Assouan, 
there  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  a  great  commercial  thoroughfare, 
by  means  of  which  intercourse  with  India  was  kept  up.  Ten  wells, 
marking  the  different  stages  on  the  route,  still  exist,  though  it  was  long 
since  abandoned  for  a  much  shorter  one  from  the  same  point  on  the 
Nile  to  Cosseir  on  the  Red  Sea  nearly  opposite,  the  latter  being  only 
eighty  miles,  while  the  former,  running  obliquely,  was  250  miles.  The 
Cossier  route  is  traveled  by  the  great  annual  Caravan  of  upper  Egypt 
in  its  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  which  returns  laden  with 
the  gum,  fruits,  and  spices  of  Arabia. 

Berenice  is  also  in  ruins,  though  the  harbor  is  said  to  be  a  good  one. 
Some  seventy  miles  to  the  north  of  it,  and  twenty-five  miles  fr#m  the 
sea,  are  to  be  seen  the  Emerald  Mountains,  once  so  famous  for  the 
precious  stones  they  yielded,  rearing  themselves  up  to  a  height  often 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Occasionally,  here  and  there,  a  little  verdure,  a  few  date  tree^,  a 
well  and  a  grottoe,  mark  the  spot  where  some  anchorite  wore  away  his 
life  under  the  rigid  austerities  of  his  order.  Two  Monasteries  sur- 
rounded by  date,  olive,  and  apricot  orchards,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  occu- 
pied by  Copts,  still  exist. 

A  few  wild  animals,  as  the  Hyena,  the  Jackal,  the  wild  dog,  the 
antelope,  and  the  gazelle,  daim  this  desert  as  their  own. 

The  western  side,  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  bordered  .by  the  Lyb- 
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ian  desert,  which  looses  itself  in  the  great'desert  of  Sabara^  the  latlor 
spreading  itself  over  nearly  the  whole  of  northern  AMoa,  stretch- 
ing three  thousand  miles  away.  The  andents  represent  these  deserts 
as  being  spotted  with  Islands  of  verdure,  and  compare  them  to  a  leop- 
ard skin.  These  green  spots  were  called  bj  the  Greeks  Oases^  or 
'*  Islands  of  the  blessed,'^  all  else  being  one  vast  ocean  of  sand,  often 
driven  hj  the  winds  in  clouds  which  darken  the  air,  overwhelming  and 
destroying  whole  caravans  which  make  their  way  across  them  by  the 
aid  of  the  North  Star,  the  heat  by  day  being  too  intense  for  traveHog. 
In  one  instance  two  thousand  persons*thus  perished. 

Agun  I  quote  from  the  diary  of  my  friend  :  Directly  opposite  to 
lliebes,  six  or  seven  days  journey  into  the  Lybian  desert,  is  the  Great 
Oasis,  so  called,  consisting  of  several  patches  separated  by  sand  drifts, 
and  extending  nearly  one  100  miles  northward  in  a  direction  parallel 
with  the  Nile.  It  is  beautified  here  and  there  with  gardens  and 
palm  groves,  a  sure  indication  of  rivulets  of  water  running  through 
tiiem. 

Remains  of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture  similar  to  those  found 
upon  the  Nile,  are  to  be  seen  here,  and  among  them,  the  ruins  of  a 
laigetemple,  the  columns,  cornice,  hyeroglyphical symbols, &c., show- 
ing it  tQ  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  on  a  magnificent  scale. 

The  streets  of  the  principal  town,  El  KarJ2^  are  not  more  than  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  are  purposely  made  tortuous,  and  covered  by  the 
projecting  roofe  of  the  houses,  to  shut  out  the  sand,  which  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  drifting  into  heaps  in  sight  of  the  town. 

Near  this  town  is  what  appears  to  be  another,  but  upon  nearing  it, 
it  is  found  to  be  a  city  of  the  dead,  consisting  of  square  structures  with 
domes,  and  some  of  them  with  corridors  running  all  round,  and  pre- 
senting a  very  beautiful  appearance  at  a  little  distance,  there  being  not 
less  than  two  or  three  hundred  of  them,  all  containing  mummies,  or 
fragments  of  them.  Some  of  them  are  of  considerable  size;  one  has 
aisles  like  our  churches,  and  has  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  pictures  of 
saints  upon  its  walls,  being  evidently  once  appropriated  to  christian 
worship.     These  tombs  are  thought  to  be  of  Roman  origin. 

Near  a  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Great  Oasis,  is  the  Western 
Oasis,  on  it  are  twelve  villages  of  Bedouin  Arabs.  El  Cazar  is  the 
principal  town,  and  is  deli^tfiilly  located  upon  an  eminence,  and  sur- 
surroimded  with  groves  of  palm,  acacia,  citron,  and  other  trees.  Indigo 
is  produced  here.     Some  ruins  are  also  to  be  seen  upon  this  oasis. 

Directly  north  of  the  Great  Oasis,  and  nearly  in  a  line  with  it,  la  th^ 
Little  Oasis,  which  is  a  valley  surrounded  by  high  rocks,  forming  * 
plain  twelve  miles  long  and  six  broad.     El  Kassar  is  the  prin^pal 
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town,  and  there  is  to  be  seen  a  well  sixtj  feet  deep,  whose  water 
rises  to  a  temperature  of  100  ^  at  midnight^  and  sinks  to  forty  (quite 
cold)  at  noon  every  day.  At  another  village  is  a  spring  which  colors 
white  flannel  immeMed  kn  it  a  jet  black  m  twenty-low  hours,  an  effect 
doubtless  due  to  the  chemical  properties  of  the  earth  through  which 
tbe^water  passes. 

The  inhabitants  live  mostly  on  rice  of  a  very  poor  quality,  and 
export  dates.     A  large  part  of  the  land  is  at  present  barren. 

But  the  most  interesting  Oasis  is  that  of  Siwah,  the  northemmoat 
one  of  them  all,  six  miles  in  length  and  four  in  width,  situated  abcoit 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  Nile,  its  northern  ex- 
tremity being  nearly  opposite  to  Cairo.  The  land  is  very  fertile,  and 
produces  abundantly.  In  its  ""gardens  are  to  be  seen  the  date,  the 
pomegranite,  the  fig,  the  olive,  the  vine,  the  apricot,  the  plim^  and 
even  the  apple.  So  productive  of  dates  is  this  Oasis,  that  nine  thouflh 
and  camel  loads  are  said  to  have  been  exported  from  it  in  a  singiU 
year,  an  amount  which  seems  incredible. 

The  principal  town  is  a  perfect  sugar  loaf  in  form,  bemg  built 
around  a  conical  hill,  and  its  narrow  winding,  covered  streets,  are  like 
stair  cases,  and  are  illuminated  with  lamps  at  noon-^y. 

The  houses  are  very  high,  a  story  being  added  every  time  a  son  is 
married.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  quarters,  the  upper  being  oc- 
cupied by  married  people,  and  the  lower  by  bachelors  and  widow^ra^ 
the  latter  not  being  allowed  to  be  out  afW  sundown,  but  at  ike  peril  of 
a  fine. 

Upon  this  Oasis  are  to  be  seen  what  are  supposed  to  be  remains  of 
the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  oracle  Alexander  crossed 
the  desert  to  consult.  The  various  tribes  upon  these  oases,  also  those 
in  the  eastern  desert,  are  naturally  subject  to  Egypt,  and  pay  some 
tribute.  Some  of  these  tribes  are  well  ordered  communities,  and  seem 
to  be  hospitable,  while  others  are  little  better  than  free-booters,  prey- 
ing upon  each  other,  and  upon  all  who  come  in  their  way. 

Though  these  green  spots  were  designated  by  a  Greek  term  sugges- 
tive of  paradisaic  delights,  they  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  very 
desirable  places  of  abode,  for  both  Greece  and  Rome  made  them  t^ieir 
Botany  Bay.  To  these  43olitudes  of  the  Lybian  desert,  State  crimmals, 
including  Ministers  of  the  christian  church,  were  not  unfrequently  con- 
demned to  waste  their  days  in  hopeless  banishment,  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
A  SigU^^The  OrocodOe  and  o(her  Animaia  cf  Egfpt 

We  are  still  in  the  Narrows,  wluch  eke  out  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Egypt,  I  and,  have  just  seen  a  sight.  It 
was  what  seemed  a  log,  rolling  itself  over  and  over  down  the  beach 
into  the  water,  but  was  in  fact  a  crocodile.  Being  short  legged,  and 
not  very  swift  of  foot,  the  crocodile  takes  this  method  of  tumbling 
itself  into  the  water,  in  case  of  sudden  alarm. 

This  species  of  the  lizard  tribe,  as  seen  here,  is  sometimes  thirty 
feet  in  length,  and  ten  in  girth.  It  is  covered  with  scales,  which  re- 
sist a  musket  ball,  aiKl  has  an  enormous  mouth,  opening  quite  to  its 
ears,  studded  with  two  rows  of  teeth  in  each  jaw  which  lock  into  each 
other.  It  is  noted  for  stratagem  and  blood-thirstiness,  taking  its  prey 
by  surprise.  To  this  end,  it  lies  perfectly  still,  or  floats  quietly  along 
like  a  log,  just  even  with  the  surfece  of  the  water,  apparently  heedless 
of  everything,  until  within  reach  of  its  prey,  when,  with  a  sweep  of  its 
tail,  it  is  scooped  into  its  expanded  jaws.  Cattle,  men  and  dogs,  are 
said  to  be  its  favorite  morsels.  Its  home  is  in  the  water,  but  it  fre- 
quently crawls  out  upon  the  land,  where  it  lies  in  a  quiescent  state,  but 
upon  being  alarmed,  it  hurries  back  into  its  native  element  in  the  un- 
ceremonious manner  above  described.  Its  roar  is  terrific,  like  that  of 
some  fiend,  breaking  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  causing  one's 
hair  fairly  to  stand  on  end. 

The  crocodile  of  course  was  a  sacred  animal  with  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. It  was  not  allowed  to  be  killed,  and  was  oflen  made  a  pet  ot, ' 
while  it  lived,  aud  embalmed  when  dead.  Herodotus,  (450  years  B. 
C),  speaking  of  the  people  of  Thebes,  and  of  those  at  lake  Meros,  of  his 
time,  says,  "  each  person  has  a  tame,  pet  crocodile,  with  pendants  of 
glass  and  of  gold  in  his  ears,  bracelets  about  his  fore  feet,  and  he  gives 
him  his  regular  allowance  of  food  daily,  and  when  he  dies,  he  is  em- 
balmed, andi  placed  in  the  sacred  tombs." 

That  other  monster  of  the  Nile,  the  hippopotamus,  seems  to  have 
retired  from  Egypt,  and  is  only  to  be  met  with  above  the  cataract.  It 
would  well  be  worth  a  week's  journey  to  see  this  extraordinary  animal^ 
which  has  been  pretty  well  identified  with  the  behemoth  of  the  scrip- 
tures. 

This  animal,  when  at  full  size,  is  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  long, 
and  as  many  in  girth,  and  though  his  legs  are  very  short,  he  stands 
six  or  seven  feet  high.    He  is  destitute  of  scales,  and  yet  his  skin  is  so 
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thick  and  solid,  as  to  be  proof  against  a  musket  ball.  In  its  raw  state 
it  is  cut,  and  pared,  and  rolled  into  whips,  which,  in  the  hands  of  severe 
masters,  inflict  cruel  chastisement,  and  of  course  are  in  great  demand, 
and  in  general  use  in  bastinadoing,  6cc,  Its  teeth  are  used  hy  dentists 
for  the  manu&cture  of  artificial  ones.  No  animal,  not  even  the  ele» 
phant,  has  so  strong  a  build. 

It  is  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  this  animal  has  been  pointed  out 
as  the  Monster  of  the  book  of  Job,  "  whose  strength  is  in  his  loins," 
whose  "  bones  are  as  bars  of  iron,"  which  "  eateth  grass  like  an  ox," 
which  "  lieth  under  the  shady  trees,"  and  "  imder  the  covert  of  the 
reeds  and  the  fens,"  and  "  encompassed  about  by  the  willows  of  the 
brook."  From  this  description,  it  is  manifest,  that  he  could  not  have 
been  a  sea  monster,  but  must  have  been  an  amphibious  one  of  a  large 
river.  He  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  rhinoceros,  though  of  the 
same  genus,  the  latter  being  a  native  of  India. 

There  is  a  little  creature,  which  may  oflen  be  seen  here,  at  the  dose 
of  the  day,  stealing  across  the  fields  and  along  the  river  bank,  looking 
earnestly  about,  and  listening,  to  avoid  danger,  while  it  scents  out  its 
prey  with  fatal  precision.  It  is  the  Ichneumon,  upon  its  mission  of 
destruction,  hunting  out  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  and  other  destruct> 
ive  and  poisonons  reptiles,  eating  some  and  destroying  the  rest,  leaving 
"  no  stone  unturned  "  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

This  diminutive  animal  is  said  to  be  easily  domesticated,  and  to  be 
very  much  at  home  in  the  family  of  which  it  is  the  inmate. 

In  the  solitude  of  the  eastern  desert,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea,  along  the  valleys  which  yield  a  scanty  herbage,  can  be  seen  those 
delicately  formed  and  timid  creatures,  the  antelope  and  the  gazelle, 
quietly  grazing,  or  bounding  away  with  the  fleetness  of  a  bird  of  the 
air,  at  the  approach  of  man. 

In  the  same  desert,  which  is  the  home  of  these  most  harmless  and 
timid  of  all  animals,  dwells  also  that  most  ferocious,  blood-thirsty,  and 
hideous-looking  of  the  whole  animal  tribe,  the  hyena,  which  prowls 
about  the  grave,  and  gnaws  its  sweetest  morsel  from  human  bones. 

More  fit  companion  with  the  hyena,  in  these  solitudes,  is  the  Jackal* 
The  twain,  are  none  too  good,  however,  to  prey  upon  each  other,  and 
both  are  in  their  best  moods,  when  scenting  out  dead  bodies  upon  the 
track  of  the  caravan.  But  the  bodies  of  animals  are  quietly  left  to  the 
jackal,  when  human  corpses  can  be  found  to  pamper  the  appetite  of  the 
hyena. 

Of  the  larger  camiverous  animals,  such  as  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
leopard,  the  panther,  the  wolf,  and  the  bear,  there  are  none  either  in 
E^pt,  or  the  contiguous  deserts,  there  being  no  forests  to  shelter  them 
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in  the  ymUbj  of  the  Niloi  aad  nothing  on  whioh  thej  can  subsist  in  ^iht 
floJitudes  of  the  desert.  For  the  same  reason,  the  di&rent  kinds  %( 
game  so  abundant  in  the  forests  of  some  other  countrieS|  andespeoiaUy 
i)f  new  countries,  are  not  to  be  found  here.  The  rmbbit|  however.  I 
have  seen  bounding  over  the  sands  of  the  desert  And  I  saw  wtM|b 
seemed  a  species  of  fox  darting  from  my  si^t  amid  the  ruins  of  TheWa. 

Of  oourse  then,  the  variety  of  wild  animals,  and  of  game  of  ererj 
sort,  must  be  very  limited;  both  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  in  the 
deserts,  which  spread  themselves  out  on  either  hand. 

The  '^  wild  beasts"  which  infested  the  desert  in  the  days  of  AbrahaBi, 
and  to  whioh  Joseph  was  represented  by  his  brethren  as  having  fidlen 
A  prey,  while  on  their  journey  into  Egypt,  were  doubtless  the  sasEie 
which  still  prowl  through  its  solitudes,  the  hyena  and  the  jackal.  It  is 
not  the  wild  beasts  however,  but  the  wild  men  of  the  desert,  whidh 
are  now  the  terror  of  the  traveler. 

Whether,  among  the  highly  &vored  animals  of  E^pt,  the  hyena 
Bv&r  attained  to  the  h<Hiors  of  deification  or  not,  it  certainly  had  as 
Jngh  claims  to  divine  honors,  as  any  odier  beast  One  would  h^^e 
thought  tiiat  the  trick  Gambyses,  the  Persian,  played  upon  tiie  defen- 
ders of  ancient  Pelusium,  would  have  shown  them  the  ridioulousDioas 
of  this  grovelling  devotion.  But  no,  as  they  saw  him  advancing  under 
tiie  protection  of  the  deities  they  worshipped,  the  cats  and  dogs,  whiok 
be  shrewdly  ordered  to  be  borne  in  front  of  his  army,  their  hearts 
sank  within  them,  not  a  weapon  was  raised,  and  the  city  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  conqueror. 

And  is  it  possible,  that  the  people  who  were  so  debased  as  to  wor- 
ship even  reptiles  as  deities,  were  the  authors  of  the  stupendous  w<Mrks 
of  art  I  have  described?  Even  so ;  in  the  one  case,  they  showed  an 
imbecility  which  excites  our  pity  and  disgust:  in  the  other,  they  evinoed 
a  boldness  of  conception,  and  a  pow«ir  of  execution  which  excites  our 
astonishment. 

As  a  redeeming  consideration,  it  has  been  suggested,  however,  that, 
as  Sabaism,  or  the  worship  of  the  luminaries  of  heaven,  was  the  earli- 
est  and  purest  form  of  idolatry,  and,  as  several  of  the  different  ccHistel- 
lations  or  groups  of  stars,  have  the  names  of  animals,  as  Taurus  (a 
bull),  Leo  (a  lion),  Aries  (a  ram),  Scorpio  (a  scorpion),  it  waa  but 
natural  that  in  time  the  worshipper  should  transfer  his  regards  to  the 
animal  itself,  as  a  symbol  of  the  constellati<Hi,  and  that  gradually  the 
original  object  should  be  lost  sight  of,  the  animals  be  deified,  and  their 
number  multiplied  so  as  to  embrace  the  long  list  of  birds,  beasts  and 
creeping  things  to  whioh  the  ancient  Egyptians  bowed  themaelvaa 
down. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

fffmum  nature  m  Egypt^-eight  dfffirmi  sorts  of  foVsa  in  olher  countriea-^noi  oni  ^ 
whom  is  to  be  seen  tn  Egypt 

Oiiwiurd  we  drift,  and,  as  we  are  borne  along  by  tiie  flowing  tide,  I 
will  devote  the  passing  honr  to  the  new  and  strange  edition  of  humaii 
natCire,  whose  ample  volume  is  opened  upon  me  here — a  theme  bj  no 
means  less  fruitful  in  interest  to  me,  than  the  architectural  wonden^  I 
have  described. 

The  opportunities  I  have  enjoyed  of  extending  my  acquaintance  evetl 
with  the  brute  creation,  have  passed  pleasantly  away.  Indeed,  it  is  oa0 
of  the  luxuries  of  travel,  to  ramble  through  zoological  gardens,  and 
note  new  and  strange  varieties  of  animals ;  and  as  I  have  passed  fk>m 
country  to  country,  the  animals  peculiar  to  each  have  engrossed  a 
lai^  share  of  my  attention,  and  made  lai^e  contributions  to  the  stock 
of  my  enjoyment. 

And  certainly,  not  less  bave  the  new  and  strange  varieties  of  humail 
kind  I  have  met  with,  interested  my  attention,  though,  there  may 
have  been  little  more  than  form  an^  accent  to  identify  them. 

I  have  said,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Egypt  like  anything  I  had  evet 
seen  before,  having  more  particular  reference  at  the  time  to  the  queer 
personal  appearance  of  certain  animals  I  was  describing.  But  the  re- 
mark applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the  people.  Never  have  I  seen 
such  a  type  of  human  nature  in  any  other  country. 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  wjll  specify  the  various  classes  which  go  to 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  most  countries  but  which  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  Egypt. 

There  are  the  woe-b^one  and  forlorn,  victims  of  misfortune  or  iH- 
treatment.  These  painful  objects,  to  be  met  with  in  all  our  thorough- 
fiires,  are  no  where  to  be  seen  in  I^ypt,  The  wonderful  elasticity  of 
tibis  people  under  oppressions  far  more  grievous  to  be  borne,  than 
those  which  have  reduced  the  Ekiglish  peasant  to  a  forlorn  i^enmaBt 
of  humanity,  presents  a  problem  which  I  brought  no  key  with  me  to 
w^ock.  That  they  should  be  so  light  and  volatile,  so  brimfld  of  etir 
joym«sit,  singing  and  dancing  to  the  music  of  their  own  chains,  when 
one  would  look  to  see  them  howl  with  despair,  was  to  me  a  spectiMfo 
to  be  accounted  for  on  no  prinmple  of  humim  nature  with  whidif  I  hiM 
become  aoquamte^  True,  their  a^iraticms  are  so  lowly,  their  ^iqpene^ 
tttfetonB  so  small,  and  their  wants  so  few,  as  to  place  them  wbB  nigfc 
Iwlow  the  reach  of  misfortune,  and  though  it  does  reaKJh  ^bfisiSL^S.\>a 
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perhaps  disarmed  of  its  sting  by  th&t  fatalism,  which  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  Moslem  faith. 

And  besides,  they  have  a  resource  in  coffee  and  the  pipe,  which 
never  &ils  them.  Weary  and  drooping,  and  taciturn,  as  they  may  be, 
these  mild  stimulants  exhilerate  them  at  once,  and  they  will  chatter 
like  the  swallow,  and  sing  like  the  lark.  They  rise  in  the  morning  all 
unstrung,  silent  and  inert,  but  no  sooner  have  they  taken  a  few  whiffii 
of  the  pipe,  than  they  begin  to  brighten  up,  as  though  some  magic  in- 
fluence had  come  over  them — their  tongues  are  loosed  at  once  <uid 
everything  is  in  tune.  I  have  oflen  entered  their  villages  before  sun- 
rise in  the  morning,  but  never  so  early  that  I  did  not  find  them  col- 
lected as  above,  taking  deep  draughts  of  inspiration  from  coffee  and  the 
pipe.  They  drink  their  coffee  without  milk  or  cream,  and  without 
settling,  and  when  I  call  for  a  cup,  they  invariably  drink  down  the 
grounds  which  1  have  left  at  the  bottom,  smacking  their  lips,  as 
though  I  had  left  the  best  part  for  them. 

But,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  with*  all  their  social,  merry-making 
habits,  they  are  very  apt  to  get  into  a  broil.  Indeed,  this  results  al- 
most of  necessity,  from  these  very  qualities,  huddled  together  as  they 
are,  in  their  villages.  And  it  is  really  a  spectacle  to  see  them  in  full 
fight,  making  passes  at  each  other  as  though  they  were  dealing  death 
at  every  blow,  and  pouring  out  threatenings  arid  slaughter  from  their 
open  throats — ^and  that  is  all.  I  have  oflen  seen  them  thus  engaged, 
but  never  saw  them  courageous  enough  to  come  to  blows,  or  do  any- 
thing more  than  beat  the  air  with  their  fists  and  each  other  with  their 
tongues.  And  it  is  quite  as  much  of  a  spectacle  to  see  how  readily 
they  will  cool  off,  embrace  each  other,  and  become  jubilant  over  their 
coffee  and  the  pipe. 

There  are  no  moody  jnen  haters  here,  who,  soured  by  disappoint- 
ment, and  embittered  by  ill-usage,  wrap  themselves  up  in  sullen  seclu- 
sion, a  prey  to  tormenting  passions, — ^a  most  revolting  spectacle 
certainly.  These  people  never  thus  torment  themselves  to  death,  fool- 
ishly imagining  that  in  so  doing  they  are  taking  vengence  upon  others. 
They  must  be  admitted  to  take  the  matter  quite  philosophically. 

Then  there  are  your  hard-faced  men,  men  who  bear  upon  their  coun- 
tenances the  impress  of  a  reckless  and  hardened  character,  "  living 
epistles,  known  and  read  of  all  men."  But  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
aeen  a  real  hard-faced  man  in  all  Egypt,  although  I  have  found  leaf 
mon4/honesty  here  than  in  any  other  country.  The  truth  is,  they  be- 
come rogues  without  the  hardening  process  of  breaking  through  the 
moral  restraints  which  a  higher  standard  of  morality  would  iinpose. 
Ofjoourse,  the  desperation  of  <^racter  which  that  process  crea^^  and 
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which  impresses  its  image  and  superscription  upon  the  countenance, 
cannot  be  reached  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  such  restrunts  to 
be  overcome  in  the  downward  stride.  Your  attendants  may  wear 
pleasant  and  benignant  countenances,  and  be  really  kind  and  gentle, 
and  yet  have  no  compunctions  in  robbing  you  the  first  favorable 
opportunity. 

Nor  are  the  gold-hardened,  who  cut  themselves  off  from  all  sympa- 
thy with  the  race,  setting  their  faces  as  a  flint  against  the  most  touch- 
ing appeals  of  humanity,  to  be  found  here.  These  people  will  both  beg 
and  steal  to  get  money,  but  they  will  divide  their  last  morsel  with  a 
fellow  man. 

Demure^  thoufihtful  men,  constitute  a  considerable  class  in  most 
countries.  But  there  are  no  contemplative  beings  here,  moving  about 
with  downcast  eyes,  absorbed  in  their  own  reflections,  and  insensible  to 
everything  around  them.  The  Egyptian  is  not  a  thinking  being,  any 
further  than  his  necessities  require,  as  an  eating,  drinking,  merry-mak- 
ing animal — all  else  may  go  to  the  winds  for  what  he  cares.  No  lines 
of  deep,  absorbing  thought  are  graven  on  his  countenance. 

Nor  has  care,  gnawing  at  the  vitals  and  corroding  the  life  away, 
drawn  its  traces  upon  him.  There  are  no  care-worn,  anxious-visaged 
beings,  hurrying  along  the  streets  here,  as  though  chased  by  .some 
fiend. 

There  are  no  slow  spoken,  word-measurers  among  the  Arab  popula- 
tion of  Egypt.  They  never  stop  to  think  how  much  dignity  they  can 
get  up,  and  what  oracles  of  wisdom  they  can  pass  off  their  empty  heads 
for,  by  putting  a  restraint  upon  the  tongue.  That  would  be  torture — 
the  Egyptian  is  essentially  a  talking  being,  and  talk  he  will,  fast,  long 
and  loud.  Lone  and  solitary  confinement  would  be  death  to  him.  A 
solitary  goose,  or  a  solitary  pigeon  might  live  it  out  somehow,  but  a 
solitary  Egyptian  with  nothing  to  talk  to,  would  be  the  lonesomest  of 
all  solitary  beings,  and  would  probably  die  with  inconsolable  grief. 

Again,  there  are  no  sneaks  in  Egypt.  I  have  found  them  every- 
where else.  England  is  full  of  them,  and  our  own  coimtry  has  enough 
and  to  spare.  There  are  poverty-smitten  sneaks,  purse-worshipping 
sneaks,  clown-bred  and  natural-bred  sneaks,  literary  sneaks,  moral 
sneaks,  and  sneaks  in  general,  a  numerous  tribe,  who  crawl  at  the  feet 
of  their  superiors,  with  scarcely  a  sufficient  stock  of  manhood  to  lift  up 
their  heads  and  look  one  in  the  &ce.  But  I  have  never  yet  met  with 
the  first  sneak  in  Egypt.  The  most  abject  of  them  all  will  accost  jou 
with  uplifted  head,  and  with  a  sprightlineis  of  air,  and  independance  of 
bearing  .which  confounda  you.    Said  an  Engliaman  to  me,  ^^  Why  Uvoqa^ 
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fellows  will  speak  to  you  just  as  though  thej  were  your  equal "— Hk 
strange  spectacle  to  him. 

The  beggars  even,  are  not  an  exception.  In  other  countries,  the 
be^ars  will  come  sneaking  about  you,  making  up  hideous  fi^^es,  whuir 
ing,  and  telling  their  pitiful  tales.  But  you  will  not  find  a  be^ar  in 
all  Egypt  to  do  that.  He  neither  sneaks  about  you,  nor  makes  up 
fiioes,  nor  whines,  nor  tells  pitiful  tales,  to  move  your  sympathy.  C^ 
the  other  hand,  he  approaches  you  like  one  who  has  a  demand  upon 
your  purse,  and  laughs  in  your  fJEtce  while  he  cries,  "  bwJesheUk  !  buck- 
theish  r  and  if  you  do  not  respond  at  the  first  call,  he  only  bawls  the 
louder.  He  seems  to  regard  himself  as  a  component  part  of  humanity, 
and  you  as  another,  and  it  looks  to  him  quite  dear,  tiiat  if  you  are 
blessed  with  more  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  than  himself  you 
ought  to  divide  with  him,  as  readily  as  he  would  divide  his  onist 
with  you. 

The  peasantry  of  Egypt  are  literally  all  b^gars.  In  passing  along 
the  river  bank,  and  through  the  fields  and  villages,  the  cry  of  "  buck- 
sheish !"  is  eternally  ringing  in  one's  ear ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  pretence  to 
get  money  ;  while  they  approach  you  thus  unceremoniously,  they  ai^ 
are  more  needy  than  most  of  the  whining,  cantii^  beggars  of  other 
countries. 

But  that  they  should  exhibit  such  on  independance  of  beairimg, 
kicked,  cufied,  pounded,  and  trampled  on  as  they  are — ^that  they  should 
^not  lie  down  and  orawl,  and  supplicate,  like  the  oppressed  of  other 
countries,  is  a  mystery  to  me,  and  to  be  accounted  for  (mly  on  the 
supposition  that  ttiey  have  so  little  sell-respect,  as  to  feel  no  sense  of 
degradation  under  their  oppresnon.. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

»  On  Board  of  Steamer  "  Asia,"  July  4th,  1855. 

When  the  good  steamer  "  Asia  "  swung  loose  from  her  dock,  in  the 
port  of  Boston,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1855,  amid  the  farewell  bless- 
ings of  friends  and  the  cheers  of  the  multitude,  1  felt  that,  of  all  die 
days  in  the  year,  this  was  the  very  best  on  which  to  leave  one's  Native 
Land.  A  stiff  breeze,  blowing  at  the  moment  of  casting  off,  whirled 
our  bulky  vessel  backward  and  toward  the  shore,  unexpectedly  calling 
into  requisition  the  services  of  an  anchor  ere  the  crew  could  steady 
her  to  the  proper  course.  The  great  gun  roared  over  the  water 
precisely  at  12  o'clock,  and  demonstrated  the  punctuality  of 
the  Captain  to  the  hour  of  advertised  departure.  The  bells  of 
Boston  rang  joyfully  a  parting  peal ;  flags  waved  snailingly  from 
every  mast  along  the  wharves ;  large  steamers  and  small  craft  of 
every  description  floated  by  us,  crowded  with  excursionists,  both  old 
and  young ;  brave  old  Bunker  Hill  seemed,  in  his  granite  shafl 
to  have  taken  giant  form,  and,  high  above  the  city,  waived  afler 
us,  from  either  hand,  that  glorious  flag  once  so  gallantly  defended  at  his 
base,  and  charged  us,  in  tiie  name  of  Liberty,  to  remain  loyal  to  the 
Land  of  our  birth. 

We  all  take  it  for  granted,  while  we  toil  at  the  heavy  oar  of  daily 
labor,  that  patriotism  dwells  at  our  heart  and  the  love  of  the  Union  is 
deeply  rooted  about  its  living  fountains ;  but  let  a  man  set  his  sail  for 
foreign  shores  on  the  day  of  her  National  glory,  when  the  great  heart 
of  the  Nation  is  palpitating'with  patriotic  emotion,  and  ascending  in 
grateful  shouts  like  sweet  incense  to  Heaven  ;  let  him  see  the  light  of 
her  beauty  shining'from  ten  thousand  flags,  all  streaming  her  heroic 
history  to  the  gentle  winds, — and  then  remember  that  perchance,  like 
the  man  who  goeth  jnto  a  far  country,  he  may  see  her  again  no  more 
forever — and,'my  word  for  it,  he  will  realize  that  his  amor  patria  is  a 
deeper  and  stronger  living  principle  withiny  than  he  had  ever  before 
imagined — ^that,  next  to  the  love  he  bears  his  Maker  and  his  mother^ 
his  Native  La^d  has  the  lai^est  share.  * 

Thus  were  we  siurrounded  with  holy  influences,  as  our  black  and 

masmve  Steamer  tumed4her  head  toward  the  sea^  and  commenced 
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bearing  us  out  upon  its  tumultuous  waves.  The  sailors  were  drag- 
ging home  the  heavy  cable  that  had  dropped  our  larboard  anchor, 
accompanying  their  labor  with  a  rough  chorus,  well  suited  to  their 
monotonous  task.  From  the  Navy  Yard  of  Boston,  gun  after  gun 
rolled  its  white  cloud  of  smoke  across  the  harbor,  and  spoke  words  of 
farewell  to  the  great  ship  so  soon  to  disappear  from  a  home  horizon. 
A  couple  of  sailors  stood  at  our  two  guns,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
bow,  and  awaited  orders  to  respond.  A  fat  and  burly  son  of  Neptune 
was  superintending  the  return  of  the  anchor  to  its  place.  Our  Captain 
stood  aloft  on  the  top  of  his  wheel-house ;  gay  streamers  floated  from 
Tarious  parts  of  the  rigging  over  our  head,  one  for  each  State, — iiad 
the  mighty  arm  of  the  engine  was  already  at  work,  turning  pur  atfyi' 
pendous  wheels.  Suddenly,  the  burly  officer  leaped  to  the  roof  of  tke 
forward  cabin  and  issued  the  command — ''Make  ready! — fifAT' 
Two  black-mouthed  iron  guns  thundered  forth  their  &rewell  aalutati^ii 
from  our  larboard  bow,  another  piur  bellowed  from  our  starboi|^ 
and  again  and  yet  again  they  spoke,  until  thirteen  guns,  in  hopor  ^ 
the  old  thirteen  States,  had  rolled  their  echoes  across  Boston  Conupw 
and  entered  the  ears  of  the  giant  on  Bunker  Hill.  This  tribute  to  pur 
National  birth-day,  from  a  vessel  at  whose  peak  floated  St.  Greosgffy 
cross,  was  grateful  to  the  American  passengers  on  board,  and  doa^ 
80  as  we  again  swept  down  past  the  white-washed  wharf  where  Q^r 
friends  were  gathered  waving  anew  their  furewell  blessings.  Soji^ 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  spiles  and  fluttered  handkerchief  or  w#ii^ 
their  hats  after  us  until  they  slowly  &ded  from  our  view.  T!b0il  a 
sweeping  curve  in  the  course  of  the  Steamer  hid  the  crowded  wtvirf 
front  sight,  and  broke  the  last  link  with  home,  leaving  with  us,  as  4i|d 
most  recent  evidence  of  our  Native  land,  only  the  wet  mud  hanging 
upon  the  flukes  of  the  anchor ! 

The  sailors  are  now  engaged  in  cleaning  up  and  covering  tk^ 
brazen  rails  of  the  promenade  deck  with  protecting  canvass.  Hie  pl4 
guns  have  gone  to  sleep ;  the  streamers,  after  receiving  the  pajliMlP 
rendered  us  by  the  dropping  of  the  flag  at  Fort  Independ^ic^  4|SP 
borne  off  under  the  arm  of  a  Jack  tar,  as  curtains  to  his  bunk, — ^^ 
the  thunder  of  the  ''  Asia's  "  wheels  is  now  steadily  sounding  ovc^:  1^ 
sea. 

All  parties,  wafting  back  long  sighs,  now  press  confuiadly  \nXf>  ^ 
cabin,  and  endeavor,  with  claret  and  cheese,  to  presconre  a  p^Pftff 
equanimity  of  spirits,  and  indulge  in  their  first  reconnpiteripg  of  ipqif 
another.  Here  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  jpassengers,  nec^ai^t^nlj  wfiffl^ 
up  with  each  other  for  almost  a  fortnight^  and  oompeUod  tp  xqiijke 
acquaintance.    It  is,  therefore,  a  mi^tter  of  some  anxiety  to  know  vj^ 
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you  have  on  board,  and  to  jspeculate  as  to  die  probable  sort  of  com- 
panionship likely  to  be  found  in  the  cabin  and  the  state  room. 

An  hour  has  passed,  and  we  are  again  upon  the  deck.  The  head- 
lands are  beginning  to  &de  from  sight,  and  old  Ocean,  bathed  in  all 
his  cerulean  blue,  is  looking  us  square  in  the  face.  To  ooe  who,  for 
the  first  time,  passes  out  to  sea,  the  color  of  the  water  seems  singu- 
larly blue.  Hie  Western  lakes  show  an  emerald  sur&ce,  while  the 
veritable  Ocean  is  indeed  *'  darkly^  deq)ly,  beautifully  bhteJ*^  Most  of 
the  passengers  have  passed  up  to  the  prom^iade  dedc,  where  some 
are  comfortably  seated  beneath  the  awning  that,  as  yet,  shelters  from 
the  sun ;  others  walking  arm  in  arm ;  and  otiierB  still,  hanging  pen- 
sively over  the  tafirail,  dreaming  of  friends  in  the  rear. 

Not  very  remote  from  my  seat  is  a  young  gentleman,  eiumestly  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  a  plensant-faoed  lady  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
— ^and  fragments  of  their  remarks  are  overheard  by  their  nei^ibors. 
They  first  chatted  about  the  sea  and  its  tides,  then  of  the  '*  Star  '* 
papers,  then  <^  die  poets  of  ikigland,  next  those  of  Sootland-*-e^*- 
<uaUy  Bums,  from  whom  they  both  quoted  freely  and  pertinently. 
Sudd^y,  the  lady  begins  to  grow  silent ;  h^  responses  are  few,  and 
strictly  monosyllabic ;  her  hand  is  placed  to  her  head,  she  complaina 
of  uneasy  sensations — exclaims,  ^  What  long  waves !  how  the  vessel 
swings  between  them !"  Now  she  grows  ^'  cold,''  and  a  whiteness 
appears  about  her  mouth ;  her  eyes  swim  in  their  sodcets  like  the  ship 
among  the  waves ;  she  ^^  would  like  to  go  down  below,"  but  dare 
not  attempt  it.  Suddenly,  she  fiills  on  the  shoulders  of  her  com- 
panion, and  from  a  pair  of  rosy  lips  is  expressed  a  very  dedded 

apprehension  that  she  must .     Bah !  I  cannot  write  the  word. 

It  has  already  disturbed  my  own  stomach ;  and,  though  it  fell  from  the 
lips  of  Venus  herself,  were  she  now  to  rise  from  the  sea  and  utter  it 
over  our  bulwarks,,  it  would  still  be  the  same  shodcing,  abominable 
word  it  ever  was.  I  leave  her  to  the  mercy  of  her  gallant  companion, 
9nd  escape  forward.  The  perspiration  is  already  starting  on  my 
brow,  but  I  bare  it  to  the  breeze,  which  is  fr-eshening  up,  and  rally. 
J,jOoking  over  the  bow,  I  observe  die  figure-head  to  be  that  of  a  femide 
r^resenting  the  continent  of  "Asia."  In  her  right  hand,  adie  holdb 
the  wealth  of  "  Omer  and  of  Ind ;"  in  her  left,  a  beautifiil  bou^et  of 
fr^esh  flowers.  Some  sailor  of  taste  and  sentiment  has  gatherod  the 
pansy,  the  lily,  the  diusy,  the  rose,  and  lodged  them  in  her  keeping. 
From  what  country  home  had  they  been  culled  ^  Into  what  cottage 
window  and  upon  what  bright  faces  had  they  that  moniing  looked? 
The  vm  had  saluted  them  in  his  rinng,  while  fr-eah  with  t^  dewft  «f 
4^6  ffifim ;  be  would  kiss  Ihem  ^'good  night  ^  am^  the  salt  spray  df 
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the  Ocean.  But  there  they  are,  extended,  apparently,  as  a  propitia- 
tory offering  to  the^tormy  King  of  the  Seas ;  and  I  accept  the  thought 
— nay,  more,  indulge  the  hope,  that  these  gentle  flowers  may  win  for 
us,  at  his  hands,  gentle  breezes  and  a  prosperous  voyage. 

We  dined  at  four  o'clock — that  is  to  say,  the  majority  of  the  passen- 
gers did,  and  I  went  into  the  dining  saloon  in  their  company.  My  place 
had  been  wrongfully  taken  possession  of  by  a  clever  sort  of  a  Sootdi- 
man,  and,  had  it  been  any  other  day  than  the  fourth  of  July,  all  daim 
to  it  would  probably  have  been  surrendered.  But  what  American  can 
concede  a  right  (even  if  it  be  no  more  than  a  seat  at  the  dinner  table), 
to  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  day  of  Independence?  My 
position  was  maintained — ^and  yet  I  felt  like  the  dog  in  the  manger, 
for  my  appetite  seemed  to  have  been  left  on  shore,  and  after  swallow- 
ing  a  spoonful  or  two  of  soup,  a  silent  monitor  within  ordered  me  to 
withdraw,  and  the  order  was  promptly  obeyed. 

On  reaching  the  deck,  I  beheld  undique  mare,  undiqne  cesium.  The 
land  had  already  faded  from  view,  and  we  were  plunging  on  over  our 
watery  pathway  some  sixty  miles  from  Boston  Harbor.  Tottering 
forward,  I  located  myself  amidships,  on  the  stairs  that  ran  over  the 
larboard  wheel  house,  and  gave  myself  up  to  meditation.  I  am  not  a 
sailor — ^never  was,  and  in  the  years  to  come,  be  they  few  or  many, 
I  never  expect  to  be.  Whatever  Nature  may  have  designed  me  fiMr, 
of  this  I  am  assured,  she  never  intended  me  to  graduate  from,  the 
school  of  Neptune.  Like  many  others,  similarly  organized,  I  can 
enjoy  the  bQlows  vastly  better  from  some  high  promonotory,  with 
good  foundations,,  than  in  tumbling  upon  their  bosom.  The  power  of 
the  will,  I  knew,  was  oflen  almost  omnipotent,  and  here  was  a  fitting 
occasion  to  test  it.  A  cruel  conflict  had  already  begun  internally, 
which  seriously  threatened  my  peace,  yet  here  upon  the  whieel-houie 
I  was  resolved  to  sit  and  conquer,  if  it  were  possible..  Many  of  thfr 
passengers  had  already  yielded  to  the  magic  influ^ce  of  the  aea^ 
Some  had  disappeared,  with  woe-begone  countenances,  to  their  bertha 
below.  Others  yet  maintained  a  very  questionable  control  of  their 
legs,  and,  with  commendable  zeal,  trotted  their  symptomatic  oorpora-- 
tions,  or  those  of  their  still  more  sensitive  lady  friends,  baokwaida 
and  forwards  over  the  promenade  deck.  The  sud4en  stagger  or  th» 
circuitous  reel,  on  their  part,  would  occasionally  send  a  pang  throodi 
me  which  threatened  an  immediate  destruction  of  my  precarious 
quiet.  But,  by  turning  the  eye  again  over  the  &r-off  waves— 4io( 
looking  at  those  that  swept  directly  underneath, — ^I  recovered  a  litHs 
and  was  again  at  ease.  When  thus  situated,  one  begins  to  experienos 
the  first  wild  symptom  of  sea-sickness — a  comparative  indiflEbraDoa  W 
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£fe — a  '*  don't  care  "  what  becomes  of  yourself  or  your  oraft.  Your 
-cogitations  are  somewhat  in  this  wise — at  least,  mine  were :  ''  Should 
I  suddenly  become  sick  to  an  extent  involving  a  dash  toward  the  sides 
of  the  Steamer,  it  would  be  necessary  to  '  bow  the  head '  over  the 
iron  rod  running  along  the  top  of  the  wheel-house,  and  there  I  would 
go.  But  then  suppose  the  sickness  to  increase,  as  it  certainly  would, 
— ^the  exhausted  frame  must  gradually  sink  towards  the  roof  of  the 
busy  wheel  below,  and,  in  all  probability,  slip  under  the  rail  into  the 
boiling  surge.  No  one  would  be  likely  to  observe  that  a  passenger 
had  suddenly  stepped  out  of  the  ship,  or,  if  tiiey  dfd,  exhausted  nature 
<x)uld  not  sustain  itself  long  enough  for  a  rescue."  Then  the  utter 
indifference  with  which  you  contemplated  such  a  possibility  takes  yet 
stronger  hold,  and  you  begin  to  fancy  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure — 
nay,  even  a  glory,  thus  to  go  out  from  the  world  by  Neptune's  wave- 
bound  gate.  You  wonder  why  the  discontented  ones  of  earth,  in 
whose  bosoms  lurked  suicidal  desire,  did  not  come  to  this  wheel- 
house,  and,  in  the  solitude  of  the  night,  plunge  hence,  through  the 
boiling  waters,  into  that  mysterious  liand  toward  which'  they  had  so 
long  and  so  unhappily  journeyed.  You  may  fight  against  these  feel- 
ings, and  remind  your  fascinated  or  insane  spirit  that  a  wife  and  friends 
would  perchance  bemoan  such  an  exit  as  this — that  temporal  af&irs 
still  have  obligations  upon  you  and  claim  your  return  to  land — that 
perhaps  there  is  yet  a  happy  round  of  life  in  reserve,  if  you  will  only 
consent  to  receive  it ;  yet  still  there  appears  to  be  a  clapping  of  hands 
and  a  calling  of  voices  from  the  waves,  that  seem  almost  certain  to 
win  you  to  their  fatal  embrace.  Thus  are  you  exercised  and  tor- 
mented, while  onward  rolls  the  black  ship, — and  suddenly  some  friend 
recalls  you  to  conscious  life,  and  you  see  that  there  is  only  .one  altern- 
ative, and  that  is,  to  stick  to  the  ship,  and  be  willing  to  go  down  only 
when  she  goes — ^battling  through  your  distresses,  meanwhile,  as  best 
you  can. 

While  thus  musing  on  the  paddle-box,  up  comes  J ,  one  of  our 

passengers,  who  had,  in  the  morning,  been  so  eager  to  be  en  voycLge^ 
that  noon  appeared  as  tardy  as  midnight  in  its  coming.  But  what  a 
change !  He  drooped  all  over,  even  to  his  neatly-trimmed  moustache, 
and  as  he  drew  nigh,  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  already  in  a  suffer- 
ing condition.  '  The  pale  streaks  of  advancing  trouble  were  plainly 
visible  on  his  melancholy  countenance,  yet  he  hesitated  to  make 
<x)nfession — ^although  virtually  telling  his  own,  by  inquiring  after  the 
particular  symptoms  of  others.  He  drew  forth  a  cigar,  that  morning 
purdiaaed  at  the  *'  Tremont,"  looked  very  wistfully  at  it,  bemoaned 
the  harsh  &te  that  forbade  its  enjoyment,  and,  shaking  baa  \k»MV^ 
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restored  it  again  to  his  pocket,  and  rushed  doWn  below.  In  &te  or 
ten  minutes  he  returned,  languor  enstamped  on  his  &oe,  and  his  ggy 
spirit  drooping  in  his  eyes.  ''  Oh !"  he  exclaimed,  **  what  a  fool  I  tan  I 
'*How  I  regret  ever  coming  on  board  this  infernal  boat  Europe! 
'^ what  is  it?  A  darned  old  country  at  best,  and  half  rotten  itt  thalf 
*^  I  don't  want  to  see  it  or  any  of  its  triumphs  of  nature  or  aart.  What 
"  eare  I  for  any  of  them  ?  I  feel,  just  now,  as  if  I  could  kick  St.  Paul's 
"  with  contempt,  discharge  a  tobacco  quid  at  all  Paris,  and  ffing  a 
"  brick  at  the  Pope !    Oh !  what  a  fool,  what  an  infernal  fool  was  I,  to 

'*  leave  good,  sound  'American  soil,  and — and .^    But  here  internal 

commotions  compelled  another  rapid  descent  below,  and  a  half  an 
hour  or  more  elapsed  before  he  was  enabled  again  to  reach  the  dedc 

But  evening  has  advanced  upon  us,  and  suddenly  we  are  enveloped 
in  a  dense  cloud.  Moisture,  heavy  as  rain,  descends  upon  our  ship^ 
and  winter  overcoats  are  soon  dampened  through.  An  order  is  heard 
from  the  forward  deck,  and  an  old  Jack  is  seen  to  approach  us,  rig  up 
something  alongside  of  the  steam-pipe,  take  hold  of  a  rope,  and  fix  h^ 
eyes  forward.  Thinking  him  a^ood  subject  to  chat  with  about  our 
route  and  rate  of  speed,  we  approached  the  spot  where  he  stood. 
Suddenly,*'  and  just  as  he  was  addressed,  he  pulls  the  string  in  his 
hand,  and,  horror  of  horrors !  what  a  fearful  scream  salutes  us !  It 
sounded  like  ten  Hudson  River  Railroad  whistles  concentrated  intx^ 
one,  and  seemed  loud  enough  to  have  entered  the  ears  of  onr  frienda 
in  Detroit.  "  What  in  the  mischief  is  that  1"  cries  J — — ,  who,  by 
this  time,  had  regained  the  deck,  and  was  crawling  toward  us.  ^Fog 
whistle,"  sa/8  old  Jack.  "  Is  this  a  fog  in  which  we  are  involved  V^ 
"  Yes,  eur, — we  h^alvfays  'aw  them  Hll  we  get  Koff  the  BankaJ"  •*  Do 
you  keep  this  horrid  tMng  at  work  all  t^e  time  it  lasts  f '  **  JBTaU  ih$ 
time,  zurT  And  so  it  was,  for,  through  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night,  s-c-r-e-a-m,  s-c-r-e-a-m,  s-c-r-e-a-m,  it  sounded  upon  onr  ears,  like 
the  mourning  spirit  of  the  lost  "  Arctic,"  hovering  over  these  foggy 
waters,  and  warning  us  against  t^e  sad  &te  that  overwhelmed  her 
unhappy  crew — so  melandioly,  so  beseeching  did  its  strain  at  last 
become. 

But,  with  old  Jack  of  the  whistle,  we  continued  our  chat. — "  Are 
not  t^e  Cunarders  stronger  than  the  Collins  ships  ?  '*  Oh  ye9,  mtf, — 
no  ships  could  be  stronger  than  h^ours,  they  ^ave  so  much  tron  ami 
timber  m  em !"  *,  How  many  are  now  in  the  line  ?"  "  Onfy  thrn 
now  running,  but  seven  in  all — the  rest  are  in  the  Crimea^  making 
moneg  fast,  gur  V^  i 

**  Jack,"  says  I,  "  what  is  good  to  cure  this  deuced  sea-sickilen  f  It 
is  tearing  the  very  bowels  out  of  me."    *'  Nothing  is  good^  Mgr;**  iajt* 
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Jack,  with  a  grunting  kind  of  laugh,  ^'  it  is  the  motion  Wof  the  boat^ 
zur.  Jist  bowse  around  on  your  Ugs^  zur,  U  is  h*all  you  can  do  for 
t/."  "  Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  have  rough  weather,  Jack  ? — I 
fancy  I  see  the  clouds  through  this  fog."  "  Oh  no,  zur^-^shanH  ^ave 
any  rough  weather  this  moriih,  You^U  ^ane  a  good  ride  of  it,  and  by 
to-morrow  night  we'll  land  you  in  Hdlifax.^^  "  How  much  of  a  load 
and  crew  have  you,  this  trip  ?"  "  About  two  kuudred  and  fifty  pas- 
sengers and,  twenty-eight  of  a  crew,  zur^'  "  Have  you  boats  enough  to 
float  them  all,  in  case  of  accident  V*  f^  We  ^ave  eight,  zur, — plenty  to 
carry  ^em  Kail,  zurP 

"  Keep  that  whistle  going,  there !"  shouts  Capt.  Lott,  as  he  stepped 
back  from  the  wheel-house,  and  addressed  himself  to  Jack,  who,  with 
an  air  of  apparent  neglect  of  duty,  grew  suddenly  silent.  "  Perhaps 
it  annoys  you,  Jack,  to  have  us  talking  with  you  while  on  duty  1" 
"'T^ti  not  allowed,  zurj*^  "Good  night,  old  Jack !"  we  cried — and 
left  him,  standing  in  the  drenching  fog,  with  nothing  but  his  duck 
breeches  and  a  linen  blouse  over  him, — ^the  alarmist  of  our  crew;  and 
the  warning  herald  of  our  ponderous  approach. 

"  Let 's  to  bed,"  saya  W ,  another  of  our  passengers,  "  neither 

of  you  feel  very  bright — so  let 's  descend  !"  "  Agreed,"  cried  all, — 
and  down  we  went,  wending  our  way,  down  and  down,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  well  appointed  for  our  lodgings^  On  reaching  the  main  deck, 
we  observed  an  old  chap  with  a  big  copper  bucket  and  a  spout  to  it, 
ministering  grog  to  the  crew.  He  had  a  little  copper  cup  with  a  long 
handle  to  it,  holding  perhaps  a  gill,  which  he  dipped  to  the  fhll  f^ud 
passed  to  the  sailors'  lips,  as  they  presented  themselves  in  regular  suc- 
cession and  in  profound  silefice.  How  pleasantly  they  swigged  it  down, 
wiping  their  lips  witii  their  tarry  shirt-sleeves,  and  grunting  out  their 
satisfaction  as  the  liquid  seemed  to  hit  the  right  spot  "  What  is  that 
liquor  1"  we  inquired  of  the  Genius  who  presided  over  the  bucket. 
"  Rum,  zur."  "  How  often  do  you  give  it  to  the  men  1"  "  We  grog 
them  twice  a  day,  zur."  "  How  much  each  time  1"  He  held  up,  in 
r^ly,  the  long-handled  cup  before  mentioned,  while  the  sailor  who 
came  next  in  ^e  order  of  topers,  followed  it  with  jealous  eyes,  lest^ 

perchance,  we  might  rob  him  of  his  nightcap.  Here,  then,  was  one  of 
i^glitod's  old  customs,  still  rigidly  adhered  to.  How  it  brought  bide 
the  novel-reading  ot  our  boyhood,  when  we  fanded  ourselves,  thtotlgh 
Maryatt's  quill,  as  familiar  with  a  vessel's  dedc  and  ctfiAorail^  as  Ifitk 
the  first  page  of  our  Greek  or  Latin  grammars.  While  we  remiem- 
bered  the  evils  of  intemperance,  espemlly  among  aulors,  still,  as  we 
saw  this  liquor  taking  its  oily  course  down  these  rough  throats,  we 
oould  not  help  wishing  that  me  ruin  was  less  injurious,  so  very  ootxi- 
fortSflg  iid  it  fleem  to  old  Jade,  on  thi»  our  first  fbggy  and  »6#  ttAHkf 
night  upon  the  aea. 
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Never  did  a  worthy  sentinel  at  his  post  sound  the  notes  of  alarm 
more  valiantly  than  I  did.  No  reply  came  from  the  intruder. 
Silence  reigned  supreme — save  the  low  moan  of  the  wind  'mid  the 
limbs  of  the  trees,  and  the  rustling  of  withered  leaves.  I  listened  a 
few  seconds  in  silence,  when  a  low  and  apparently  suppressed  breathp 
ing  reached  my  ear.  This  confirmed  my  4suspicions.  I  raised  myself 
up  still  higher  from  my  resting-place.  Throwing  out  my  haad«  it 
came  in  contact  witb  the  coarse  hair  of  his  head,  as  he  lay  crouohed 
by  my  side.  A  feeling  of  horror  and  alarm  seized  me.  ^  Great  Grod 
of  mercy !"  I  cried,  fearing  his  purpose  might  be  murder  as  well  as 
robbery.  I  sprang  to  my  feet.  Seizing  the  first  thing  my  hand  came 
in  contact  with,  I  stretched  myself  to  fiill  height,  standing  braced 
ready  for  the  onset.  I  demanded  why  he  was  there  and  what  he 
wanted.  By  the  faint  light  which  found  its  way  through  the  orevioes 
of  the  logs,  I  perceived  the  dark,  black  object  of  my  dread  rise  up 
before  me,  extending  his  brawny  arms,  which,  to  me,  seemed  huge. 
Methought  he  was  about  to  crush  me  in  his  terrible  grasp !  In  an 
agony  of  excitement,  I  exclaimed,  "  Begone !"  Suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  I  sent  the  missile  I  held  in  my  hand,  with  all  the  force  I 
could  command.  As  good  fortune  would  have  it,  this  took  effect  on 
his  &ce,  accomplishing  the  desired  object, — ^for  he  immediately  settled 
down  to  the  door,  and  quietly  retreated  luider  the  house,  through  a 
large  hole  in  the  hearth.  A's  he  passed  out,  I  heard  the  rattling  of  his 
chain,  and  then  discovered  that  it  was  the  pet  bear  that  had  caused  my 
alarm! 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  had  put  in  the  pocket  of  my  overcoat  a 
handful  of  acorns,  which,  it  would  appear,  he  was  in  pursuit  of.  The 
missile  I  had  hit  him  with,  was  a  bottle  of  snufi^  which  the  wife  of 
the  Doctor  had  left  standing  on  a  bag  of  corn-meal,  fh>m  which  she 
had  taken  the  supplies  for  our  supper  cake. 

Bruin  retreated  to  his  nest  beneath  tne  floor,  and  I  to  mine  aboT6| 
-^lad  that  the  battle  had  terminated  so  &vorably.    But  both  of  «a 
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kept  up  a  terrible  sneezing  for  some  time,  as  the  contents  of  the  bro- 
ken bottle  were  floating,  in  fine  particles,  through  the  apartment. 

With  two  such  adventures,  sleep  was  driven  entirely  from  mj 
eyelids;  and  when  the  morning  light  appeared,  I  deliberately  took  a 
survey  of  the  battle-field,  with  as  much  complacency,  I  doubt  not,  as 
a  commanding  general  would  of  an  ensanguined  field,  which  would 
bring  faim  promotion  in  rank  or  a  marshal's  baton. 

I  le(l  the  Doctor's  the  next  morning.  My  narrative  will  be  con- 
tinued in  my  next  I  must  now  bring  this  to  a  dose,  for  you  must 
know,  I  write  in  a  cabin  where  such  a  thing  as  a  candle  is  not  known. 
The  only  means  of  light  I  have,  is  from  two  pine-knots,  held  by  two 
dirty  negro  boys,  one  on  each  side  of  me, — sitting  near  the  mud 
fireplace,  so  that  the  smoke  from  the  torches  may  be  drawn  up  the 
chinmey, — ^with  my  portfolio  on  my  knee.  The  knots  having  been 
consumed,  the  boys  are  tired  and  sleepy,  having,  as  they  suppose, 
earned  their  dime  each.  1  must  leave  you,  till  I  have  opportunity  of 
sending  you  another  epistle.   «^ 

Shbrman,  Texas. 
Friend  ^.-r-Since  writing  you  firom  Lowring's  Ranch,  I  have  had 
several  days'  travel,  a  portion  of  which  was  through  a  very  beautifiil 
country, — and  now,  seated  at  a  table,  in  a  very  different  place  firom 
what  I  then  was,  with  quite  another  sort  of  light  before  me  (held  in  a 
metal  stick,  bright  and  clean, — and  not  as  then,  in  the  dirty  hand  of  a 
living  holder)  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  another  chapter  of  the  ind- 
dents  of  my  journey. 

I  am  spending  this  day  at  the  house  of  Mr.  B ,  who,  like  many 

persons  you  meet  in  new  countries,  has  passed  through  the  settlement' 
of  several  new  States.-  A  Virginian  by  birth,  he  spent  the  early  part 
of  his  life  in  Kentucky — ^his  father  having  emigrated  to  that  country 
at  an  early  day.  Two  years  of  his  life  were  passed  at  Pittsburgh — 
after  which  he  emigrated  to  Illinois,  where  he  resided  several  years, 
during  the  settlement  of  that  part  of  the  state  in  which  he  was  located* 
From  Illinois  he  went  to  Missouri,  and  was,  for  some  years,  on  the 
confines  of  civilization  in  this  new  country — ^fi*om  which  place  he 
came  here.  Five  years'  experience  has  made  him  quite  a  Texan.  At 
first,  he  cultivated  a  farm ;  but  the  female  portion  of  his  household 
finding  it  too  lonesome  to  reside  in  the  country,  with  neighbors  no 
nearer  than  from  five  to  ten  miles,  he  sold  his  fiurm,  and  has  come  to 
town ;  and  is  now  keeping  public  house,  with  the  hope  that  his  &mily 
may  see  company.  But,  findin^^liis  new  business  not  very  profitable, 
seme  of  his  &mUy  are  ^ideavoring  to  have  him  return  to  the  oounitaci 
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—being  willing  to  forego  the  oompany  for  the  nke  of  a  few  more 
dollars. 

Thus  it  is — ^the  poor  fellow  has  been  changing  his  place  of  I'emdelioe 
every  few  years ;  and,  now  that  the  frost  of  age  has  silvered  o'er  his 
scattered  locks,  he  is  about  to  settle  again  on  a  new  plaoe,  wliere  he 
will  be  deprived  of  all  luuxries  and  most  of  the  oomibrta  of  life,  such 
as  his  age  and  tastes  require — and  which,  doubtless,  he  would  have 
possessed,  had  he  remained  in  any  one  place  long  enough  to  have 
them  gather  around  him. 

He  is  a  man  of  much  reading  and  general  information.  The  boose 
is  neat^  and  scrupulously  clean — a  very  novel  feature  in  this  portioii 
of  the  country.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  very  comfortable  phwe  to 
stop  a  few  days. 

Next  night  we  spent  at  the  cabin  of  a  cotton  planter — ^havii^  driven 
more  llian  thirty  miles,  through  a  country  equally  barren  with  that 
above  Washington.  No  settlements,  scarcely,  were  there,  to  relieve 
the  dull  monotony  of  our  weary  ride.  Here  and  there,  a  miserable 
cabin  was  visible  amid  the  tall,  half-decayed  pine  trees,  vdth  blackened 
stumps  and  half-consumed  logs  scattered  around ;  but  no  real  signs  of 
thrift  or  comfort.  The  soil  was  light  and  sandy,  and  whenever  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  cultivate  it,  tiie  cotton  stalks  were  thin  and 
feeble.  What  few  people  we  met,  were  lean  and  lank — ^passing  widi 
a  shiffling  gut,  as  if  their  strength  of  limb  was  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  moving  their  feet. 

The  night  was  cold  and  frosty,  much  the  coldest  I  had  experienced. 
The  house  was  small  and  open,  and,  notwithstanding  a  laige  fire  was 
burning  on  the  stone  hearth,  still,  it  was  so  much  like  being  ont  of 
doors  in  tiie  apartment,  that  it  was  cold  and  cheerless. 

When  1  came  up  to  the  house,  tiie  sun  had  long  since  gone  to 
his  resting-place,  and  the  shades  of  night  fiurly  set  in.  CSiarles 
remained  at  the  wagon,  while  I  went  to  inquire  if  I  could  *'  stop  all 
night  with  tiiem."  Receiving  a  &vorable  answer,  I  approached  the 
fire,  where  1  stood  enjoying  its  genial  rays,  when  I  was  asked  to  walk 
out  to  supper  and  a  servant  dispatched  to  the  wagon,  to  inform  the 
gentleman  that  supper  was  ready.  Soon  the  boy  returned,  with  tShs 
intelligence  that  '*  the  gemmen  was  as  black  as  he  was,  and  no  mxx^ 
of  a  gemmen ;"  at  which  announcement,  the  master  inquired  if  I  httd 
a  servant  with  me.  Being  informed  on  this  point,  we  were  led  to  A 
cold  and  cheerless  room,  through  which  the  first  ^norther"  wM 
whistling  its  shrill  and  inharmonious  notes. 

I  was  early  aroused,  the  next  morning,  by  the  sound  of  the  strokes 
of  the  taak^master'a  lash.    Hastening  out,  in  the  direction  "frtim  whick 
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tile  sound  came,  I  perceived  the  "overseer**  of  the  pkce,  soundly 
belaboring  the  back  of  a  poor  fellow,  in  tattered  rags,  with  a  bla^ 
leather  whip,  such  as  the  teamsters  use  in  the  mountains  of  Penni^l- 
vania.  The  cause  of  this  drubbing  seemed  to  be,  that  it  y^ss  tirifi 
daylight,  and  the  boy  was  not  yet  at  the  cotton-gin  house.  Tbd* 
pOi^tion  of  the  overseer  did  great  credit  to  his  discernment ;  fbr  ft 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  perceive  any  of  the  normal 
indications  of  approaching  day.  It  was  yet  so  dark,  that  it  was  with 
dijRtculty  I  groped  my  way  from  the  house  to  where  the  parties  w^rt 
standing.  The  season  when  the  seed  is  separated  from  the  cotton, 
had  arrived;  and  it  was  quite  evident,  that  at  this  time— to  saj 
nothing  about  the  balance  of  the  year — ^the  ten  hour  system  did  not 
prevail. 

"  It  is  daylight,  and  you  are  not  at  the  gin-house  l""  repeated  the 
task-master, — and  then  would  he  apply  the  heavy  whip,  with  a  put- 
pose  that  really  made  me  shudder.  The  poor  black  stqo4  ^  * 
humble  attitude,  receiving  the  blows  without  uttering  a  word  or  a 
groan;  with  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  the  very  picture  of 
despair ; — a  victim  of  brutal  cruelty.  When  the  dipping  ceased, 
the  poor  fellow,  with  slow  step  and  sluggish  tread,  approached  Ms 
mule,  which  was  standing  near  by, — ^mounted,  and  slowly  wended  his 
way,  through  the  half-decayed  standing  timber,  towards  the  gin-house, 
and  was  quickly  lost  to  sight,  amid  tiie  sombre  shades  of  early  daj. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  witnessed  a  scene  of  this  kind.  The  deep 
degradation  and  complete  humiliation  of  a  being  in  human  form,  lias 
liiade  an  indellible  impression  on  my  heart,  which  I  am  confident,  will 
never  be  effaced,  and  which  I  find  myself  utterly  unable  to  describe. 

My  suspicions  being  thus  aroused  as  to  the  treatment  slaves  on  this 
place  were  receiving,  I  took  occasion  to  examine  the  "  quarters"  and 
fbund  the  following  state  of  facts :  A  single  log  building  only  pttiS 
tially  roofed,  and  without  "  chinking"  or  plastering,  afforded  all  ^& 
proteetion  the  poor  inmates  had  from  the  frost  king,  which  wa»  a 
nightly  visitant.  There  was  no  chimney — a  pen  of  small  logs  win 
built  at  the  end  of  the  cabin,  where  the  chimney  ought  to  have  been, 
whadi  served  the  purpose  of  a  fire-place.  There  was  no  bedstdd, 
•  neither  was  there  any  bed  clothing,  save  a  few  rags,  which  served  tUi' 
purpose. 

Here,  in  this  condition,  all  the  field  hands  of  the  plantation  wereiU 
on  their  coarse  fiire,  and  here  they  spent  the  diilly  nights^— big  alid 
little— old  and  young — of  both  sexes,  in  one  filthy  hodfft-podge^  or  teem- 
ing stew ;  and  when  it  is  added,  that  they  are  not  half  dad,  and  as  we 
have  seen,  required  to  perform  heavy  tasks,  we  are  led  to  «cM«3k«^ 
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there  is  one  place  at  least,  where  to  be  a  slave,  is  not  the  most  pleaa- 
ant  thing  that  can  be  imagined. 

But  injustice  to  the  people,  here  it  ends.  When  at  Jefferson  in  the 
same  county,  I  was  informed  bj  a  reputable  gentleman  that  this  must 
have  been  a  very  rare  case,  for  most  of  the  planters  in  the  coun^  take 
excellent  care  of  their  slaves,  and  as  a  reason  for  the  treatment,  thai 
these  poor  negroes  suffered,  I  learned  that  this  plantation  had  been  re> 
cently  purchased  by  the  present  proprietor,  and  the  slaves  hired,  lliat 
he  had  recently  been  a  merchant  in  the  neighborhood,  at  which  bu»- 
ness  he  had  &iled,  by  which  his  creditors  lost  much  money,  and  thus 
he  had  taken  the  title  to  the  property  in  the  name  of  his  wife — (a  pro- 
ceeding allowable  in  this  country)  by  which  means  and  some  other 
^  hocus  pocus^^  acts,  he  expects  to  keep  from  paying  his  just  debts. 
That  he  has  but  little  knowledge  of  slaves,  having  been  in  the  country 
but  few  years,  being  originally  from  the  free  states.* 

I  left  his  roof  with  great  disgust,  notwithstanding  his  evident  effort 
at  politeness. 

It  was  in  the  quarters  I  have  described,  that  Charles  was  obliged  to 
spend  the  night,  sharing  their  fare  in  all  particulars,  and  to  one  who 
breathed  the  air  of  freedom — ^was  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  and 
several  horses,  it  was  an  adventure  he  did  not  care  to  repeat.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  passed  the  night  in  collecting  what  friel  he  could, 
and  sitting  in  moody  silence  by  its  glowing  blaze.  He  had  scarcely 
slept  a  wink  during  the  night. 

At  Jefferson,  for  it  was  at  this  place  we  arrived  the  next  day,  many 
friends  came  to  greet  me.  I  had  been  here  before,  and  formed  some 
very  agreeable  acquaintances.  It  was  here  I  had  the  adventure  with 
the  Texan,  whom  I  brought  in  after  his  efforts  to  evade  me,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  I  related  to  you  on  my  return — and  who  was  afterwards 
shot  by  a  Mexican  in  the  act  of  stealing  his  horses  near  Brownsville 
on  the  Rio  Grande. 

"[Diis  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  being  situate  at  the  head  of 
navigation  in  this  neighborhood.  Caddo  Lake  is  connected  by  outlets 
with  Red  River  some  distance  above  Shrevesport ;  and  from  the  lake  to 
Jefierscn  there  is  a  small  stream  or  bayou  connexion,  which,  during 
high  stages  of  water,  affords  navigation  for  small  class  steam  boatik 
When  the  town  was  first  located,  and,  for  three  or  four  years  thereafter, 
navigation  was  good — ^water  was  abundant,  and  the  arrival  and  d^Mot- 
ure  of  steam  boats  almost  a  daily  occurrence.  Business  was  prosper- 
ous, merchants  came  from  all  quarters ;  mills  were  set  in  motioob— 
lumber  became'cheap-Hstores  were  rrated  and  dwelling  houses  came 
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up  as  if  by  magic.  Plantations  were  opened  in  the  productive  regions 
west 'of  it — cotton  and  com  flowed  in  in  great  quantities,  and  were  ex- 
changed for  the  various  supplies  needekl  on  the  plantations.  Emigra- 
tion from  Georgia  and  Mississippi  flooded  the  country  with  its  rich 
streams  of  wealth.  Prosperity  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Wharves 
were  erected  along  the  bayou,  and  large  warehouses  were  constructed 
for  storing  J;he  rich  products  which  here  sought  a  market.  It  is  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  nearer  the  growing  districts  of  Texas,  than 
Shrevesport,  to  which  place  the  older  settlers  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  their  cotton,  and  for  a  time  Jefferson  seemed  to  threaten  destruc- 
tion to  the  trade  of  that  once  flourishing  town. 

But  a  succession  of  dry  seasons  has  brought  a  change  over  the  spirit 
of  the  dreams  of  the  Jeffersonians.  The  bayou  is  nearly  dry— a 
greater  portion  of  Caddo  Lake  is  not  navigable,  in  consequence  of  the 
obstruction  by  innumerable  "  Cyprus  knees"  with  which  that  water  is 
filled,  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  receding  of  the  waters,  and  which 
are  so  destructive  to  the  bottoms  of  a  steamboat  when  brought  in  con- 
tact Business  has  declined — the  streets  once  teeming  with  active 
trade,  are  dull,  and  the  stores,  so  recently  filled  with  goods  from  b1- 
most  every  clime,  are  now  mostly  tenantless.  The  products  of  the 
country  no  longer  come  here  for  market,  but  are  hauled  by  slow  OX 
teams  to  the  more  fortunate  points  on  the  river,  many  weary  miles 
from  where  they  are  grown. 

Some  have  failed — ^many  gone  away,  while  others,  with  commenda- 
ble courage  and  energy  are  laboring  on,  with  the  hope  that  the  river 
will  descend — the  floods  come  and  open  navigation  to  their  town. 
With  trade,  depending  upon  tJhe  passing  shower— the  prosperity  of 
the  place  must  be  precarious.  Ck)uld  there  be  any  certainty  of  navi- 
gation, say  nine  months  in  twelve,  its  position  is  such  in  relation  to  the 
cotton  portion  of  this  region — that  a  fine  city  would  soon  be  built  up, 
notwithstanding  the  unhealthiness  of  its  location.  And  I  may  remark^ 
that  it  is  the  only  place  I  have  found,  where  the  inhabitants  will  admit 
it  to  be  more  unhealthy  than  neighboring  towns. 

I  spent  some  four  days  in  Jefferson,  in  which  time  I  fitted  out,  finr 
my  long  winter  ramble,  and  it  may  be  said  that  here  my  joumejr 
really  begins. 

The  weather  for  some  time  had  b^en  very  fine.  The  roads  as  fiur 
as  oould  be  heard  from,  were  in  excellent  condition ;  I  therefore  d^ 
termined  not  to  travel  on  horseback,  as  was  my  purpose  at  first ;  but 
procored  two  horses  and  a  small  wagon.  By  this  means  I  hoped  to  tra- 
¥el  not  only  more  easily,  than  by  any  other  method,  but  more  speedily. 
I  oonld  tike  with  me  all  neoessary  dotking,  a  book  or  two,  as  well  m 
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my  writing  raateriftls.     It  is  owing  to  this  fiiet  that  J  am  able  to  send 
you  these  jottings-down  of  my  journey. 

After  the  usual  talk  where  a  horse  trade  is  on  the  tapis,  I  prooared  a 
pMr  of  common  horses,  the  best  the  market  afforded,  and  a  new  buggy, 
very  light,  and  to  the  eye  of  most  persons,  quite  fragile.  It  was  intend- 
ed for  the  shell  road  out  of  New  Orleans,  and  therefore  very  unsuita- 
ble for  the  rough  muddy  roads,  such  as  I  would  be  likely  to  meet  with, 
on  my  journey,  as  part  of  my  way  would  lie  0ver  a  very  remote  and 
new  region — ^where  wheels  of  any  kind  had  scarcely  heen  seen.  I  con- 
&as  I  had  some  misgivings,  but  on  examination  I  found  the  vehicle  was 
well  made,  and  apparently  of  good  material.  The  harness  and  wUp 
had  seen  much  service  in  a  livery  stable,  but  they  being  the  only 
things  of  the  kind  procurable,  I  was  forced  to  take  themi,  even  at  tbs 
high  price  named  by  the  Yankee  from  the  white  mountain  state  farom 
whom  I  bought  them. 

When  I  had  got  my  outfit  '^  rigged  up,^'  and  had  taken  a  turn  or  two 
about  town,  to  see  that  all  was  right,  many  were  the  coi^ecturea  md 
prognostics  as  to  how  I  would  get  through  the  country.  Some  said  I 
oould  get  on  much  better  in  this  way,  than  any  other,  while  others  pre- 
dicted that  I  would  not  keep  my  establishment  together  a  hundred 
miles ;  others  again,  were  quite  sure  I  would  break  down  before  I  had 
reached  the  limits  of  the  county,  that  the  next  thing  they  would  bear  of 
me,  would  be  that  I  had  sold  the  buggy  for  what  I  could  get,  ^viag 
what  there  might  be  left  of  the  harness,  fob  a  pfur  of  saddle-bags  and 
one  of  the  horses  for  a  saddle  and  bridle,  and  being  thus  equiped,  thsy 
were  kind  enough  to  say,  I  would  get  on  pretty  well. 

It  was  really  amusing  to  listen  to  comments  of  the  above  eharaetar, 

pxid  have  them  point  out  what  part  of  the  carriage  and  harness,  in  their 

opinion  would  first  give  way.     I  listened  to  their  comments  and  fpbfV 

with  as  much  complacency  as  possible,  and  quietly  made  my  prepar- 

.ations. 

I  took  the  precaution  to  supply  myself  a  small  cord,  an  extra  atriog 
or  two,  a  few  nails  and  tacks,  and  a  small  hatchet,  to  which  I  addsd  a 
water  bucket  and  a  box  containing  crackers  and  cheese  and  prewanved 
)[aeat8  and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  denominated  the  commissary  ehaat 
Thus  equipped,  I  set  out  on  my  long  journey. 

Having  told  you  what  my  equipments  consisted  of,  it  may  not  be 
joniss  to  state  what  formed  no  part  of  t^iem,  and  at  wtiidh  you  111117  be 
aomewhat  surprised.  Ihad  nogun  or  rifle  of  any  kind^nobowie  bufe 
or  other  deadly  weapon  of  def<^ioe  or  protecl»»L  Ihia  mam  gyippotm^ 
tp  be  fool4kardinesSy  on  the  part  of  some;  when  it  nmat  belmiMRni  ^tD 
H/A^n  thut  at  some  periods  of  mj  joujrBey  I  would  have  in  layipwM 
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sion,  considerable  sums  of  money.  But  experience  had  taught  me, 
that  any  thing  of  the  kind  was  quite  imnecessary — and  fiirthennore  I 
was  unyielding  in  my  determination. 

The  clock  had  told  t^e  hour  of  eleven,  when  all  things  being  in  read- 
iness, 1  took  leave  of  my  fiiends,  and  the  loungers,  about  the  hotel, 
who  gathered  around  to  see  me  o£     At  night  &11, 1  reached  the  small 
town  of  Dangerfield,  thirty  miles  dista^t,  in  good  condition,  not  hav- 
ing met  with  any  of  the  difficulties,  so  confidently  predicted  by  the 
knowing  ones.     At  this  place  there  is  to  be  met  with,  what  the  traveler 
so  much  desires,  and  which,  in  this  state,  he  so  seldom  finds,  a  com- 
fortable hotel.     A  small  unpret^iding  house,  built  partly  of  logs,  after 
the  ordinary  plan,  with  porch,  or  as  it  is  called  here,  a  gallery  running 
across  the  entire  front,  affords  good  obeer  to  the  weary  pilgrim  throu^ 
the  land ;  for  in  truth  it  is  a  sort  of  pilgrimage  one  makes,  who  goes 
over  this  state,  for  without  a  religious  duty  being  the  moving  cause, 
one  could  hardly  be  expected  to  make  the  tour.      And  wha^  is  still 
more  rare,  one  finds  here,  a  good,  fiiithfiil  and  honest  ostler.     To  have 
one's  horses  well  fed  and  groomed,  is  the  first  care  of  the  real 
traveler ;  and  as  a  general  thing  in  a  large  per  centage  of  ca^es,  unless 
his  personal  attention  is  given  to  it,  this  will  be  neglected.    In  my  per- 
^inations  in  this  state,  I  have  met  with  some  curious  tricks  that  land- 
lords play  upon  travelers,  one  I  will  name.      At  one  place  com  was 
scarce,  consequently  was  high  in  price;  the  keeper  of  the  stable  at  which 
I  had  my  horses  cared  for,  concluded  the  less  one  traveler's  horses  eat 
the  more  he  would  have  to  give  others,  and  in  the  fertility  of  his  ge- 
nius he  hit  upon  the  plan  of  besmearing  it  with  grease,  having  learned 
that  when  served  in  this  way,  no  horse,  however  himgry,  would  eat  it, 
making  a  peck  of  com  serve  to  feed  a  dozen  horses,  the  owner  suppos- 
ing his  horse  sick,  the  reason  why  he  did  not  eat.    The  trick  cannot  be 
detected  without  close  inspection.    I  therefore  ever  made  it  an  invari- 
able rule,  to  inspect  the  com  before  it  was  put  into  the  manger.  Hav- 
ing been  once  dec^ved,  I  was  determined  that  the  imposition  was  not 
to  be  practiced  a  second  time,  particularly   when  it  would  be  at  the 
discomfort  of  my  horsey. 

Mr.  Harris,  Uie  proprietor  of  this  house,  was  for  a  time  ^vim^miQt 
Keokuk,  to  which  place  the  landlady  was  constantly  looking,  wil^ 
tears  of  regret.  She  did  not  like  Texas — ^never  did,  and  he  clid  90t 
believe  she  ever  would ;  and  in  this  last  position,  I  fully  agr^  wijtb 
her ;  for  the  mere  idea  of  not  wishing  to  live  here,  will  ev^  camue  hir 
to  dislike  remaining.  Not  in  fact,  but  what  she  has  her  healtib-*rMt 
but  what  prosperity  has,  in  a  reasonable  manner  crowned  their  ^CI^N^ 
not  but  what  they  had  all  the  privileges  of  educating  their  children — ^for 
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in  that  regard,  they  were  more  fortunate  than  they  could  have  been  in 
Iowa ;  but,  as  I  learned  after  some  conversation,  she  did  not  wish  to 
live  in  A  loff  house  !  and  the  whole  secret  was  out  in  a  few  moments 
after,  when  1  found  there  were  two  daughters  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  But  she  was  homesick — a  malady  which  I  believe,  de- 
fies the  skill  of  the  most  learned  of  the  healing  art.  It  is  a  little  doubt- 
ful !  whether  llomonpathy  would  prove  beneficial. 

There  are  established  here,  and  in  successful  operation,  a  college  for 
boys — and  a  seminary  for  girls ;  both  of  which  are  well  patronized. 
Pupils  come  from  a  long  distance,  and,  it  is  said,  receive  as  good  an 
education  as  in  any  schools  of  the  kind. 

My  next  day's  drive  brought  me  to  the  bottom  lands  of  "  White 
Oak,"  a  stream  of  considerable  dimensions  watering  a  fertile  r^on  of 
country.  For  seven  miles  there  had  been  no  house,  and  when  my  eye 
resteJ on  the  cabin,  it  was  a  cheering  sight.  I  drove  to  the  door,  and 
to  my  inquiry  to  a  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  if  he  had  ''  com  and  fod- 
der," I  received  an  affirmative  reply. 

Most  of  the  family  had  gone  a  visiting ;  soon  however  the  oxen  were 
visible  through  the  trees,  and  then  the  wagon  to  which  they  were 
attached  ;  in  a  few  moments  the  '^  team"  was  at  the  door,  and  the  load 
discharged,  consisting  of  divers  persons  both  old  and  young. 

I  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  cabin,  and  as  they  came  in, 
one  after  the  other,  they  each  saluted  me  with  a  nod  of  the  head,  and  a 
guttural  "  howdy."  At  first,  I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  make  out 
the  femily ;  for  having  nothing  else  to  employ  my  mind,  I  began  to 
speculate  on  the  probabilities  of  so  many  children,  belonging  to  the 
same  parents.  I  glanced  at  the  man  of  the  house,  who  sat  without 
coat,  vest  or  cravat,  with  heels  resting  on  the  gallery  ^^ailing,  nearly 
as  high  as  his  head,  and  then  at  his  grouse,  a  woman  of  great  rotundity 
of  zone,  and  spacious  dimensions,  who  at  the  time  was  very  busy  pre. 
paring  supper.  From  their  appearance,  both  being  young,  I  conclu- 
ded that  the  oldest  of  two  young  women,  who  busied  themselves  with 
household  matters,  could  not  be  a  daughter  of  the  landlady.  And 
then  there  were  so  many  children,  come  to  count  them,  that  it  looked 
really  presumptuous  to  suppose  them  all  brothers  and  sisters.  Yet 
fix)m  other  appearances,  it  seemed  as  though  they  were  of  the  same 
parents.  Some  time  was  spent  in  vain  speculations  of  this  sort,  when 
supper  was  said  to  be  ready.  As  requested,  some  of  us  '*  took  seats  at 
the  table,"  while  many  remained  without  seats,  standing  in  platoons 
around  us,  watching  with  intense  anxiety  the  movements  of  the  more 
finrtunate. 
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The  road  to  it  runs  along  the  Riviera  di  ponente,  or  sea  shore,  over' 
which  we  had  passed  on  our  way  to  Nice.     I  saw  in  Sestri  and  another 
village,  the  skins  of  hogs,  in  great  numbers,  all  apparently  stuffed  and* ' 
filled,  paraded  in  different  places.     As  they  stood  up  in  a  leaning  posi- 
tion against  a  wall^  they  presented  a  very  singular  appearance.     They 
were  the  entire  skins  without  the  head,   and  with  part  of  the  legs, 
commonly  used  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  the  casks,  or  vessels, 
"  the  bottles"  into  which  the  new  wine,  fresh  from  the  presii  is  put  for 
preservation.      They    reminded  me  of  the   "bottles"   of  antiquity 
of  which  the  Savior  speaks,   except  that  the  skin  of  the  hog  is  • 
substituted  for  that  of  the  goat ;  perchance  some  may  have  been  of  the  • 
latter  animal.     These  skins  are  also  used  for  carrying  water  on  the- 
backs  of  donkeys  and  men. 

The  villa  is  a  beautiful  achievement  of  taste  and  wealth,  an  effort  in 
fact  to  improve  nature.  The  en  trace  from  the  road  or  street  passing 
through  the  village,  is  through  large  iron  gates,  which  were  thrown  open 
for  our  carriage,  by  persons  in  attendance  in  lodges  or  houses  adjoin- 
ing. On  the  delivery  of  the  note,  granted  in  my  name,  and  for  my 
company,  we  were  directed  to  drive  forward.  The  way  on  which  we 
entered  leading  from  tie  village,  gradually  ascended  along  a  wide 
gravel  walk  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall.  The  walls  were  partly  conceal- 
ed with  hedges  and  vines,  of  various  sorts  in  full  bloom.  In  front  of 
these  hedges  were  rows  and  clusters,  of  different  sorts  of  omam^tal 
shrubs  and  trees.  It  was  not  far  we  had  to  ascend,  till  we  were  on 
the  esplanade  before  the  palace,  which  stands  upon  a  terraee  overlook- 
ing an  extensive  garden,  sloping  down  the  side  of  the  hill  or  mountain 
on  which  the  villa  is  situated.  The  garden  is  arranged  in  beds  of 
different  dimensions,  appropriated  for  firuits  and  vegetables.  A  vineyard,. 
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lemon,  orange,  and  pomegranate  groves  of  every  variety,  botJi  orna- 
mental and  useful,  for  which  the  climate  is  adapted,  beautify  and  eniioh 
the  scene.  We  did  not  enter  it,  but  from  the  tentice  on  the  north 
side,  iiad  a  full  and  commanding  view  of  it,  as  it  hangs  to  the  south. 

On  entering  tiie  hall  of  the  palace,  a  servant  wa»  in  attendance  to 
conduct  us  through  the  grounds.  The  family  bemg  at  home,  no  ad- 
mission was  had  into  the  dwelling  apartments.  But  we  passed  up  a 
marble  stairway,  to  an  higher  and  more  splendid  terrace,  which  towered, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  palace,  at  an  elevation  of  two  stories  above 
that  of  the  esplanade  forming  the  open  space  before  the  western  part. 
Like  all  the  splendid  buildings  of  that  description,  in  and  about  Genoa,  • 
the  two  or  three  lower  stories  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  ser- 
vants, and  for  cellars,  store  rooms,  and  sometimes,  but  not  in  this 
case  as  far  as  I  could  see,  for  stables.  The  upper  terrace  on  the  east- 
em  side,  approached  by  a  flight  of  marble  stairs,  is  all  floored,  and 
ornamented  with  a  balustrade  of  the  same  material  finely  sculptured. 
The  floor  is  tesselated,  composed  of  alternate  flags  of  bluish  lead  col- 
ored and  white  marble.  The  banisters  are  of  white  marble,  out-  as 
perfectly  as  if  they  had  been  turned  upon  the  lathe. 

From  this  terrace,  commanding  a  still  finer  prospect  of  the  gardui 
than  the  first,  you  pass  along  in  one  direction,  toward  the  green  houae, 
and  in  an  other,  to  the  walks  leading  up  and  around  the  mountain, 
ever  winding  and  branching  as  you  ascend,  until  you  reach  the.  sum- 
mit, towering  several  hundred  feet  above  the  stately  palace  oh  its  side. 
We  passed  along  these  walks  through  bowers,  lined  with  all  sorts  of 
shrubbery,  both  fruit  and  floral,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  fringe  upon 
their  sides,  and  skirting  thick  groves,  or  rather  thickets  of  every 
variety  of  trees.  Balsams,  cypresses,  pines,  firs,  cedars,  and  all  sorts 
of  foreign  evergreens  are  seen  rising  from  the  sides  of  the  steep  hill, 
and  spaces  intervening  between  the  circuits  of  the  winding  and  ftlimli^Yig 
walks. 

At  much  expense,  from  diflerent  countries,  difierent  sorts  of  trees 
peculiar  to  each,  have  been  procured,  and  planted  in  great  numbera.on 
the  mountains'  side.  At  one  point,  as  you  ascend,  you  suddenly-  c(Kae 
upon  a  beautifiil  marble  temple,  with  columns  and  statuaiy^.^dl 
adorned  in  the  most  tastefiil  manner.  Entering  it,  you  find  Fwpioiis 
apartments  handsomely  fiimished ;  floors  laid  in  mosaic^  moauc  taj^]^ 
and  every  thing  of  the  most  costly  character.  Then  again  jou^eoQie 
upon  a  little  lake,  filled  with  red  and  golden  fishes^  sporting  :iii..M^ 
pure  water.  Gushing  torrents  are  seen  at  one  timSi  rusUng  and.d^vh- 
ing  down  the  mountain's  side,  through  little  deep  ravinaa^  sad  t^pn 
i^gi^n  bursting  forth,  like  fouatains,  from  the  solid  rock.    riswiimsj^UI 
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liigber  up,  you  reach  a  neatly  constructed  cottage,  planned  apparently 
ap  a  place  of  retreat,  and  bearing  an  appropriate  motto.  The  front 
of  it  is  highly  decorated,  and  the  rear  rude  and  rustic.  Swiss  sum- 
mer houses  occasionally  present  themselves,  embowered  in  the  woods, 

.  Ascending  still  f^rther,  you  reach  a  tomb,  around  which  lie  some  ruii^ 
of  an  ancient  temple,  whose  broken  arches  and  colunms  and  crumbling 
walls,  appear  at  a  little  distance  through  the  trees.  The  tomb  is 
quite  a  splendid  affair,  and  purports  to  be  that  of  some  hero,  who  had 
demolished  the  ruins  of  the  castle  appearing  in  sight,  and  thus  estab- 
lished the  dominion  of  his  house, — all  of  which  is  imaginative,  merely 
for  artistic  effect. 

Ascending  still  higher  and  higher,  you  reach  the  summit  of  the 
monntain,  on  which  is  a  castle  with  its  round  tower.  Entering  this, 
you  find  pleasant  and  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  where  you  may 
rest,  before  you  mount  the  pinnacle,  to  take  a  view  of  the  whole  fiury 
scene. 

In  one  place,  as  you  pass  along,  you  come  upon  a  beaytiful  terrace 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  on  which  are  constructed  vertical,  and  horizontally 
revolving  swings,  the  former  having  seats  like  chairs,  and  the  latter 
carved  horses,  saddled  and  prancing,  as  it  Were,  for  the  chase,  on 
which  you  are  invited  to  sit,  while,  by  some  hidden  machinery,  in 
what  resembles  a  shed  near  at  hand,  the  whole  is  made  to  move 
without  your  seeing  how  it  is  done. 

Descending  by  another  range  of  walks  from  the  summit,  you  meet 
rude  summer  houses  on  the  way,  constructed  afler  the  Swiss  fashion, 
until,  unexpectedly,  you  find  the  path  has  brought  you  to  the  entrance 
of  a  cavern  in  the  mountain's  side,  through  steep  and  ruggid  rocks. 
Pushing  your  way  into  the  cavern,  you  find  yourself,  presently,  by  its 
hidden  turns,  brought  into  darkness ;  and  just  as  you  begin  to  feel  your 
way  cautiously  as  you  proceed  forward,  light  breaks  in  from  an  aper- 
ture in  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  cave,  or  through  a  crevice  in  the  ^e, 
sufficient  to  relieve  you  and  indicate  the  course  to  take.  Looking  on 
either  hand,  you  see  massive  columns  of  stalactites,  supporting  high 

.  gothic-like  looking  arches,  covered  and  fringed^  as  it  were,  with  tjie  swpae 

':  mineral.  Afler  various  turns  in  this  labyrinth-like  cave,  you  sucl^^nly 
come  upon  a  lake  of  water,  which,  spreading  out  before  you,  ryna  9iQQi^g 
similar  arches,  turning  ^d  twisting  round  their  stalactitical  piers,  and 
presenting  to  view,  in  the  dim  light  that  breaks  in  from  a  dlstaocep  a 
prospect  almost  bewildering.  But  you  are  met  by  ^  boatman,  w^o 
relieves  your  perplexity,  and  for  a  franc  ferries  you,  and  your  comjpa^ 
ny  across  this  ''Stygian  Lake."    Some  six  or, ^ht  ^ludkig  ii^y 

.,  cofnpi^y,  ;i^v  J^^ving  t||||^  a  few  .mlniitea  on  7>eiio||e»  lEiear  the 
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waters*  edge,  embarked  with  this  Charon,  who  ferried  us  among  the 
tortuous  windings  of  the  lake  and  cavern,  until,  suddenly,  we  emerged 
from  the  facade  of  a  rocky  cliff,  on  to  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water. 

This  beautiful  lake  rolls  its  peaceful  stream  around  a  smiling  and 
Terdant  island,  on  which  stands  an  highly  finished  and  picturesque 
temple,  the  abode  of  nymphs,  whose  presence  is  indicated  by  admira- 
ble statues,  as  large  as  life,  and  exquisitely  wrought,  out  of  the  purest 
Parian  marble.  Various  kinds  of  fishes  sported  in  the  clear  waters  of 
this  lake,  which  passed  off  suddenly,  through  foaming  rapids,  tumbling 
and  dashing  themselves  down  along  their  rocky  channels  overhung 
with  thick  and  various  foliage.  A  bridge  is  thrown  across  the  ravine, 
over  which  you  pass,  afler  landing  from  the  boat,  having  previously 
been  conducted  through  a  Chinese  pagoda,  most  neatly  ornamented, 
and  into  a  circular  temple,  whose  roof  is  supported  with  columns^ 
containing,  in  its  closed  central  apartments,  accommodations  for  bath- 
ing. The  seats  of  the  former,  and  the  doors  of  the  latter,  are  so 
constructed,  that  as  you  sit  down  upon  the  one,  or  open  the  other, 
light  jets  of  water  are  thrown  with  startling  effect  upon  you,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  your  company. 

This  last  elysian  like  scenery  closes  your  journey,  and  a  few  turns 
among  the  shaded  walks,  bring  you  out  upon  the  marble  terrace  at 
the  other  end  from  which  you  commenced  your  ascent.  Tlie  water, 
which  supplies  the  lakes  and  pools  for  fish,  and  is  seen,  spouting  like 
foimtains,  or  dashing  like  torrents,  in  different  places  on  the  mountain 
sides,  is  all  brought  by  conduits  from  streams  in  adjoining  and  higher 
sources.  The  stalactites,  too,  are  all  imported  from  different  places, 
and  so  arranged  that  you  would  not  suppose  they  had  ever  been  else- 
where formed. 

While  the  great  body  of  the  cave  is  dry,  so  that  no  water  falls  upon 
you,  And  no  dampness  ever  offends  you,  in  some  places  the  percola- 
ting rills  are  seen,  and  stalactites  in  actual  process  of  formation,  thus 
helping  the  illusion.  Immense  must  have  been  the  money  expended 
on  this  fairy  scenery,  and  not  among  the  least  expenditures  must  have 
been  that  for  a  massy  stone  wall,  surrounding  the  whole,  and  running 
up  the  sides  of  another  mountain  in  the  rear,  lefl  in  all  its  native  and 
rugged  grandeur. 

The  Pellevicini  family  have  a  splendid  palace  in  the  city  of  Genoa, 
and  the  legend  says,  the  name  was  given,  from  the  success  with  whidi 
the  founder  of  the  house  obtained,  appropriated,  and  secured  to  him- 
self, the  property  of  a  foreign  government — Pellevicini  in  Italian 
meaning,  "  take  from  your  neighbor." 

October  18.  Beached  Livomo,  as  it  is  here  called  and  written,  or  • 
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Leghorn,  this  A.  M.,  about  six  o'clock,  after  another  stormy  passage 
in  the  French  steamboat  Dante,  which  lefl  last  evening  at  six,  having 
taken  our  passage  at  Nice  to  this  place.  It  was  not  till  between 
seven  and  eight  A.  M.  that  we  got  ashore.  Our  passports  were  first 
taken  ashore  by  the  Captain  ;  then  a  boat  full  of  dogano  men,  or  cus- 
tom house  officers,  came  aboard,  and  the  baggage  was  assorted.  On 
leaving  the  steamer  we  were  taken  first  into  the  police  office,  where  we 
received  a  permit  to  go  ashore,  and  were  told  that  we  must  give  that 
permit  to  the  keeper  of  our  hotel,  who  would  present  it,  and  have  the 
proper  vizees  made.  Then  we  were  paraded  before  custom  house 
officers,  guarded  by  a  police  force ;  our  trunks  were  unlocked  and  ex- 
amined, but  with  courteous  care.  To  my  great  amazement  I  was 
asked  whether  I  had  in  mine,  either  arms  or  tobacco,  both  of  which 
I  hold  in  abomination.  Being  informed  that  I  had  neither,  no  further 
search  was  made.  The  boatmen  that  took  us  to  the  custom  house^ 
waited  for  us,  and  rowed  us  out  of  the  harbor,  and  along  the  canal  to 
to  the  San  Marco  hotel,  where  we  had  determined  to  stop,  and  which 
in  no  respect  disappointed  us.  Our  host,  Mr.  Smith  gave  us  excellent 
entertainment,  and  our  rooms  were  well  furnished  and  neatly  kept. 
Having  partaken  of  breakfast,  by  three  quarters  past  ten  o'clock  A.  M» 
we  were  on  our  way  to  Firenze,  or  Florence,  which  we  found  we  could 
by  rail  road  visit  that  day  and  return,  leaving  us  time  to-morrow  to 
go  to  Pisa,  and  return  so  as  to  take  the  boat,  which  is  to  sail  in  the 
evening  for  Ci vita  Vecchia. 

We  reached  Florence  between  one  and  two  p.  m.,  and  visited,  first 
the  Palais  Petti,  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  because  visitors 
are  only  permitted  to  enter  it  from  eleven  a.  m.  to  three  p.  m.  .The 
different  halls,  whose  ceilings  were  splendidly  gilt  and  adorned  with 
fresco  paintings,  were  all  enriched  with  costly  and  superior  works,  from 
the  hands  of  the  first  Italian  artists.  I  did  not  find  the  satisfaction  that 
many  speak  of,  in  viewing  them,  because  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
paintings  wei  e  in  accordance  with  the  idolatrous  taste  of  this  people. 
The  Saviour,  in  every  variety  of  condition  and  suffering,  and  the 
Virgin,  in  all  the  different  stages  of  her  history,  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  what  these  poor  idolators  call  her  ascension,  formed,  it 
seemed  to  me,  if  not  the  majority,  a  very  large  proportion.  However 
exquisite  may  be  the  paintings,  and  the  skill  the  artists  have  displayed, 
I  find  that  I  can  take  very  little,  if  any,  enjoyment  in  their  contempla* 
tion.  It  always  pains  me  to  look  upon  a  representation  of  the 
person  of  the  Saviour.  He  is,  in  my  estimation,  beyond  all  compari- 
son with  the  sons  of  men ;  and  the  attempt  to  represent  Him  on 
canvas  appears  to  me  almost  impious.     He  is  ^'  the  Holy  One,"  who 
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fajv  (Isa.  40 :  25),  ^To  whom  will  ye  Ukm  me  or  skall  I  be  equal f* 
I  have  for  years  studied  to  banish  from  my  mind  every  ideal  repre^ 
■entation  of  His  human  features,  and  to  think  of  Him,  in  my  oontem^ 
plaUon  and  prayers,  as  humanity  in  its  perfection,  but  so  wiited  wiiJi 
the  Deity  as  to  render  it  forever  impossible  to  form,  by  means  of 
pictorial  representations,  any  approximate  conception  of  the  gl<Mies  of 
His  person.  John's  description  of  the  vision  he  had  *of  Him,  as 
recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Revelation,  is  enough  for  me,  and 
transcends  all  the  power  of  my  imagination,  and  all  the  art  of  tlie 
pencil  or  chisel.  I  pause,  I  wonder,  and  I  adore  a  Being  of  such  inoon- 
oeivable  majesty  and  glory.  From  all  these  artificial  efibrts  to  depict' 
Him,  I  turn  away,  lest  my  imagination  may  become  affected  by  the 
reminiscence  of  them,  and  begin  itself  to  paint  and  carve,  and  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  second  commandment  as  truly  as  these  artists  have' 
done  its  letter. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  praise  lavished  on  various  Madomiaa — a 
very  different  class  of  paintings-— I  never  saw  one  that  made  aa' 
impression  on  my  mind,  which  did  not  as  quiddy  disappear  as-  the 
reflection  from  the  glass,  until  the  one  I  beheld  this  day,  in  the  Petti'^ 
palace.     There  was  scarcely  any  idolatrous  attempt,  by  the  halo  of 
light  around  the  head,  to  deify  liie  Virgin — ^nor  was  there  any  around 
that  of  the  infant  in  her  arms;  but  only  a  slight  radianoe  over  the 
head  of  a  child  standing  by  her  knee,  representing  John  the  Baptist, 
Hie  sweet  expression  of  countenance  of  the  whole  group,  and  tiie 
,  admirable  style  of  the  painting,  produced  a  strong  impression,  afiect- 
ing  me  almost  to  tears ;  but,  on  analyzing  the  feeling,  I  found  that  the 
countenance  of  the  child  in  the  arms,  which  was  that  of  a  babe  €t 
some  five  or  six  months  of  age,  its  soft  and  cheerful  eyes,  the  color  of 
its  hair,  and  the  taut  ensemble  of  the  little  figure,  recalled  to  my 
memory  a  dear  departed  child,  as  he  appeared  when  an  in&at.      As  a 
simple  effort  of  the  pencil,  to  represent  a  mother  and  two  sweet  littie 
babes,  it  is  .the  most  fascinating  picture  I  ever  saw;  but  as  an  efibi^' 
to  extort  idolatrous  regard,  my  soul  loathed  it,  and  I  turned  from  it  * 
with  a  heart  full  of  grief. 

Another  picture,  however,  in  the  same  hall,  produced  very  diflborettt- 
sensations.  It  was  the  portait  of  John  the  Evangelist,  in  the  attitude 
of  deep  and  devout  attention,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  just  ready  to  ■ 
write,  and  his  face  and  eyes  directed  heavenward,  as  though  his  whole' 
soul  was  absorbed  in  the  communication  from  above,  that  was  beiA^' 
divinely  made  to  him.  It  is  from  the  pencil  of  Cami  Dolci,  as  is  tiutt' 
also  of  the  virgin,  and  the  infants  above  referred  to. 

Another  picture,  also,  has  left  its  impression  deeply  engraTSD  ii|Mli'^ 
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mjrlneinory.  It  was  that  of  Gain,  after  having  slain  Abel,  turning* 
aiM7  witia  horror  and  remorse  from  the  body,  at  the  moment,  as  it 
were,  when  it  was  first  approached  by  Adam  and  Eve  affected  with 
overwhelming  grief. 

The  paintings  generally  were  of  a  character  much  superior  to  aay- 
tiux^  I  ever  saw  in  London,  Paris  or  Turin.  The  statue  of  the  Venus 
de  Medici  by  Canova,  of  whidi  I  had  heard  and  read  so  much,  exceeded 
anything  I  ever  saw  of  the  productions  of  the  chisel.  It  is  a  perfect 
work  of  art ;  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  hall,  of  some  fifteen  feet  - 
square,  surrounded  with  an  iron  railing  to  prevent  visitors  from  soil- 
ing it  with  their  touch.  The  marble  is  of  the  purest  kind.  In  anotl^r 
hdll,  are  two  larger  pieces  of  statuary  in  bronze,  and  admirably  execu* 
ted, — Cain  bowed  with  horror,  and  Abel  lying  lifeless  before  him  at  a 
short  distance;  The  form  and  features  of  Abel,  and  the  attitude  of 
CSaifi,  are  admirable. 

.  From  the  Petd  Palace  we  passed  to  the  chapel  of  the  Medid,  which ' 
witfi just  about  being  ^osed,  but  the  soldier  guards  and  concierge,  un^ 
deritanding  that  we  were  strangers  from  the  United  States,  re-opened: 
it^'ftnd  condu<;ted  us  into  the  lofty  and  spacious  hall.    It  is  a  large  oc- 
tagonal building  called  the  Chapel  de  Medid,  originally  intended  as  the  ^ 
{dace  for  transferring  from  Palestine."  the  holy  sepulchre,"  but  foiling) 
in  that,  has  been  made  the  Mausoleum  of  the  fiimily  of  the  celebrated 
Ferdinand  de  Medid.    He  was  undo  to  die  Cardinal,  who  bore  the  . 
name  of  Medid.  .  You  pass  through  a  crypt,  that  serves  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  foundation  of  the  edifice.      Ascending  from  it,  yoii' 
enter  the  lofly  chamber  or  rotunda  where  the  tombs  of  the  &mily  are  • 
arranged.     The  floor  is  paved  with  stucco,  but  the  walls  are  all  cov- 
ered with  every  variety  of  the  choicest  and  most  costly  marblo—ped*  • 
iments,  pilastres,  pannds,  nitches,  sarcophagi,  &c. !      There  are  no 
lights  but  what  are  immediately  beneadi  the  dome.     On  each  side  of 
the  building  stands  a  massy  sarcophagus,  over  which  is  an  alcove  for  » 
statue  surmounting  it.    Two  statues  only,  one  of  Cosmos  II,  and  the  > 
other  of  Ferdinand  I.  the*  latter  the  founder  of  the  house,  are  in  plaoa 
A  small  altar  is  attached  to  one  of  the  sides,  elevated  but  a  litde 
from  the  floor.     The  corresponding  sides  of  the  dome  are  covered 
wilh  the  richest  fresco  paintings  I  have  yet  seen ;  and  the  mouldings*  of  • 
the  intervening  spaces  are  very  ridily  gilt.    The  subjects  of  the  fresiXK  < 
padntings  are  the  presentation  of  Eve  to  Adam,  the  slaying  of  Abel  bji 
GaiBf  Noah's  ofiering,  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac,  Moses  deseendingit 
from  Sinai  with  the  tables  of  the  law,  the  crucifixion,  the  asoenncmof' 
the  SavicHT,  and  the  last  judgment.    Above  these  paintings  was,  in  eaoh.  - 
■piMj  the  foil  portrait  of  an»  apostle  or  prophet    Thsire  is  a  prdhidon  » 
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of  costly  marbles,  precious  stones,  and  gems,  inwrought  with  yarious 
Mosaic  work.  The  crown  and  the  cushion  of  the  grand  duke  are  full 
of  precious  gems,  and  the  sarcophagus  is  said  to  be  a  chef  d'  oeuvre  of 
its  kind. 

From  this  chapel  we  passed  to  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  exter- 
nally a  dingy,  rough  piece  of  brick  work,  the  front  of  which  has  nerer 
been  completed,  although  the  drawings  for  it  by  Michael  Angelo  are 
yet  in  existence.  The  Medicean  chapel,  which  is  at  the  back  of  the 
choir  of  this  building,  is  that  which  gives  to  the  whole  cluster  its  chief 
value.  The  original  basilica,  whose  site  it  occupies,  was  the  oldest 
structure  in  the  city,  built  in  the  fourth  century,  and  was  erected  bj 
St.  Ambrose  in  A.  D.  393,  but  being  injured  by  fire  in  the  fifleentli 
century,  was  rebuilt  in  a  better  style.  Its  Ck)rinthian  columns  are  in 
fine  proportion,  supporting  circular  arches  springing  from  the  squared 
cornice  above  their  capitals.  The  details'are  taken  with  precision  from 
the  Roman  models ;  but  the  lamb  and  the  book  with  seven  seals,  occu- 
py the  place  of  heathen  emblems.  Two  pulpits  in  the  nave  exhibit 
bronze  bas  reliefs  representing  the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral  called  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  is  the  great- 
est building  in  the  city,  for  size  and  external  splendor.  Its  walls  are 
cased  with  marble  on  the  outside.  Its]  length  is  454  feet,  its  height 
from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  nearly  387,  and  that  of  the 
nave  153  feet  and  its  aisles  96  feet.  The  transept  is  334  feet  long. 
The  dome  is,  in  some  respects,  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.  It  formed  the  model  for  the  latter,  and  was  studied  in  great 
admiration  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  interior  is  dark,  its  windows 
being  small,  but  beautifully  stained  with  rich  colored  glass.  Over 
the  principal  door  is  a  mosaic  representing  the  coronation  of  the  vir- 
gin. The  interior  of  the  cupola,  which  is  octagonal  138  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  134  feet  in  height,  is  painted  in' fresco,  representing  paradise, 
prophets,  angels,  saints,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  punishmeint 
of  the  wicked.  Four  pointed  arches,  not  truly  gothic,  having  key 
stones  with  armorial  bearings  sculptured  on  them,  stretch  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  nave.  The  choir  and  high  altar  are  beneath  the 
dome.  Behind  this  altar  is  a  group,  consisting  of  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea,  the  Virgin,  and  another  Mary  entombing  the  body  of  our  Lord  ; 
but  it  is  not  finished, — the  work  of  Michael  Angelo.  Portraits  and 
paintings  are  attached  to  the  walls,  but  the  light  is  so  imperfect,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  them.  The  campanile  or  bell  tower,  stands  separ- 
ate from  the  edifice.  It  is  a  square  tower  rising  to  the  height  of  two 
hundred  seventy  three  and  three  fourths  feet,  by  no  means  as  high  as 
the  dome.    It  is  built  of  polished  breccia  marble ;  the  basement  storj, 
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which  is  the  highest,  coDtsdning  two  ranges  of  reliefs;  the  tower  repr^ 
senting  the  progress  of  human  civilization  ;  and  above  them  sixteen 
statues,  four  on  a  side,  larger  than  life ;  the  four  Evangelists  being  on 
the  west  side,  on  the  east  four  saints,  on  the  north  four  sybils,  and  on 
the  south  four  prophets. 

Leaving  the  Cathedral,  at  our  request,  our  valet  de  place  conducted 
us  to  a  manufactory  where  some  of  the  most  finished  and  costly  mo- 
saic work  is  executed.  '  The  foreman  received  us  kindly,  and  allowed 
us  to  examine  the  materials,  and  witness  the  operations,  as  well  as  ex< 
hibited  to  us  some  of  the  exquisitely  finished  pieces  which  had  been 
prepared  to  order.  Two  tables  particularly  attracted  my  attention, 
by  the  perfection  of  colors  and  shadings  in  their  "  still  life"  represen- 
tations. On  one  of  them  some  five  years  labor  had  been  bestowed,  at 
a  cost  of  five  thousand  dollars.  It  was  to  adorn  the  palace  of  some 
English  nobleman,  who  had  ordered  it.  1  recognized  the  names  of 
several  of  our  American  "  merchant  princes"  for  whose  splendid  dwel- 
lings similar  costly  orders  were  being  executed. 

Mosaic  work,  whether  of  marble  or  of  precious  stones,  differed  but 
little  in  the  manner  of  operation.  The  ground  is  generally  black  or 
white  marble,  on  which  the  design  is  first  sketched,  and  afterwards  cut 
with  a  chisel.  The  cavities,  an  inch  or  more  in  depth,  where  the  mo- 
saic is  entirely  of  marble,  are  filled  up  with  pieces  of  the  proper  color, 
first  fashioned  after  the  design,  and  reduced  to  the  appropriate  thick- 
ness. The  pie^s  so  inserted,  are  made  to  hold  by  means  of  a  stucco 
of  lime  and  marble  dust,  or  a  mastic,  differently  prepared  by  different 
workmen,  after  which  the  whole  is  polished  with  a  soft  stone. 

Veiy  delicate  instruments  are  required  for  mosaic  work  on  precious 
stones,  such  as  the  wheels,  drills,  plates,  &c.,  used  by  lapidaries.  The 
materials,  being  gems  and  very  costly,  are  made  to  go  as  far  as  possi- 
ble by  being  sawn  into  leaves  exceedingly  thin.  I  was  surprised  to 
notice  the  dexterity  and  skill  of  some  boys  engaged  in  this  part  of  the 
work.  The  stones,  or  pieces  to  be  sawed,  were  put  into  a  delicate 
vice,  in  which,  with  a  sort  of  bow  or  saw  of  fine  brass  wire,  bent  on  a 
piece  of  springy  wood,  together  with  emery  moistened  with  water,  the 
leaf  is  fashioned,  according  to  the  strokes  or  sketch  of  the  design  first 
made  on  paper  and  afterwards  glued  to  the  piece.  When  the  pieces 
are  sufficient  in  number  to  form  a  flower  or  fruit,  or  some  part  of  the 
design,  they  are  applied.  Brass  files  or  rasps  and  drills,  and  other 
lapidary  instruments,  are  used  to  bring  the  pieces  to  the  exact  dimen- 
sions required  by  the  pattern.  The  matter,  with  which  they  are  aU 
joined  together,  is  a  stucco  or  mastic,  laid  very  thin  on  the  leaves  as 
they  are  f^ioned,  in  which  state  they  are  applied  with  plyers.    I  wis  * 


d  at  the  pains  and  patienoe  required  in  Ihla  sort  of  work,  &Dd  at- 
tbs  demands  it  made  upon  the  sight  and  time. 

After  having,  for  a  season,  witnessed  the  labor,  I  was  no  way  sur- 
priaed  at  the  immense  cost  for  work  of  tliis  description.  How  vo&-  • 
derful  has  been  the  skill  with  which  G.id,  in  his  providence,  has  crowned 
tlioae  who  are  diligent,  patient  and  persevering  in  their  vocation,  in 
every  age,  from  the  days  of  "  Cezaieel '  and  Aholiah,  and  every  wise 
hearted  man  in  whose  heart  the  Lord  put  the  wisdom"  requisite  for 
various  required  ornameatal  work. 

1  From  this  we  passed  to  the  Batistero  di  San  Giovanni.  The  church, 
oonaecrated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  Italian  cities,  is  the  only  one  in 
which  baptism  is  odminiatered.  We  saw  two  children  being  pr&- 
scnted  at  the  font,  and  the  ceremony  of  baptjsm,  aller  the  Roman' 
Catholic  ritual,  a  cold  and  formal  aifair,  being  administered,  as  in  paa>^' 
ing  we  stopped  for  observation.  Ila  three  doors  are  of  highly  om*..' 
EBOited  bronze.  They  are  its  chief  ornament.  The  building  is  inform' 
of  an  octagon,  supporting  a  cupola  and  Untem,  its  external  wall  being; 
of  black  and  white  marble,  having  been  erected  in  1288-93.  The 
structure  which  this  coating  covers,  it  is  said,  by  the  early  pi^ans, 
Florentine,  was  the  temple  of  their  tutelar  deity  Mars.  The  cupola 
is  covered  with  mosaies— and  part  also  of  the  walls — representing, 
in  the  centre,  in  gigantic  figure,  the  Savior,  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  the  just  and  wicked,  the  orders  and  powers  of  the  celestial 
tderat^y,  prophets,  patriarchs,  and  the  bishops  of  Florence. 

We  had  stopped  at  the  Hotel  de  New  York,  a  spacious  boilthng, 
fronting  on  the  river  Amo,  and  admirably  kept,  to  which  we  returned 
for  dinner.  Both  on  reaching  the  hotel,  and  at  the  cars  on  leaving,  a 
female  neatly  dressed  in  black,  and  of  handsome  raodest  appearance, 
having  her  hands  filled  with  very  beautiful  flowers,  displayed  some 
zeal  and  deJiterity  in  the  presentation  of  her  bouquets.  As  our  car 
riage  drove  past  she  pitched  one  into  my  lap,  with  a  nod  and  smile  of 
welcome,  and  I  saw  her  no  more,  till  1  found  her,  assiduous  in  her  vo- 
cation, at  the  rail  road  depot,  distributing  her  giAs  to  gentlemen  as 
th^  entered  the  cars,  pronouncing  her  a  Dio  in  sweet  Italian  tonesv 
aod  adding  in  French  the  expression  of  her  good  will  in  tlie  customary  i 
phrase  "  bon  voyage."  I  was  reminded  when  greeted  with  her  first 
bouquet,  of  an  account  I  had  read  from  some  letter  publiBbed,  by  aa 
American  traveller,  of  the  ciroumstanoe  of  his  having  been  similarlyi- 
greeted  in  the  same  place,  from  which  he  drew  the  inference  that  it  Wa» 
ciffltomary  with  the  ladies  of  Florence  in  this  way  to  express  their  good  ■ 
will  to  strangers.  Feeling  somewhat  curious  to  ascertain  whether  ha  ' 
had  rightly  interpreted  the  incident,  I  enquired  of  those  competent  to 
g^re  me  information,  and  learned,  that  so  far  from  its  being  a  custom  of 


tlie  place  for  ladies  generallj  to  take  such  [liberties  with  strangers, 
there  was  a  limited  number,  who  were  privil^ed  to  distribute  bou-- 
quets  in  this  way,  not  avowedly  for  purpose  of  saJe^  but  with  the  ex- ' 
pectation  of  receiving  in  return  some  monied  gratuity  to  be  devoted  to 
religious  or  charitable  use.  1  saw  but  the  one,  whose  fame  I  learned  is' 
well  established  for  her  assiduous  attention  in  her  work  of  benevo- 
lence. This  service  is  performed  as  a  work  of  piety,  and  her  whole 
appearance  and  manner  indicated,  both  her  sincerity  in  the  work,  and 
the  absence  of  every  thing  that  could  excite  suspicions  unfavorable  to 
her  reputation.  What  a  power  is  there  in  the  female  heart  when  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  virtue  and  religion  !  It  shines  out  often  in  much 
of  its  native  lustre,  even  when  dimmed  and  embarrased  by  the*  influ- 
ence of  false  and  idolatrous  views  of  religion. 

I  could  have  wished  for  time  to  allow  me,  if  practicable,  to  visit  the 
noble  prisoners  here  suffering  for  "  the  word  of  God,  the  Madini  fisun- 
ily,'*  whose  &ith  and  martyr  like  patience  and  fortitude,  have  attracted 
the  attention  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  protestant  world.  The 
English  people  have  awaked  upon  the  subject,  and  a  strong  sympathy ' 
has  urged  to  measures  for  their  release.     A  deputation  has  been  sent 
for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  the  grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  on  their 
behalf,  and  of  endeavoring  to  induce  the  Pope  to  use  his  influence  with ' 
him  for  their  liberation.     But  all  moral  and  christian  considerations 
thus  far,  have  proved  unavailing.    The  Pope  and  civil  rulers  of  this' 
antichristian  and  idolatrous  church  of  Rome,  yield  only  to  the  array  of' 
force  that  perils  their  safety,  or  exdtes  their  fears,    It  is  very  conve- " 
nient,  when  occasion  serves  and  the  sufferer  is  protestant,  for  the  for- ' 
mer  to  say,  he  cannot  interfere  with  the  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Tuscany;  but  let  the  demonstration  be  made  against  the  churdi,^ 
and  quickly  a  different  policy  would  be  adopted. 

Our  stay  in  Florence  was  necessarily  limited,  far  too  short  for  mtt' 
to  gratify  my  curiosity  or  enquire  for  resident  Americans.  We  re-' 
turned  by  the  rail  road  to  Leghorn  about  eight  in  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  Xrv. 

PiMf — Piazza  de  Gavalierif — Uniwrsiiy^  CaJQuddraJL^  Leamng  Tawer^  d^A 

Pisa,  October  14.  This  day  we  went  at  an  early  hour  to  Pisa  by' 
the  cars.  Having  taken  break&st  at  the  Hotel  Victorie,  and  guided 
by  a  valet  de  place,  we  visited  first  the  Piazza  de'  Cavalieri,  the  anoleBt- 
celktre  of  the  city,  where  in  the  days  of  the  Republic,  was  the  Forum^  '• 
but  upon  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  St.  Stephen,  it,  and  the  mir-^ 
rounding  building,  became  the  property  of  this  pseudo-chiyalroai  in-' 
stitation  by  the  grant  of  Comno  I,  in  IML 
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The  order  was  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  knights  of  Malta ;  but  its 
aristocratic  character  rendered  it  unpopular  in  Tuscany.  The  church 
of  the  convent  is  a  single  nave,  having  nothing  remarkable  in  its  arch- 
itecture. Its  chief  decorations  are  the  paintings  of  the  ceiling,  the  high. 
altar,  and  the  warlike  memorials  hung  upon  the  walls.  Among  the 
paintings,  1  noticed  that  of  the  institution  of  the  order,  said  to  contaiii 
many  excellent  portraits ;  the  return  in  triumph  of  the  galleys  of  the 
order  from  the  battle  of  Lepanto ;  the  embarking  of  Mary  de  Medici 
for  France,  to  marry  Henry  the  Fourth ;  the  capture,  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, of  five  Turkish  galleys  by  those  of  the  order ;  the  assault  and 
plundering  of  Prevesa,  in  Albania ;  and  that  also  of  Bona,  on  the 
African  coast — ^when  the  knights,  among  their  prey,  carried  off  1,500 
inhabitants  as  slaves ! ! ! 

The  high  altar  is  composed  of  very  rich  colored  marbles,  precious 
stones  and  gilt  bronze.  Great  pains  and  labor  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  has  been  highly  over- wrought,  and  its  splendid  omaments 
do  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  chaste  simplicity.  The  porphyry 
and  jasper  are  both  very  fine.  St.  Stephen  (not  the  first  martyr,  but 
the  protector  of  the  order)  appears  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  left  hand, 
a  picture  of  the  nativity,  in  which  Mary  appears  in  the  attitude  of 
adoration,  with  the  motto,  in  Latin,  "  quem  genuit  adoravit," — wham 
she  bore  she  worshipped.  Another  painting,  from  the  pencil  of  Ludo- 
vico  Buti,  and  dating  about  1590,  represents  the  mirade  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes ;  but  the  costumes  of  the  piece  are  of  the  age  of  the  artist, 
and  not  of  the  time  or  people  when  the  miracle  was  wrought.  A 
series  of  paintings  exhibit  the  chief  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  patron 
saint.  The  organs  of  this  church  are  said  to  be  among  the  finest  in 
Italy.  But  that  which  attracts  the  chief  attention  on  the  part  of 
visitors  to  it,  is  the  display  of  Turkish  military  trophies,  taken  by  the 
knights, — such  as  banners,  hung  along  the  walls ;  shields,  horse-tails, 
lanterns,  scimetars,  &c.,  arranged  in  a  picturesque  manner. 

I  could  not  help  wondering,  as  I  gazed  upon  these  implements  and 
memorials  of  bloody  and  murderous  death,  at  the  awful  blindness  and 
hardness  of  heart  that  characterize  the  papal  idolatry.  Their  religion 
inspires  and  cherishes  the  fiercest  passions  of  the  human  heart.  It 
delights  in  blood.  Such  has  been  its  history ;  such  is  the  spirit  it 
breathes.  Let  it  but  be,  in  the  estimation  of  these  poor  idolators,  for 
the  church  and  the  glory  of  God,  and  there  is  no  cruelty  too  great,  no 
torture  too  severe  and  shocking,  no  murder  and  havoc  too  horrible 
and  •  revolting,  but  it  will  sanction  and  applaud.  How  perfectly 
opposed  is  its  spirit  to  that  of  the  peace-speaking,  long-suffering,  and 
forgiving  example  of  that  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  vicar  on  earth  its 
idolized  head  wickedly  and  impiously  claims  to  be. 
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I  groaned  in  spirit,  when,  with  such  reflections,  I  witnessed,  among 
all  these  memorials  of  blood  and  war,  the  celebration  of  what  they 
call  their  religious  solemnities.  A  priest  was  mumbling  mass  before 
the  altar,  and  performing  his  manipulations  and  genuflexions  with  a 
little,  pleasant-looking  boy,  of  fourteen  years,  waiting  on  him.  The 
lad  turned  his  head  round  as  I  drew  near,  and  nodded  to  me  with  a 
very  sweet  smile.  Although  he  rung  his  bell  and  attended  to  the 
ritual  forms,  at  the  right  time,  yet  he  kept  constantly  looking 
toward  me  and  smiling,  as  if  he  wished  to  converse.  I  exchanged 
salutations  with  him;  and,  when  passing  from  him,  he  pleasantly 
nodded  his  addio,  after  I  had  laid  my  hand  on  his  head  and  patted  his 
cheek.  But  the  sight  of  the  poor  boy  haunted  me,  and  stirred  up  my 
deepest  feelings  of  commiseration,  from  which  I  found  no  relief,  till, 
as  I  passed  along  the  streets  in  a  retired  way,  falling  behind  my  com- 
pany, I  found  an  opportunity  to  pour  out  my  earnest  prayer  to  God, 
that  he  might  be  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light,  and  delivered 
from  the  horrible,  idolatrous  service  into  the  conducting  of  which,  he 
is  now  being  drilled.  A  similar  recognition  of  good  will  I  had  from 
another  lad,  under  like  circumstances,  afterwards,  in  one  of  the  chapels 
of  the  Duomo, — who  actually  came  out  fVom  his  place,  when  he  was 
waiting  on  the  priest,  to  salute  me  and  speak  with  me. 

From  this  place  we  passed  to  the  University.  It  has  six  professor- 
ships, and  numbers  from  fivd  to  six  "hundred  students,  whose  presence 
in  Pisa  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  active  business  of  the  city.  The 
Cathedral  and  its  tower  occupied  the  chief  remaining  part  of  our  time. 
The  cathedral,  baptistery,  campanile  and  campo-santo  are  as  remarkable  . 
a  group  of  buildings  as  any  in  Italy.  The  baptistery  is  undergoing  re- 
pairs, so  that  we  could  not  see  the  interior  of  its  dome.  The  building 
said  to  be  of  very  fine  architecture,  is  100  feet  diameter  in  the  clear. 
Its  walls  are  eight  feet  six  inches  thick.  Its  covering  a  double  dome, 
the  inner  conical,  the  outer  hemispherical, — and  the  height  of  the  CU' 
pola  102  feet.  You  enter  by  a  decorated  door  way — the  general  level 
of  the  interior  is  three  steps  lower  than  the  sill,  the  side  around  the 
wall  being  raised  for  the  easier  aspect  of  the  baptismal  ceremony.  An 
aisle  or  corridor  runs  around  the  interior  walls  of  the  building.  It  is 
formed  by  eight  granite  columns,  and  four  pieces,  from,  which  spring 
semi  circular  arches  supporting  an  upper  gallery.  The  sculpture  on 
the  exterior  is  principally  on  the  eastern  door  way — ^representing  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Baptist.  The  font  is  in  an  enclosure  in  the  centre  of 
the  rotunda,  about  fourteen  feet  in  diameter  and  of  sufRcient. depth  for 
immersion,  which  was  once  the  form  of  baptism  practised  nere.  At 
the  oomers  are  fi)ur  small  basins.    From  the  centre  of  tJbL<^CottX»Tv^»^^ 
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pillar  supporting  the  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  pulpit  of  this 
building  is  the  most  striking  part  of  it  It  is  a  hexagon  resting  on  nine 
pillars,  seven  for  the  pulpit,  one  at  each  angle,  one  in  the  centre  and 
two  supporting  the  stair  case.  It  is  of  stone,  two  of  the  oolunms  of 
parian  marble,  and  five  of  different  sorts  of  granite.  The  columns 
stand  upon  figures  seated  or  rather  crouching,  a  giraffe,  a  lion,  and  a 
tiger  or  leopard  alternately,  except  three,  which^rest  upon  a  solid  beae 
and  evidently  are  the  pulpits'  main  support.  The  pannels  of  the  pul- 
pits contain  bas  reliefs,  representing  the  nativity  of  Christ,  the  ado- 
ration of  the  magi,  the  presentation  of  the  infant  Savior  in  the  temple, 
the  crucifixion,  and  the  last  judgment.  Over  the  columns  at  the  an- 
gles of  the  hexagon  are  statues  of  different  sorts,  one  of  which  I  noticed 
was  of  a  man  perfectly  nude.  It  struck  me  altogether  as  the  nuMt 
extraordinary  piece  of  marble  sculpture  I  had  seen. 

The  Baptistry  stands  apart  from  the  duomo^or  cathedral,  as  does  the 
campanile  or  bell  tower  from  both ;  ail  are  separated  from  surround- 
ing  buildings,  and  occupy,  quite  solitarily,  a  large  open  space.  The  ca- 
thedral is  the  dedication  made  fi-om  the  spoils^obtained,  by  a  suooesafhl 
piratical  expedition  of  Pisans,  against  Palermo  in  Sicily  while  in  pos- 
session of  the  Saracens  in  1063.  It  is  a  splendid  edifice,  consisting  of 
a  nave  with  two  aisles  on  each  side — transepts  and  choir.  *'  Its  bases, 
capitals,  cornices,  and  other  parts  are  fragments  of  antiquity,  collected 
fropi  different  places,  and  skillfully  brought  together.  The  plan  of  the 
building  is  that  of  a  latin  cross — length  311  feet,  'width  of  nave  and 
four  aisles  106  feet  6  inches— centre  nave  41^feet^wide.  The  nave  has 
twenty-four  (Jolumns  of  the  Corinthian  order,'^twelve  on  each  side,  all 
of  marble  24  feet  10  inches  in  height,  and  2  feet  3  inches  in  diameter, 
each  shaft  being  a  single  block.  The  entire  height  including  capital  and 
base  30  feet  10  inches.  Arches  spring  from  the  capitals  of  these  col- 
umns and  sustain  another  order  of  columns,*smaller  and  more  numer- 
ous, and  joining  an  upper  gallery  appropriated  formerly  to  females. 
The  transepts  have  both  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles  with  isolated  col- 
umns. The  general  effect  of  the  interior  is  very  fine.  Alten^te 
I  layers  of  red  and  white  marble  compose  the  walls.  The  ^doorq  fura 
of  bronze, — ^the  centre  doors  contain  the  history  of  the  Virgin,  fi^omjiar 
birth  to  her  glorification,  in  eight  compartments,  and  therightipiil}^ 
.each  in  six  parts,  that  of  the  Savior. 

There  is  a  doible  row  of  aisles  on  either  side  of  the  nave  .ii^  e^fih  iof 

.  the  transepts.    The  height  of  the  principal  nave  is  mnety^ieo^rfoilb^'-^f 

'  the  transept  eighty-four,  and  of  the  aisles  thirty-five  feet  '  ^PfMix^  )|^ 

;  lurches,  supporting  an  elliptical  cupola,  rest  upon .  an  eg^ual  .iiiHJ^jli^er  fcxf 

piers  in  the  centra  of  the  nave.     A^colossal  figurei  in  mQaai«^.gj[^:^ 
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:  8ayior  with  Joseph  and  Maiy  on.  eitiker  side,  adoms, the  centre  jof rlhe 
Taulting.     Thej  are  more  than  500  years  old. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Annunziato  the  altar  piece  represents  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  the  serpent  with  a  female's  head.  It  is  coTered'?irtth 
^^sed  work  in  silver,  given  by  Cosmo  IV.,  and  cost  some  36^900 
crowns.  Silver  figures  of  great  elegance  supporting  the  shrine  seem^  to 
ris^  from  the  altar.  The  high  altar  is  a  heavy  pile  of  rich  and  dabo- 
:  rate  marble  and  lapis  lazuli.  Behind  this  altar  is  avery  beautiliil 
picture  of  Abraham  sacrificing  Isaac,  said  to  have  been  carried  away  iby 
Napoleon  but  restored.  Two  columns  of  porphyry,  whose  capitals  are 
tastefully  adorned,  stand  opposite  to  each  other ;  and  two  fluted  col- 
umns, near  the  high  altar,  are  said  to  have  belonged  to.  a  temple  or 
pahice  built  by  Hadrian,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  preeeiat 
cathedral.  The  stalls  of  the  choir  are  wood  work  elaborately  wrought 
A  large  brcmze  lamp  suspended  in  the  nave,  it  is  said,  suggeated.jto 
Galileo  the  theory  of  the  pendulum. 

This  building  contains  many  paintings,  some  of  which  aire  said  to 
possess  great  merit.  I  could  take  no  interest  in  examining  tbose  of 
l^endery  histories,but  occasionally  ,*pictureEk  of  saints,being  &ie  portrut 
paintings,  would  attract  attention.  That  of  St»  Agnes,  is  .beautiful,  and 
those  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  St.  Francis  are  of  fine  effect.  A  Ma- 
donna, the  object  of  Roman  iCatholic  adoration,  is  kept  under  lock,  and 
can  only  be  seen  by  special  permission^  It  is  a  Greek  painting,  is 
known  to  have  been  v^ierated  at  Pisa  early  in  the  thirte^th  century, 
and  is  probably  as  old  as  the  earliest  date  of  the  present  building. 
There  were  two  pieces  that  excited  much  surprise,  not  without  some 
feeling  of  horror,  in  view  of  the  impious  idolatry  of  which  they  or^  the 
exponents.  One  is  that  of  angels,  with  *^  the  holy  sacrament  JT  the 
altar,"  above,  and  doctors  of  the  church  below ;  the  other  that  jf  the 
Trinity,  in  which  the  God  head  is  attempted  to  be  represented  by  the 
figures  of  an  old  gray-headed  man  for  the  Father,  a  man  in  middle  life 
for  the  Son,  and  a  dove  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  felt  astonished  at  the 
impious  audacity  of  the  painter,  and  the  stupid  Idolatry  of  the  admiring 
worshippers.  But  what  better,  thought  I,  is  to  be  expected  among  those 
whose  teachers  have  expunged  from  their  moral  code  the  second  com- 
mandment, and  who  are  thus  kept  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  God  has  siud 
*'  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  me — any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in 
heaven  above." 

Tik  Campanile  or  tower  for  the  bells,  of  which  there  are  seven,  was 
begun  in  1 174.  It  overhangs,  fifteen  feet  at  the  base,  covering  its  whole 
area.  ^ 

The  qppearanoeof  this  ''leaning  tower*'  is  very  striking,  and  affeottti 
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me  strangelj,  as  I  first  approached  it.  It  y&rj  soon  became  a  question 
with  my  company,  whether  the  inclination  was  accidental  or  designed. 
Some  Uiought  the  latter,  alleging  the  difierent  thickness  of  the  layers 
of  stone,  and  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  columns,  on  the  lower 
and  upper  sides  of  the  tower.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  subsidenee 
of  the  foimdation  took  place  during  the  erection  of  the  building ;  and 
that  after  it  had  become  apparent,  the  builders  raised  the  thickness  of 
the  layers  and  height  of  the  columns,  so  as  to  preserve  the  vertical 
direction  as  far  as  possible,  and  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  from  fidling 
80  &r  from  the  centre  of  the  base  as  to  endanger  its  stability.  The 
layers  of  stone  in  the  walls  are  strengthened  with  iron  bars,  so  that  they 
cannot  slide,  as  though  it  was  designed  to  remedy  a  defect  that  had 
developed  itself  in  the  progress  of  the  building.  It  is  a  drcumstanoe 
thoroughly  corroborating  this  view,  that  the  high  altar  in  the  cathedral, 
standing  dose  to  the  campanile  has  sunk  considerably  on  one  side,  thus 
showing,  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  suggests  a  more  easy  solution  of 
the  phenomenon,  than  the  design  of  the  architect. 

The  tower  is  fifty  feet  in  diameter  and  178  feet  high.  The  ascent^ 
though  accomplished  by  330  "  easy  steps,"  was  to  me  very  fitlaguiog. 
It  consists  of  eight  stories  of  columns,  in  e^h  of  which  are  semi-drcu- 
lar  arches  making  open  galleries  around  it.  The  upper  contains  a 
chime  of  seven  bells,  the  largest  of  which  weighs  12,000  pounds.  From 
its  summit  secured  by  double  rails,  the  upper  most  of  which  is  about 
five  feet,  you  can  see  the  Mediterranean,  Leghorn,  and  the  hills  of 
Monte  Nero  near  it,  the  islands  of  Gorgona  and  Capraia,  the  hills  of 
Lucca  and  the  island  of  Corsica  in  dear  weather.  The  material  of 
which  it  is  built  is  limestone.  On  the  side  exposed  to  the  winds  from 
the  sea,  the  disintegration  of  the  columns  &c.,  is  slowly  taking  place. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII.  / 

A  spectacle  in  (he  Fields — ihe  Camd—ihc  Eorst,  etc. 

We  have  again  emerged  from  the  dismal  mountain  gorge  into 
the  delightful  valley  of  the  Nile,  and,  as  our  dismantled  craft  has 
floated  with  the  current,  passing  Edfou,  and  Esne,  and  Eleitheros,  and 
Hermonthis,  and  Thebes,  I  have  been  like  a  bird  out  a  cage,  and  hied 
myself  through  the  fields  and  villages,  rejoicing  in  my  enlargement. 

To  day,  as  I  was  rambling  in  the  fields,  I  witnessed  a  spectacle  of  no 
little  interest  to  me.  Before  me  was  a  camel,  on  all-fours,  rocking 
itself  from  side  to  side,  standing  for  a  moment  on  the  two  legs  upon 
one  side,  with  the  two  upon  the  other  r^sed  from  the  ground,  and  then 
poising  itself  over  upon  the  other  side,  th^  two  legs  on  which  it  stood 
being  in  turn  lifled  from  the  ground,  and  thus  it  rocked  itself  back  and 
forth,  its  eyes  being  closed  apparently  in  sleep.  That  is  the  way  the 
camel  takes  its  rest ;  it  never  lies  down,  and  the  only  rest 'its  jaded 
limbs  ever  get,  is  thus  taken,  unless  it  be  when  it  crouches  to  receive 
its  burden  and  its  meals,  an  operation  which  seems  to  be  painful,  and 
only  submitted  to  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

The  camel  is  a  wonderful  animal,  alike  in  structure,  in  charaqjter, 
and  in  habits.  Wonderful  indeed  is  he  in  structure,  being  in  appear- 
ance the  weakest  and  frailest  of  all  animals,  having  neither  chest,  nor 
haunches,  nor  loins,  nor  any  thing  else,  in  fact,  which  is  supposed  to 
constitute  strength  in  the  animal  organization,  and  yet,  his  strength  is 
amazing,  and  his  power  of  endurance  almost  incredible.  I  was 
speaking  of  these  apparently  conflicting  characteristics  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  camel  to  an  English  gentleman  in  Cairo,  when  he  replied, 
that  to  reconcile  them,  I  had  only  to  consider  that  the  camel's  back 
was  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  a  circumstance  which  he  thought  frdly 
accounted  for  his  wonderful  strength.  But  this  explanation  did  not 
relieve  my  mind  from  its  perplexity,  for  what,  replied  I,  does  an  arch 
avail  which  has  nothing  to  support  it?  Besides,  the  existence  of  the 
arch  is  more  a  matter  of  imagination  than  reality,  as  I  judge  from 

some  skeletons  of  the  camel  I  have  seen. 
VOL,  I,  jTO.  vra.— 22. 
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No  animal  has  a  oomelier  countenance^  or  one  fuller  of  benignaiit 
expression,  and  yet  none  is  more  vicious,  in  fact,  or  more  hideous 
looking. 

The  capacity  of  this  animal  to  bear  burdens,  exceeds  what  I  should 
have  deemed  credible,  previously  to  having  seeu  it  tested.  To  see  it 
walking  off  with  two  sticks  of  timber,  lashed  and  balanced  upon  eaoh 
side,  apparently  eight  or  nine  inches  square,  and  from  thirty  to  for^ 
feet  in  length,  was  a  spectacle,  the  credibility  of  which,  I  should 
certainly  have  called  in  question,  if  witnessed  to  by  any  other  eyes 
than  my  own.  Admit  the  timber  to  have  been  dry,  and  of  the 
lighter  kind  of  wood,  as  I  suppose  it  was,  and  still  you  are  left  without 
a  key  to  the  mystery.  Such  a  spectacle,  however,  I  have  often  seen 
in  Egypt,  and  I  have  looked  at  the  animals,  in  contrast  with  thdr  Icmda^ 
with  amazement,  lliey  are,  of  course,  loaded  heavier  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, than  for  a  long  one,  and  tlien  they  must  either  take  two  tlAdkB^ 
the  one  to  balance  the  other,  or  none  at  all,  both  being  N^JntMwi 
lengtfai^se  upon  the  padc-saddle.  Tbere  is  an  instance  of  a  oauiel 
bringing  twelve  hundred  weight  of  iron  eighty  miles  thMnig|i  Urn 
desert  (from  Suez  to  Cairo),  but  ordinarily,  in  long  journeys  Mxtoltffk 
the  desert,  they  carry  but  half  tiiat  burden. 

And  they  will  go,  and  go,  and  go,  under  tlieir  enormous  buHlual^ 
year  after  you*,  until  they  drop  down  dead  in  dieilr  tracks.  VBt^ 
once  one  gives  way,  he  is  never  expected  to  recover,  and  no  means  liMi 
tskesi  to  restore  him,  his  load  is  piled  upon  the  remaining  cameh  ef 
the  caravan,  which  hold  on  their  way,  leaving  it  to  die  in  the  desert^  lih 
event  which  does  not  genendiy  occur  until  after  a  great  nunilMtr  df 
years  of  service.  If  loaded  b^ond  their  strength,  however,  lliej  ai^' 
not  backward  in  making  it  known,  by  crying  out  most  jnteoiaaljr. 

The  camel  seems  to  be  a  creature  of  providence,  formed  oot  of  iite 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  adapted  in  its  organization  to  the  eod* . 
gencies  of  the  desert,  a  portion  of  the  earth  as  wonderful  as  itsett 
Its  foot  is  simply  a  pad,  which  spreads  itself  upon  the  sand,  witiiout 
sinking  much  into  it,  while  it  yields  to  a  rocky  or  flinty  sur&ce,.witli- 
out  wearing  into  the  quick,  or  imparing  its  elasticity.  This  animsl 
has  long  been  known  to  have  a  reservoir  within,  from  wMch  it  draws 
refreshing  supplies  of  water  amid  the  parched  desert,  and  it  is  now 
supposed,  with  very  good  reason,  to  have  a  like  receptacle  in  which  ix> 
stow  food  for  similar  emergencies. 

And  its  sensibilities  and  instincts  seem  to  be  equally  wonderAil,  dXA 
equally  adapted  to  its  exigencies.  When  its  internal  supply  of  watlur 
is  exhausted,  and  both  man  and  beast  have  been  ready  to  periA  from 
thirsty  and  sink  with  fatigue,  he  has  been  known  suddenly  to  ittiae  Ufr 
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diKkoping  keicl,  eiiKbH  great  •xhfleratioii  of  spiritB,  break  mwhj  from 
his  master,  and  run,  at  full  speed,  aad  with  unerring  preois&on,  to  a 
luring  a  little  distance  off. 

Its  teeth  seemed  fonned  to  crop  and  masticate  the  hard,  fniekly 
shrubs  of  the  desert ;  iiirubs  which  no  other  animal  can  eitlm'  crop, 
masdoate,  swallow,  or  ^tigest.  And  it  hbs  the  power,  also,  of  so  ixm- 
tracting  its  nostrils  as  to  <exclude  t^e  flying  sands  of  the  desert,  with 
whidi  the  air  is  often  darkened. 

Nor  do  its  capacity  of  bearing  burdens,  and  its  power  of  endurasiee, 
alcHote  constitute  its  value.  The  milk  of  the  female  camel  is  the  maha^ 
d^endenoe  of  many  an  Arab  fiimily  fbr  food ;  its  offid,  formed  into 
flat  cakes,  and  irwd  in  the  sun,  fomishes  tiieir  chief  su{^ly  o(  foel, 
while  the  soot  arising  from  its  oombustion,  is  formed,  by  snblimatioii, 
into  Sal-ammoniac,  which  was  formerly  extensively  export^  inla 

And  when  the  poor  creature  is  dead,  he  ceases  not  to  be  useful  to 
man.  If  he  is  botcheied,  hi9  fledi  is  esteemed  quite  a  delicacy  for  the 
taUe^  and.  his  hi^  makes  the  best  of  leatiiei^  while  his  hair  is  wvougkt 
intoeloth,  mmenlisof  eanels hair  beisg  worn  long  befone  the. days  of 
Johithe  Baptist;  and  what  would  the  artist  do  nvthout  earael'a  hsov 
pendls? 

The  jMMiag  camel  is  mry  besHfeifiil,  its  little  hump  detraeting  notUiig' 
fr<nn  thfi.gmoeAdness  of  ite  form ;  but  it  grows  uglyas  it  grows  older; 
every  monA  whkdi  passsa  oiwr  its  head,  lobs  it  of  its  pvettlness,  and 
inoreasfls  its  defosmity^  mUil,  at  ftdl  age,  a  m<»»troeitor  in  the  animal 
ereallMi  is  fiilly  developed. 

The  dromedary  resembles  the  eamel  in  g&a&pel  appeutmoe^  but,  m 
many  respects,  it  is  a  very  diflerent  animal.  It  is  much  lighter  made, 
smaller,  and  much  more  swift  of  foot,  traveling  sometimes  a  hundred 
miles  a  day,  for  several  days  in  succession,  without  apparent  injury, 
while  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles  are  a  day's  journey  for  a  cameL 

Upon  other  domesUc  animals  wfajuoh  I  meet  with  ia  th^  fields,  I  wiU 
befitpw  a  paswng  notice. 

That  beautiful  animal,  the  horse,  is  to  be  met  with,  I  believe,  in  aH 
the  countries  of  the  earth,  b^ng  a  imiversal  fitvorite  of  man.  Ho  Is 
to  be  seen  here  in  greator  peifection  than  in  most  ether  eountries, 
being  of  the  Arftb  blood*  Tl^e  are  but  fow,  however,  in  E^iypt, 
none  but  the  wealthy  being  able  to  keep  theqi.  Some  of  die  speci- 
mens I  have  met  With,  were  very  beautifol,  such  as  I  have  not  seen, 
exeelled  elsewhere,  either  in  form  or  ao^on. 

The  Arab  house  is  remai^Eiible  for  intelligesiioe,  and  he  readily  ieanis 
ahnoet  anything  which  is  taught  him.    It  is  ddiPwhid^  mak«ihim  suoh 
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a  pet  with  his  master,  who  caressea  him  as  a  oompanion,  shares  with 
him  the  fortunes  of  life,  and  when  he  dies,  mourns  for  him  ais  for  his 
first  bom. 

From  the  pictorial  representations  of  the  horse  in  the  tombs,  I 
should  think,  they  must  have  had  a  noble  race  here  in  ancient  times. 
Indeed,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  breeding  of  horses  for  export,  constitu- 
ted quite  a  branch  of  husbandry  in  those  days.  Solomon  appears  to 
have  procured  horses  from  f^ypt  for  his  numerous  cavalry.  2nd 
Chron.,  chap.  9. 

The  donkey,  the  mule,  and  the  camel,  do  the  drudgery  in  Egypt, 
which  the  horse  does  in  some  other  countries.  In  the  lai^e  towns, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  but  donkeys,  donkeys,  donkeys.  There  are 
^d  to  be  fifly  thousarid  of  them  in  Cairo  alone.  They  are  the  poor 
man's  dependence. 

Oxen  are  in  common  use,  worked  single  in  the  towns,  and  double 
in  the  fields,  joined,  or  rather  separated  by  a  yoke  twelve  feet  long. 
They  have  a  small,  short  horn  breed  here,  some  of  which  have  well  ' 
turned  forms.  Buffaloes  are  extensively  bred  and  used,  both  for  work  ■ 
and  milk.  There  are  but  few  sheep,  and  those  coarse  wooled  and 
shabby.  Goats  abound,  and  are  valued  for  milk.  Of  dogs  I  have 
said  enough. 

Here  ends  the  list  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Egypt.  If  there  be 
others,  they  have  not  come  within  the  range  of  my  observation. 

But  we  are  at  Kenneh,  located  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  CSoptos,- 
the  terminating  point  on  the  Nile  of  the  ancient  Bed  Sea  route  to 
Berenice,  of  which  I  have  spoken.     It  is  about  thirty  miles  below  ' 
Thebes,  and  some  two  hundred  from  the  Cataract. 


CHAPTRR  XXXIX. 

The  Temple  of  Denderah,  its  wonderfid  state  of  preservation^  beauty  and  finishf — 
Mere  the  Sepoys  of  India  feM  down  and  worshipped^ — Demands  Mistahef — H^hC' 
lions. 

Directly  opposite  Kenneh,  (thirty  miles  below  Thebes)  and  two 
miles  from  the  river  on  the  west  bank,  stands  the  famous  temple  o£ 
Denderah,  (generally  admitted  to  be  the  ancient  Tentyra)  to  which  I 
fiuied  not  to  pay  my  respects.  There  are  -different  opinions  as  to  the 
epoch  of  the  construction  of  this  temple,  some  identifying  it  with  that 
of  the  older  structures  of  Egypt.  And  there  seems  to  be  nothug  to 
indicate  a  later  date,  either  in  its  inscriptions  or  its  architecture,  whidi 
are  thoroughly  Egyptian — ^nothmg,  except  the  wonderftil  state  of  pre0> 
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ervation  in  which  it  is  found,  and  perhaps  the  higher  finish  with  which 
it  is  beautified.  The  Ptolemies,  however,  the  immediate  successors 
of  Alexander,  patronized  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  built  tem- 
ples to  its  gods,  and  it  is  supposed,  with  considerable  plausibility,  that 
the  building  of  this  edifice  dates  no  farther  back  than  the  era  of  their 
power,  not  far  from  two  thousand  years. 

But  this  detracts  nothing  from  the  interest  which  attaches  to  it ; 
nay,  a  spell  was  shed  down  upon  me  from  this  temple,  which  I  had 
not  felt  elsewhere  in  Egypt,  not  even  among  the  more  gigantic  re- 
mains of  Thebes.  Here  was  a  temple,  of  no  mean  dimensions,  (265  feet 
by  140  upon  the  ground)  not  only  showing  a  perfection  of  art  in  its 
construction  and  finish,  which  fitly  makes  it  the  last  in  a  long  line  of 
architectural  wonders,  commencing  with  the  pyramids,  but  exhibiting 
a  spectacle  nowhere  else  to  be  seen  in  Egypt,  that  of  a  perfect  whole, 
standing  up  in  all  its  beauty  and  perfection,  unscathed  by  the  hand  of 
time,  and  showing  no  other  marks  of  age,  than  serve  to  render  it  more 
venerable  and  imposing — a  spectacle  which  one  sighs  in  vain  to  be- 
hold amid  the  magnificent  ruins  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
country, 

The  interior  entry  is  made  through  a  portico,  sustained  by  mas- 
sive columns,  and  elaborated  in  every  part,  with  sculptured  represen- 
tations of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  hyeroglyphs  of  the  highest 
finish.  And  the  same,  may  be  said  of  the  entire  interior  and  exterior 
of  the  edifice,  walls,  columns,  capitals,  architraves,  frieze  and  cornice, 
all  being  covered  with  sculpture  of  the  same  high  order,  and  present 
ing  a  spectacle  of  great  beauty. 

m 

The  first  department  is  spacious,  and  adorned  with  eighteen  large 
columns,  ornamented  at  the  top  with  opening  lotus  buds,  whose  stems 
run  partly  down  the  shaft,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  having  been 
scolloped.  Proceeding  on,  another  large  department  is  entered,  And 
beyond  it  a  third,  in  which  last  the  sanctuary,  (in  which  idols  were 
kept,  and  oracles  uttered)  and  which  is  a  temple  of  itself  is  located. 
Ranged  upon  each  side  is  a  succession  of  small  rooms,  fi-om  one  of 
which  a  flight  of  steps  mounts  to  the  roof,  upon  which  several  apart- 
ments are  located,  ornamented  like  those  below.  Some  glimmering 
light  is  admitted  through  holes  cut  in  the  sides  obliquely  down,"though 
in  the  sanctuary  utter  darkness  reigns. 

Upon  the  ceiling  of  this  temple,  as  upon  that  of  the  one  at  Esneh, 
were  discovered,  what  has  been  called  a  planisphere,  consisting  of  fig 
ures,  hyeroglyphs,  and  groups  of  stars,  supposed  to  represent  the 
zodiac.    This  the  French  detached  and  transported  to  Paris,  as  a 
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dioice  treasure.     It  is  nearly  certain,  however,  ti^t,_wluiteiT«r  tamj 
have  been  its  import  and  design,  it  does  not  represent  the  sodiae. 

It  was  in  this  temple  that  the  Sepoys  of  India,  brought  hither  by 
General  Hutchinson,  to  aid  in  repelling  the  ¥Venoh  at  the  beg^mkig 
of  the  present  century,  fell  down  and  worshipped,  reoognicing  dieir 
own  deities  in  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Egyptians  as  here  f^or- 
trayed.  Nor  is  this  the  only  evidence  we  have  of  a  striking  B&milar- 
ity  between  the  idol  worship  of  ancient  Egypt  and  modem  Indian  all 
travellers  representing  tlie  temples  of  the  latter  as  bearing  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  former,  and  equally  strong  resem- 
blances in  certain  rites  and  ceremonies  practised  by  each  respectively, 
have  been  remarked.  Both  would  seem  to  have  had  the  same  origin, 
perhaps  upon  tne  middle  ground,  first  peopled,  wh^ce  •  migraticais 
took  place  to  the  East  and  to  the  West. 

It  would  be  of  little  use  to  sketch  the  symbolic  representatic^ 
wilJi  which  this  temple  is  covered  in  every  part,  inside  and  out,  eoQ- 
sisting  of  gods  and  goddesses,  priests  and  worshipers,  among  widch 
are  dog  and  hawk-headed  human  figures,  men  in  the  act  of  bef&g 
slaughtered  by  brother  men,  and  wild  beasts,  &c.,  &c.,  besides  l3ie 
many  volumes  of  hyeroglyphs  which  everywhere  meet  the  eye. 

No  part  of  the  edifice  appeared  more  beautiful  to  me  than  the  cor- 
nice, which  consists  in  the  flaring  gracefully  over  of  the  top  of  the 
wall,  forming  a  rim  of  beauty  all  around,  separated  fh>m  t^e  araid- 
trave  by  a  moulding,  and  running  down  the  comers  of  the  bnildk^. 
This  is  the  tme  E^ptian  style,  and  combines  a  high  degree  of  sibx- 
plicity,  chasteness  and  elegance. 

There  is  another  small  temple  near,  which  is  adorned  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  then  there  are  three  propylons  or  gateways,  one  of  which 
rose  upon  the  view  a  considerable  distance  across  the  plain,  as  we  ap- 
proached— a  noble  structure,  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  high,  aad 
beautifully  adorned.  The  great  temple  itself  is  in  a  hollow,  and  the 
first  glimpse  of  it  is  obtained  at  the  propylon  just  mentioned.  So 
suddenly  does  it  open  upon  the  view  in  passing  around  the  acclivity, 
rising  at  once  in  all  its  original  perfection,  as  fairly  to  bewilder  the 
beholder  with  its  beauty  and  grandeur. 

The  sacred  edifices,  except  the  propylon  last  mentioned,  were  en- 
closed by  a  wall  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  fifteen  feet  thick,  the  re- 
mains of  which  can  be  distinctly  traced,  around  an  area,  say  sixty  rods 
square.  The  brick  of  which  this  wall  is  composed,  appear  to  have 
been  sixteen  inches  in  length,  eight  in  width,  and  four  in  thiekness, 
making  them  nearly  eight  times  the  size  of  the  common  brick  of  modcKtu 
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times.  Projections  in  the  wall  se^n  to  indicate  sites  for  towers  whioh 
rose  from  it  at  regular  distances. 

The  site  of  ancient  Tentyra  is  elevated  some  fifteen  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  valley,  and  is  all  strown  over  with  fragments  of  pottery 
itfid  brick. 

^  Denon,  one  of  the  French  Savans,  who  accompanied  the  army  of 
Napoleon,  on  the  Egyptian  expedition,  seems  to  have  been  put  into 
raptures  here.  *^  What  unceasing  power,"  he  exclaims,  "  what  riches, 
what  abundance,  what  superfluity  of  means,  must  a  government  pos- 
sess, which  could  erect  such  an  edifice,  and  find  artists  within  itself  to 
conceive  and  execute  such  designs !  Never  did  the  labor  of  man 
show  me  the  human  race  in  so  splendid  a  point  of  view." 

Had  he  exclaimed  instead, ''  What  imceasing  oppression,  what  ex- 
tortionary governmental  exaction,  what  poverty,  what  degradation, 
what  enslavement  of  the  masses,  are  indicated  by  such  a  memorial  as 
this  ?  Never  before  did  I  see  the  human  race  in  such  an  abject  point 
of  view."  Had  his  astonishment  taken  this  turn,  it  would  have  seemed 
more  in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  more  conso- 
nant with  the  sentiments  of  a  progressive  humanity. 

The  thought  occurred  to  me,  that  if  even  this  edifice,  seen  in  sudi  a 
state  of  preservation,  is  an  object  of  so  much  wonder,  what  a  spectacle 
must  Kamao  and  Luxor  have  presented,  in  an  equal  state  of  preser- 
vation, the  former  being  fourteen  times  as  large  upon  the  ground,  and 
every  way  magnificent  in  proportion,  to  say  nothing  of  its  surround- 
ings, which  were  spread  out  over  an  area  three  miles  in  circumference, 
and  on  a  still  more  magnificent  scale!  The  ihind  staggefs  under  the 
concepticm. 

The  question  also  arose.  Why  is  it,  that  pagan  idolators  bestow 
their  treasures  so  much  more  freely  upon  their  religion,  such  as  it  is, 
*  than  the  Christian  does  upon  his,  such  as  he  believes  it  to  be?  At 
first  view  the  comparison  seems  derogatory  to  the  Christian  fidth,  but 
a  more  philosophical  view  will  show  the  matter  in  quite  another  light 
The  truth  is,  the  poor  benighted  pagan  makes  an  offering  of  his  treas- 
ure as  a  propitiation,  and  never  entertains  a  thought  beyond  this, 
whereas  the  Christian  has  no  such  end  to  acconaplish,  that  having  been 
Accomplished  "  once  for  all !"  What  he  bestows  goes  mainly  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  the  great  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  others.  In  the 
one  case,  the .  principle  of  selfislmess,  in  its  rankest  form,  comes  into 
action,  and  in  the  other,  that  of  benevolence,  and  if  the  former  oper- 
ates more  powerfully  than  the  latter,  it  only  shows  that  it  has  a  more 
powerful  hold  upon  the  human  heart. 
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CILA.PTER  XLl 

jEntne^  Starting-poirU  o/ihe  Pilgrim  Caravan^ — Anrntal  Pilgrimages  from  (Ma  point 
and  from  Cairo^ — DtseripiUm  of  them. 

We  are  at  Kennch — situated  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Captos, 
thirty  miles  below  Thebes.  This  place,  of  a  few  thousand  inhabitMits,. 
shares  with  Esneh  the  benefits  of  the  caravan  trade  from  the  region 
of  the  upper  Nile ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  is  famous  for  the  manu&cture 
of  pottery,  for  which  extraordinary  water-cooling  and  perfume- 
imparting  properties  are  claimed.  Of  the  stacks  of  this  fragile  article, 
piled  upon  the  Nile,  constituting  both  boat  and  cargo,  and  drfting  in 
safety,  hundreds  of  miles,  to  their  destination,  I  have  also  spc^en. 

Kennch  is  the  starting-point,  upon  the  Nile,  of  the  modem  caravan 
route  across  the  desert  to  Cosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea,  directly  opposite^ 
— as  Coptos  was  i)f  the  ancient  one  to  Berenice,  which  is  located  a 
hundred  and  lifly  or  more  miles  further  down  the  coast.  As  the  Nile 
takes  a  sweep  eastward  at  this  point,  the  distance  directly  across  \a 
only  about  eighty  miles — not  more  than  half  what  it  is  two  degrees 
above  or  below. 

This  route  is  traveled  by  the  great  annual  pilgrim  caravan  of 
Middle  and  Upper  Egypt,  on  its  way  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet ; 
while  that  of  Lower  Egypt  traverses  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Suez, 
and  then  down  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, — reaching  its  destin- 
ation afler  a  journey  of  five  or  six  weeks — having  passed  over  seven 
or  eight  hundred  miles  of  burning  sands,  mostly  by  night,  the  intense 
heat  rendering  it  almpst  impossible  to  travel  by  day.  Sometimes  fr 
portion  of  the  caravan  take  ship  at  Suez,  and  pass  down  the  Red  Sea. 

Nothing  enters  more  devoutly  into  the  calculations  of  this  people, 
than  the  performance — at  least  once  in  their  lives — of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca ;  and  no  event  creates  a  profounder  sensation  than  the  annn^ 
departure  and  return  of  the  great  pilgrim  caravan.  The  four  great 
cardinal  duties  to  which  the  true  Moslem  consecrates  himself,  are 
prayer,  alms-giving,  fasting,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Prophet — the  last  being  esteemed  by  no  means  the  least. 

The  place  of  rendezvous,  for  forming  the  caravan  for  Lower  Egypt, 
is  "  pilgrim's  pool,"  about  twelve  miles  from  Cairo  on  the  way  to 
Suez, — supposed  to  be  the  Succoth  of  the  Scriptures,  so  named  as  the 
first  encampment-ground  of  the  Israelites,  upon  taking  up  their  line  of 
march  for  the  wilderness.  At  Kenneh,  it  is  a  short  distance  from  the 
town. 

Hither  the  devout  followers  of  the  Arch-impostor  come  pouring  in 
from  all  quarters,  clad  only  in  a  single  coarse  garment,  without  seam,. 
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which  is  thrown  over  them  (the  shaved  head  and  the  feet  being  left 
bare),  until  thousands  have  collected,  witih  their  camels,  tents  and 
provisions.  Several  persons  are  swung  across  a  single  camel — say 
two  upon  each  side  of  the  pack-saddle,  with  their  heads  projecting 
from  boxes  or  sacks,  who  balance  each  other  (as  do  the  contents  of  a 
bag,  divided  into  equal  portion  at  each  end) — and  one  upon  the  top. 
About  fifteen  miles  is  a  nights'  journey — the  day  being  devoted  to 
religious  duties,  to  their  meals,  and  to  sleep,  beneath  the  shelter  of 
their  tents.  And  thus  they  go  from  stage  to  stage,  groping  their  way 
over  the  desert  in  the  dark, — fit  emblem  of  the  spiritual  desert  of 
Mohammedanism,  and  the  darkness  in  which  it  is  enveloped.  They 
are  oflen  attacked,  and  many  of  them  killed,  by  robber  bands  in  the 
mountain  defiles. 

The  caravans  proceed  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  beyond  Mecca,  to 
Mount  Arafat,  where  certain  rites  are  performed,  and  then  return  to  a 
valley  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mecca,  where  a  ram  is  sacrificed  by 
each  devotee,  in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  Ishmael, — At 
being  their  belief  that  it  was  Ishmael,  and  not  Isaac,  whom  Abraham 
was  about  to  slay  at  the  command  of  God.  The  fact  of  Mohammed's 
being  a  descendant  of  Ishmael,  doubtless  led  him  to  the  adoption  of 
this  version  of  the  afiair. 

Having  gone  through  these  and  numerous  other  ceremonies,  such 
as  stoning  the  devil,  6sc.,  the  usual  dress  is  resumed,  and  hence* 
forth  each  one  takes  the  name  of  pilgrim — ^regarding  himself,  and 
being  regarded,  as  one  highly  favorec^  of  Heaven, — having  crossed  the 
Desert  and  wept  over  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet. 

But  it  is  upon  the  return  of  the  caravan,  that  the  intensest  feeling  is 
excited  and  the  most  moving  scenes  "enacted.  Its  long  absence  of 
three  months  or  more,  and  the  general  feet  that  always  large  numbers, 
being  poorly  provided  for  so  long  a  journey,  are  left  to  die  under  their 
privations  and  sufierings  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  induce  their  anx- 
ious friends  to  advance  a  day  or  two's  journey  into  the  desert  to  meet 
them,  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  tamborine,  to  ex- 
press their  joy  and  their  congratulations. 

'  But  when,  instead  of  meeting  their  friends,  large  numbers  are  told 
of  their  having  been  left  to  perish  by  the  way,  to  be  devoured  by  Uie 
vulture,  the  hyena  or  the  jackal,  their  joy  is  turned  into  mourning, 
and  the  wailings  of  the  bereaved,  mingling  with  the  bursts  of  joy  and 
the  deafening  beat  of  the  drum,  from  others  who  meet  witji  returning 
friends,  create  a  scene  of  rapture  and  anguish  combined,  which  has  no 
parallel,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  earth. 

Messengers  are  sent  some  days  in  advance  of  the  caravan,  to  herald 
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its  approach,  and  deliver  letters  from  those  belonging  .to  it  to  their 
friends.  Of  these  heralds^  the  chief  expects  presents  from  tbose  wko 
are  thus  made  glad  bj  the  message  he  brings,  and  he  froqioeBtly 
receives  handsome  gratuities.  As  he  goes  along,  he  aries  out^  ^  Bless- 
ing  on  the  prophet !"  when  all  within  the  hearing  of  his  voice  re^poid, 
«  O  God  fiivor  him !" 

On  the  arrival  of  the  pilgrims,  they  are  beset  with  multitiidBS 
pressing  around  for  a  blessing,  each  one  be^ng  for  a  short  pmyer  in 
his  behalf,  believing  in  the  certain  efficacy  of  the  intercesion  of  a 
returning  pilgrim,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  Prophet — ^^GoA 
pardoneth  the  pilgrim  and  all  for  whom  the  pilgrim  implores  mearagr.'* 

In  his  absence,  the  house  of  the  pilgrim  has  been  decorated  wiA 
paintings,  in  a  most  fimtastic  slyle;  and,  upon  his  arrival,  he  ^ves  a 
feast,  and,  afler  a  few  days,  another — ^when  he  resumes  his  usual 
occupation ;  but  he  is  ever,  after  deemed  worthy  of  special  deferenfle^ 
in  the  sacred  character  of  pilgrim.  The  next  day  after  the  arrival  of 
the  caravan  of  Liower  Egypt,  a  great  pageant  was  exhibited  in  the 
streets  of  Curo.  A  litter,  covered  with  black  cloth,  splendidly  orna- 
mented with  gold  embroidery  and  a  border  of  silk  fringe,  with  tassels 
from  which  silver  balls  were  suspended,  was  seen  moving  through  the 
streets  upon  the  back  of  a  camel.  The  thing  was  entirely  empty,  hat 
had  two  gilt-bound  copies  of  the  Koran  attached  to  the  outside,  in  full 
view  of  the  populace.  The  animal  upon  whose  back  this  spectacle  is 
borne,  I  was  told,  would  be  exempted  from  further  service  for  life. 

As  it  passes  along,  way  is  made  for  it  through  immense  rr^jywai  of 
men,  women  and  children,  who  gaze  in  solemn  silence  upon  it  as  a 
sort  of  religious  mystery.  It  is  simply  a  sort  of  contribution  from 
the  Pasha,  as  an  atonement  for  his  dereliction  of  duty  in  not  jolmng 
the  caravan — ^it  being  formerly  customary  for  the  Viceroy  to  aooom- 
pany  it,  borne  in  a  litter  of  somewhat  similar  construction. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  I  believe,  that  the  Mohammedans  are  not 
idolaters,  and  that  they  believe  in  one  only  living  and  true  Grod,— - 
repudiating  alike  graven  images  and  pictorial  representations.  And 
yet,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  pay  divine  honors  to  the  founder  of  tfasir 
religion,  there  is  certainly  so  near  an  approximation  to  it*  as  to  baffle 
all  attempts  to  distinguish  the  diffierence. 

To  visit  and  weep  over  his  tomb,  is  deemed  one  of  the  most  sacied 
duties  of  their  religion ;  five  times  a  day,  they  turn  their  fiMses  ta 
Mecca,  and  make  soleiim  pledges  of  devotion,  and  never  do  they  per- 
form a  religious  act  without  thus  invoking  the  blessing  of  the  Prophet; 
and,  when  the  hour  of  dissolution  arrives  and  the  spirit  is  about  to 
take  its  flight,  they  are  turned  in  their  beds,  to  enable  them  to  look 
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toward  the  eacred  dt jr  where  repoee  the  tehee  of  dieir  Propheife,-* 
lihough  there  were  their  tnnrt  ead  their  oonfidttDoe.*  If  thet  be  not 
worship,  outright  and  direct,  it  is  difficult  to  eonoeive  what  is — the 
fundamental  article  of  the  Moslem  creed,  that  ^  there  is  but  one  QkA^ 
and  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet,'^  to  the  contarary  notwithstanding. 
Not  here,  for  the  first  time,  do  creed  and  practice  refuse  to  coalesce. 

Tliere  is  no  end  to  tiie  calender  of  Mi^iammedan  saints,  to  whoee 
ashes  pilgrimages  are  made.  There  is  one,  to  whose  tomb  at  TanCeh, 
as  I  have  elsewhere'  remarked,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pilgrims, 
from  every  part  of  Egypt,  from  Arabia,  Nubia  and  other  oountries  of 
tke  Upper  Nile,  congregate  every  six  months,  as  regularly  as  the 
years  come  round,  as  an  act  of  pious  consecration. 

But  to  none  are  such  honors  paid  as  to  Uie  Prophet — him  they  Htm 
to  worship  as  a  sort  of  inferior  god,  he  being  dependant  upon  the 
Supreme  God  for  favor,  as  they  are  upon  him.  With  the  invooati<»8, 
**  Blessing  on  the  Prophet "  and  "  O  Grod  &vor  him,"  on  their  lips, 
tbey  still  render  to  him  acts  of  homage  winch  are  due  to  God  alone. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Ruins  ofAbydoSf — The  CMraied  Parchmmt  Roll, — Mysieries  qf  Egyptian  Hym>^ 
glyphicSf  the  Key  to  (hem  discovered  in  the  fcmotu  Rosetia  sfoM. 

Some  seventy  or  eighty  miles  below  Tltebes,  and  three  or  four  ftom 
tke  river  on  the  west  side,  repose,  amid  encroadiing  sands,  the  cele- 
brated ruins  of  Abydos,  the  modem  Arabat.  Thither  I  had  purposed 
to  direct  my  steps,  but,  as  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  any 
trace  of  the  ruins  remained  to  mark  the  spot,  I  altered  my  purpose, 
and  we  floated  on.  A  few  years  ago,  the  remains  of  ^o  magnificent 
temples  were  to  be  seen  here,  one  of  which,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  upon  the  ground,  was  almost  entire, 
though  so  chocked  with  sand  and  rubbish  as  well  nigh  to  forbid  ex- 
ploration. When  last  visited,  it  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  the 
probability  is,  that  by  this  time  it  is  entombed.  Tliis  edifice  is  sup- 
posed by  Strabo  and  others,  to  have  been  the  real  palace  of  Memnon, 
(Amenoph)  who  is  computed  to  have  reigned  3500  years  ago.  And 
yet,  but  recently,  the  paintings  in  some  of  the  apartments,  are  said  to 
have  been  as  fresh  and  vivid,  as  though  executed  but  yesterday. 

It  was  in  one  of  t^  secret  apartments  of  this  temple  that  a  tablet 
was  discovered  in  1&18,  which,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  con- 
tain a  long  list  of  t^  kings  of  Egypt,  the  immediate  pradeoes^ore  of 


Sesostris,  whose  reiga  (lates  back  some  3100  years.     Bj  the  ud  of 

this  document,  ChampoUioti  has  fixed,  w-ith  a  tolerable  degree  of  cer 

,  tainty,  the  date  at  which  several   dynastiea  of  Egyptian  kings  nv  - 

lave  occupied  the  throne. 

Aa  1  have  taken  some  pains  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  proi' -■ 

,  of  ChampoUion  and  others  in  decyphering  these  mysterious  symboh, 

(to  a  limited  extent)  I  will  here  make  an  eflort  to  explun  it  for  the 

.  special  edification  of  those  whose  curiosity  has  beca  awakened  od  thf 

,  subject 

The  hieroglyphic  is  the  simplest  form  of  written  language,  and  >' 
J  in  use  in  all  countries  to  this  day,  as  the  rudim-eutnl  language  of  rl, 
dren.     What  but  hieroglyphic   symbols  are  the  pictures  of  animaj? 
in  the  child's  primer  ?     By  these  symbolic  representations,  lisping  in' 
;y  is  enabled  to  receive  and  communicate  its  tiny  ideas,  long  be- 
y  ibre  it  can  avail  itsvlf  of  the  langu^e  of  sound.     And  it  is  the  suae 
with  infant  niitions.     When  Cortez  arrived  upon  theshores  of  tbetieu 
t  world,  his  advent  was  announced  by  the  natives  who  were  preeent  t" 
,  their  friends  in  the  interior,  by  rude  pictures  of  the  ships,  and  of  tb« 
I  arms  and  dress  of  the  Spaniards.     Some  specimens  of  these  roogb 
,  pictorials,  as  afterwards  found  among  them,  have  been  pireserved. 

The  next  stage  in  the  march  of  discovery  was  to  abbreviala  by  iub- 
^  Btittiling  a  fainter  likeness  of  the  object,  or  of  some  portion  of  it, 
,  vhidi  would  be  suggestive  of  the  object  itself,  and  at  the  same  timr 
.  occupy  less  space,  as  a  curved  liu&  for  a  ship,  6ic.     And  from  tliis  itm 
transition  to  arbitrary  signs,  as  the  mark  Y  to  signify  a  horse  waaisaty 
, .  and  natural.     At  this  stage  the  language  of  China  remains  to  ibin  il«f , 
J  consisting  of  arbitrary  characters,  representing  not  sounds  but  nil)- 
tvJBcts  or  ideas.     It  had  always  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  munu- 
1^  jnentai  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  stopped  lar  short  of  this,  if 
_  indeed  it  liad  advanced  beyond  pictorial  representations,  until  the  &i'i 
,  was  disclosed  by  ChampoUion  and  his  coadjutors,  that  it  not  only  cunf 
^  up  to  this  point  of  improvement,  but  went  &r  beyond  it,  even  to  thi' 
k.use  of  an  alphabet,  by  which  they   were  enabled,  equally,  with  tiie 
,  moderns,  to  place  upon  imperishable  record  ideas  the  most  abstracti 
.   by    means  of  signs  which  represent  human  iirtieulalton.     The  pic- 
tures, which  were  supposed  simply  to  represent  objects,  the  liknuusi 
,  of  which  they  bore,  have  been  ascertained  to  represent,  in  many  oaKtf, 
the  letters  of  the  alpliabet,  or  sound,  the  initial  Icttei*  in  tlie  uaioe  o( 
the  aiiitnal  or  object  portrayed,  being  the  letter  for  which  il  stands. 

Thus,  accordiug  to  this  system,  in  the  stage  of  developmant  tbo 
reached,  any  word  might  be  spelled  alphabetically  by  an  arraj  (  ~ 
many  images  ua  it  eont^ned  letters,  each  image  represenUog  ll 
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tial  letter  of  its  name.     For  instance,  the  pictures  of  a  deer,  an  eagle, 
a  tiger,  a  rabbit,  an  oar,  an  ichneumon,  and  a  tiger  again,  ranged  in 
this  order,  would  unon  this  principle,  spell  the  word    Dbtroit,   in 
our  language,  these  being  the  initial  letters  of  the  respective  names  of 
those  objects. 

•  And  in  spelling  a  name,  images  of  animals  or  objects,  whose  quali- 
ties would  be  suggestive  of  praise  or  blame,  or  of  some  particular  fea- 
ture of  character  which  it  was  aesired  to  bring  out,  seem  to  have  been 
selected,  as,  of  a  lion  to  express  nobleness  of  character,  of  a  hyena  to 
express  ferocity,  of  a  lamb  to  express  gentleness,  &c.  By  pains-tak- 
ing in  the  selection  of  images,  a  man's  name  might  thus  be  spelled  in 
the  highest  strain  of  panegyric  on  the  one  hand;  or  of  keen,  withering 
satire,  on  the  other.  In  spelling  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  the  image  of 
a  lion  is  used  to  denote  the  letter  L,  Labo  being  the  Coptic  name  of  . 
that  animal.  ^ 

This  was  strictly  an  alphabet,  though  a  very  clumsy,  cumbersome, 
and  inconvenient  one,  compared  with  the  arbitrary  signs  now  in  use,  - 
and  though  it  has  been  shown  to  have  been  in  use  1300  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  attempt  was  made  in  all 
that  time  to  improve  it  by  the  substitution  of  less  cumbersome  char- 
acters. 

But  though  previous  to  this  discovery,  the  monumental  inscriptions 
of  the  country  seemed  to  fitmish  no  indication  of  the  use  of  an  alpha- 
bet by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  people 
of  Greece  acknowledged  liieir  indebtedness  to  Egypt  for  a  knowledge 
of  alphabetic  characters,  and  so  memorable  In  their  annals  was  the  ad- 
vent of  Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  who  brought  to  them  across  the 
Mediterranean,  16  letters  of  the  alphabet,  that  they  publicly  celebrated 
the  event  hundreds  of  years  afterwards. 

The  use  of  hyeroglyphic  symbols  to  denote  objects,  however,  was 
not  superceded  by  the  invention  of  an  alphabet.  Pictures  still  con- 
tinued to  be  used  as  before,  to  symbolize  objects,  as  well  as  to  repre- 
sent letters,  or  sounds,  and  the  two  methods  seem  to  be  blended  in 
the  monumental  inscriptions  of  the  country  generally.  This  reluc- 
tance to  give  up  the  original,  uncouth  method  of  monumental  record, 
seems  analagous  to  the  veneration  which  certain  religionists  of  our  * 
day,  entertain  for  the  language  in  which  their  creed  was  originally  em-  ■ 
bodied,  deeming  it  a  profanation  to  use  any  other  in  religioud  services, 
though  long  since  obsolete  as  the  language  of  the  people. 

The  key  to  tiiis  discovery  was  furnished  by  the  &mous  Bosetta  stone, 
a  black  baaatt  tablet,  which  was  exhumed  by  the  French  about  the  begins 
ning  of  tfae  pre(Mnt  centcDry,  in  excavating  the  foundations  of  a  fort  at  Bo- 


wtU,  near  the  weetem  mouUi  of  the  Nile,  kqA  on  which  were  found 

—ri&acripUona  in  three  dkfier«nt  characters  or  laoguages,  viz  :  the  Greek, 

^ypbio  utd  hierotLc,  or  cbmmon  language  of  tbe^ountrjr.     As 

t  insoriptjons  purported  to  be  diffwanl  versions  of  the  s»me  de- 

i,  all  that  was  necessary  to  decypher  the  hieroglyphic  uid  hierolio 

I  bi}  establish  a  correspoodencc  betweeo  the  iioogea  or  ^waoten 

mployed  and  the  Greek,  the  latter  being  already  understood.     Tba 

Hobliteration  of  portions  of  all  the  inscriptions,  rendered  tlw  ta^  &  ^ 

ult  one,  but  the  repetition  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  ia  the  CSm^ 

it  a  oorrespooding  repetition  of  certain  hieroglyphic  imageB,  identi- 

d  the  names  as  common  to  Iroth  iiiaorlptionB,  and,  so  &r,  the  trluDfifa 

na  achieved. 

Hitherto,  however,  little  more  has  been  accomplished,  than  to  Kfffiy 

l»the  principlQ  discovered,  to  the  decypbering:  of  proper  samea,  ^ 

I  t-names  of  most  of  the  long  line  of  kings  of  ancient  Egypt  having  beak 

\  thus  Batisfactofily  made  out,   and  the  several  dynastiea  u-rangad  ia 

t,  44u<onalogical  order.     The  history  and  explmts  of  severkl  of  the  kuigi 

-of  Kgypt,  as  related  by  the  Greek  historians,  have  thus  hten  reaoaad 

from  the  charge  of  &bulouB  origin,  their  names  being  ^ly  idaotifi*! 

and  the  achievement*  ascribed  to  them  rendered  highly  probabto. 

•       But  though  this  is  about  all  which  has  yet  been  accomplished  iaafr 

tuaJly  decyphering  hieroglyphic  cfaaracterH,  mudi  has  been  done  bo)a» 

pore  the  way  for  a  more  general   iuterpretatioB.      By  comparia^fta 

proper  names  in  the  insoriptions  on  the  Bosetta  stone  ami  ot^KrH^ 

lingual  tablets  and  rolls,  a  complete  alphabet  has  been  formal  al 

when  in  Paris  I  learned,  that  a  font  of  hieroglyphic  types  had  jaab  \ttm 

cut,  and  were  in  readtuets  ior  striking  off  the  monumental  rocorisif 

tbe  Pharaohs,   with  as  mu^  de^atch  as  any  records  in  the  RngHif 

language  can  be  multiplied  by  the  same  instrumentality. 

But,  in  order  to  complete  success,  a  better  actjuaintsnce  vitfa  fl( 
Coptic,  or  original  language  of  the  country,  seems  to  be  nrnwniMi/ 
This  is  now  a  dead  language,  and  has  only  bem  preserved  from  tlWr 
extinction,  by  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  few  Copta  hi  Qtt 
comttry  for  it  as  the  sacred  language  of  their  religion.  The  neeenllf 
of  this  is  manifest  from  tiie  fact,  that  it  cannot  be  known  what  is  tlie  isiliil 
letter  which  an  im^  represents, without  knowinjr  the  name  of  theohJMt 
thus  represented,  in  the  original  language  of  the  country.  For  il^ 
stance,  the  image  of  an  eagle  represents  the  letter  A,  because  titB  naou 
of  that  bird  in  Coptic  is  Ahom.  But  to  recognize  tiie  nanes  «f 
the  numberless  objects  inured  in  these  pictures,  requires  a  ftll 
kaoiriedge  of  the  language.  Little  attcmtion,  however,  has  aa  |td 
been  given  to  the  subject  by  oriental  scholars,  and  of  tourse  bat  an 
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r^MAts  htkYt  been  readied.  And  besideft,  iken  will  be  some  «titfan> 
raBBment  experienced  in  tlie  ikot,  that  the  pore  Coptio  does  not  ekk^ 
tbe  puredt  Ibrm  of  it  being  adulterttted,  to  some  extent,  vith  tint  id 
the  foreign  nations  who  con<}uered  tiie  <xmntary.  StUl,  large  ««nlte 
might  be  anticipated  in  these  investigations  £rom  a  full  knowledge  of 
it,  as  it  is. 

That  rich  treasures  of  ancient  lore  are  lodked  up  in  tiiese  mysterious 
symbols,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe.  "  The  wisdom  of  Egypt " 
was  proverbiail  in  the  days  of  Moses,  1650  years  before  the  christian 
era,  and  in  the  palmy  days  of  Greece^  a  thousand  years  afWwards,  her 
ripest  scholars  flocked  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  complete  tiieir  ^edn^ 
cation  at  the  feet  of  tiie  Egyptian  philosophers.  The  stately  renuona 
of  her  andent  ^ifices,  her  pyramids,  her  temples,  her  obeHsks  mi 
statues,  have  stood,  for  thousands  of  yeKhi,  as  monuments  to  a 
sktil  -in  file  use  of  mechanical  powers,  wliidi  could  only  have  or^iinated 
in  »pt«found  philosophy. 

IHbe  fiunonn  Aiexandilan  tlbvary,  ecdledted  by  Hie  first  Ptolmm 
s^feoett^ng  more  than  three  hundred  years  bcfowstteiAiistian  aira,t>is 
lATj^tlke  wc^  ever  sbw,  piwfious  to  ^Ihe  invention  of  pviBting,  mm 
a  J^rdsfd  monument  to  tbe  teaming  of  thenndettt  £lgyptiaB8,4xni8i8tiqg 
oP^etren'lmBdFed  theuMfalid  volmnea,  {in  fm^ynn  rolls^.  It  was  so  «»- 
tfllirt^e,  thflit^  gfter  the  ^eslro^on  of  more  lihan  half  of  it  hy  JnUw 
ChMBiv  and  tiie  pillagBig  c^mucli  of  the  temanMlsr  by  ohagHtinis,  thsve 
was  enough  left  to  furnish  the  Saracens  with  fuel  to  heat  the  niimamM 
bate  of  AleundHa  Ibr  siK  naontAii. 

"^^e^  Ijireat  as  Was  this  ^loss. to  >the  world,  "we  hMis<iieasonto  prc8i»n%. 
thMr  it wenld  be, in«  gtMt  nMasora  restored,  weise  the  pFOoeBt.>«f  jhi*- 
jroglyphic  discovery,  already  conmeneed,  piishid  to  its  Ugitutoala 
restate,  and  the^great  tanf^e  of  knosdbdge,  {ffcrsopposad  hgr  tiMie 
temples  ofM)ne,>laidop6n  to  the  worl4. 

I  have  said,  4iMit  tbe  key  to  Ibese  fang  hidden  saerets  was  fhiajahad 
by  the  Bosetta  stobe,  on  ^wAMh  «  voyal  ^ieecee  wiae  iinwribed  in  -thi9S 
diSmnt<!3iaraoter8,vix:  Greek,  hieroglyiducal  and  the  coounon  lai^ 
guage  of  the  country.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years,  the  leavned 
and  the  studious  had  been  tasking  reason,  imagination  and  fancy,  over 
these  mysterious  symbols,  without  having  advanced  a  single  step 
toward  tiie  great  result.  And  then  it  was,  when  the  learned  world 
had  despaired  of  ever  succeeding  in  the  attempt,  that  the  highway  of 
discovery  was  stumbled  upon  by  those  who  were  in  pursuit  of  quite 
another  object,  and  who  were  as  indifferent  as  the  donkey  or  the  mule 
to  an  event  which  put  the  whole  learned  world  into  raptures. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  of  Napoleon  in  his  military 
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expedition  to  Egypt^  it  certainly  reflects  honor  upon  his  memory,  that 
he  selected  a  band  of  learned  men  to  accompany  it,  consisting  of  anti- 
quarians, architects,  surveyors,  naturalists,  and  draughtsmen,  whose 
business  it  was  to  explore,  and  make  sketches  of  the  wonderful  re- 
mains of  the  country,  himself  taking  apparently  as  much  interest  in 
their  researches,  as  in  the  military  operations  of  his  army.  That  was 
a  noble  afler-thought.  IIowoYcr  censurable  may  have  been  the  mili- 
tary ambition  of  Napoleon,  it  was  certainly  as  praise-worthy,  as  it  was 
novel  in  the  annals  of  war,  to  follow  up  the  bloody  triumphs  of  the 
sword  with  the  peaceful  achievements  of  science.  As  tihe  result  of  these 
investigations,  we  have  the  great  l^^rench  work,  "Description  del 
Egypt,"  published  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government,  and  exe 
outed  in  a  style  of  princely  magnificence ;  a  work  so  voluminous,  and  . 
highly  embellished,  as  to  be  accessible  only  to  the  wealthy. 

The  savans  of  Napoleon,  however,  though  they  created  a  new  inte^ 
est  in  Egyptian  antiquities  throughout  Christendom,  did  not  attempt  to 
extend  tibeir  researches  to  the  field  of  hieroglyphic  disoovery.     Aod 
yet  to  the  military  department  of  this  expedition  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  clue  which  has  led  to  all  the  progress  which  has   einoe  been, 
made  in  the  developm^t  of  the  hieroglyphic  system.     As  though  iB ; 
mockery  of  the  scientific  investigators  of  centuries,  terminating  wilJi 
the  splendid  corps  of  Napoleon,  the  key  they  had  so  long  and  intently : 
sought  was  struck  by  the  spade  of  an  ignorant  soldier  in  digging  the  i 
foundations  of  a  fort. 

The  triple  inscription  was  made  for  the  same  reason,  that  our  laws 
are  sometimes  published  in  Grerman  and  French  as  well  as  "Rngliiffr^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  at  that  time  consisting  of  the   oonquering ; 
Greeks  and  the  conquered  Egyptians. 

The  French  army  being  ousted  from  Egypt  by  the  British,  this  stobe 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the^  latter,  who  transported  it  to  England,  and,, 
deposited  it  in  the  British  Museum.     Copies  of  the  inscriptions  were 
engraved,  and  sent  to  learned  men  throughout  Europe,  but  near  twen^ : 
years  elapsed  before  any  considerable  progress  was  made  in  deoypher- 
ing  its  mysterious  characters. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

On  Board  of  Stbamer  "  Asia,''  July  4th,  1855. 

Desoending  the  stai|*way  to  the  lower  cabin,  a  choking  sensation 
grappled  us  about  the  throat,  as  of  a  want  of  sufficient  air,  and  on 
reaching  our  state-room,  so  very  close  was  jts  atmosphere,  that  I 
regarded  myself  doomed  to  a  night  of  sea-sickness.  So,  repudiating 
the  berth,  I  cast  myself^  clothes  and  all,  upon  the  lounge  which 
extended  along  one  side  of  the  apartment,  ready  for  a  rush  afW 
the  fresh  air  of  the  main  deck  at  a  moment's  warning.  The  light 
which  illuminated  the  state-room,  was  lodged  in  some  mysteriously 
inaccessible  manner  behind  a  panel  in  one  comer,  and  shone  through 
a  piece  of  ground-glass,  about  a  foot  square,  with  a  dull  yet  sufficienl 
ray  for  all  practical  purposes.  ^ 

W ^  whose  quarters  were  with  me,  stowed  away  his  two  black 

bags  of  Government  dispatches  (for  he  enjoyed  the  distmction  of  a 
bearer  of  dispatches  to  the  Court  of  St.  James)  under  the  lower  berth, 

and  turned  in ;  while  poor  J ,  whose  mind  was  still  busy  wiljh 

distracting  regrets,  burrowed  off  into  the  darkness  to  quarters  on  the 
Mune  floor,  equally  comfortable,  but  furdier  toward  the  stem  tJian  ours. 
The  various  passengers,  one  after  another,  tottered  with  uncertain  step 
to  their  respective  rooms,  and  soon  nothing  was  heard  below  but  an  oo- 
casional  snore,  or  a  restless  sigh  from  some  poor  afflicted  one,  wIiom 
pillow  the  God  of  Sleep  as  yet  declined  to  visit  Presently  I 
was  lost  in  sleep,  as  sound  as  though  the  etemal  rocks  were  my  bed 
and  the  everlasting  hills  their  foundation.  Some  time  after,  however, 
—but  how  long  was  uncertain — I  awoke  to  consciousness  and  utter 
darkness.  Where  was  I  ?  In  what  sort  of  a  bed  ?  What  was  that 
heavy  thunder  which  sensibly  diffiised  itself  through  my  lodging- 
plaoe^t  .  What  that  wild  rush  of  tumultuous  waters  along  its  outer 
wallsl 

Just  then  old  Jack's  giant  whistle  screamed  out  overhead,  and 

I  remembered  that  I  was  a  wanderer  amid   the  fogs  of  the  Ocean, 

and  that,  through  these  thick  and  dark  hours  of  the  night,  that  was  the 

sounding  herald  of  our  approach  to  all  who  sailed  upon  our  track. 

Ship-masters  running  near  us  would  catch  the  note  of  waming,  and 

look  out  through  the  misty  doud  of  fog  for  the  black  hull  o^  ^^^ 
▼OL.  X,  HO.  vm. — 28. 
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approaching  vessel.  But  what  cared  the  mighty  craft  of  the  Arctio 
Sea — the  icy  monster  floating  at  his  ease  toward  Tropical  dimes — 
what  cared  he  for  the  puny  scream  of  our  trembling  ohipi,  as  she 
timidly  crept  through  the  midnight  fog  1  Hehad  just  broken  forth 
from  that  terrible  prison-house  of  snow  and  ice  at  the  far  North,  and, 
laughing  in  his  freedom  and  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength,  was  press- 
ing sublimely  forward  on  his  way,  defying  all  opposition,  and  cnushing 
beneath  his  icy  foot  the  frail  bark  that,  in  the  darkness,  might  unexpect- 
edly fiJl  upon  his  pitiless  breast,  shaggy  with  icicles  and  douaed  vnA 
death.  Ocean's  waves,  as  they  dash  around  his  base,  are  to  bim=  no 
more  than  is  to  old  Mt.  Blanc  the  crushing  avalanche  that  thunders 
down  his  wrinkled  &ce.  He  rides  forth  in  his  majesty  aooording  to 
his  own  frcQ  will,  and  woe  to  the  rash  navigator  who  refuses  to  halt 
m  his  path  and  wait  submissively  until  the  King  of  the  Norfih  has 
passed  by !  Doubtless  some  of  these  silent  monsters  of  the  deep, 
these  fearful  destroyers  of  those  who  ''  go  down  to  the  sea  in  shipa," 
were  then  on  their  silent  way  to  the  South,  and  our  vessel  must  oron 
their  path.  The  season  in  "which  they  journey,  floating  slowly  in  tlii 
polar  current,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour,  is  between  April  and  Sep- 
tember. They  are  never  seen  in  the  winter,  and  seldom  after  August 
But  we  were  in  time  for  them,  and  it  is  no  pleasant  thought,  as  one 
lies  in  his  state-room,  far  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  Steamer,  to  fiuusy 
that,  through  darkness  and  fog,  his  vessel  may  be  steering  directly  on 
to  one  of  their  icy  walls,  and  any  moment  may  fill  his  ears  with  tbb 
crash  of  a  cx)lli8ion,  and  his  state-room  with  the  tumbling  billows  rf^ 
the  sea. 

Thus  ruminating  while  awake,  and  dreaming  o\it  the  reality  in 
sleep,  the  night  wore  along,  until  at  last  the  first  ray  of  morning 
streamed  through  the  little  bulPs-eye  window  that  lighted  our  states 
room,  and  assured  us  that  the  mantle  of  night  was  now  lifted  fhim 
the  sea.  At  seven  o'clock,  the  Steward's  bell  sounded  along  thi» 
passages,  and  having  done  what  we  could  in  the  way  of  a  wai^  we 
climbed  up  to  the  promenade  deck.  The  fog  was  still  very  dense, 
and  the  officers  Vere,  by  reason  of  it,  engaged  .in  taking  soundings^ 
thus  endeavoring  to  fia  our  locality.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  ' 
done,  so  far  as  I  observed,  was  as  follows :  To  the  end  of  a  stout  line 
was  attached  a  conical  piece  of  lead,  surmounted  by  a  small  but  some- 
what complicated  arrangement  of  brass  maclunery,  in  which  revolved 
a  wheel  resembling  the  screw-paddle  of  a  Western  propeller,  and  an 
orifice  at  the  base  of  the  lead  was  filled  with  soft  lard.  One  of  tW 
subordinate  officers,  taking  hiis  place  in  a  boat  suspended  outside  tbl 
larboard  bulwarks,  cast  off  tlds  lead  into  the  sea.    The  vessel's  bead^ 
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way  was  checked,  the  lead  touched  the  Ocean's  bed  (in  this  instance^ 
at  a  depth  of  400  feet)  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  hauled  upon  the  deck. 
Imbedded  in  the  lard  at  its  base  were  various  fragments  of  shells,  by 
which  the  Captain,  afler  a  minute  examination,  seemed  to  comprehend 
where  he  was  floating.  As  the  old  sailor  was  stowing  away  die  lead, 
1  picked  out  one  or  more  pieces  of  these  shells,  brought  up  so  sud- 
denly from  the  pathway  of  some  Mermaid  village  below  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  hid  them  away  in  my  pocket-book.  They  were  very  soft 
and  limy,  apparently  muscle-shells,  of  a  light  yellow  and  white  color, 
and  disposed  to  crumble  away  between  the  fingers  on  very  slight 
pressure. 

Walking  afler  breakfast  along  the  main  deck  a  little  forward  of  mid- 
ships,  near  the  Butchers  room,  I  espied  a  very  handsome  Durham  cow 
who  stood  in  a  little  band-box  of  a  stable  with  her  head  thrust  out  of  the 
window  and  looking  quite  disposed  to  babble  of  green  fields.  She  sufier-. 
ed  the  passengers  to  scratch  her  sable  face  or  rub  her  crumpled  horn,  an^  - 
seemed  pleased  with  the  attention.  A  short  trough  filled  with  braif 
was  before  her,  abundance  of  hay  beneath  her  feet,  and  a  neat  little  rick 
of  it  over  her  head.  A  soil  carpet  cushioned  the  sides  and  ends  of  her 
stable  or  state-room,  so  aa  to  protect  her  from  bruises  in  rough  weath- 
er, and  all  proper  precautions  were  made  use  of  to  ensure  her  such  rea- 
sonable share  of  comfort  as  a  four  footed  beast  is  fairly  entitled  to 
whfcn  out  at  sea,  and  required  to  supply  250  passengers  with  milk  and 
cream !  This  she  does  right  well,  poui*ing  these  unmistakeable  fluids- 
every  morning  into  our  coffee,  and  yielding  acoording  to  the  Butcher's 
account  upwards  of  fourteen  quarts  a  day.  Right  respectful  are  we 
therefore  to  old  Sukey,  and  thoughs  he  has  already  made  five  voyages,- 
or  ten  trips  across  the  Atlantic,  she  has  the  good  wishes  of  all  the  pas- 
sengers and  their  invocations  if  not  their  prayers,  that  she  may  live 
long  enough  to  make  a  score  or  two  more  of  trips,  and  never  run  dry. 
Of  this  latter  calamity,  however  there  is  not  much  fear,  especially  if 
the  weather  chances  to  be  rough,  as  we  had  abundant  opportunity  to  , 
observe  before  we  had  been  out  many  days.  Poor  old  Sukey  !  if  her 
milk  was  not  a  little  salty  during  three  or  four  days  of  her  voyage,  it 
was  not  because  she  was  put  upon  any  short  allowance  of  salt  water,, 
or  permitted  the  range  of  green  pastures.  But  she  bore  her  trials 
meekly,  and  with  as  much  equanimity  as  if  she  had  been  a  legitimate 
descendant  of  that  Royal  bull  who  once  in  the  olden  time  so  gallantly 
bore  the  fair  Europa  through  the  sea,  safely  landing  her  upon  the 
shores  of  Crete,  and  afterwards  baptizing  a  large  portion  of  the  Conti- 
nent with  her  name. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  heard  the  boatswain'^  ^\a.^>^<^^ 


wd  verj  pleasant  are  the  twitterliig  notes  it  perpetual];  emits.  H 
fint  trilled  out  below  me  from  the  main  dc«k,  and  my  eye  aeastiiud 
through  its  various  passages,  in  the  expectation  of  discovering  somfci 
pet  mocking  bird  first  venturing  on  his  morning  song,  for  so  it  sound) 
at  first;  afterwards  growing  softer  and  sweeter  like  the  strains  of ; 
little  bird  of  modest  plumage  who  whs  wont  to  sing  out  of  the  mapli 
shade  near  my  window  at  home.  1  cannot  otherwise  describe  its 
pie  carolling  call,  so  chaste  and  pure  is  it  to  the  ear.  Indeed  tbers' 
was  almost  a  fascination  about  it,  so  much  so,  that  I  could  not  refrwa 
from  asking  the  boatswain  for  a  peep  at  this  gentle  flute,  which  s^ds 
the  clambering  sailors  in  all  directions  over  the  decks,  amid  the  Buls, 
and  espedally  to  grog,  which  latter  call,  it  seems,  the j  acquire  more 
readily  than  any  other.  The  pipe  itself  is  a  delicate  silver  tube  with 
»  slight  curve  in  it,  the  diameter  not  larger  than  that  of  a  goose  quill, 
and  is  laid  upon  a  silver  flange  shaped  like  the  runner  of  a  boy's  sled. 
This  tube  terminates  in  a  little  silver  barrel  placed  at  right  angles  to!' 
it,  on  either  end  of  which  was  stamped  an  anchor.  The  jolly  owner 
it  exiubited  the  instrument  with  some  pride,  stating  that  it  was  of  tin 
same  sort  used  in  the  British  navy,  and  was  presented  to  him  manj 
years  ^o  by  his  Commander  while  he  was  in  the  service.  To  him  it 
doubtless  was  as  valuable  as  a  decoration  of  the  garter,  or  a  ribbon 
from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  But  the  cheer  of  his  piping  cry 
teemed  ever  in  our  ears;  it  shed  its  shower  of  song  through  everj 
hour  of  the  day,  and  its  piercing  call  penetrated  and  seemed  to  streak 
with  silver  threads  of  music  the  blackest  blasts  of  the  night.  When 
the  voice  of  man  was  hushed  by  the  tempest,  its  shrill  summons  wm 
heard  in  the  shrouds,  or  far  down  in  the  forecastle,  and  its  subjects  rao 
with  alacrity  to  do  its  bidding.  Like  "  the  still  small  voice"  of  con- 
science when  man  buffets  with  temptation,  its  protest  strikes  through 
all  exterior  circumstance  and  writes  its  demand  upon  the  very  fluh 
of  the  heart — so  that  there  is  no  escape  from  its  appeal. 

The  striking  of  the  l>ells  at  regular  intervals  was  another  incident  of 
Steamer  life,  inviting  investigation,  and  induced  a  search  after  the  prin- 
tiple  or  plan  on  which  the  watehes  of  the  crew  were  regulated.  At 
■ea,  as  our  friend  the  boatswain  informed  us,  the  day  is  divided  into  ux 
watches  of  four  hours  each.  One  half  of  the  crew  are  on  deck  through 
each  watch,  and  the  rest  of  the  time,  they  have  to  themselves,  except 
when  extra  labor  or  heavy  weather  pipes  all  hands  to  duty.  The  day  of 
the  sailor,  unlike  that  of  the  landsman,  begins  at  noon,  or  as  they  style 
it  in  their  paralance  at  "  eight  bells."  At  each  half  hour  after  that,  tht 
bell  is  struck  by  the  man  at  the  wheel  in  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and'! 
responded  to  by  the  lookout  on  the  bell  forward ;   at  the  cloae  of  that 
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first  half  hour,  one  blow  is  giv^  two  for  the  second,  three  for  fim 
third,  and  so  on  until  eight  bells  are  struck  when  the  watch  is  <*hftng^^ 
and  the  striking  begins  de  novo.  It  sounded  pleasantly  to  hear  the  time 
spoken  of  as  *'  four  bells"  or  "  six  bells,"  and  made  us  realize  we  wele 
already  amid  the  classics  of  the  sailors,  and  would  soon  perhaps  be 
able  to  converse  with  them  in  their  own  peculiar  dialect  And  as  the 
hours  were  tolled  off  through  the  rough  and  weary  night,  one  was  re> 
minded  of  those  lines  of  Tennyson  as  he  mournfully  sings  in  memory 
of  his  ship-wrecked  friend, 

**  I  hMur  the  noia*  mboat  thy  keel, 
I  hear  the  bell  itnick  in  the  nighl ; 
I  see  the  cabin  window  bright 
I  see  the  lailor  mt  the  wheel** — 

Apropos  of  sailor  parlance,  I  cannot  but  notice  how  perfectly  ooQ- 
versant  all  our  English  travelers  on  board  appear  to  be  with  every 
thing  pertaining  to  a  ship  and  to  navigation  generally.  Reared  as  they 
are  on  an  Island  which  communicates  with  all  the  world  and  only  by 
boat,  they  seem  by  intuition  to  become  sailors  and  like  the>  old  Pheni- 
cians  in  the  Mediteranean,  to  command  all  seas  and  control  all  harbors. 
If  the  Commerce  of  a  country  mainly  depends  upon  its  geographical 
position  in  reference  to  other  Nations,  its  means  of  internal  and  exter- 
nal communication,  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  sound 
character  of  its  laws,  then  does  England  possesses  in  an  eminent 
dfegree  the  chief  requisites  to  a  mighty  commerce.  .  The  British 
people  love,  the  sea  and  seem  almost  bom  with  web  feet,  so  readUy 
do  they,  i^m  to  its  waters.  Even  their  Queen  prides  herself  on 
her  jailor  traits,  and  manages  to  spend  out  of  the  public  purse  every 
year  in  her  own  pleasure  yachts  about  £100,000 — which  the  poor  peo- 
ple are  compelled  to  liquidate  in  addition  to  the  £389,000  allowed  her 
by  the  Government  as  an  annual  income.  But  the  popular  notion 
among  her  sons  seems  to  be  that  the  sea  is  especially  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  Britian,  as  one  of  her  lyric  poets  has  nobly  sung  to, 

"  The  mariners  of  England 
That  guard  our  natire  seaa 

Whose  flag  has  brared  a  thousand  years  '  • 

The  battle  and  the  breese — 

Britannia  needs  no  bolwarks 

No  towers  along  the  steep ; 
Her  march  is  on  the  monntain  ware 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep— 
With  thunders  from  her  natire  oah« 

She  quells  the  floods  below, 
•  As  they  roar  on  the  shore 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 
When  the  battle  ragee  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stonqy  wiadi  de  btow." 
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Yet  great  and  potent  as  is  this  people  upon  the  deep,  there  exists  9pr 
other  people,  sprung  from  their  owm  loins,  amid  Western  seas,  .wbyse 
flags  are  fiust  rivaling  her  own  for  multitude,  and  whose  humble  gaum 
have  already  caused  the  proud  pennant  of  Britain  to  tnul  upoxi  the 
wave.  Great  and  happj  land  of  the  West !  How  full  of  pride  are.ikll 
her  sons  in  the  remembrance  of  her  virtue  .and  her  power.  T^f 
though  they  stand  beneath  a  thousand  foreign'  flags  outspread  at  once 
over  their  heads,  yet  will  '^  the  stars  and  stripes^  though  absent  from 
the  cloud  of  banners,  still  be  p)*esent  to  the  eye,  and  for  beauty  and 
spirit^tirring  thought  outshine  them  all. 

W whose  taste  for  machinery  and  navigation  generally,  keeps 

him  on  a  continual  tour  of  investigation,  reported  to  us  that  passengers 
were  permitted  to  go  below  and  examine  the  machinery,  and  invited 
us  to  accompany  him  thither.  1  was  glad  to  go,  having  already,  looked 
•ftr  down  into  those  vasty  depths  where  the  engine  works  willi  iron 
arms,  and  where  in  a  still  lower  deep,  tnoved  black  faced,  brawny  men, 
among  flaming  fires  raging  at  our  vessels  heart.  As  I  sat  reading  this 
morning  ^n  that  part  of  the  deck  which  covers  the  engine,  a  sooty  fig- 
ure suddenly  emerged  from  a  round  hole  at  my  feet,  through  whidi 
the  stores  of  coal  were  tumbled  to  the  fires  below.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  blue  cotton  shirt,  and  from  his  face,  all  soot  and  smoke,  fell  great 
drops  of  sweat.  Indeed  he  looked  as  one  who  had  just  escaped  from 
the  torments  of  Tartarus,  and  was  now  eagerly  inhaling  the  pure  air  ef 
earthly  regions.  From  his  sooty  button  hole  hung  a  delicate  half- 
blown  rose  bud,  pinned  there  with  a  blessing  perhaps  by  the  gentle 
hand  of  a  daughter  at  the  moment  of  farewell,  and  before  his  superior 
ofiicer  had  ordered  him  to  the  shades  below.  Or  if  this  son  of  Vul-. 
can  had  planted  it  there  with  his  own  hand,  it  revealed  in  that  coal- 
marked  brother  of  those  who  walked  the  deck  above  his  head,  as 
delicate  an  appreciation  and  perhaps  as  cultivated  a  taste  for  Nature  as 
diaracterized  any  of  our  cushioned  cabin  passengers.  Yes,  that  flower 
amid  the  coal  dust  of  that  sweat-stained  bosom  was  more  worthy  of  admi- 
ration, than  any  of  the  brilliant  nosegays  that  yesterday  were  twirled 
about  the  promenade  deck  by  our  lady  passengers ;  forben  eath  that 
blackened  soil  there  lay  imbedded  the  seeds  of  a  thousand  virtues  whidi 
doubtless  cheered  and  blessed  a  family  of  loved  ones  ia  some  vine-clad 
cottage  home,  or  at  least  diffused  bright  rays  of  cordial  feeling,  in  the 

dark  hold  below.    And  so  we  went  down  amid  the  machinery,  and  be- 
held there  two  powerful  engines  hard  at  work  in  their  revolutions,  illus- 
trating by  their  steady  action  and  their  well-directed  force,  both  the  tri- ' 
umph  of  man's  genius,  and  the  wealth  of  his  resources.    Among  th^ 
sliding  bars  and  revolving  shafts,  quietly  moved  the  Engineer  and  his 
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assistants,  occupying  positions  in  wHch  the  inexperienced  ey^  i^^ould 
award  certain  destruction,,  but  in  all  which  they  seemed  as  undisturbed 
and  as  much  at  ease,  as  are  our  friends  who  move  around  their  parlors  at 
home.  I  will  not  here  venture  on  any  descriptions  of  these  splendid 
engines,  their  dimensktits; 'Capacity;  co^;'maker,'''£c.,  ks  these  are  sta- 
tistics long  since  made  fiuniliar  to  the  readers  of  this  work,  and  conse- 
quently would  but  prove  a  repetition  of  former  reading. 

Light  iron  gaUeries  were  thrown  over  and  around  the  machinery, 
from  wiiich  we  could  observe  the  different  parts  in  their  various  work- 
ings, and  each  one  of  them,no  matter  how  ponderons,  moved  in  the  action 
appointed  for  it,  with  all  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  fair  lady's  hand  when 
wafling  adieu  to  her  lover.  Beneath  us,  far,  far  down  and  apparently 
some  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the  main  deck,  the  poor  firemen  (one  of 
i^hom  has  already  been  noticed),  "  lived,  and  moved  and  had  llieir 
being."  From  our  position  we  were  enabled  to  look  directly  dq\ifn 
upon  and  watch  them  in  their  labors — flinging  open  the  doors  of  Aeir 
massive  oven-like  furnaces,  stirring  up  fires  that  seemed  already  fiercse 
enough  to  consume  us  all,  and  pouring  into  their  flames  a  never  ceasing 
quantity  of  coal. 

Poor  fellows !  how  1  pitied  them  in  their  blazing  toil,  fancy  suggesting 
that  in  these  terrible  labors  they  must  be  working  out  a  punishment  fbr 
some  grievous  sin  against  their  neighbor,  or  the  laws  of  the  land.  Yet 
when  they  ascended  to  deck  for  their  grog  or  dinner,  no  sorrow  show- 
ed itself  on  their  brows,  nor  any  evidence  of  care  at  their  hearts.  They 
wiped  the  inky  sweat  from  their  foreheads,  and  walked  forward  as  men 
contented  with  their  lot,  not  caring  even  to  regard  the  jeers  of  the 
cook's  Celtic  scullion,  who  as  he  staggered  past  with  his  basket  of  titti- 
peeled  potatoes,  bid  "  the  dirty  nagers  get  out  of  his  wayP 
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The  meal  bei^an,  and  with  it,  a  pulling  and  pushing  among  the 
jounger  children,  while  the  mistress,  who  ooeupied  the  head  of  flie 
table,  busied  herself  in  doing  its  honors,  and  scolding  the  oiuldrQiL 
The  scene  was  much  after  this  manner,  her  tones  being  more  Uke  tihe 
notes  of  a  steam  whistle,  than  that  of  a  human  voice :  ^^  You !  Chiia- 
topher  Columbus,  remain  quiet,  you  shall  have  your  supper  when  I  get 
ready  to  give  it  to  you,'' — ^then,  in  quite  a  subdued  strain,  with  the 
blandest  smile,  she  would  say  to  me — ^  do  you  take  sugar  in  your 
tea  f  Then  might  be  heard  the  stifled  sobbing  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, followed  by  a  scufHe  between  him  and  Americus  Vespuoius  who 
stood  by  his  side,  undertaking  to  appropriate  the  honors  of  prior  dis- 
covery to  a  bit  of  meat  that  had  been  dropped  on  the  floor.  In  shrill 
notes  next  came  the  command,  "  Hellen  Mar,  bring  me  the  tea  pot 
from  the  fire !"  Mami !  let  Queen  Charlotte  go.'*  *'  1  am  holding  ^ 
Joe  Lane,"  was  the  reply  from  Hellen  Mar. 

William  Andrew  Jackson,  you  go  and  bring  me  the  tea  pot,  and  let 
Queen  Charlotte  remain  where  she  is. 

By  this  time  I^wis  Cass  had  pushed  Martin  Van  Buren  over  a  chair^ 
and  a  great  rumpus  was  produced  in  the  wigwam.  Van  Buren  made 
but  little  noise,  but  in  moody  silence  meditated  revenge,  with  a  cun- 
ning lear  lurking  in  the  eye ;  while  Tom  Corwin  was  crying  most  lus- 
tily— the  chair  having  fallen  on  his  toes.  This  was  a  little  too  much 
for  the  equinimity  of  "jwi/>,"  who,  good  easy  soul,  was  rarely  ever 
moved  from  his  profound  <]uiet,  and  doubtless,  would  have  allowed 
thig  matter  to  pass  uimoticed,  had  not  Lewis  in  his  hurry  to  avoid  a 
well  directed  blow  at  his  head,  from  the  hand  of  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  establishment,  come  in  contact  with  the  chair  of  his  worthy  sire, 
which  poised  on  one  leg,  as  he  discussed  a  plate  of  venison  hash,  tend- 
ing to  bring  him  prostrate  on  the  floor.  His  ire  was  aroused.  A 
blow  on  the  occiput  of  Lewis  had  a  striking  effect — ^and  utter  prostra- 
tion ensued,  whereupon  for  a  short  period,  quiet  prevailed.  "  That  is 
a  surly  urchin,"  said  the  &ther,  casting  a  glance  at  Martin — ^^  hush,** 
squalled  out  the  mother, ''  I'll  not  have  one  of  my  boys  abused  by  its 
dad  ;  and  that  before  a  stranger,  too."  It  was  evident  that  Pater /'a- 
milioi,  liked  not  the  interruption  from  the  matron,  at  the  head  of  tlM 
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teble,  and  for  onoe  in  his  life  was  indined  to  Mtert  the  prerogstiTe  of 
hii  position — and  with  great  stress  finished  the  sentence,  saying,  *hb 
was  reyengeful  and  of  great  cunning,  that  he  was  properly  named,  as 
indeed  were  all  his  children."  While  this  remark  was  being  made^ 
the  matron,  I  noticed,  observed  me  rery  closely — and  finding  that  I 
was  observing  the  scene  very  attentively,  concluded'to  retreat  firom  the 
high-toned  position  she  had  assumed,  remarking  that  she  **  believed  that 
to  be  so,  that  all  the  children  were  properly  named,"  addressing  her- 
self to  me,  she  said  that  it  was  not  her  habit  to  name  a  child  till  it  had 
attained  sufficieut  age  to  exhibit  its  traits  of  character,  and  then  to  give 
the  name  of  some  person  of  whom  she  had  knowledge,  whose  leading 
traits  of  character  were  the  same  as  those  exhibited  by  the  child.  She 
was  not  very  much  versed  in  such  matters — not  thoroughly  read  in  the 
characters  of  those  who  have  cut  a  figure  in  the  world,  yet  she  believed 
she  had  observed  the  world  enough  to  know  that  all  her  children  were 
properly  named  on  the  plan  suggested.  Just  then,  John  the  Baptist^ 
a  little  white  headed  fellow  of  five  years,  exhibited  his  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, undertaking  to  put  the  cat  in  the  fire,  by  putting  her  across 
the  pumheons  by  means  of  the  extended  appendage  of  the  spinal  col- 
umn. 

This  process  being  somewhat  against  the  powerfiil  disposition  of  this 
specimen  of  the  feline  race — resistance  ensued — ^B|id  a  bit  of  an  uproar 
was  created,  only  to  be  appeased  by  a  box  on  the  head  by  Herod,  who 
standing  near  by,  administered  the  same,  with  a  will,  at  the  command 
of  the  mother.  This  disturbance  being  thus  summarily  quelled — sup- 
per was  permitted  to  proceed  quietly  for  some  time — when  I  remark- 
ed to  the  personage  at  the  head  of  the  table,  "  Are  all  these  children, 
yours,  madam  1  They  seem  to  have  a  strong  family  resemblance,  yet 
you  appear  too  young  to  be  mother  of  so  many."  "  Yes  sir,  they  are 
all  mine,"  was  the  reply,  "we  were  married  young."  Ah  !  I  remarked, 
that  accounts  for  it.  I  should  judge  from  some  of  the  names,  I  hear, 
that  you  were  democrats,  addressing  my  self  more  particularly  to  Neely 
who  by  this  time  had  settled  into  his  usually  quiet  mood,  and  was 
then  doing  ample  justice  to  the  viands  before  him ;  but  before  he  had 
time  to  reply — an  answer  to  my  question  came  from  the  head  of  the 
table ;  "  Yes,  to  be  sure,  he  is  a  democrat,  if  he  had  not  been,  he 
could  not  have  got  me — ^my  pap  would  never  give  none  of  his  girls  to 
a  whig,  1  assure  you.  The  whole  of  our  femily,  are  democrats.  Bat 
I  had  a  cousin,  who  married  a  whig  girl,  but  he  turned  her  to  a  demo- 
crat in  less  than  a  week  afber."  ''Ah !"  I  again  remarked — ^you  hare 
one,  I  notice,  by  name  of  Joe  Lane.  Is  he  named  after  €ren«  Lane  of 
Indiana  1    ^  Yes,  indeed  he  is,"  announced  the  lady  of  the  house.  ''  He 
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is  just  Joe  Tjano,  and  I  expect  he  will  be  as  great  a  man  some  daj — 
look  at  his  eye,  sir,  did  you  ever  see  just  sucih  an  eye  la  the 'head  dPa 
child,  sir."  No,  madam,  I  do  not  think  T  ever  did ;  and  judging-  from 
his  eye  and  the  name  he  bears,  1  have  no  doubt,  he  irill  be  made  gov- 
ernor of  Kamtschatka  when  that  country  shall  be  brought  under  -tfie 
jurisdiction  of  our  Republic.  '^  Do  you  really  think  so'?"  she  qnt^y 
replied — then  pausing  a  moment,  added,  "  why  not,  as  well  as  Jbe 
Lane  be  governor  of  Oregon !  Who  would  'a  thought  it,  wben  he  uslBd 
tx>  make  com,  on  the  Ohio  bottom,  and  toat  it  to  Orleans,  and  chop 
cord  wood  for  the  steamboats  on  the  river." 

Here  we  were  all  startled  from  the  repose  wc  had  a  few  moments 
enjoyed,  by  the  act  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  had  been  ambitious  Aa 
obtain  something,  he  knew  not  what,  through  an  unexplored  passage, 
between  the  logs  of  the  cabin  a  short  distance  above  his  reach,  and  in 
his  efforts,  had  upset  the  pail  of  water  wiiich  stood  on  a  high  shd^  and 
thrown  its  contents  over  himself,  when  he — ^the  chair  on  which  he  hid 
dimbed,  and  the  pail,  came  tumbling  down  with  a  rush  and  a  raar 
over  the  rough  puncheons  of  which  the  floor  was  composed.  A  tor- 
moil  ensued,  in  which  was  exhibited  the  peculiar  tactics  of  fkmily  gov 
emment,  such  as  might  be  imagined  from  what  you  have  already  seen, 
during  which  I  took  occasion  to  retreat  from  the  table,  which  was  taken 
as  a  signal  for  an  onslaught,  upon  what  remained,  by  the  corps  die  re- 
serve, who  rushed  forward  in  double  quick  time,  vrithout  hesitation  or 
delay — each  one  evidently  supposing  that  victory  would  depend  on 
individual  effort.  I  made  good  my  escape  through  the  ba<^  door, 
where  I  found  my  horses  nibbling  the  provender  which  had  been  placed 
before  them. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  conversation  in  which  1  gained  much  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Neely,  was  an  Indianian,  not  far  from  the  Ohio  river,  but  hid» 
resided  in  Texas  five  years ;  during  which  time  he  had  made  sevenl 
changes  of  location,  and  yet  he  was  not  fully  satisfied.  He  was  like 
thousands  of  others  of  his  class,  who  are  ever  hearing  of  a  more  beiiu- 
tifiil  country  just  beyond  them ;  a  place  where  all  that  was  desirable 
for  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  man,  came,  spontaneous  from  ibe 
earth ;  where  water  was  the  pvrest  and  coolest,  flowing  in  brightest 
crystals  from  the  side  of  romantic  mountains,  and  running  in  fiructafyiBg 
streams  along  the  plains ; — ^where  fruits  of  endless  variety,  and,  of  great 
lusciousness  and  flavor  ripened  the  whole  twelve  months,  and  at  all  sea- 
sons, in  mellow  pendants  hang  invitingly,  asking  to  be  gathered ;  where 
flowers  of  profuse  abundance,  rich  in  delicacy  of  tint  and  hue,  bloomed 
and  flourished  on  every  shrub-r-and  where  cattle— deek  and  fine,  fitt- 
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tened  on  the  ever-green  grass,  without  care  or  attention  from  any  one ; 
irfaere  game  of  all  varieties,  was  inexhanstabl  j  abundant ;  wMle  4ie 
earth  was  luxuriantly  productive  to  all  who  chose  to  cuiliyAte  its  vb- 
dulating  bosom — ^with  atmosphere  so  pure,  that  man  nor  beast  cotAd 
die,  except  by  accident  or  design — and  where  liie  dead  required  not  to 
be  embalmed,  to  be  preserved  from  decay. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  many  stories  which  fill  the  ear  of  the 
emigrant  to  a  new  country,  in  which  he  puts  more  or  less  faith,  Md 
at  much  cost,  of  time  and  money,  moves  from  place  to  place— vairiy 
seeking  the  el  dorado,  till  exhausted  in  mind  and  means.  Meeting 
with  fresh  disappointments  at  every  change,  wearied  and  broken,  he 
sinks  beneath  the  clods,  of  the  last  place  of  his  disappointed  hopes — to 
have  the  same  course  of  life  pursued  by  his  descendants,  who  follow 
with  the  same  pertinacity  the  phantom  of  the  land  of  gold,  or  will  o' 
the  whisp,  the  same  as  if  the  story  had  for  the  first,  been  told,  and  of 
which  his  sire  had  had  no  knowledge. 

Scarcely  had  he  been  long  enough  in  any  one  spot,  to  test  its  capa- 
bilities, or  wear  away  the  rough  edges  of  a  new  place,  before  all  must 
be  lefl,  to  seek  some  more  congenial  spot,  in  the  wilderness  beyond, 
leaving  for  those  who  follow,  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  early  priva 
tions  and  years  of  toil  and  exhaus.tion. 

Of  this  first  class  was  Neely.  He  had  been  on  the  frontier  all  his 
life,  and  I  presume  when  death  comes  to  put  an  end  to  his  wanderings, 
it  will  find  him  surrounded  by  the  great  blessings  of  an  ^^  ocean  of  ckil- 
dren^'*  in  great  bodily  fear  of  the  partner  of  his  toils,  his  joys  and  his 
sorrows,  on  the  very  confines  of  civilization,  far  beyond  the  sight  of 
the  smoke  from  a  neighbor's  hearth,  and  the  sound  of  the  bark  of  a 
neighbor's  watch  dog. 

A  year  and  a  half  in  his  present  location  had  been  quite  long  enough, 
to  convince  him,  that  he  had  not  yet  found  the  most  desirable  place  on 
earth — or  what  his  fancy  had  painted  from  what  he  heard. 

That  he  cannot  live  here  without  work — neither  can  he  grow  rich 
any  more  rapidly  than  at  the  place  he  last  left,  and  although  he  has  a 
house,  that  may  be  considered  comfortable,  with  land  enough  "opened," 
to  afford,  with  proper  cultivation,  the  ordinary  supplies  for  his  family, 
with  a  range  for  cattle  and  swine,  unsurpasse4  in  the  land ;  yet,  he  mmt 
leave  it  to  go  to  some  more  desirable  place  !  somewhere,  in  the  west, 
where !  he  has  no  definite  knowledge. 

And  so  much  inclined  to  move  is  he,  that  1  believe  1  could  hare 
bought  his  property  at  half  its  real  value,  had  1  be^n  disposed  to  drive 
such  a  bargain. 

The  night  was  passed  on  one  of  the  pole  beadsteads  I  have  elsewliere 
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defloribed,  but  without  the  adventure  of  ftlling  throu|^  Thabrnk- 
A«t  was  partaken  of  with  much  more  quiet  than  the  meal  at  eTening, 
k  was  at  an  early  hour,  when  eaten — ^the  room  was  ^lit  up"  by  a 
candle  standing  in  a  black  bottle  on  the  table.  It  was  so  early  dst 
die  forces  from  whom  I  suffered  so  much  annoyance  the  nigbt  befan^ 
were  quiet  in  their  slumbers  and  morning  dreams.  May  they  ever  be 
happy,  is  my  wish.  I  trust  that  some  day  Sir  John  will  find  the  pas- 
aage  sought  without  the  adventure  of  a  second  deluge,  and  that  in  due 
time,  Joe  I^ane  may  become  a  governor,  and  that  Queen  CSiarlotts 
may  not  be  disappointed,  but  that  the  course  of  true  love  may  ever 
fim  smooth,  and  that  Herod  will  see  the  error  of  his  great  namesake 
and  profit  by  his  example. 

I  took  leave  of  Neely  and  his  "  better  half  with  many  good  wishes 
for  their  health  and  prosperity,  and  that  they  might  eventually  find 
that  happy  resting  place  they  had  so  long  be«i  Peeking — ^where  no 
care  would  come — and,  at  any  rate,  be  they  as  prosperous  aa  they 
might  be,  their  vocabulary  of  names  might  not  be  exhausted  thereby, 
but  as  many  blessings,  as  might,  by  a  bounteous  Providence,  be 
showered  upon  them — good  and  appropriate  names  might  be  fimnd 
for  them  all. 

1  drove  this  day  to  the  cabin  of  a  cattle  grower,  thirty  miles  distant 
It  was  at  this  ranch  I  wrote  you  by  the  light  of  a  burning  pine  knot^ 
already  described — ^a  very  different  plan  jfrom  Neely's.  The  proprietor 
was  a  cattle  raiser,  and  really  rich  in  his  line,  numbering  them  by 
hundreds.  He  had  been  there  twelve  years,  and  for  a  wonder,  was 
contented  with  his  sitiiaiion.  Tie  lives  roughly  amid  plenty.  He 
knew  not  the  use  of  a  candle,  for  he  usually  retired  to  his  simple 
couch  while  the  light  of  day  still  lingered.  And  in  the  morning  he 
made  use  of  a  pine  knot,  if  he  needed  any  artificial  light:, « -.He  had 
but  one  table  in  his  house,  for  he  knew  of  but  one  purpose  to  whidi 
such  an  article  could  be  applied,  and  that  was  tc^sj^i^eaa  Jiis  firngsl 
meal  upon  ;  as  for  chairs,  he  made  benches  and  stools  answer  the  pur- 
pose— ^they  were  more  simple  in  construction,  consequently  jqfpre 
readily  procured.  Yet  he  had  <\warm  house  (an  uncommon -occur- 
rence), with  good  stone  chimneys.  They  were  luxuries  he  could  fidly 
appreciate,  and  with  his  means  could  readily  command. 

He  suffered  no  trees  to  grow  near  his  dwelling,  for  they  had  the 
tendency  to  keep  off  the  cool  breezes  of  summer,  and  the  sun  in 
winter ;  besides,  they  were  productive  of  worms  and  caterpiUarSi  a 
variety  of  vermine  he  desired  to  keep  **  shut  of"  as  much  as  poamUa 
Then  again,  they  might  possibly  blow  down  and  injure  some  body,  or 
arane  property  in  the  fiill. 
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He  owned  several  slaves,  but  most  of  them  poor,  for  they  were  a 
sort  of  useless  appendage  to  the  ranch,  generally  being  indolenlk 
He  had  noUiing  for  them,  to  do,  save  during  the  ^  marking  and  brands 
ing  "  season,  and  to  ^'  make  "  a  little  com  to  feed  what  horses  he  used 
about  the  place.  His  pigs  ran  in  ^^  bottom  "  and  fitttened  on  the  maad 
of  pecans  and  sweet  aooms,  which,  in  his  estimation,  were  much  bettefi 
and  vastly  dieaper  than  com.  This  was  the  place  he  had  fixed  upoa 
when  he  first  came  to  th^  State,  and  he  was  still  content  and  satisfied 
therewith. 

He  lived  independently,  having  all  the  leisure  he  required.  '  When 
he  needed  meat  for  his  hous^old,  he  ordered  his  slaves  to  kill  a  beei| 
or  a  couple  of  porkers ;  or,  with  his  tmsty  rifle,  he  would  bring  to  hk 
table  the  noble  buck,  or  the  wild  turkey ;  and  when  he  wanted  money, 
he  sold  ten  or  a  dozen  head  of  steers  to  the  cattle  buyers,  who  cama 
to  his  door  to  purchase — by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  procure 
his  ^^  groceries,"  or  pay  his  bill  at  the  store  at  the  cross  roads,  tea 
miles  across  the  prairie.  Should  he  desire  honey,  a  word  to  his  setv> 
vaats  to  that  effect,  would  procure  it,  for  it  was  abundant  in  the  groTa 
not  &r  ofC  Really,  a  more  independent  personage  could  scarcely  be 
found.  His  wants  were  few,  and  to  supply  them  he  had  the  memm 
dirjectly  at  hand.  He  lived  without  care,  amid  ease  and  comfort; 
without  ambiUon  or  anxiety  for  distinction.  Surely,  the  prince  of  s 
petty  kingdom,  or  the  aotocrat  of  an  empire,  was  not  his  equal  Ui 
independence. 

The  road  to  the  town  of  Bonham  is  through  a  more  produeiiTa 
country  than  any  I  had  oome  over.  ^  Prairie  and  timber  land,  alteram 
ted,  of  fine  quality.  It  was  somewhat  past  sundown  when  I  ^  put  up  * 
at  the  only  hotel  in  ther  above  named  place. 

Can  there  be  a  more  cheerless,  or  really  revolting  sight,  than  wiwa 
you  are  expecting  something  nice,  say  a  cup  of  coffee — I  will  not  mqf 
Java — ^a  nice  l»t  of  broiled  ham,  or  steak,  with  white  bread  and  fresh 
butter,  and  may  be  a  boiled  egg  or  two,  spread  on  a  dean  white  fMk^ 
-with  all  the  table  furniture  of  a  comely  kind  and  arrangement,  %a 
hear  the  expected  sound  that  *^  dinner  is  ready,"  to  be  ushered  into  a 
low,  black,  dark,  dirty,  dingy  dining-room,  with  but  two  or  three  woh 
dows,  and  the  glass  in  them  half  broken,  rags  and  spider-wehi 
occupying  the  places  of  absent  glass — a  dirty  table  mnning  the  length 
of  the  room,  filled  from  end  to  end- with  dirty  dishes  and  tlie  remaioi 
of  a  dinner  just  partaken,  with  remnants  of  turkey,  pig,  and  beef 
staring  you  in  the  fiice,  and  apparently  utttering  painful  cries  of  com* 
plaint  at  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated,  beim 
garnished  with,  dirty  tumblers,  and  greasy  pitchers,  half  filled  wilh 
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water  and  butter-milk,  and  finding  midway  cm  this  table  a  plafea 
somewhat  cleaner  than  the  rest — set  for  your  aooommodaldon — ^with 
all  these  dishes,  where  forty  persons  had  been  carving  and  xnumUiiig, 
for  the  past  hour,  and  from  which  you  are  expected  to  help  yourself 
and  make  a  dinner  ?  Ah !  mcthinks  you  would  need  the  stomaofa  of 
an  ostrich,  and  the  appetite  of  a  Cassoway  to  take  a  meal  under  suob 
oircumstances.  But  such  was  my  situation — a  dinner  reception  at  the 
Bonham  hotel. 

As  yo\i  may  imagine,  1  made  a  light  meal ;  and  could  have  wished 
myself  back  at  the  ranch  of  the  night  before,  where  they  had  kindly 
sweetened  my  coffee  with  honey.  Although  1  stopped  in  this  plaee- 
sometime,  I  suffered  no  further  inconveniences,  as. a  kind  friend  came 
to  my  relief,  keeping  me  at  his  house  the  remainder  of  my  sojounu 

This  is  the  county  town  of  Fannin  county,  numbering  the  usual  me- 
chanics found  in  such  towns,  and  four  stores.     The  houses  are   ^  few 
and  scattering,"  and  as  is  coiimion  in  places  where  '^  board  timber^  is 
scarce,  but  few  have  fences  or  any  kind  of  enclosures  about  them.  lUi 
gives  it  a  very  barren  and  ragged  appearance,  and  quite  uninyiting  to  ■ 
a  stranger.     A  brick  court  house  graces  the  public  square^  arc^rad- 
which  the  principal  part  of  the  town  is  built    But  a-  more  perfect  ab-" 
ortion  by  way  of  a  public  building  it  would  be  difficult  to   find  aajf 
where.     I  was  glad  to  got  away  from  the  town,  for  that  roof! !    really 
•*  spooked  "  me ;  and  even  now  haunts  my  memory.     If  the  architect 
of  that  building  be  living,  as  a  penance  for  this  sin  of  commis^oni  he 
should  be  compelled  to  look  at  it,  three  days,  each  week,  till  l\e  would  ■ 
consent  to  alter  it,  and  if  he  be  dead,  well,  I  will  not  say,  what  anoulid.- 
be  done,  but  I  will  express  the  opinion  that  he  cannot  rest  eaefy  in  kiv- 
grave. 

The  persons,  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  this  building,  on  the  pvt 
of  the  county,  must  have  been  blind,  and  the  citizens  of  the  place,  mustl 
be  more  stupid  than  is  the  common  lot  of  mortals,  if  they :  sufier  the 
thing  to  long  remain  as  it  now  is. 

This  has  been  a  good  point  to  sell  goods,  and  a  very  8Uoos8sfulbuii«  < 
ness  has  been  done  by  a  few  persons,  early  engaged  in  it     The  tnidfr 
extended  for  many  miles — ^but  as  the  country  has  filled  up,  a  -tempefr 
tion  has  sprung  up,  so  that  at  the  present,  the  trade  is  much  dividedi 
and  profits  of  course  much  lessened.  • 

As  to  health,  many  are  the  notions  entertained  ooncemingit.     It  i#  - 
0(Hitended  that  the  inmiense  bottom  lands  overflowed,  by  the  Jffio  d*' 
Arc,  a  considerable  stream  which  runs  within  a  mile  and  ahal^  fiUt  ^ 
th#  air  with  a  miasma  that  is  exceedingly  deleteriontf ;  .while  '■  on  th*':: 
other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  town  is  sufficiently  &r  fh>m  the  ^  hot- 
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tom'^  to  be  beyond  its  influence.  But  a&  near  as  I  learn,  from  soiaer 
oauM^— either  the  proximity  to  the  Bio  d'  Arc,  or  rich  veg^bl^  im 
posit  of  all  the  lands  at)out,  when  stirred  up  by  the.plow^ — produoeo 
much  sickness. 

From  the  very  gentlemanly  attention,  received  from  several  persons  t 
here  and  the  very  kind  and  urbane  manner  of  -  Mr.  Alexander  and 
family  towards  me,. my- stay  was, made  pleasant  and  agreeable.  I  left 
with  emotions  of  a  girateful  character,  hoping  that  I  may  have  the  pleasr* 
ure  of  again  paying  them  a  visit. 

My  way  from  Bonham  to  a  small  hamlet  called  Ann  Eliza,  was  over 
a  beautiful  prairie  country,  with  frequent  streams  on  the  way,  or  m^c^e 
properly  spioaking,  places  where-there  have  been  streams ;  it  is  now  bo 
dry  throuji^  the  country,  that  most  of  the  water  courses  are  dried  up, 
eaoh  of  which  is  skirted  with,  a  growth  of  timber  of  greater  or  less  ex* 
tent,  funushing,  as  the  settlers  say,  enough  for  all.  practical  purposes* 

AlthougjI/i  it  was  the  last  of  November,  the  day  was  quite  wanshr- 
aa  overcoat  of  iwy  description  was  .unnecessary,  and  I  drove  over  the 
smooth  xoad  as  pleasantly  as  I  could  have  dope  in  the  mcmth  of  Juacu, . 
There  had  been  frost  enough  to  turn  the  leaf  of  the  oak,  to  wintry  v 
brown,  and  to  carpet  the  earth  with  that  same  sober  hue.  Yet  where 
the  fire  had  made  a  sweep  through  the  prairie,  the  young  grass  was 
shooting  forth,  presenting  a  beautiful  contrast. 

The  white  rock,  of  which  I  have  made  mention,  crops  out  in  various 
places,  affording  many  fine  opportunities  to  procure,  with  little  labor, 
this  most  excellent  building  material.  It  is  quarried  with  great  care, 
being  in  strata  of  various  thicknesses,  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches. 
At  the  very  surface,  blocks  of  any  required  size  can  be  readily  taken 
out.  It  is  so  sofl,  that  it  is  easily  cut  with  an  axe  or  sawed  into 
blocks;  but,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  some  time,  it 
becomes  hard,  so  as  to  resist  the  action  of  wind  and  rain. 

There  are  different  varieties  of  this  rock,  differing  in  quality — some 
of  which  will  endure  a  great  degree  of  heat :  others,  again,  which  will 
not  bear  heat  at  all,  but  crumble  at  a  low  temperature ;  while  others, 
again,  crumble  when  exposed  to  wet  or  cold  weather.  Much  use  is 
made  of  one  variety  in  building  chimnies ;  and  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
extensively  used  for  building,  when  the  country  becomes  older  and 
more  densely  settled.  Now,  there  are  but  few  persons  to  work  it 
and  put  it  into  walls — ^most  of  the  settlers  being  content  to  live  in 
huts  of  the  rudest  description^  caring  but  little  for  looks  or  comfort. 
All  is  in  a  new  state,  all  are  oh  an  equality,  or  nearly  so ;  but  by  and 
bye  this  state  ^  of  affidrs  will  change,  and  fine  stone  houses  wUl  be 
found  rearing  their  roofe  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 
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Tke  night  spent  at  Ann  EHiza  was  at  a  house  of  private  entertain- 
ment, kept  by  an  old,  grey-headed  man  of  more  than  sixty-fiye 
winters,  who  had  a  young  wife  with  a  small  child  in  her  arms.  Hie 
ftmily  was  large,  consisting  mostly  of  boys,  of  all  ages,  from  the  little 
fellow  who  waddles  by  the  knee  of  his  &ther  in  petticoats,  up  throu^ 
the  various  grades  of  jack-knife  and  marble  memory,  to  him  who  has 
tamed  up  the  stiff  shirt-collar  and,  for  the  first  time,  donned  the 
cravat,  which  he  has  tied  in  the  ^'  most  bewitching  bow-knot.**  Hie 
old  man  is  a  Kentuckian,  and  a  most  zealous  Baptist — not  of  the  old 
ironside  school,  as  he  says,  but  of  the  new,  liberal  order.  From  hia 
reports,  one  would  suppose  the  Baptists  had  taken  the  nation,  and  in 
a  short  time,  a  person  of  any  other  persuasion  would  witli  difficulty 
be  found.  But  the  Mormons,  he  says,  it  is  hard  to  beat — ^there  ia  no 
accounting  for  their  increase.  Sometimes  he  thinks  their  i^ligipn  is 
all  a  delusion,  yet,  if  it  was  so,  it  could  not  prosper  aa  much  aa  it 
really  does — ^for  surely  the  hand  of  the  Lord  appears  to  be  in  it. 

The  Methodists,  he  sud,  were  increasing  considerably ,-  and  would 
do  flo  for  some  little  time  to  come ;  but  their  race,  he  thonghti  wm 
nearly  run — ^when  the  whole  world,  except  the  Mormona,  would  ooma 
over  to  the  Baptist  fiuth. 


Inpim  uf  €xM. 
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The  Campo  Santo  or  cenieterj,  is  near  the  duomo.  This  is  the  natMK 
given  to  all  similar  places  of  interment  in  Italy.  It  was  founded  by. 
Archbishop  UbaldO'  1188-1120,  who,  retreating  from  Palestine,  carried 
with  him  fifby-three  vessels  laden  with  earth  from  Calvary,  which. 
earth,  the  fabulous  tradition  said,  reduced  to  dust  in  twenty  four  hours, 
whatever  is  buried  in  it.  -  This  earth  deposited  in  this  ground,  forma 
the  central  parallelogram  or  court,  aroimd  whidi  are  ranged  four  ar- 
cades of  gothic  arches.  It  is  415  feet  6  inches  loiig,  1217  feet  10  inehea 
broad.  Old  -Roman  sarcophagi  and  tombs  of  various  patterns,  are 
ranged  along  the  walls.  Fresco  paintings,  executed  by  Giotti,  of  the 
life  of  Job  adorn  the  wall  on  one  side.  Another  series  comprises  tha 
Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection  a^d  Ascension,  the  Universe,  the  Crea- 
tion, the  Death  of  Abel,  Noah,  and  the  Deluge.  The  picture  of  tha 
Creation  of  Man  and  Woman  excited  opposing  emotions.  At  one 
moment,  the  rude  impiety  of  the  picture  seemed  to  i^ock  my  sensibil- 
ities;  and,  at  the  next,  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  immoderate 
laughter,  at  the  ludicrous,  and  even  ridiculous  conception  of  the  artist. 
Adam  is  represented  asleep,  in  a  nude  condition ;  and  the  Almi^j; 
pulling  Eve  out  of  the  side  of  his  body,  from  which  she  has  b^^ 
almost  eoturely  extricated— one  foot  aad  ancle  only  remaining  uopro^^ 
duced ! ! ! 

There  is,  in  ooa  of  tiie  compartments,  a  series  of  fresca  paintingf^ 
by  Andrea  and  Bemarda  Orgazna, — one  of  which  represents  the  Laak 
Judgment,  and  is  tolerably  well  preserved.  An  equal  porticm,  oi 
different  ranks  and  orders  of  qxen  is' to  be  seen  divided  off  by  arok> 
aagela  The  countenances  of  ike  one  past  exparess  >9yotis  emotions, 
aii4'!^  H^o  otkf^ri  ahamey  honpoor.  ani  dsspair.    K^:^  queSBs  mfd 
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priests  arc  umoiig  the  damnecl ;  and  a  Franciscan  monk,  "who  seems  to 
have  impudently  or  improperly  placed  himself  among  the  blessed,  is 
arrested  by  the  archangel  and  carried  to  the  other  side !  Solomon  is 
seen  rising  exactly  between  the  two,  as  though  he  did  not  exactly 
know  to  which  he  belonged.  The  Archangels  are  three  iu  number. 
One,  in  the  centre,  holds  the  double  sentence  in  his  hands — "  Come| 
ye  blessed ; — depart  ye  cursed."  Michael,  who  executes  vengeancei 
has  a  fierce  countenance.  The  countenance  of  the  third  is  partly  con- 
cealed — as  though  he  were  the  guardian  angel,  grieving  over  the  loss 
of  so  many  who  had  been  committed  to  his  charge. 

A  second  painting  is  the  picture  of  Hell,  and  horribly  disgusting. 
A  third  is  the  triumph  of  Death — presenting  ghastly  corpses  in  three 
different  stages  of  decay  ;  the  destroying  angel  leveling  his  scythe  to 
cut  down  a  joyous  party  of  youth ;  the  blind,  maimed,  diseased  and 
wretched,  imploring  relief  from  death  ;  rich  and  potent  knights,  mon- 
ftTchs  and  bishops  among  those  smitten ;  and  the  souls  of  the  departed, 
like  new -born  babes,  seized  by  angels  or  demons,  as  they  escape  with 
the  last  breath  of  the  deceased — the  sky  above  being  filled  ^ith  these 
agents,  bearing  off  their  possessions.  The  horror  of  a  soul,  that  finds 
itself  in  the  grasp  of  a  devil,  is  well  depicted;  and  the  Hell,  to  which 
these  ministers  of  vengeance  bear  their  prey,  is  the  mouth  of  a  vol- 
cano. This  monstrous  exhibition-,  however,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  notion  prevalent  in  past  ages,  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  that 
Mount  iEtna  was  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  world. 

Among  the  other  paintings  on  the  walls,  I  noticed,  particuLirly,  one 
representing  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  drunkenness  of  Noah. 
In  this  picture,  a  female  is  seen  attempting  to  cover  her  fece 
with  her  hand,  but  curiously  and  furtively  peeping  through  her  fingers. 
A  number  of  legendary  and  historical  pieces  exhibit  Abraham  and 
other  Old  Testament  worthies, — some  of  them  replete  with  odd  con- 
ceptions. 

There  is  still  another  series,  taken  from  the  life  of  St.  Patrick* 
Especial  honor  seems  to  be  given  to  him,  as  to  a  patron  saint.  That 
picture  representing  his  call  to  forsake  the  world,  exhibits  him  as 
ceasing  to  play  upon  iho  cembalo^  while  the  gay  damsels,  crowned  with 
garlands,  still  dance  gracefully  before  him.  His  pilgrimage,  his 
embarkation  to  and  from  Palestine,  his  temptation  and  visions  while 
there,  his  discomfiting  the  devil,  his  death,  his  funeral,  and  his  alleged 
miracles  afler  his  decease,  are  the  subjects  which  liave  employed  the 
artistes  inventive  genius,     llie  paintings  are  much  impaired. 

Jieturning  from  Pisa,  I  was  happy  to  meet  in  the  cars,  and  become 
Acquainted  with,  the  Ucv.  Mr.  Ilucker,  an  interesting  youug  EpiaoopaL 
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minister  from  Philadelphia,  and  his  nephew,  Mr.  Cummings, — quite  n 
youth — who  were  retuniing  from  Rome,  via  Florence,  on  their  way 
home, — having  arrived  in  a  sail  vehsel  at  Marseilles,  and  thence  taken 
a  rapid  trip  into  Italy,  expecting  to  be  absent  but  a  short  time  from 
their  native  land.  The  transient  companionship,  and  even  the  sight^ 
of  a  fellow-countryman,  in  that  land,  where  almost  every  one  I  meet 
is  a  stranger,  and  the  language  not  at  all  familiar  to  my  ears,  is  among 
the  pleasing  incidents  of  my  journey. 

After  my  return  from  Pisa,  I  improved  my  time  to  see  and  learn 
as  much  of  Leghorn,  Italice  Livorno,  as  I  could.  It  is  a  free  port,  but 
under  Austrian  protection.  English  and  French  goods  are  to  ba^ 
obtained  at  reasonable  rates.  Coral  ornaments  are  manufactured  hera. 
in  grcAt  beauty,  its  trade  is  not  so  brisk  or  extensive  as  formerly— 
Genoa,  by  reason  of  the  liberal  govcrnnnent  of  Sardinia,  reviving  rap- 
idly, and  interfenng  with  its  prosperity,  under  its  present  political 
embarrassments.  The  protection  of  the  Austrian  government  may 
have  saved  it  from  immediate  calamity  during  the  late  revolution ; 
but  it  is  dangerous  to  its  permanent  liberty  and  prosperity,  for  a  free 
port  to  invite  the  aid  and  arms  of  a  despotic  foreign- sovereign.  His- 
tory shows,  that  the  powerful  ally  of  a  feeble  nation,  invited  to  its  aid, 
is  ultimately  as  bad  as  an  enemy,  if  not  worse.  Travellers  are  sub- 
jected to  various  sorts  of  extortipn,  and  pestered  at  every  step  by 
sturdy  bcggi^rs.  The  population  is  between  seventy  and  eighty  thou- 
sand, of  whom  a  tenth  part  arc  Jews.  The  English  have  a  chapel 
here,  and  a  resident  chaplain.  Difforcnt  forins  of  religion  are  per* 
mitted  to  have  their  places  of  worship. 

A  marble  statue  of  Ferdinand  I  adorns  this  city.  The  four  coracrs 
of  the  pedestal  are  four  Turkish  slaves,  in  bronze, — said  to  be  exact 
representations  of  the  manly  strength  and  bravery  of  a  father,  and 
three  sons — taken  in  the  battle  of  Lopanto  by  the  galleys  of  the  order 
of  St.  Stephen — by  whoso  anpearanco  the  Grand  Duke  was  much 
attracted. 

There  is  a  monastery  near  the  cit^is,  on  the  hill  adjoining?,  which  is 
covered  with  the  villas  .of  the  wealthy  Livorncse.  It  contains  a  large 
and  noted  picture  of  the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Savior,  M'hich  has  beca 
•worshipped  by  the  people  tor  500  y^ars.  The  false  and  barefaced 
tradition  concerning  it,  is,  that  it  sailed  itself  from  Negropont  to  thci 
neighboring  shore,  where,  being  found  by  a  peasant,  the  Virgia 
directed  it  to  be  carried  to  the  place  it  now  occupies !  The  infimi 
Savior  is  represented  as  holding  a  string  tied  to  a  small  bird. 

The  super^ition  of  the  people  here  appeared  to  me  even  moregroee 
ani  offensive,  than  any  I  bad  yet  seen.    Last  nighty  as  i.was  passing 
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along  one  of  the  streets,  I  observed,  at  a  distance,  a  tordh-light  prooes- 
sion  moving  verj  rapidly.  It  had  emanated  from  a  churoh  not  ftr 
firom  our  hotel,  and  was  that  of  the  priest^  with  boys  and  oth^Sj 
chanting  as  they  went,  and  bearing  what  tbej  call  ''  the  holj  saieni- 
ment  '^  to  a  sick  and  dying  person.  I  took  my  stand  near  the  door  of 
the  church,  to  witness  the  return  of  the  procession.  As  it  drew  near, 
I  observed  that  the  people  all  uncovered  their  heads,  and  somQ  knelfe. 
My  companion  and  myself  retained  our  hats  on  our  headSi.  The  mar- 
shal of  the  procession,  or  beadle,  or  whatever  else  he  may  be  oaSed, 
observing  us,  showed  great  signs  of  wrath,  and  cursed  us,  as  he  passed 
by  our  side,  for  our  boorish  profanity ;  but  no  other  molestation  was 
offered  to  us  than  his  angry  exclamation  of  ^'diables/  diabiegP*-^ 
calling  us  devils ! 

At  five  p.  M.  we  embarked  on  board  the  French  steamer  VUIb  A 
Marseilles^  where  I  was  greatly  surprised  and  delighted,  immediatetr 
on  stepping  on  the  deck,  to  be  greeted  with  the  cordial  sdiake  of  tlw 
hand  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Hall,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  A* 
H.  M.  S.,  and  quickly  after  by  the  Rev.  A.  Barnes,  of  Philadelf^iiay— » 
who,  with  his  fiimily  and  Miss  Paul,  of  that  city,  were  cm  their  way  to 
Rome.  The  two  sons  of  Dr.  Baird,  one  of  them  chaplain  elect  to  oar 
American  Charge  d'  Affaires  in  Rome  (Major  Lewis  Cass,  Jr.),  and 
the  other  late  attache  of  our  embassy  in  Turkey,  were  also  passeasers 
on  board.  Our  greetings  were  like  those  of  Horace  and  his  friends^ 
when  they  met  on  the  way  to  Brundonheim — ^^OqitanH  amplexas^  guantm 
guadia  fueri  P'*  It  afforded  us  tio  little  mirth,  to  find  five  Presbyte- 
rian ministers  in  company  on  their  way  to  Rome ! 


CHAPTER  XL 

* 

OwOa  Vecchia^—passpori  arrcmgemeiU — jourruy  to  JReme-^JBiUnme^-^ffrst'  jflhi- 
hath  there. 

October  16th.  Our  voyage  to  Qvita  Veochia  was  pleasant^  but 
being  in  the  night,  we  saw  nothing  of  the  coast  firom  tiie  time  it  be- 
came dark.  The  sea  was  smooth,  and  none  of  the  numerous  paestoiK 
gers  complained  of  sickness.  It  was  about  7  o'clock  A.  M.,  whecr  we 
east  anchor  in  this  ancient  port.  I  looked,  with  mudi  curiosity  upon  tfte 
moles  and  fortress  here,  erected  in  the  tenth  century,  after  the  destnie- 
iSon  of  the  ancient  town  by  the  Saracens.  The  port  isr  ^e  wMt  of 
Trajan,  the  Roman  Emperor,  from  whom,  as  described  by  Plkiy,  it 
took  the  name  of  '*  Trajani  portas;^  My  anxiety  to  ihsaeb  Bt^itie  be- 
fore the  Sabbath  waa  iu*  greater  than  my  ouriosi^  ;.iad  lbs  obf^ofr  of 
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chief  interest  to  ua  w«s,  to  debark  and  quit  the  place  at  tJie  earliest  pos- 
sible period.  It  was  10  o'clock  before  all  the  impediments  thrown  in 
the  way,  by  the  police  and  custom  house  arrangements  were  removed. 
The  Captain,  as  at  Genoa,  had  first  to  land  and  deliver  the  passports  of 
all  the  passengers  to  the  police.  Afler  his  return,  we  were  detained 
till  the  passports'  had  all  been  examined  at  the  office,  and  certificates, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  them,  had  been  prepared  for  each  passen- 
ger. In  due  season  the  official  dignitary  made  his  appearance,  and  hay- 
ing produced  his  budget  on  deck,  began  to  call  out  the  name  of  each 
passenger,  delivering  certificates  as  they  were  received. 

We  were  informed  that  we  must  take  care  of  the  certificates,  and  pjK>- 
duce  them  at  the  police  office,  in  order  to  re-possess  our  passports.  It 
was  very  amusing  to  hear  the  Jtalian  attempt  to  pronounce  our  Eng- 
lish and  American  names, <and  sometimes  difficult,  for  the  person  called, 
to  understand  his  own  name.  Mr.  Barnes  was  Signore  Bameese,  Dr. 
Hall  Dottore  Hell,  and  my  own  name  was  manufactured  into  Signore 
Dooffieeldti. 

lliis  very  tedious  process  concluded,  our  luggage  was  then  called 
for,  to  be  landed  and  delivered  at  the  custom,  house.  We  were  beset 
vf'ith/acchini  or  porters,  all  eager  to  render  their  services.  Two  pauls 
or  20  bajocehi,— -equal  to  about  20  cents  of  our  money, — paid  the  ex- 
pense, per  head,  of  landing,  including  a  truck  for  conveying  the  baggage 
to  the  custom  house.  The  bargain  had  been  made  on  the  steamer  be- 
fore debarking,  advantage  however  was  taken  of  those  who  knew  not 
the  customary  charges,  and  had  made  no  bargain  previously  to  land- 
ing. I  found  Murray's  guide,  both  in  this  as  well  as  other  respects,  of 
great  advantage. 

Upon  the  delivery  of  our  baggage,  at  the  custom  house,  we  repaired 
to  Orlandi's  Hotel,  quite  adjacent,  and  there  breakfasted ;  afler  which 
we  prepared  for  the  process  of  having  our  trunks  examined.  It  was 
both  tedious  and  vexatious — each  one,  in  haste  to  begone,  crowding  up 
their  trunks  for  inspection  as  soon  as  possible.  The  main  search  seem- 
ed to  be  for  fire  arms  or  instruments  of  death,  and  tobacco,  as  such 
well  classed  together.  Abhorring  both  I  anticipated  no  evil/on  tbis 
account ;  but  having  purchased  at  La  Tour  a  copy  of  Monastier's  ;His- 
tory  of  the  Waldenses  in  two  octavo  volumes,  in  the  French  language, 
I  did  not  know,  but  that  it  might  be  seized,  should  the  functionary  have 
a  knowledge  of  its  character.  I  had  heard  stories  too  of  forfeiting  tmy- 
elers  Bibles,  62c.,  and  having  both  an  Hebrew  and  English  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  and  a  Greek  Testament,  was  somewhat  apprehensive  hist 
thisae,  the  prized  companions  of  my  journey,  might  be  separated  Ssofn 
xne.    Bat  I  found  that  myiK>urteou8  treatment  of  the  offi^'n^a^i^^ffa^ 
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rocatcd,  and  tho  (lelivcry  of  a  moderate  fee  exempted  me  from  moles- 
tation .  A  n  ex  Ira  fee  was  rcq  u  i  red  to  be  paid ,  for  what  is  cal  1  ed  ipl  umb- 
ing  the  baggage,  which  was  dime  by  tying  cords  around  the  trunks,  and 
attaching  to  them  little  pieces  of  lead,  bearing  the  seal  or  stamp  of  his 
holiness,  the  pope's  government,  which,  how^ever,  though  not  removed 
At  all,  did  not  exempt  us  from  the  demand  of  tho  officers,  at^the  gates 
of  Rome,  for  a  fresh  search,  before  we  would  be  allowed  to  enter  tho 
city  ! !  But  from  this  we  obtained  exemption,  by  delivering -another 
two  pauls  to  the  official  expecting  it. 

Upon  leaving  Civita  Vecchia  we  had  to  stop  at  the  police  office,  and 
before  getting  our  passports,  to  pay  for  their  being  vised.  The  official 
was  most  provokingly  slow,  in  his  movements,  and  receiving  bis  fee. 
Notwithstanding  our  baggage  had  been  examined  at  the  custom  house, 
the  authorities  of  th3  town  demimde:!,  aflsi*  we  had  passed  the  gates,  a 
further  search,  from  which  the  delivery  of  two  or  three  additional 
pauls  secured  exemption.  Our  first  experience,  on  entering  the  do- 
minions of  his  holiness,  the  pope,  was  by  no  means  favorable  to  his 
government.  Rapacious  demands  for  money,  and  extortion,  charac- 
terize the  whole  system — religious,  political,  and  civil — of  this  "  man 
of  sin,"  this  sanctimonious  sacerdotal  robber. 

About  one  o'clock  we  took  our  departure,  from  this,  by  no  means 
agreeable  port  of  entry  to  the  papal  states,  having  encountered  imped- 
iments from  police,  custom  house,  and  town  officers.  Our  road  to 
Rome,  aftpr  leaving  Civita  Vecchia  run  along  the  sea  coast  for  some 
miles.  The  region  wears  an  aspect  of  solitude  and  desolation,  that 
struck  me  with  surprise.  No  trees  were  to  be  seen  upon  the  hill  sides; 
no  pleasant  farms,  or  cottages  of  thrifty  laborers ;  nothing  to  counter- 
act the  impression  made  upon  my  mind,  that  this  once  famous  country, 
of  the  proudest  and  mo3l  potent  nation  on  the  face  of  tho  earth,  is  worn 
out,  wasted,  and  in  the  last  stages  of  decay. 

The  hotel,  at  which  we  stopped  halfway  between  Civita  Vecchia  and 
Rome,  was  of  the  most  forbidding  character.  It  is  the  only  one,  in  a 
journey  of  forty -eight  miles,  in  which  travelers  can  find  any  accommo- 
dations. It  is  rude,  cumbrous,  filthy,  and  in  every  respect  uncomfort- 
able. Cold  fish,  wretched  bread,  "  vin  ordinaire^^  more  like  vinegar 
than  wine,  rather  repelled  than  greeted  our  impatient  appetites.  Had 
it  not  been  for  a  few  boiled  eggs,  we  should  have  scarcely  found  anv- 
thing  fit  to  eat.  Amid  fleas  and  filth,  we  were  detained  here  an  hour, 
till  the  drivers  had  fed  their  horses.  Those  of  our  private  Voitares 
followed  the  same  rule,  that  governed  the  public  Diligence,  so  that  wo 
liad  no  occasion  in  this  respect  to  cohi plain.  I  spent  much  of  the  hour 
m  strolling  around,  and  looking  over  tho  face  of  Uio  country.     Hie  ap» 
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pearance  of  the  oxen  under  the  yoke,  occasionally  passings  and  the  few 
cattle  I  noticed,  contrasted,  wonderfully,  with  those  of  England  and  the 
United  States.  Some  were  dark  colored,  between  brown  and  lead, 
rough  skinned,  raw-boned,  crooked-horned,  high-shouldered  and  heavy- 
breasted,  more  like  our  Buffalo  than  any  class  of  domestic  animals 
among  us.  Others  were  of  a  lighter  color,  and  better  shaped,  but 
•wearing 'enormous  horns  stretching  up  three  feet  and  curving  outward| 
so  as  to  make  the  space  between  them  still  greatfer,  as  I  ascertained  by 
actual  measurement. 

During  our  ride  we  passed  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  on  the  Ats 
relian  way,  called  Castrum  Novum  and  Santa  Marinella,  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Punicum.  I  noticed  some  fine  looking  ruins  of  two  old 
bridges,  over  which  the  traveler  on  the  Aurelian  way  was  carried, 
across  the  bed  of  a  small  stream.  The  square  massive  blocks  of  ma- 
sonry, of  which  they  consist,  are  probably  as  ancient  as  the  road  itself. 
Not  more  than  a  couple  of  miles  from  them,  at  a  place  called  Pontone 
del  Castrato,  are  some  remains  of  polygonal  masonry,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  foundation  and*walls  of  an  Etruscan  city,  which'  flourish* 
ed  anterior  to  the  rise  of  ancient  Rome. 

The  shades  of  night  closed  in  upon  us,  about  two  hours  before  we 
reached  the  boasted  "  eternal  city  ;"  and  the  darkness  was  rendered 
intense,  by  a  heavy  storm,  which  rolled  its  rattling  thunders  over  us, 
and  poured  upon  us  its  copious  torrents  of  rain.  The  flashes  of  light- 
ning were  frequent  and  vivid,  but  served  only  to  give  us  a  more  unfa- 
vorable impression  of  the  cheerless  and  desolate  region,  through  which 
we  passed.  We  had  heard  of  robberies  recently  committed  by  gangs 
of  freje  hooters,  that  prowl  among  the  Appenines,  and  were  not  without 
solicitude,  lest  we  might  encounter  some  in  the  darknesss  and  loneli- 
ness of  our  way. 

The  storm  abated,  and  at  10  P.  M.,  we  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
Rome.  They  were  closed  and  locked ;  and  wo  had  to  knock  loudly  for 
admission.  As  we  drew  near  the  walls,  and  the  darkness  of  the  temp- 
est had  ceased,  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  loomed  in  all  its  lofly  grandeur 
upon  our  view.  It  was  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  object  that  we 
saw.  French  soldiers  met  us  at  the  gates.  Our  passports  were  taken 
from  us,  and  receipts  given,  by  which  they  might  be  redeemed. 

We  were  at  first  told  by  the  military  officer,  who  opened  our  vol- 
ture,  and  demanded  our  passports,  that  we  must  leave  it,  and  produce 
our  baggage  in  the  office  adjoining,  for  examination.  This  seemed  to 
be  very  strange  and  vexatious,  afler  all  that  we  had  to  endure  and  pay 
at  Civita  Veochia,  for  the  searching  of  our  trunks ;  and  the  more  es- 
pecially, because  they  had  been  there  plumbed,  as  it  is  called^  tbc 
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Borne,  and  marked  with  the  insignia  of  the  pope's  officials,     But  after 

soma  little  cnnversation  and  remonstrance,  and  especially  the  prAseo- 
tation  of  a  few  paals,  which  we  mode  up  among  ourselrea,  to  the  vSi- 
cer,  he  politely  bowed,  and  shutting  to  the  door  of  our  voihire,  bid  m 
proceed.  Quickly  after,  we  were  traversing  the  piazza  of  St,  Peter'*, 
and  having  passed  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  crossed  the  Tiber  1^ 
the  bridge  of  the  same  name,  the  ancient  Pons  CElius,  we  eoon 
reached  the  hotel  d'  Angleterre,  where  we  were  comfortably  provided 
for. 

October  I7lh.  Rous.  Sabbath.  My  feelings  were  of  »  peculiar 
nature  as  I  awoke  this  A.  M.,  in  this  ancient  city,  onoe  the  proud  mis- 
trcBB  of  the  world,  and  still,  the  seat  and  centre  of  a  superscition  aod 
spiritual  despotism,  which  sway  the  minds,  and  involve  the  destiny,  of 
»  large  part  of  Europe.  1  thought  of  the  days  of  its  pagtmism,  and  the 
history  of  its  Republic,  of  its  Kings,  its  Emperors,  its  Consuls  and  tn- 
umvirs,  of  its  wars  and  conquests,  of  its  decline  and  fall,  of  the  rbeof 
tbe  papal  idolatry  upon  the  ruins  of  its  pagan  predecessor,  and  of  tba 
long  list  of  its  Bishops  and  Popes,  that  have  falsely  and  impionaly 
claimed,  in  the  right  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  to  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  to  be  His  vicar  and  to  exercise  dominion  in  the 
earlb.  Here  I  found  myself,  in  the  very  seat  and  centre  of  one  of  tie 
grossest  impositions  that  had  been  ever  practiced  upon  the  oredtdi^ 
and  conscience  of  mankind ;  and  1  therefore  resolved,  for  the  ehoit  pe- 
riod I  e.ipected  to  remain  in  it,  I  would  use  my  utmost  diligence  to 
Bee  and  learn  all  I  could  about  its  present  aspect  and  conditjon.  But 
the  day  was  not  my  own.  It  belonged  to  the  Lord.  To  spend  it  in 
looking  after  sights  and  shows,  and  in  visiting  the  places  resorted  toby 
travelers,  1  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ^auctifieatJan  of  it  He  in- 
quires. The  utmost  that  I  thought  admissible  in  this  respect,  was  to 
repair  to  some  one  of  the  numerous  temples  that  might  be  Dpen,'>ad 
iritness  the  ritual  display,  if  there  was  no  opportunity  aiforded  forlllB 
worship  of  God  in  the  American  chapel. 

Mr.  Daird — who  expected  to  commence  his  services  this  day,  as 
chaplain,  in  the  room  fitted  up  for  that  purpose  in  the  hotel  of  our 
American  Charge  d'  Affaires,  the  ITon,  Lewis  Oass  Jr., — had  asked 
me  to  preach;  to  which  I  had  consented — feeling,  I  trust,  eomenhat 
U  did  Paul,  when  he  said :  "  So  much  as  in  me  is,  I  am  ready  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  you  that  are  at  Rome  also."  But  I  had  not  tke 
tionsolation  and  excitement  he  possessed,  in  the  prospect  of  addressing 
•ny  of  its  native  inhabitant  in  their  own  language.  The  utmost  I 
■ntictpat«d  was  to  meet  a  few  of  my  own  countrymen,  and  Bush 
£^lish  residents  as  might  attend.      This  pleasure,   howevef,    wu 
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denied  me.  The  rooms  occupied  as  tibe  American  ohapel  had  been 
closed,  and  were  not,  and  could  not,  on  such  short  notice,  be  put  in 
readiness.  There  was,  therefore,  no  preaching.  Messrs.  Banw, 
Hamilton,  Hall,  Wells,  the  two  Bairds  and  myself,  however,  met  in 
a  chamber  in  our  hotel,  where  we  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  in  prayer, 
praise,  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures, — and  it  was  a  very  sweet  season. 

I  visited  St.  Peter';S  this  a.  m.  My  object  was  to  see  how  Catholics 
demeaned  themselves  in  t^eir  great  Cathedral  on  Sabbath.  From 
two  to  three  hundred  people  were  straggling  through  the  immense 
building^  first  one  priest  and  then  another  performed  low  mass  at 
different  altars ;  about  150  kneeled  indifferently  around,  mostly  very 
poor  people, — and  this  was  all !  There  were  not  half  a  dozen  priests 
in  the  building !  As  I  strolled  through  this  immense  temple,  I  saw 
two  or  three  priests,  some  students  and  others,  kiss  the  toe  of  the 
image  of  Jupiter  as  that  of  Peter.  Mr.  Bai*nes  and  myself  had  been 
wandering,  and  gazing  together  upon  the  statuary,  and  mosaic  portraits 
that  adorn  this  splendid  edifice,  when  I  descried,  at  a  distance,  a  seated 
image,  which  I  took  to  be  the  famous  statue  of  St.  Peter.  We 
approached  it  together,  both  impressed  with  the  striking  resemblance 
it  bears  to  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  as  represented  by  the  ancient  pagans. 
I  had  been  handling  the  foot  of  the  image,  and  looking  at  the  manner 
in  which  its  great-toe  had  been  smoothed  off  and  worn  away.  We 
were  conversing  on  the  subject,  and  wondering  if  it  were  not  the 
famous  pagan  idol  of  Jupiter — or,  as  Dean  Swifb  says,  Jew-Peter, — and 
had  just  stepped  aside  from  it,  when  a  priest  came  forward,  rubbed  his 
hand  over  its  foot,  as  if  to  cleanse  it ;  then  kneeling,  kissed  it ;  and 
having  pressed  his  forehead  against  it,  passed  forward  to  the  place 
near  the  center,  before  the  great  altej*,  where  they  keep  lamps  perpet- 
ually burijing,  around  the  reported  tomb  of  the  apostle.  Whether 
the  priest  meant  slyly  to  rebuke  our  want  of  reverence,  or  to  signify 
that  our  touch,  in  his  estimation,  was  unclean ;  or  whether  such  was 
his  general  and  natural  idea  of  cleanliness,  that  he  took  care  to  protect 
his  oWn  skin  from  the  foul  touch  of  others,  before  he  kissed  it,  we 
were  not  prepared  to  say.  There  was  certainly  nothing  in  his  looks 
or  manner,  which  seemed  to  have  any  particular  reference  to  us. 
Most  probably  his  actions  were  but  the  ordinary  forms  of  adoration 
he  paid  to  this  idol ;  for  I  observed  that  others,  after  him,  who  had 
not  seen  us  handle  the  feet  of  the  image,  did  precisely  the  same  thixig, 
—while  some  at  once  ki&sed  it  and  passed  on. 

The  position  and  history  of  this  image  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is 
situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  nave,  against  the  last  pi«r, 
.cotmUflg    from    the    entranoe, — and    opposite    the    Confesaional. 
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It  cnns:3ts  of  bronzn,  and  is  'in  a  sitting  posture,  with  tho 
right  foot  extended.  Sonic  antiquaries  oflirm  that  it  was  re-cast,  bj 
St.  Leo,  from  the  old  l;ronzc  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Others 
aflirrn  it  to  ha  that  identical  statue  itself,  transformed,  without  a  sog- 
ond  flux  or  eastinp^,  into  that  of  the  apostle,  simply  by  the  mandate  of 
the  Pope.  The  attitude,  certainly,  corresponds  with  that  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  as  we  see  it  represented  on  medals  still  extant ;  and  its 
general  resemblance,  as  well  as  the  tradition  on  the  subject,  furnishes 
more  ground  than  the  mere  playful  wit  of  Swift  for  his  pun  upon  the 
name,     llie  Jupiter  of  the  pagans  is  tho  Jew-Peter  of  the  papists. 

In  the  tribune,  which  is  not  far  removed  from  it,  and  highly  deco- 
Tated,  is  the  famous  chair  of  bronze,  called  the  chair  of  Si.  Ptter^  s«d 
to  enclose  tho  very  chair  in  which,  as  the  papal  tradition  relates,  St 
Peter  and  his  successors  officiated.  The  bronze  covering  is  full  of 
ridiculous  conceits.  One  of  the  small  chapels  on  the  side  of  the  high 
altar — that  called  CJapel  la  della  Colonna  Santa — takes  its  name  from 
a  column  contained  in  it,  which  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  be  the  identical  one  against  which  the 
Saviour  leaned,  when  he  disputed  with  the  doctors ! 

Upon  returning  to  our  hotel,  letters  for  myself  and  my  fellow  trav- 
eller, Mr.  W.,  were  delivered  from  the  American  Consul ;  and  while 
my  heart  was  made  glad  in  receiving  "good  news  from  a  far  country,'* 
and  hearing  of  the  well-being  of  my  family, — his  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  by  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  little  and  only 
sister. 


CUAPTER  XV. 

Si.  Pe1er\—Asc9ni  into    (he    BdU^—TIie    Vatican,— Ths   Satine    dhapO^—Vlita 
Albani, — Pio  Nono, 

October  ISth,  The  principal  part  of  this  day  has  been  occupied  in 
Tisiting  the  great  Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  the  chief  one  of  seven 
churches,  which,  in  this  city,  bear  the  name  of  Basilicoe.  This  is  the 
name  that  was  given,  toward  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  the 
seats  of  the  public  tribunals  or  courts  of  justice.  Upon  the  renuncia* 
tion  of  pagan  idolatry,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  and  the  nation  at 
large,  they  became  places  of  public  worship.  I  suppose,  very  naturally 
in  some  such  way  as  I  have  seen,  in  our  own  country  towns,  the 
court-house  used  for  church  purposes,  until  tho  religious  portion  of 
the  community  became  able  to  build  houses  for  themselves.  Subse- 
quently, the  houses  erected  for  church  purposes  were  built  upon  tha 
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plan  of  those  previously-existing  edifices,  and  some,  perhaps,  on  their 
sites.  They  were  of  a  simple  and  appropriate  design,  and  were  of  an 
oblong  form — comprising  a  nave,  or  principal  area,  for  the  room  of 
audience,  to  which,  on  each  side,  was  attached  an  aisle,  separated  from 
it  only  by  a  row  of  columns.  From  these  columns  arches  sprung, 
which  supported  high  walls,  sustaining  a  wooden  roof.  These  walls 
were  pierced  with  windows,  through  which  *  the  light  entered  the 
building  and  fell  below.  The  aisles  were  properly  one-story  append- 
ages at  the  side  of  the  nave,  while  it  was  carried  up  a  story  higher. 
The  original  church  of  St.  Peter  had  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  basil- 
ica, which  have  been  preserved  in  the  structure  of  the  present  magnif- 
cent  temple. 

It  is  claimed  by  tradition,  that,  as  early  as  A.  D.  90,  Anacletus,  one 
of  the  early  pastors  of  the  Christian  church  in  Rome, — affirmed  to 
have  been  ordained  by  Peter  the  Apostle — erected  an  oratory  on  the 
site  of  the  present  building,  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  Apostle  Peter, 
after  his  crucifixion,  was  interred.  Many  early  christians  had  there 
also  suflfered  martyrdom.  After  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  a  basilica  w^as  built  upon  the  spot,  which  became  an  object  of 
attraction.  The  front  appearance  of  this  building  is  preserved  in  the 
fresco  paintings  of  Raphael,  representing  the  Incendio  del  Borgo  and 
the  Coronation  of  Charles  the  great.  By  the  year  1450,  it  had  fallen 
into  ruin,  and  Pope  Nicholas  V.  had  commenced  a  new  and  more 
extensive  building.  It.  was  continued  slowly  by  Paul  II.,  but  was 
prosecuted  more  rapidly  by  Julius  II.,  half  a  century  after  its  com- 
mencement. Changes  took  place  as  to  its  plan,  and  the  work  was 
prosecuted  still  with  vigour  by  Leo  X.,  although  embarrassed  by  the 
early  death  of  the  two  great  architects  he  had  appointed — Sangallo 
and  Raphael. 

The  raising  of  money  for  this  costly  temple,  about  this  time,  by 
the  sale  of  indulgences,  was  among  the  causes,  and  presented  the 
occasiop,  that  led  to  the  glorious  Reformation,  by  means  of  Luther 
and  his  co-adjutant  reformers.  Its  progress  was  also  checked  by  the 
death  of  this  flagitious  and  atheistical  pope,  in  1521.  It  slowly 
advanced  under  Clement  VII.,  and  upon  the  accession  of  Paul  IIL 
After  the  death  of  his  two  principal  architects,  Michael  Angelo,  at  the 
age  of  72,  was  appointed — who  remodelled  the  building,  returning  to 
the  design  of  Bramante,  a  century  and  a  half  previously  adopted,  and, 
restoring  the  plan  of  the  Greek  cross,  enlarged  the  tribune  and  tran- 
septs, strengthened  the  piers,  and  schemed  the  erection  of  the  dome — 
declaring  that  "he  would  elevate  the  Pantheon  in  the  air.**  That 
great  temple  of  idotatry  for  pagans — still  standing  in  Rome,  thou^ 


oooverCed  into  one  fur  papi^U, — rested  on  its  solid  fisuodatitm  in  tk 
ground.  The  temple  of  papal  idolatry  must  be  BUrmounted  hy  th 
Pantheon,  raised  nlofl.  in  the -air! 

litis  renowned  architect  liv^d  tjll  he  had  nttatoed  the  iigs>o( 
wghty-nine,  and  long  enough  to  secure  the  completion  of  lu 
work  by  his  successors,  upon  the  very  plans  and  meaeuremttta 
he  had  drawn.  The  dome  was  not  completed  till  A.  D.  1590, 
ID  llie  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  who  devoted  100,000  (.Towns  anniially, 
and  employed  COO  workmen  iiiff hi  and  day  upon  it.  It  waa  estimated 
that,  whon  completed,  there  had  been  30,000  pounds  Mrei^t  of  irm 
used  in  its  construction.  The  mosaifs  of  the  interior  part  of  tike  dtave 
were  "  ei  tiiintifieentia "  by  the  magnificence  of  Clement  VUL  b 
the  beginning  of  ibe  next  century,  Paul  V.  (Borgheae)  pulled  down 
the  remaining  part  of  the  old  basilica  \th  standing,  and  lud  the  fow- 
dation  of  the  new  front.  The  plan  of  Michael  Angelo  was  abandoiwd, 
and  the  architect  returned  to  that  of  t^e  Latin  cross,  originally  de- 
signed by  Raphael.  He  built  the  ^facade,  also,  bnt  upon  a  plan  oon- 
demned  by  critics,  as  unsuitable  to  the  original  dewgn,  and  tnlculMed 
to  conceal  the  dome,  by  preventing,  from  any  part  of  the  piasza,  % 
view  of  it,  combined  in  its  full  proportions  with  the  rest  of  the  gOT' 
geoua  structure. 

The  nave,  the  (acado,  with  its  heavy  balcony,  whence  tlie 
papal  boiiiidiction  is  pronounced,  and  the  portico,  being  oom- 
pleted,  on  the  13th  of  November,  lC2t!,  the  t«mple  was  dedicated  by 
Pope  Urban  Vlll. — having  been  171  years  in  the  process  of  arectiOD. 
Should  the  works  of  Pius  VI.  be  included,  its  progress  to  pefjedjon 
will  be  found  to  have  eJftended  through  a  period  of  three  centiiries«nd 
a  half,  and  been  prosecuted  uiider  the  reigns  of  as  many  as.  forty-diiee 
popes !  Under  Julius  11.  and  Leo  X.,  the  expenses  were  so  great,  tjiat 
the  sale  of  indulgences,  licensing  the  commission  of  crinte,  whs  «xtcn- 
sively  prosecuted  throughout  Europe.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as 
I  gazed  upon,  the  splendid  and  stupendous  pile,  how  immense  has  been 
the  amount  which  human  wickedness  and  corruption  have  contributed 
toward  its  erection !  And  what  an  awful  affront  against  Heaven  has 
been  perpetrated  by  the  robberies,  and  murders,  and  parricidal  deeds ; 
the  adulteries,  seductions  of  innocence,  infanticides  and  nameless  acts 
of  iniamy  and  crime,  licensed  by  the  sale  of  indulgences,  in  which  "  the 
infallible "  head  of  the  papal  apostasy,  by  his  agents,  trafficked,  to 
raplenisli  his  coffers,  and  rear  the  mighty  structure.  It  ia  an  awiul 
monument  of  crime.  God  has  forewarned  us  conceming  these  "lalf6 
prophets,"  who,  "through  covetousness,  with  feigned  worda,  i 
merchandiee  of  men's  sins  /  that  their  Judgment  twvi  of  a  Ions  1 
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lingereth  not,  and  tbeir  damnation  slnmberetb  not."  (^  Peter — %  9.)[ 
Retribution  may  sleep,  apparently,  for  centuries,  but  it  will  be  sure  to 
awake  and  come  with  desolation. 

The  great  temple  of  St.  Peter  covers  a  space  of  some  24fyflW 
square  feet,  or  about  six  acres.    Its  expense,  at  the  closef  of  the  17th 
century,  was  estimated  to  have  been  nearly  fifty  millions  of  dollanr, 
exclusive  of  the  sacristy,  bell  towers,  models,  mosaics,  &c.,  &a ' 
Some  $30,000  a  year  are  expended  for  superintendance,  repairs,  &a 

A  semicircular  range  of  columns,  of  travertine  marble,  284  in  num- 
ber, besides  64  pilasters,  form  a  colonnade  on  either  hand,  in  front  of 
the  basilica,  which  has  been  so  contrived  as  to  conceal  the  buildings 
on  each  side  of  the  piazza.  There  are  four  rows  of  colunms,  60  ffect 
wide  and  61  feet  high,  and  so  arranged  as  to  leave  room  suffident,  be- 
tween the  inner  rows;  for  the  passage  of  two  carriages  abreast.  On 
the  entablature,  there  are  192  statues  of  saints,  of  the  same  stone,  each 
twelve  feet  in  height.  The  colonnades  are  connected  with  two  covered 
galleries,  360  feet  long  and  23  broad,f  communicating  with  the  vesti- 
bule of  St.  Peter's.  Statues  of  Petei*  and  Paul  stand  at  the  angle  of 
the  first  flight  of  steps ;  and,  in  the  piazza  in  front,  two  beautiful  foun- 
tains throw  up  their  volumes  of  water,  from  simple  vases,  to  the 
height  of  18  feet,  which,  idling  back  into  a  basin  of  oriental  granite, 
fifleen  feet  in  diameter,  runs  over  its  sides  into  another  and  octagonal 
basm  of  travertine,  of  about  28  feet  in  diameter.  The  jets  rise  to  the 
height  of  sixty  feet  above  the  pavement  of  the  piazza,  and  form  a  mass 
of  spra;^,  in  which  rainbows  sport  before  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 

The  Facade  of  the  building  is  also  of  travertine.  It  is  353  feet  long 
and  145  feet  high,  showing  three  stories,  and  an  attic  with  eight  col- 
umns and  four  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order.'  Each  story  has  nine 
windows,  but  is  disfigured  by  the  heavy  balconies  from  whidi  the 
pope  at  Easter  pronounces  his  annual  blessing,  followed  with  the  roaar 
of  canon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  shouts  of  the  people.  The  col- 
umns are  upwards  of  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  ninety-one  feet  h^g^ 
including  the  capitals.  Thirteen  colossal  statues  seventeen  feet  high, 
representing  the  Savior,  and  the  twelve  apostles,  adorn  the  attie.  Hie 
whole  seems  to  be  in  bad  keeping  with  the  simple  grandeur  of  ih& 
dome,  and  to  be  better  snited  to  a  palace  than  a  temple. 

There  are  five  open  entrances  leadm^  into  the  vestibule,  whi€&  is 
439  feet  long,  65  feet  high  and  47  broad.  An  equestrian  statue  oeea* 
pies  each  extremity — ^the  one  of  Constantino,  and  the  other  of  Charie* 
magne,  but  neither  worthy  of  notice  or  of  the  place,  as  worits  of  bA 

A  Mosaic  Tablet  over  the  entrance  in  the  centre,  opposite  thegMat 
door,  repreNots  Peter  walking  on  the  ae%  sustained  by  the  Savior* 
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It  18  said  to  bo  between  five  and  six  hundred  years  old,  having  belonged 
to  the  old  basilica.  It  has  suffered  much  from  time,  removals  and  re- 
pairs. Five  doors  corresponding  with  the  entrances  of  the  vestibule 
lead  into  the  basilica.  Those  of  the  centre  arc  massive  bronze  from 
the  old  building,  and  are  only  opened  on  great  festivals.  The  martyr- 
dom of  Peter  and  Paul  is  represented  in  the  bos  reliefs  of  some  of  the 
compartments ;  also  some  historical  events  in  the  life  of  Eugenius  lY., 
the  coronation  of  Sigismund,  and  the  Council  of  Florence.  The  has 
reliefs  of  the  fj*amo  works  are  from  the  old  pagan  mythology.  Among 
them  I  was  disgusted  in  noticing  satyrs,  nymphs,  etc.;  but  especially, 
the  abominable  and  filthy  representations,  of  Leda  receiving  the  ca- 
resses of  Jupiter  in  the  shape  of  a  swan,  and  of  the  rape  of  Ganymede. 
What  a  sight  for  the  door- way  of  entrance  to  the  great  temple  of  Ro- 
man Catholics !  Verily,  "  the  Idolatry  and  gross  lasciviousness  of 
Popery  and  paganism  here  blended,  are  fitly  symbolized  by  sudi 
things ! 

The  bull  of  Boniface  VIII,  in  1300,  granting  indulgence  aft 
every  recurrence  of  the  Romish  Jubilee,  a  festival  intended  to  draw 
visitors  to  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  is  inscribed  near  this 
door- way.  On  the  Christmas  eve  of  this  jubilee,  one  of  the  adjoining 
doors,  which  is  walled  up  and  marked  by  a  cross,  is  pulled  down  by 
the  pope  in  person,  who  commences  the  demolition  by  striking  it  three 
times  with  a  silver  hammer— one  of  the  great  pageants  to  attract  and 
please  the  gaping  crowds ! 

I  presume  not  to  criticise  or  even  to  describe  the  interior  of  thil 
great  temple  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world.  The  admirable  propor- 
tions observed  throughout,  and  their  unity,  fill  every  beholder  with 
satisfaction,  whether  he  knows,  cr  does  not,  the  reason  of  it.  They  aro 
so  perfect,  that  you  arc  not  at  first  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of 
tha  building.  It  is  only  aflcr  traversing  the  immense  area,  and  exam- 
ining the  colossal  statues  that  adorn  its  walls  and  piers,  that  y«)U 
begin  to  appreciate  the  gigantic  scale  upon  which  it  has  been  built. 
An  army  of  50,000  soldiers  might  be  marched  into  it,  and  leave  spaco 
enough,  for  the  ritual  services  to  be  performed  in  the  various  chapels 
that  line  its  aisles. 

There  is  a  line  drawn  on  the  pavement  of  the  nave,'  which  marks  its 
length,  and  that  of  five  other  churches,  viz :  St.  Paul's  in  London,  the 
Cathedral  of  Milan,  St.  Paul's  in  Rome,  and  St  Sophia  in  Oinstanti. 
nople.  Th:it  of  St.  Peter's  is  given  at  837  pahns,  which  reduced  to 
English  inches,  makes  it  613  feet,  the  largest  by  far  of  all  the  great 
temples  in  the  world  at  this  day. .  The  height  of  the  nave  near  the 
door  is  152  foot,  and  its  width  00.    The  ^vidth  of  the  aisles  is  21  fcct| 
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and  their  height  47 ;  and  the  length  of  the  transepts,  from  one  end  to 
the  other  450  feet.  The  baldachino  or  great  canopy  covering  the  higk 
altar  rises  94  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  cupola  is  195  feet  includiiig 
the  wall,  and  the  height  of  the  dome,  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of 
the  cross,  is  434  feet.  Five  massive  pieces  support  four  arches,  which 
separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  •  Two  Corinthian  pilastres  of  stucco^ 
with  nitchcs  between  them,  containing  colossal  statues  of  the  fouuders 
of  different  religious  orders,  adorn  the  face  of  each  pier.  The  walls 
and  piers,  excepting  the  pilastres,  -are  veneered  with  plates  of  marble^ 
and  richly  ornamented  with  medadlious  and  various  sculpture.  Tbo 
pavement  is  marble.  The  vases  for  the  holy  water  are  supported  hj 
cherubs,  which,  at  first  view,  appear  to  be  of  the  ordinary  in&ntilo 
size,  being  so  well  adjusted  in  their  proportions  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  building.  It  is  only  upon  approaching  them  and  finding  they  are 
full  six  feet  high,  that  you  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  immense  scala 
of  the  building. 

The  vault  of  the  dome,  resting  on  four  colossal  piers,  appeared,  in  m  j 
eye,  to  be  the  most  magnificent  part  of  the  edifice.  An  outer  cupol* 
covers  it,  between  which  the  stair  case  leads  to  the  summit.  There  are 
two  n itches  in  each  pier,  one  over  the  other,  in  which  are  placed  stat« 
ues  of  saints.  I  noticed  in  the  lower  ones  those  of  St.  Veronica  hold- 
ing the  sudarium,  or  handkerchief  wherewith  Romish  tradition  reports 
she  wiped  the  sweat  off  the  Savior's  fjice — of  St.  Ilclena  the  Empress 
of  Rome  and  mother  of  Constantine  with  the  cross,  which  "the  lying, 
fables"  of  Romanism  represent  her  to  have  found  as  late  as  in  the  4tii 
century — St.  Longinus,  said  to  be  the  Roman  soldier  who  pierced  th9. 
Saviour's  side  with  a  spear — and  of  St.  Andrew — each  sixteen  feet 
high.  Above  these  statues,  are  four  balconies,  containing  the  relics  of 
the  respective  saints — the  handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica,  on  which  they 
pretend  to  show  the  impression  of  the  Savior's  features,  and  which  fi*orA 
alofl  is  exhibited  to  the  people  with  so  much  parade  and  ceremony 
during  "  the  holy  week," — a  portion  of  the  true  cross — the  head  of  St. 
Andrew*  and  the  spear  of  St.  Longinus.  None,  however,  but  canons  of 
the  church  are  allowed  to  visit  or  approach  these  relics.  There  aro 
spiral  columns  in  the  nitches,  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Em- 

,      ,  II—-  — ' 

•"In  March,  184S,"  snys  a  note  in  Bleusltt^ii  Account  of*  Rome,  "this  relic  of  St.  Amlrcir 
trhlchwas  brought  from  the  Peloponnenes,  in  1462  (nine  ye-irA  after  the  talcing  of  OonstantinopL'),  • 
1»y  Canlinnl  fiessarion,  and  flei>osited  in  the  old  baulieiie  by  Pope  P.us  I,ici'<A  kUoien  htntdMy\nkM 
stolen  from  its  balcony  by  some  one,  who  was  evidently  familiar  with  the  inte  ual  arranj^emenl 
of  St.  Octus.  The  popular  belief  was,  that  the  U  iiperor  of  Austria,  or  the  E  nperur  of  Russia 
liad  something  to  do  with  the  affair.  The  Pope  was  deeply  a J'euted  by  the  s.icrilege;  religrous 
•ervices  were  ordered,  and  a  reward  of  601  scudi  was  oiTere  1  to  any  one,  not  exceptiu/ ttia 
culprit,  for  the  recovery.  ladefMsudent  of  its  s.tnctity,  it  hal  a  value  of  aimtlier  kin1,  for  it  it 
inclosed  in  a  silver  vest  set  with  Jewels,  the  va|ue  of'wiilch  has  bjeii  estimate  I  at  13.(M)J  nca  li. — 
<  >ne  scudi  is  a  few  cents  less  thui one  dollar,  or  fo  ir  s'liliinx!*  an  I  four  and  three-(iuirter  pence, , 
K  iglish  money.)  It  was  at  last  found,  with  the  Jewels  dett jiie  I,  but  dep  )Site  1  near  it,  Imried  In 
fej4  cartZi  iMsyoai  the  P^rU  St.  Pauoazio ;  the  sjsrct  is  Mii  io  iiav«  lye^iu  rttvualuJ  Uiroyjii  tje 
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peror  Titos  from  Jerusuletn.  Mossic  representatiooa  of  the  four  Evui- 
gelints  adorn  the  spandiila  of  the  arches  above  the  tiitcbea;  uid 
although,  to  look  at  thetu,  they  appear  to  be  of  the  natural  and  ordi- 
nary size,  yet  it  is  said  tliat  the  pen  in  the  hand  of  St.  Mark,  is  six  feet 
long.  We  ascended  and  entered  by  the  gallery  around  the  drum  or 
base  of  the  dome,  examined  closely  the  fnoaaic  figures  and  gilded  stuc- 
coes which  represent  the  Savior,  the  virgin  and  some  saints,  ami  n-hicb 
adorn  the  sixteen  compartments  of  the  great  concave  above.  He 
stones  composing  the  mosaic  work  were  nearly,  if  not  fiilly,  an  inch 
square.  They  were  not  closely  set,  and  yet  from  below  they  had  the 
appearance  of  rich  painting.  As  I  looked  down  from  the  gallery  to  the 
pavement  below,  the  height  appeared  bo  be  immense.  On  the  ceding 
of  the  dome  or  lantern  is  a  lai^e  mosaic  representation  of  the  Father 
Almighty,  which  crowns,  as  it  were,  the  monstrous  impiety  of  iha 
whole.  The  baldocchino  below,  on  which  the  eye  of  the  figure  seems 
to  fall,  is  said  to  contain  some  186,000  pounds  of  solid  bronze,  strip- 
ped from  the  Pantheon  hy  Urban  VUI.  Its  gilding  alone  ia  saiA  to 
have  cost  upwards  of  $100,000.  The  high  altar  beneath  this  gorgeous 
canopy,  stands  immediately  over  what  is  called  the  grave  of  St.  Peter, 
and  is  only  used,  on  solemn  occasions,  when  the  Pope  himself  officiates 
in  the  ceremonies.  The  Confessional  ia  surrounded  with  a  circular 
balustrade  of  marble,  and  from  it  arc  suspended  112  lamps,  whivh  oro 
constantly  kept  burning  day  and  night.  A  double  flight  of  steps  leads 
down  into  the  shrine,  where  a  statue  by  Caova  represents  Pius  VI^ 
kneeling  before  the  tomb  of  the  apostle.  Several  popes  and  persons 
of  distinction,  lie  buried  in  the  subterranean  chapel  here,  and  aniong 
them  the  last  representative  of  the  royal  line  of  Stimrt,  so  justly  ex- 
pelled from  England  for  their  popish  predilections  and  idolatry,  viz; 
James  HI.,  Charles  III.,  and  Henry  IX. 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

The  Parchment  Boll  again, — Advent  of  Jacob  and  his  Family  to  Egypi^ — GrtlA 
change  since  Abraham^ s  visit,  a  few  years  before, — Pharaoh  not  drowned  in  Ihe  Bai 
SeOj — Probably  the  Pharaoh  th&i  "knew  not  Joseph," — other  Kings, — Ihecot^ 
querors  of  Egypt,  etc. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  parchment  found  in  a  retired  apartment  of  the 
great  temple  at  Abydos,  on  which  was  inscribed  a  list  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Egypt,  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Sesostris,  who 
reigned  thirteen  hundred  years  before  Christ.  I  have  also  said,  that, 
with  the  aid  of  this  and  other  documents,  Champollion  and  *his  coadj- 
utors have  been  enabled  to  trace  the  long  line  of  Egyptian  monarchs, 
in  distinct  dynasties,  back  to  the  reign  of  Menes. 

But  to  fix  thQ  reign  of  this  monarch  has  been  found  a  difficult  task, 
the  later  investigators  carrying  it  back  thirty  to  thirty-five,  and  one 
even  to  fifty  centuries  before  the  christian  era,  which,  if  correct^ 
throws  us  upon  the  Septuagent  version  cf  the  Scriptures  as  furnishing 
the  true  chronology.  The  result  has  been,  however,  to  inspire  more 
confidence  in  ancient  Egyptian  annals,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be 
fobulous,  and  which  trace  back  the  royal  line  of  succession  to  Mizra* 
im,  the  second  son  of  Ham.  There  is  enough,  indeed,  that  is  trulj 
fabulous,'  and  this  has  doubtless  served  to  throw  discredit  upon 
genuine  history.  Such  is  the  tale  of  the  regal  gods,  who  ruled  over 
Egypt  6000  years. 

But  with  all  this  uncertainty  of  dates,  much  has  been  brought  to 
light,  and  many  points  of  coincidence  between  Egyptian  and  Israelitlsh 
history  disclosed. 

The  fact  mentioned  in  Genesis,  in  connection  with  the  advent  of 

Jacob  and  his  family  to  Egypt,  and  also  in  other  passages,  that  She]>> 

herds  were  at  that  time  "an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,"  is 

explained  by  a  passage  in  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  historian,  wherein 

we  are  told  that  Egypt  was  overrun  and  conquered  by  pastoral  tribe(S| 

who  left  behind  them  after  their  expulsion,  a  deep  rooted  prejudice  in 

the  minds  of  the  people  sgsiMt  the  whole  shepherd  race.    Numerous 
VOL.  I,  KO.  vm. — ^ 
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.  memoriala  also  attest  the  reign  of  the  shepherd  kings.  Indeed,  it 
almost  certwn,  that,  during  their  dynasty,  the  great  pyramids  wer* 
commenced,  about  2100  years  before  Chriat.  That  they  were  erected 
by  kings  of  foreign  Bjnipathies,  who  were  hostile  to  the  religion  of 
country,  ia  manifest  from  Herodotus,  who  says  distinctly,  that  tfa* 
Egyptians  were  most  cruelly  oppressed  by  those,  who  construoteA 
diese  monuments,  fur  one  hundred  and  six  years,  not  being  suffered  M' 
enter  their  temples,  or  to  offer  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  and  at  the 
time  boirig  fympelled  to  do  the  work  of  slaves  in  their  erection. 
This  would  all  ho  inexplicable,  but  for  the  key  iiimished  by  Manethov 

But  there  was  none  of  this  feeling  when  Abram  visited  Egypt,  2077 
before  Christ,  and  which  was  but  a  few  ye^rs  before.  On  the  conUs- 
ry,  as  a  shepherd,  he  received  magnificent  presents  of  flocks,  nd 
herds  from  Pharaoh. 

By  the  time  Jacob  and  his  family  arrived,  however,  there  WM  a- 
ohange ;  the  hated  shepherd  kings  had  lieen  expelled,  and  the  VM]I 
name  of  shepherd  was  an  abomiiiatiou  to  the  Egyptians. 

That  "new  king"  that  "knew  not  Joseph,"  is  thought,  ifitb 
good  rcasrm,  to  have  been  the  first  of  s  new  dynasty,  who  traw 
ferred  the  government  from  Lower  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  eatablishad 
it  at  Thebes,  some  1600  years  before  Christ,  when  Cherbron,  ThottuBMII 
I,  U,  and  III,  and  Amenoph,  or  Memnon  reigned,  under  whom  tho 
magnificent  temples  of  Thebes,  which  bear  their  names,  were  doubtlaaf. 
built  It  was  under  the  reign  of  these  sovereigns,  that  the  IsraeltU* 
were  reduced  to  servitude,  and  under  one  of  them,  supposed  to  bM 
Thothmes  HI,  that  their  deliverance  was  wrou^t.  This  dynsst^ 
being  strangers  to  Joseph,  ancTThe  Hebrews,  would  naturally  ooofbunA 
them  with  the  few  of  their  former  shepherd  conquerors,  who  remainel 
in  the  country,  and,  as  a  very  natural  act  of  retaliatino,  reduced  theift 
all  to  bondage  together.  The  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  waa  effoHtti 
about  the  year  1499  before  Christ,  and  the  position  ia  maintained  l^ 
some  (Wilkinson  and  other  Egyptian  scholars  of  late),  that  Pharadt 
was  not  himself  drowned,  but  sat  in  his  cJuiriot  upon  the  fadgfa^ 
covered  with  shame  and  conJbBion  to  see  his  hosts  overthrown  in  tbo 
sea  before  his  eyes,  while  the  Israelites  escaped.  Some  discoverieA 
have  been  made  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  returned  and  reigned 
many  years  afterwards,  which  ia  ail  perfectly  consistent  with  Ibf 
account  given  in  Exodus;  nay,  this  view  of  the  result  is  thougbt  W 
make  the  scene  there  recorded  still  more  impressive. 

Of  the  long  line  of  monarohs  which  followed,  but  few  are  ftt  aH 
conspicuous.  There  was  Moeria,  who  died  1309  years  before  Chrla^ 
and    Sesostris,  his  son  who  succeeded '  him,  the  former   being  nt 
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retKymMd  fbi^  lus  tneful  labors  al  h6m(d)  as  tito  latter  irjM  for  his  mili- 
tBorjr  exploits  abroad ;  th^  one  <iolistr(ictibg  the  lake  whidi  bears  his 
mktne,  to  receive  and  disdiarge  the  waters  Kjf  the  Nile,  and  the  other 
ravaging  ail  Asia  with  his  anna  The  acoonnts  given  of  the  victories 
<)f  the  latter,  stlgmittz^  by  some  as  fabulous,  are  qpnfirmed  by  Hetro- 
dotus  aiid  Strlkbo,  who  saw  monuments  in  various  countries  ihily 
visited,  trith  thi^  iifflcripUon  \xp<m  them  :  ^'  Sesostris  oonqtiered  tUs 
eountry  by  his  arms." 

I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  portraiture  of  Shishak,  the  cOnquefer 
of  Rehoboant,  upon  the  wall  of  the  great  temple  of  Kamac  The 
name  of  Hrhakah,  the  Ethiopian  conqueror  of  E^ypt)  mentioned  by 
Isaiah,  has  alio  been  made  out 

About  th4  year  769  before  Christ,  Egypt  was  conquered  by  SabcAon, 
an  Ethiopian  king,  who  reigned  over  it  fifty  years.  Fifty-eight  years 
afterwards,  Sennecharib,  the  Assyrian)  invaded  Egypt.  Soon  after, 
the  regal  government  was  discarded,  and  governors  were  substituted, 
whose  administration  lasted  fifteen  years.  Then  followed  the  reign  of 
Pharaoh  Necho,  who  sacked  Jerusaleih,  and  slew  .Fosiah.  Shortly 
after,  535  years  before  Christ,  the  great  Cyrus  extended  his  conquering 
arms  to  Egypt  Ten  years  afterward  followed  Camybses,  his  suc- 
cessor, who  effectually,  subjugated  the  country,  which  continued  under 
Persian  rule  for  more  than  a  century,  the  latter  part  of  which  period, 
450  years  before  Christ,  was  distinguished  by  the  visit  of  the  great 
Greek  historian,  Herodotus,  to  Egypt.  Aft^er  this  followed  over  ninety 
years  of  native  rule,  when  the  Persians  again  gained  the  ascendency, 
which  they  kept  only  eighteen  years,  and  gave  place  to  the  Greeks, 
under  Alexander,  332  yeaw  before  Christ.  Then  followed  the  reign 
of  his  successors,  the  Ptolemies,  the  first  of  whom  was  distinguished 
for  the  collection  of  the  great  Alexandrian  library,  and  the  second  for 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  during  his  reign, 
ttrhich  was  granted  as  a  boon  to  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  whose'  civil  and 
j^litical  emandpation  he  had  decreed,  seventy  learned  transllttors 
having  been  appointed  for  the  purpose,  at  their  request,  by  the  High 
Priest  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  the  naih^  Septuagent,  or,  Vern&n  of  ihe 
Seifmty.  This  version  differs  mainly  firom  the  Hebrew  in  its  ohrOmd- 
1^,  the  former  removing  tl^  date  of  the  world's  creation  much  &rtW 
back  than  the  latter.  At  first,  and  indeed  for  centuries,  this  impaired 
oonfideiice  in  the  translation,  but  later  researches  hove  served  XJb  mod- 
iff  the  opinions  of  the  learned  and  pious,  so  fiiar,.at  leasl;|ihiit  theiy 
have  come  to  regard  the  question  involved  as  an  open  <me(. .  On  the 
on^  hand,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  atithorixed  chronology  of  the  Hebrew 
•bibk^  dirtea  n«i  imher  baek  tkatiilMireignof  Ghatla^IrlMVing  btfni 
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fixed  by  the  investigatioiis  of  Archbishop  Usher,  which  differed  af 
much  in  their  results  from  those  of  Melancthon,  Luther,  and  Scaliger, 
as  from  the  Septuagent ;  and  farther,  that  there  are  no  less  than 
twenty-nine  systems  of  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  bible  (see  Glidden), 
all  constructed  by  learned  and  pious  men,  and  ail  differing  materiallj 
from  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  the  chronology 
of  the  Septuagent  is  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  disclosures  of 
the  Egyptian  monuments  in  reference  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy. 

But  1  woH  speaking  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  which  began  so 
nobly,  but  which;  in  tlic  end,  reached  the  lowest  point  of  infamy,  op- 
posing but  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  Roman  power, 
which,  at  the  end  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  years  fix>m  the 
i^tablishment  of  the  Grecian  rule,  made  a  final  conquest  of  the 
country,  and  continued  to  hcJld  it  until  the  seventh  century,  when  it 
yielded  in  turn  to  the  conquering  Saracens.  Under  the  Roman  power 
Christianity  was  introduced,  and  the  Alexandrian  school  of  theology 
bccami^  famous  throughout  Christendom ;  connected  with  it  were  some 
of  the  most  distingtjishcd  of  the  fathers.  The  Greeks  and  Roman, 
during  the  thousand  years  of  their  rule,  endeavored  to  revive  and 
foster  the  drooping  arts,  and  to  preserve  Uie  wonderful  monuments  of 
ancient  skill,  but  the  Saracens  seemed  bent  upon  obliterating  every 
vestige  of  them,  thus  removing  the  pmnfiil  contrast  to  their  own 
barbarism. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

A  Temple  Washed  away  by  the  NUe,SiorU  as  a  Sacred  Cily, — AUending  a  OoptU 
Chtaxhf—The  Coptic  Religion^ — The  Copts  as  a  People. 

And  right  here,  as  wo  drift  on  our  way,  we  pass  the  spot,  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  where,  as  recently  as  the  year  1813,  stood  the 
beautiful  temple  of  Anteopolis,  or  rather  its  magnificent  portico,  witii 
three  rows  of  columns  fifty  feet  high,  wrought  in  panels,  and  surmoun- 
ted with  capitals  like  the  calyx-  of  a  flower,  at  that  time  the  admiration ' 
of  every  traveler.  Time  rolled  on,  and  so  did  the  Nile,  until,  in  jdiefle 
few  short  years,  the  entire  foundations  have  been  swept  away  by  its 
ceaseless  washings,  and  column  after  column,  and  mass  upon  mass,  haTe 
tumbled  Into  its  waters  and  disappeared,  and  now  not  a  vestige  is  left 
to  mark  the  spot' where  it  stood. 

Again  we  are  at  Siout,  the  capital  of  upper  Egypt,  so  renowned  fiir 
the  grottoes,  or  tombs,  with  which  the  mountain  back  of  the  town  is 
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cavernous,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  remains  of  a  causeway  across 
the  plain  to  the  town,  and  of  another  from  the  town  to  the  city  of  the 
dead  in  the  mountain  rock,  both  of  Egyptian  origin,  exhibit  a  vastness 
of  conception,  a  boldness  of  execution,  and  perfection  of  finish,  scared j 
excelled  by  the  great  pyramids  themselves. 

But  it  is  as  the  sacred  city  of  the  Copts,  the  original,  and  nominally 
christian  inhabitants  of  the  country,  that  Siout  is  most  renowned  in 
modern  times.  To  the  Copts,  Siout  is  what  Mecca  is  to  the  Moham- 
medans, and  what  Jerusalem  is  to  the  Jews  and  the  nominal  christians 
of  the  east  generally,  a  place  invested  with  a  mysterious  sacredness  by 
a  superstitious  faith,  to  which  pilgrim  armies  annually  resort  to 
pay  their  devotions. 

1  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  there  was  to  make  Siout  such  a 
place  to  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  but  I  soon  learned  the  humiliating  secret. 
These  people  assert  and  believe  that  the  Virgin  Mary  aijd  the  infant 
Jesus  made  a  visit  to  Siout,  while  they  sojourned  in  Egypt,  and  from 
this  supposed  circumstance,  the  place  is  alleged  to  have  become 
steeped  in  holy  influences,  and  as  a  consequence,  it  is  constantly 
thronged  with  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  Egypt,  who  come  hiliier, 
some  to  have  the  seal  set  to  their  salvation  and  return  to  their  homes,, 
and  others  for  the  blessed  privilege  of  dying  here,  taking  this  route  as 
a  sure  one  to  a  better  world. 

I  have  had  many  opportunities  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Copts,  and  to  familiarize  myself  with  their  peculiarities  in  manners 
and  religion. 

On  one  delightful  Sabbath  morning,  while  1  was  in  Cairo,  I 
mounted  a  donkey  and  started,  at  the  yell  of  the  donkey  man,  follow- 
ing at  his  he^ls,  for  Old  Cairo,  three  miles  up  the  river,  with  a  view 
of  attending  worship  at  a  Coptic  church,  there  being  several  in  the 
place,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  patriarch. 

A  delightful  half  hour's  ride  across  the  plain,  teeming  with  luxuri- 
ant crops,  along  a  way  studded  with  trees  on  either  hand,  brought  us. 
to  this  ancient  borough,  which,  in  the  Itnguage  of  the  country,  is  called 
"  Misr,"  a  contraction,  apparently,  of  "  Misraim,"  from  whom  descend- 
ed the  original  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  of  whom  the  Copts  are  the  only 
remains.  Passing  along  its  narrow,  winding,  dirty  streets,  and 
through  contracted  door-ways,  we  arrived  at  the  church  of  St.  Marie, 
&med'  the  world  over  for  the  sacred  grottoe  over  which  it  is  built. 

The  hour  of  worship  not  having  yet  arrived,  the  sexton  volunteered 
to  conduct  me  to  the  holy  grottoe  of  the  Virgin.  Having  lighted  a 
candle,  he  took  off  his  shoes,  and  motioning  me  to  do  the  same,  bade 
me  follow  fahn.    (Desoeiiding  a  Hight  of  steps  into  ii^  tort  df  cellar,  h^ 


stopped  softl;  and  reverentially  alon*;  to  one  side  of  it,  where  A«» 
WM  a  hole  in  the  rock  about  Urge  enough  to  contain  two  persons  ia  e 
rMumb^t  posture,  and  putting  nut  his  hand  tovrard  it,  he  rolled  vf 
his  eyes  devoutly  upon  me,  and  said,  in  a  B»rt  of  hall'  whisper,  "  Thera 
»lept  tho  holy  Virgin  and  the  child  Jeaim." 

He  thing  wae  done  with  such  an  unrtina,  and  meek  devotion,  Att 
I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  but  enter  into  his  sympathies,  aai 
resign  myself  to  the  bewitching  influence  of  the  place. 

Emerging  from  this  den,  he  showed  me  the  church,  which  wu  m 
fine  as  poverty  could  mftke  it — a  very  sorry  coneem.  The  fiotaret 
which  appeared  on  every  hand,  were  more  dauhx. 

Their  religiiius  services  consisted  in  reading  tho  Scriptures  ia  die 
original  Coptic,  and  prayers  ^n  Arabic,  going  through  a  round  of  oei& 
monies,  surdi  as  bodily  prostration,  repeating  certain  prayers,  passing 
around  of  the  priest  to  stroke  ttie  beards  of  the  faithful,  and  oAm 
things  equally  ridiculous. 

Their  religion  seenu  to  be  a  compound  of  Judaism,  MohammedUr 
ism,  and  a  corrupt  Christianity.  With  the  Jews,  they  circumcize  Huar 
children  ;  with  the  Mohammedans,  they  make  bodily  prostration  the 
leading  feature  in  their  devotions,  and  their  females  conceal  their  faces ; 
and  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  they  believe  in  tran  subs  tan  tiatioii,  attd 
practice  auricular  confession. 

The  process  of  inducting  their  candidates  into  the  priestly  office,  and 
into  monastic  institutions,  is  singular  enough,  the  one  being  ta  bnU- 
orous  lis  the  other  is  lugubrious.  When  the  candidate  for  tho  priMfr 
bood  is  to  be  ordniiied,  he  is  seized  by  oertain  priests,  his  friends,  and 
borne,  apparently  ag^nst  hia  will,  and  in  spite  of  his  roTnonstettaeoi 
and  stnigglen,  to  the  patriarch,  who,  disregarding  bis  pleas  of  ubt* 
lUnes^  proceeds  to  pronounce  over  him  his  benediction 

Tho  candidate  for  a  monastic  order,  is  wrapjied  in  a  wiading 
laid  out  as  a  corpse,  and  fiineral  services  are  performed  over  bito,  t6~ 
iodicate  that  he  is  dead  to  the  world. 

On  tlie  beautifiil  Island  of  iihoda,  in  the  Nile,  directly  oppanta 
Old  Cairo,  these  people  point  out  what  they  call  "  the  stops  of  Mosea,'' 
being  the  very  spot,  as  they  allege  and  believe,  where  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  descended  to  take  up  from  hia  bulrush  cradle  tlie  future  lettJBr 
and  deliverer  of  the  hosts  of  Israel. 

But  why,  it  has  been  asked,  do  not  these  Copts,  as  descended  iron. 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  bear  a  more  striking  rwom- 
blance  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  represented  in  the  various  miti»- 
nies  which  have  been  disentoombed,  and  the  numerous  paintings  iMii 
■tatues?     To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  they  do  bear  aomo  rnttiw 
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blance,  and  as  much,  perhaps,  as  could  be  expected  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Overnm  9(3  %\mj  bi^Ye  been,  successively,  by  the 
Babylonians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  colonies  from  those 
nations  came  thronging  in  upon  them,  especially  of  the  Persians  and 
Greeks,  who,  mixing  and  intermarrying  with  the  original  inhabitants, 
thus  greatly  modified  their  peculiarities.  It  might  readily  be  expected 
that  such  amalgamation,  together  with  centuries  of  oppression,  would 
work  great  changes  in  the  physiognomy  of  any  people.  There  are, 
however,  traces  of  resemblance  sufficiently  distinct  to  identify  them  as 
the  same  people.  They  have  dark  complexions,  black  eyes  and  hair,  th^ 
latter  sometimes,  slightly  curled,  rather  thick  lips,  wide  mouths,  gener- 
ally the  aquiline  nose,  high  cheek  bones,  and  a  rather  puffed  visage. 

They  now  number  from  150,000  to  200,000,  and  though  scattered 
over  all  Egypt,  they  reside  mostly  in  Southern  or  Upper  Egypt^ 
whither  they  have  retired  before  their  oppressors,  and  where  they 
constitute  nearly  the  whole  population  of  many  villages.  Being  more 
expert,  than  the  Arabs,  they  are  employed  ygtj  generally  as  clerks, 
and  in  the  handicraft  trades,  but  are  always  treated  with  contempt  by 
their  oppressors.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  color  of  their  turbans, 
If  hich  are  a  plain  white,  the  Arabs  alone  being  permitted  to  wedr  the 
gaudy  colors. 

The  Copts,  however,  enjoy  one  great  privilege,  and  one  for  which 
they  might  well  be  envied  by  the  Arabs,  viz :  exemption  from  milita- 
ry service.  No  Mohammedan  ruler  ever  honors  Christianity,  or 
dishonors  Moslemism,  by  drafting  them  into  service,  and  employing 
their  arms  against  the  enemies  of  the  true  faith.  To  appreciate  this 
privilege,  one  only  needs  to  travel  through  the  country,  and  witness 
the  miserable  objects  who  were  maimed  in  infancy  by  their  parents  to' 
disqualify  them  for  military  service,  generally  by  plucking  out  an  eye, 
Qr  cutting  off  the  fore  finger — a  practice  which  Mohammed  put  a  stop 
to,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  by  levying  a  regiment  of  one-eyed  soldiers^ 

The  Copts  of  Egypt  will  ever  be  regarded  with  peculiar  interest,  9M 
being  the  feeble  remnant  of  that  ancient  people,  whose  works  of  art^ 
after  the  lapse  of  three  thousand  years,  are  still  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  The  resemblance  they  bear  to  their,  illustrious  ancestor^, 
though  impaired  by  intermixture  of  blood  and  degeneracy  under 
oppression,  can  yet  be  plainly  traced.  Nor  less  interesting  is  the 
fpectade  they  present  as  a  nominally  christian  people,  the  last  |uid 
only  remnant  of  a  christian  community  which  was  distinguished  alika 
lor  iiumb«rs,  learning,  and  piety.  And  though  they  be  sunk  in  ignoranoe 
Mid  superstition,  and  retain  little  more  than  the  name  of  Christianity,  we 
cannot  but  feel  our  christian  sympsthies  lundliDig  up  ifi  their  behiJf 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 
The  Valley  of  Ihyoum. 

And,  lo !  hero  we  are  at  our  destined  stopping-place ;  and  here  are 
tlie  donkeys  and  donkey-men,  who  are  to  convey  us  to  the  delightfbl 
Valley  of  Fayoum,  which  is  reached  through  a  defile  in  the  mountain 
cliain  that  walls  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  on  the  west.  Along  this 
mountain  gorge,  the  canal  Joseph  conducts  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into 
this  garden-spot,  even  of  this  garden-land,  —  separating,  upon  its 
entrance,  into  nine  principal  branches,  and  these  again  into  innumer- 
able others,  that  thread  their  way,  in  every  direction,  over  the  valley, 
which  is  forty  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth,  reposing,  in 
verdant  beauty,  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  desert. 

This  secluded  valley  is  supposed  formerly  to  have  been  used  as  a 
reservoir,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were  received  at  the 
annual  ovei^ow,  and  from  which  they  were  discharged  back  again,  to 
refresh  the  thirsty  earth,  when  its  moisture  was  beginning  to  be 
exhausted.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  remains  of  immense  dykes, 
which  were  evidently  used  for  retaining  and  letting  off  the  water,  and 
which  were  the  product  of  an  incredible  amount  of  human  labor. 
This  immense  basin,  surrounded  by  desert  highlands,  must  have  pre- 
eented  one  vast  sheet  of  water,  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  year. 
There  is  still  a  lake  *( Lake  Mocris)  in  the  middle  of  it,  five  miles  in 
width,  and  running  its  whole  length — and  the  entire  basin  presents 
the  appearance  of  having  been  once  submerged.  But  for  the  dykes  of 
modern  orij^in,  it  would  now  be  jilled  at  every  annual  overflow. 

Of  the  charming  rural  aspect  of  this  retired  spot,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  adequate  description.  "J'he  beautiful  lake,  which  glitters 
upon  its  bosom  ;  the  innumerable  streamlets  which  run,  like  arteries, 
all  over  its  surface ;  the  fields  of  roses,  which  delight  the  eye  and  per- 
fume the  atmosphere;  the  vineyards,  with  their  tempting  clusters; 
the  plats  of  rice,  of  wheat  and  of  (lax,  and  the  groves  of  the  palm  and 
other  fruit  trees — these  are  the  objects  which  meet  the  eye.  And 
then  there  is  the  borrowed  witchery  which  is  thrown  about  them  by 
contrast  from  the  bald  and  barren  desert,  with  which  the  entire  valley 
is  skirted. 

The  staple  product  of  this  valley  is  rose-water.  To  the  culture  of 
the  rose,  large  plantations  are  devoted,  and  the  rose-water,  whidi 
forms  so  considerable  an  article  of  export  from  Egypt,  all  comes  firom 
these  plantations.  It  is,  also,  the  only  spot  i^s^ll  Egypt,  wcfaere  the 
-vine  is  cultivated  to  any  extent 
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The  chief  town  of  the  valley,  Medinet-elFayoum,  is  built,  in  part^ 
from  the  remains  of  aificient  Ansinoe,  whose  site  is  a  hundred  milwi 
up  the  Nile.  Often,  the  same  building  presents  a  most  ludicrous  con- 
trast between  modem  and  ancient  architecture — the  clumsy  mod^n 
brick-work  being  adorned  with  the  noble  and  beautiful  columns  which 
graced  that  ancient  town.  There  are  a  number  of  mosques  in  fS» 
place,  and  some  rather  splendid ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  are 
mostly  Copts,  who  are  generally  civil  and  well-behaYed. 

There  are  some  rather  interesting  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  valfey 
of  Fayoum.  Toward  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  are  the 
remains  of  an  immense  building,  and  among  them  a  long  tunnel^ 
ending  in  a  cell  of  a  perfectly  globular  form,  which,  from  its  extraois 
dinary  capacity  to  increase  and  convey  sound,  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  used  for  the  delivery  of  heathen  oracles. 

A  wonderful  edifice,  called  the  Temple  of  the  Labyrinth,  is  spokefc 
of  by  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  historians,  which  seems  to  have 
been  located  in  this  valley.  A  pile  of  ruins,  900  feet  long  and  4M 
wide,  south  of  Medinet  el-Fayoum,  bas  been  supposed,  by  some,  to  be 
its  remains  ;  while  others  identify  it  with  the  oracular  tunnel  and  odl 
above  referred  to. 

According  to  Herodotus,  this  edifice  contained  twelve  large  courts 
and  three  thousar\d  apartments — fifteen  hundred  above,  and  fifteen 
hundred  under  ground, — with  halls  and  mazy,  winding  passages  witlh 
out  number — ^there  being  holes,  here  and  there,  into  which,  if  a  persoft 
entered  and  att^pted  to  proceed,  he  was  inextricably  lost.  TTie 
walls  were  surrounded  with  pillars  of  white  and  polished  stone,  and 
both  walls  and  roof  were  incrusted  with  sculptured  marble.  Ttie 
lower  apartments  were  appropriated  to  sepulchral  uses  for  the  kings 
who  built  it,  and  the  sacred  crocodiles — there  he  was  not  permitted  to 
enter. 

Of  the  upper  apartments,  which  he  was  permitted  to  explore,  ke 
speaks  in  the  language  of  wonder  and  surprise,  as  being  the  mosft 
extraordinary  work  of  art  he  had  ever  seen,  although  he  was  familiar 
with  the  most  admired  specimens  of  both  Grecian  and  Egyptian  aroih 
itecture. 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising,  that  those  who  were  intent  upon  some 
earthly  paradise  should  have  selected  this  spot,  upon  which  to  expend 
their  treasure.  Nor  is  there  anything  disparaging  to  Christianity,  ift 
the  fact  that  she  has  nothing  to  show,  which  will  bear  any  comparisoft 
with  these  remains  of  a  pagan  age.  Christianity  may  be  said,  indeed, 
to  have- put  an  end  to  that  long  line  of  architectural  wonders,  whieh 
plaoe  the  ancient  Egyptians,  at  an  unapproadiable  remove,  above  tft 
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modern  nations.  It  was  fitting  that  it  should  be  so — tbat  micb  afaoold 
be  the  eiTect  of  a  religion,  whose  revelations  of  the  scenes  of  Uie  norlfl 
to  come,  reduced  to  insignificance  everything  earthlj,  robbing  tfai 
pagan  sepulchre  of  all  its  importanoe  as  the  depository  of  a  body  te 
be  re-aniinated,  afler  a  lapse  of  three  thousand  years  of  tnnsmlgfESr 
tions, — provided  it  could  be  kept  safe.  To  paganism,  the  world  wit 
everything—even  its  dark  future  looked  not  beyond  it ;  and,  with  At 
cirde  of  its  vision,  and  the  aspiration  of  its  hopes,  thus  bounded,  il 
was  natural  enough  that  a  pagan  king  should  spend  bis  life  upon 
monuments,  which  he  hoped  to  gaze  upon,  with  pride,  in  his  futoiv 
state  of  existence,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  thus  rendering  wlunk 
he  deemed  an  acceptable  service  to  his  idol  gods,  as  a  fiuthful  serv;|ii^ 
and  erecting  a  mausoleum  for  the  safe-keeping  of  his  body  uptil 
claimed  by  his  purified  spirit.  All  this  was  natural  enough,  and  is 
perfect  accord  with  the  promptings  of  a  soul  shrouded  in  the  thick 
night  of  paganism.  And  it  was  just  as  natural,  and  equally  in  acoovd 
with  the  hopes  inspired  by  Christianity,  that  the  removal  of  the  Ysii 
which  concealed  ''  life  and  immortality,"  should  have  reduced  all  sqd^ 
things  to  their- proper  level. 

But  we  must  bid  adieu  to  this  lovely  spot — with  its  TenQFaUs 
ruins,  its  beautiful  lake,  and  its  verdant  and  flowery  fields,  rinoBied 
with  glittering  sands, — and  hasten  back  to  our  boat,  by  the  way  jn 
which  we  came. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
The  Birds  of  ike  Nile, 

In  my  rambles  through  the  fields  to^ay,  1  met  with  one  of  ths 
most  beautiful  birds  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  It  was  the  stork,  lA 
color  as  white  as  the  driven  snow,  about  half  the  size  of  the  wild 
goose,  with  great  elegance  of  form,  and  an  expression  of  countenaOfiO 
as  innocent  as  the  dove.  It  was  very  tame  and  I  could  approach  v^ 
near  to  it.  It  abounds  in  Egypt  and  Western  Asia^  and  is  e'v^e^ 
where  the  favorite  of  man.  From  the  habit  it  has  of  building  Un 
aests  on  the  towers  of  temples,  mosques  and  churches,  it  seems  to 
have  acquired  a  peculiar  sanctity,  in  Oriental  esteem,  and  heavy  pen^ 
attiea  are  imposed  for  destroying  it.  Its  affection  for  its  young  is 
yemarkable,  and  it  is  proverbial  for  the  care  it  bestows  upon  iba  agod 
W»d  infirm  of  its  own  spedes.  It  was  a  sort  of  household  god  wi4t 
^  ancients,  and  so  sacred  a  chig*acter  does  it  still  retain  with  the  |feep. 
jd^  t}Mt  the  person  who  should  inflicfc  upon  it  the  ^lightes^inpuj, 
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wcm3A  meet  with  imiverBal  mdigm^tikon.  It  iii  naii  ^ooiatiinM  to 
its  nests  in  the  chimneys  and  on  the  roofs  of  dwelling  hous^^  9Qd  it 
tk^  roofs  are  flal,  sud  used  for  pnHsieQadiqg,  fuid  sometunot  for  ulaip, 
\%i9  brought  into  familjiar  in^rcovrs^  with  tbefiunUy.  *^ThA«t^l| 
also  knoweth  her  time." 

Now  that  I  have  my  hand  in,  I  wiU  pay  my  respeeta  mpre  at  hf^., 
to  the  birds  of  tibe  Nile.  We  are  never  out  of  hearing  of  the  sqoak* 
iBg  of  wild  geeae,  from  m(Hiiing  tfll  night,  and  often  tbay  &irly  darkao 
the  air  in  their  flight  In  oixe  instance,  we  passed  an  island  of  aanA 
all  covered  over  with  them ;  there  seemicd  to  be  aorea  of  diemi,  o 
cloae  together  as  t^ey  could  stand.  Ducks,  too,  of  many  di&awt 
varieties,  and  of  most  gaudy  colors,  abound.  There  ia  one  vaml^ 
wUch  is  said  to  roost  upon  a  tree,  though  I  never  saw  the  sight 

And  what  is  that  beautilul  bird  sailing  so  gracefully  upon  the  bos^nn^ 
<tf  the  Nile,  rising  and  falling  jaiajestically  with  the  waves,  with  # 
plumage  of  dazzling  brilliancy  ?  It  is  the  pelican — it»  plumi^  is  of 
a  reddish  cast,  and  when  burnished  with  the  beams  of  the  sun»  it  pxfh 
aonts  an  aspect  of  great  beauty.  This  bir^  is  esteemed  a  g^penit 
delicacy  for  the  table.  '^  Like  the  pelican  in  the  wildernesa,"  that  i%, 
like  a  water^fowl  in  a  parched  desert 

I  have  alluded  to  the  numerous  dove-<)otes,  rising  up  in  palatiiJl 
^nmdeur  amid  the  mud  huts  of  the  villages.  These  birdS|  ar<l 
of  different  varieties,  some  of  the^l  resembling  our  domqatio 
doves,  while  others  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  wild  pigeon. 
I  rarely  go  ashore  without  meeting  with  large  numbers  of  them  upoQi 
the  nver  banks,  whither  they  have  flown  in  quest  of  food.  Beaukvv 
Aumishing  a  manure  equal  to  guano  for  the  land,  not  irrigated  by 
the  Nile  (of  which  there  are  large  tracts  in  Upper  £^pt),  th^y 
constitute  quite  an  article  of  food  for  the  poor  peasant^  and,  iodo^  # 
lijuury  which  he  knows  well  how  to  appreciate. 

And  how  could  any  cultivator  of  the  soil,  expend  money  to  betUv 
advantage,  than  to  aAom  his  premises  withacote  for  these  haimtoas 
iKid  beautiful  birds  % 

I  have  alluded,  alao,  to  tjhe  sea-swallow,,  f^  iqpe^i^  of  swallow  a^ 
OiUed  from  its  bdng  so  numeroiis  upon  the  ooast,^  and  from  the  haWk 
1^  has  of  dipping  into  the  sea  in  its  flight  They  are  also  ae^i  flyiig 
in  swarms,  like  bees,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  alighting  Pll> 
iMpnmise  numbers  in  the  tops  of  the  pabia  t^ree^^  ^Imo^  deaf<)i|i«g  9e 
ifinik  tbair  ohat^aring — alwi^s  in  a  ^le^ 

That  beautiful  bird,  the  gull,  I  hare  fimmd  in  att  parta  of  the  wofAi. 
t  htffe  visited ;  it  se^aa  to  deU^t  iq  bovw^  «J^ttl  Hm  boati^  mi 
to  show  iU  beautiful  form  sitting  upM^fiilif^    !EU|i  hMii  WIMW*- 
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tdized  in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  where  I  observed  it  graphicallj 
painted  upon  tho  walls. 

And  what  bird  is  that  mounting  up  on  high  with  wide-spread  wing) 
It  is  the  Egyptian  vulture,  naturally  a  noble  looking  bird,  holding  a 
rank  m  the  feathered  tribe  almost  with  the  eagle,  but  greatly  depred- 
adng  itself  in  the  general  esteem  by  stooping  to  become  a  scavenger 
in  the  street,  in  common  with  the  dog,  the  crow,  and  the  buzzard. 
And  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  so  lovely  a  bird  as  the  stork,  resorts  to 
the  siime  low  and  filthy  employment  for  a  livelihood.  Both  were 
■acred  birds  with  the  ancients,  and  were  embalmed. 

There  are*  some  stories  told  here  of  this  bird,  the  vulture,  which  are 
worth  repeating.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ostrich  deposits  her  e^ 
in  the  sand,  and  abandons  her  embryo  young  to  the  chances  of  being 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  of  being  able  to  sustain  themselvei 
without  the  aid  of  her  maternal  qare.  The  vulture,  being  a  shrewd 
bird,  takes  occasion  to  watoh  her,  and  when  she  has  ascertained  tho 
happy  spot,  she  takes  in  her  talons  as  large  a  stone  as  she  can  lift^ 
mounts  aloft,  and,  when  directly  over  the  nest,  lets  it  drop  with  uit 
erring  precision  directly  upon  it,  and  then,  darting  down,  rejoioes  to 
find  that  out  of  fifteen  or  twenty  eggs,  enough  have  been  broken  to 
sflford  her  a  good  meal.  It  is  also  cre.dibly  reported  of  this  bird,  that 
it  hies  itself  away  into  the  desert,  upon  the  track  of  caravans,  to  hunt 
up  the  carcases  of  man  or  beast,  that  have  perished  by  the  way. 

The  buzzard  is  the  same  unclean,  disgusting  bird  here  that  it  is  every 
where  else.  Of  the  crow,  as  he  appears  strutting  about  in  his  regi- 
mentals hoTi\  having  a  dove-colored  body,  with  black  head,  wings  and 
fadl,  I  have  spoken  in  another  connection.  Upon  the  S^yptian  sparrow,* 
too,  I  have"  bestowed  a  passing  compliment.  It  is  a  little  brown  bird, 
about  twice  as  large  as  the  chipping  bird,  and  seems  to  court  familiarity 
with  man,  greeting  him  in  his  pathway  in  the  street,  and  following 
him  to  his  domestic  retreat. 

And  what  are  those  solitary  objects,  standing,  like  stumps,  at  the 
water's  edge,  upon  yonder  sand  bank?  They  are  cranes,  and  it  is  a 
spectacle  to  be  seen  many  times  a  day  in  passing  up  and  down  the 
Nile.  They  stand  like  stocks,  and  appear  to  be  in  deep  meditation  on 
some  important  matter,  or,  it  may  be,  they  are  dreaming  about 
catching  fish. 

Hawks  are  here  in  great  variety.  This  might  be  inferred  from  the 
numerous  hawk-headed  deities  every  where  represented  in  the  paintings 
and  sculptures  of  the  temples  and  tombs. 

These  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  birds  of  Egypt^     At  leasts  if  ^ 
tiiere  be  others,  they  must  be  rare. 
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The  Ibis,  the  most  sacred  bird  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the 
one  most  frequently  embalmed,  has  been  supposed  extinct,  but  it  has 
been  pretty  well  identified  in  a  species  of  curlew  ( Abou  Hannes)  often 
met  with  on  the  Nile  above  Egypt,  to  which  region  it  seems  to  have 
retired.  It  is  white,  with  the  exception  of  its  head,  neck,  the  ends  of 
its  wings,  the  rump  and  tail,  which  are  black,  the  latter  being  tapped 
with  violet.  Its  legs  are  long  like  the  crane,  and  its  beak  curved. 
This  bird  corresponds  with  the  description  of  the  Ibis,  by  Herodotus, 
and  also  with  the  numerous  embalmed  specimens  of  it  which  have 
been  disentombed  and  brought  to  the  light  of  day.  There  is  a  skele- 
ton of  it  in  the  British  Museum,  taken  from  a  tomb  at  Abousir. 
Cuvier  denominates  it  in  the  "  Ibis  Religiosae." 

As  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  the  birds  of  S^ypt,  except  the 
aquatic,  hover  about  the  towns,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  palm 
groves,  in  the  streets,  upon  the  tops,  and  some  of  them,  in  the  interior 
of  the  houses.  No  little  warbler  ever  wastes  its  sweet  notes  on  "  the 
desert  air ;"  and  not  only  does  it  shun  the  treeless  deserts  of  the  east^ 
but  seldom  is  it  found  even  in  the  solitudes  of  the  forest,  unbroken  by 
the  voice  of  man.  I  have  met  with  them,  occasionally,  beyond  the 
footprints  of  civilization,  in  our  American  forests,  but  they  seemed  as 
forlorn  as  the  solitudes  they  uihabited,  and  never  have  I  heard  them, 
in  such  circumstances,  give  expression  to  their  joy  in  the  sweet  melody 
of  song.  No,  no,  that  is  not  the  home  of  the  birdies  ;  their  nicely 
balanced  sensibilities  seem  to  revolt  at*  the  idea  of  seclusion,  and  the 
few  who  are  found  in  such  solitudes,  seem  to  linger  out  existence  in 
voiceless  silence,  as  though  they  had  been  sent  into  banishment  from 
all  that  they  lovej  And  not  only  do  the  little  warblers  delight  to 
hover  about  the  habitations  of  man,  but  delight  in  it  about  in  propor- 
.  tion  to  his  advance  in  civilization,  and  in  the  decencies  and  proprieties 
of  life.  In  these  semi-civilized  countries  the  birds  are .  few  compared 
with  their  number  and  variety  in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America 
which  have  reached  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  and  among 
the  native  tribes  of  the  forest,  they  are  proportionably  less  in  number 
and  variety,  and  proportionably  inferior  in  sprightliness  and  in  song. 
Providence  seems  to  have  gifted  them  with  instincts,  equivalent  to 
making  their  presence  a  premium  upon  the  civilization  and  refinemenl 
of  the  race. 
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OHAPTEE  XLVL 
JAe  Glimale  and  the  Sea/^om. 

It  Ik  now  well  on  in  February ;  our  long  voynge  is  drawing;  to  a 
olose,  and,  although  it  has  hoen  pcrformeri  in  the  depth  of  winWr, 
ncTBi-  had  voyager  a  pleasanter  time.  During  the  day,  the  sttnoS' 
phere  has  been  delightfully  pure  and  bland,  and  although  the  niglits 
bare  been  chilly,  tJicy  have  not  been  bo  oold  as  to  leave  the  slighleol 
triuxi  of  frost,  or  to  deprive  my  men,  captain  and  all,  of  the  luxury  cf 
sleeping  on  de^b,  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven,  with  the  hard  planlc 
beneath  them,  and  only  a  coarso  mantle,  with  a  hood,  for  a  coreriOg. 
The  twine  eKposiire,  however,  would  have  chilled  me  to  dAalh. 
Indeed,  aometimi's,  whai  I  rose  before  the  sun,  a  shivering  wuuld  nm 
through  my  whole  frame;  tat,  aa  the  great  luminary  of  day  row 
above  the  hori/xw,  it  newer  failed  Ui  diffuse  a  grateful  warmth  through 
the  atmosphore,  which  attnned  bothi  body  and  mind   to  enjoyment. 

It  may  be,  that  this  habit  of  exposing  theinselYes  (which  we  would 
denominate  recklessness  of  health)  is  iJie  %'ery  means  of  the  t^^traor' 
£nary  health  and  strength  of  these  people.  A  young  man  of  Smymt, 
of  Maltese  descent,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  Bostiin,  in  calling  my 
Mtenlaon  to  this  matter,  remarked,  that  it  was  the  extraordinary  paint 
tektn,  in  my  country,  to  preserve  health,  which  made  people  •» 
aick.ly;  while  here,  he  added,  where  people  appeared  to  be  totally 
regardless  of  hf.altb,  Ihoy  acquired  a  hardihood,  from  exposure,  whidi 
fortified  tjiem  against  the  attacks  of  disease.  It  is  undoubtedly  irae, 
that  diseases  thicken  around  a  oonrmunityj  somewhat  in  proportion  to 
their  advance  in  tJie  relinomentfl  of  civilized  life. 

*  No  climate  can  be  more  delightful  than  that  of  Egypt  in  winttf. 
^a  atmosphere  is  mellow  wd  exhilarating,  and  the  earth  clothed  is 
iti  richest  green.  There  are  four  seasons  in  Egypt,  but  they  have  no 
oorrespondenco  to  our  own,  either  ae  to  character  or  the  linfs  of 
division.  The  wet  season,  or  season  of  overllow,  oooura  in  th«  fall. 
AlthoDgh  the  Nile  is  ton  months  and  a  half  in  rising  and  falUi^  (fVon 
llie  flrrt  of  July  to  the  middle  of  May),  for  a  great  portion  of  tftis 
period,  it  is  confined  within  its  banks.  Its  highest  elevation  israwbod 
about  the  last  of  September,  and,  nfler  remmning  stationary  BbaiA 
two  weeks,  it  begins  graduaUy  to  subside.  The  overflaw,  boveTer, 
oonljnaes  some  six  weeks,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  elevatiun  or 
depression  of  the  locality. 

Next  follows  seed-time,  which  introduces  the  winter,  or  ffrovMff 
Hoton,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above.     Upon  the  subsidmce  of  tba 


Waters,  the  soil  is  left,  not  bnl  j  richly  manured  by  the  deposit  <j€ 
fertilizing  eartiiy  matter  brought  down  by  the  Nile,  but  in  an  admii^ 
able  condition  to  receive  the  seed,  wiUiout  turning  a  furrow. 

So  charged  are  the  overflowing  waters  with  elements  of  fertility.  Hi 
materii^ly  to  change  their  color,  which,  in  the  first  stages  of  their  rise 
is  of  a  rather  deep  green,  and  then,  after  five  or  six  weeks,  a  broWniA 
red — occasioned,  doubtless,  by  an  infusion  from  the  rank  vegetalicA 
which  has  been  overflown  upon  the  high  table-lands  of  Abyssinia,  by 
the  periodical  rains  that  annually  deluge  the  country,  and  which  am 
drained  off  by  the  Nile. 

But  I  was  speaking  of  the  growing  season,  which  commences  the 
latter  part  of  October,  and  continues  through  November,  Decembet, 
January  and  February,  during  which  time,  vegetation  is  thrown  up 
in  gr^t  luxuriance.  But  little  culture  is  required,  there  being  bul 
few  weeds,  and  crops  «x.me  rapidly  forward  to  maturity. 

The  hot  season  commences  about  the  first  of  March,  and  seems  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  South  winds,  which,  in  their  long  sweep  across 
the  burning  sands  of  Central  Africa,  have  acquired  an  aridity  and  heat 
which  parches  everything  they  touch — at  the  siame  time  that  they 
often  come  charged  with  a  subtle,  impalpable  dust,  which  is  equally 
destructive  to  animal  life.  Most  crops  have  matured  before  tlie 
advent  of  this  season,  but  such  as  have  not,  speedily  wither  away, 
imless  sustained  by  incessant  irrigation.  As  these  winds  approach, 
the  sky  darkens  and  hangs  heavily,  the  sun  is  shorn  of  his  beams  and 
puts  on  a  livid  hue,  while  the  twilight  gloom  renders  necessary  tiDS 
K^ht  of  a  lamp  at  noonday.  And  not  only  does  every  green  thing 
wither  to  a  crisp,  but  everything  manufactured  of  wood — furniture, 
feachinery,  &c., — is  injured,  and  ofl;en  spoiled,  by  warping  and 
crackmg.  I  was  told  that  the  machinery  of  tiie  cotton  mills  was  seri- 
cHisly  afl^ted  by  these  causes,  the  aridity  wiarping  and  crackii^  parfii 
ef  it,  while  the  dust  penetrates  ^ad  deranges  the  whole.  The  Nile 
itself,  so  cool  and  refreshing  up  to  this  time,  is  smitten — and,  if  no^ 
turned  into  blood,  is  raised  to  the  jb^nperature  of  blood,  and  is 
scarcely  caf>able  of  quenchmg  the  thirst  of  man  or  beast.  Maat 
^(S^res  fVom  the  streets,  and  silence  reigns  in  the  bazaar. 

These  are  the  simooms  of  the  desert.  They  do  not  prevail  uninfei<> 
iTsptedly ;  they  remit  and  intermit  at  intervals,  with  the  wind  and'  its 
fitful  dianges,  as  it  occasionally  veers  eastwardly,  and  then  veers  baek 
again.  But  the  season  through,  embracing  the  months  of  Mard^ 
April  and  May,  participates  of  the  same  general  character. 

UnfortunatdV  for  the  poor  Fellahs,  their  harvest-time  comes  in  tli6 
midst  of  this  season,  April  being  the  month  for  the  wheal  hftrvest; 
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ftnd,  drojuled  as  it  is,  there  ih  no  reprievo — ^thcj  must  bow  themselyei 
to  their  task,  and,  when  driven  from  the  fields  by  the  sufibcating  blasts 
they  must  return  to  the  charge,  and  toil  on,  under  the  sweltering  heal 
ftnd  dust. 

Thus,  the  climate  of  Egypt,  which  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  in 
the  world  through  the  entire  winter  months,  is  so  suddenly  and  radi- 
eally  changed,  as  to  become  well-nigh  insupportable  to  both  man  and 
beast,  through  the  entire  spring  months.  Sometimes,  indeed,  thej 
liave  a  little  foretiisto,  in  winter,  of  the  blasts  in  store  for  the  spring. 
I  have  already  sp(»ken  of  a  day  in  Cairo,  early  in  January,  which  wai 
a  fac  simile  of  them,  all  but  the  heat.  The  wind,  the  dust  and  the 
darkness  were  the  same,  without  the  heat.  With  that  exception,  not 
a  day  occurred  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  season.  And  sometimefl^ 
too,  a  delightful  winter-day  or  two  will  stray  away  into  the  murkj 
season  which  follows. 

The  next  season  commences  with  June,  and  reaches  to  the  overflow. 
It  is  warm,  but  exempt  from  the  oppressive,  stifling  blasts  which 
characterized  the  previous  season.  The  wind  .comes  from  a  difierent 
direction,  and  the  atmosphere  is  pure  and  serene,  while  the  heat  of  tlw 
day  is  neutralized  by  the  coolness  of  the  nights.  Many  crops  are 
cultivated  to  advantage,  during  this  season,  by  means  of  artifidal 
irrigation. 

But,  though  the  seasons  are  thus  distinctly  marked  in  some  respeots^ 
they  all  blend  into  one.  There  is  no  season,  throughout  the  year,  cold 
enough  to  nip  the  tenderest  vegetable ;  and  none,  except  the  season  of 
overflow,  in  which  vegetation  cannot  be  cultivated  to  advantage, — nxA 
even  the  spring,  with  suitable  attention  to  irrigation.  Indeed,  in  somt 
sense,  Egypt  may  bo  said  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring,  Althouf^ 
there  is  a  rather  general  fall  of  the  leaves  in  October,  and  a  pretty 
geuei-al  blossoming  in  February,  yet  there  are  many  exceptions. 
Often  is  the  spectacle  seen,  of  a .  tree  just  bursting  its  buds,  wldls 
another,  by  its  side,  is  casting  its  leaves, — of  one  in  full  blossom,  sids 
by  side  with  another  laden  with  fruit — of  laborers,  in  one  field, 
planting  a  crop,  while,  in  the  next,  they  are  harvesting.  And  so  it  if 
all  the  year  round, — the  land  is  never  at  rest,  nor  does  it  need  any,  av 
it  is  annually  renovated  by  the  Nile. 

It  should  be  added,  that  it  never  rains  in  Egypt  above  Cairo,  and 
very  little  below.  The  cool  nights,  however,  precipitate  the  jnoistortt 
in  the  form  of  a  heavy  dew.  Rarely,  also,  is  thunder  heard,  and  never 
in  stiEirtling  peals.  Often,  the  watery  vapor  collects  into  clouds,  whiob 
hang  threateningly  over  the  country,  but  always  pass  off  without 
discharging  their  treasures. 
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CHAPTBBin. 

On  Board  Cunard  Steamer  "  Asia,"  ) 
July  5th,  1853.  [ 

Still  are  we  driving  on  tiirough  ^tns  never-liiling,  never-ending  and 
impenetrable  fog.  Still  stands  old  Jack  by  the  Steamer's  whistle, 
one  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  the  other  employed  upon  the  rope  that, 
every  two  minutes  or  less,  screams  out  our  onward  march.  The  sun, 
that  golden  guide  of  the  mariner,  has  been  lost  to  us  all  day.  No 
observation  has  been  taken  with  the  quadrant,  and  the  Captain  can 
only  judge  of  our  whereabouts  by  his  frequent  soundings,  and  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  past  experience  in  running  over  this  route. 
The  sea  lies  black  and  smooth  around  the  Steamer,  as  far  as  our 
limited  vision  can  readi ;  and  mercifully  compels  but  few  of  our  com- 
pany to  bow  the  sickened  head  in  submission  to  his  majesty.  The 
passengers  seem  generally  to  be  introducing  diemselves  to  one 
another,  and  some  already  forging  the  brittle  fetters  of  those  precari- 
ous marine  friendships,  which  so  often  crumble  and  evaporate  when 

carried  off  upon  tfee'land.    J- is  this  morning  in  his  prime,  having, 

as  he  says,  "  o^red  up  to  the  Sea-God  at  least  a  quart  of  bile,  and 
pouSed  Ml  appetite  whidi  makes  him  as  hungry  as  a  bear."  Havmg 
been  greatly  annoyed  by  the  presence  of  a  few  American  coppent, 
which,  by  some  mistake,  had  been  '^lefl  over"  in  his  podcet,  he  and 

W ,  witli  one  or  two  new  acquaintances,  now  find  use  for  them 

l^  pitchmg  them  at  a  penknife  set  up  between  two  planks  on  tik 
v^dssel's  deck, — the  result  of  which,  as  we  learned  at  11  oWock  lundi, 
was  the  production,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  company,  of  a  bottle  or 
refreshment  all  'round.  But  whether  it  was  purchased  With  tiM 
aforesaid  six  coppers,  or  assessed  on  some  one  of  the  corps  for  bad 
play  of  the  game,  was  not  fully  set  forth.  It  certainly  was  theimotfC 
productive  investment,  however,  of  six  unourr^it  coppers,  that  ever 

fell  under  my  observation.    But  J is  a  keen  ihan  of  butdness,  and 

knows  how  to  employ  his  capital  ta  the  best.advflttitage. 
VOL.  I,  NO.  vin. — 25. 
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After  lunch,  several  sturdy,  gray-haired  Englishmen  bow  them- 
•elves  down  to  a  game  of  "  xhu file-hoard,"  so  catli^,'  which  tmnsiats  in 
gliding  over  the  deck,  for  a  distAnce  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  certain 
round  blocks  of  wood,  about  half  or  thrcti-quortera  of  tax  inch  in 
Ihiokness,  and  in  sisiH  like  the  cruwii  of  a  man's  hat, — the  object  being 
to  introdii(ie  tbcm  within  certain  chalk-marks  sketched  out,  like  th« 
boys'  game  of  "hop  acot«h,"  upon  the  surface  of  the  deck.  It  appears 
to  be  a  favorilB  iind  orthodox  game  with  Englishmen  on  ship-board, 
giving  rise  to  frequent  ciciting  eontenti<ina  and  striies,  which  are  gen- 
erally amicahly  settled  over  several  bottles  of  Barclay  &  Perkins' 
plump,  black  and  substantial  **  heavy  wet"  The  game  itself  may  be 
Tery  pleasant  to  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  but  it  is  not  so  agreeable  to 
the  feeble  occupants  of  the  state-rooms  directly  below,  to  have  sU  or 
seven  wild  "John  Bulls"  capering  and  dancing  and  sliding  "shuffle 
boBrds,"  some  twenty  inches  or  less  from  their  noses,  ajid  tiireateuing 
every  few  minutes  to  thrust  a  heavy  foot  thi'ough  the  deck  plank  into 
their  faces.  But  burly  old  John  cares  nothing  for  that,  or  rather 
he  never  thinks  about  anybody  else  thou  himself,  while  engaged  in  lus 
Bport — it  is  the  cardinal  rule  of  his  nation  to  look  out  for  "  Johnny  " 
first,  and  other  folks'  rights  may  be  suhordinately  regulated  aflerwaidi. 

Others  of  the  passengers  promenade  the  decks,  both  upper  and 
lower,  and  smoke,  chat  with  the  Captun  around  the  great  central  red 
pipe  of  the  Steamer,  or  stretch  themselves  along  on  hair  cushions  laid 
over  the  deck,  which  answer  an  admirable  purpose  for  invalids,  or 
those  who  have  been  rendered  lazy  by  the  heavy  dinner,  &c.,  of  tha 
day.  The  ladies,  too,  are  creeping  out  quite  numerously  fi-om  th«r 
atate-rooms  into  the  saloon,  and  one,  I  observe,  already  under  foD 
headway  with  pen,  ink  and  paper,  but  whether  "doing  up  "  oorret- 
pondenco,  or  "doing  up"  a  book,  it  were  impossible  to  say;  ye^ 
from  a  certain  shine  upon  her  forehead,  a  harshness  of  several  of*dil 
lines  about  her  face,  and  several  other  rather  equivocal  indicia,  I  mi 
quite  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  latter  work  to  which  shi 
was  devoting  herself — so  1  gave  the  lady  a  wide  berth,_lest  perchaoos 
she  might  seize  or  me,  then  of  rather  woe-begone  and  forlorn  appeuv 
ance,  and  impale  me,  with  her  gold  pen,  upon  the  virgin  page,  bafora 
her  oircle  of  admiring  friends,  as  one  of  the  victims  of  that  tormentug 
sea,  over  which  her  strong  mind  had  enabled  her  own  polygonal  bodf 
to  triumph.  It  is  wretched  enough  to  be  sea-sick,  but  to  be  twitted 
of  it  publicly,  is  to  die  "  the  second _. death." 

As  for  myself,  having  unexpectedly  been  permitted  to  eat  a  lunch 
of  sea-bread  and  cold  ham,  end  generally  to  feel  much  better  thaa  I 
htd  dared  to  hope  for,  my  feet  led  me  off  again  to  the  stairs  over  tfci 
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wheel-house,  which  had  already  become  a  home-like  spot.  Old 
"  Jack  of  the  whistle  "  was  disposed  to  repeat  his  command  of  prohib- 
ition from  the  quarter-dedi,  but,  observing  that  the  trespasser  was 
"  he  of  the  wheel-house,"  he  failed  to  renew  his  orders,  and  permitted 
me  quietly  to  retain  my  place. 

Another  observation  on  the  British  sailor  which  surprised  me  much, 
was  his  apparent  freedom  from  the  vice  of  profanity.  While 
the  mouths  of  x^merican  sailors  are  filled  with  imprecations  of  the 
vilest  sort,  you  hardly  hear  anything  frbm  the  British  sailor,  harsher 
than  the  ordinary  phrase  of  strong  assurance  used  in  polite  society. 
The  truth  of  this  was  this  morning  illustrated,  by  a  ccwitroversy 
between  two  gangs  of  hands  who  were  receiving  from  below  the  large 
iron  casks  overflowing  with  cinders,  and  of  very  heavy  weight,  whidi 
they  carried  turn-about  to  the  side  of  the  steamer,  and  emptied  under 
the  wheel.  The  dispute  was,  that  one  gang  had  carried  their  quota  of 
loads,  and  the  rest  must  be  disposed  of  by  the  other  gang.  The  alter- 
cation waxed  warm  and  grew  into  a  quarrel,  and  strong  words  were 
used  on  both  sides  before  the  difficulty  was  settled ;  yet,  through  the 
whole  of  it,  no  harsher  expression  was  used,  than  "  upon  my  honor  " 
and  "  upon  my  soul,"  and  one  or  two  others  of  like .  character. 
Whether  this  decency  of  expression  is  voluntary  on  their  part,  or 
compelled  by  the  discipline  of  the  boat,  I  do  not  know ;  but,  whatever 
its  cause,  it  is  certainly  much  pleasanter  for  the  passengers,  whose 
ears,  on^our  own  home  steamers,  are  so  often  stunned  by  streams  of 
the  very  coarsest  language  that  the  tongues  of  corrupt  men  can  utter. 
If  it  is  the]|result  of  rules  enforced  on  the  boat,  then  it  were  well  if 
our  American  steamboat  masters  would  pattern  afier  their  English 
brethren  in  this  respect 

At  fi)ur  o'clock,  we  were  summoned  to  dinner,  but  being  tardy  in 
responding  to  the  call,  we  found  the  seats  all  full,  and  accordingly 
were  invited  below,  by  the  Steward,  to  a  table  much  smaller,  but 
vastly  more  social,  than  ihe  more  formal  and  extended  one  above 
stairs.  In  order  that  the  public  may  know  how  well  they  are  cared 
for,  when  they  become  passengers  on  board  these  small  worlds  of 
steamers,  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  articles  observed  on  our  little, 
unpretending  table  below :  first  comes  on  a  finely-flavored  soup ; 
next  a  delicious  fish  (I  think  a  salmon) ;  then  a  calPs  head,  choicely 
prepared ;  a  superior  ham ;  a  noble  round  of  com  beef  (for  those  who 
like  the  dish)  ;  a  brave  old  roast,  which  furnished  slices  big  enough  to 
cover  your  plate  and  festoon  its  edges, — and  all  supported  by  various 
and  innumerable  side-dishes,  made  up  of  vegetables,  breads,  and 
indescribable  relics  of  former  supplies.    Tliis  course  is  followed  bf 
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puddings  (conspicious  among  which  is  the  Teritftble  "  plum  ")  of  vwi- 
oiu  sorts  and  kinds,  some  of  which  I  oould  recognize  without  being 
able  to  give  their  names,  and  some  which  I  oould  not  recognize,  either 
in  SMbatance  or  in  name,  never  having  seon  their  like  before.  Then 
came  in  the  pastry,  rich  and  crispy,  together  with  custard  and  ice 
ireain;  then  strawberries,  large  and  ripe,  with  cream  furnished  by 
oar  fellow- voyager,  the  black  Durham.  And  lastly,  we  were 
presented  with  figs  and  raisins,  nuts,  prunes,  apples,  and  those  variow 
kniok'knadcB  wliiehj[enerally  wind  up  a  big  dinner.  Think  of  all  tUi 
to  be  eaten,  beside  the  other  meats, — and  no  exercise  or  hard  'work  of 
uiy  kind  to  help  digestion  ! 

While  at  the  table,  a  conversation  sprang  up  between  myself  MtA 
an  English  gentleman  opposite,  who  proved  to  be  a  barrister  ;  aiid,M 
people  generally  do  when  breaking  into  an  acqg^ntanoe  with  dm 
another,  we  found  ourselves  aoquaitited  with  mutual  frieodli 
both  in  the  States  and  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  couversalJoa  soon  became 
general  around  the  board,  in  the  course  of  which  were  discussed  boUi 
British,  French  and  American  politics,  Mob  law.  Mormon  law  Bad 
various  other  kinds  of  law — and  all  with  that  same  degree  of  fiod 
saljafaction  that  characterises  rencontres  of  this  description.  A 
returned  Californian,  however,  who  was  of  our  party,  streauoudv 
advocated  the  justice  and  propriety  of  mob  law,  claiming  it  to  be  a 
'■  usefiil  institution  "  iii  any  country,— -and,  by  way  of  showing  Ul 
decided  preference  for  it,  above  all  other  sorts  of  law,  bol([]f 
announced  bis  determination  to  shoot  one  of  the  San  Frauciscaa  finB 
<-t'  Adams  &,  Co.  (Wood,  I  think  he  called  him),  whenever  and  wbsT- 
ever  he  should  ohanoe  to  meet  him, — at  all  which  my  grave  EngUak 
friend  rolled  up  his  eyes,  and  uttered,  murmuringly,  some  dark  sajyiag 
that  sounded,  to  me,  very  much  like  part  of  the  English  liturgy,  para- 
phrased  thus :  '^  From  all  repuiiHean  inalitulioni,  and  fapeeially  from 
all  bloody-minded  Californians,  Qood  Lord  deliver  me." 

On  coming  up  after  dinner,  we  found  the  fog  still  draping  sea  afid 
sky,  and  precipitating  itself,  in  small  rajn,  upon  the  deck,  the  eSbct  of 
which  had  already  imparted  to  J- — — 's  light-colored  and  silk-linei 
summer  overcoat  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  Night  was  fast  ad- 
vancing, and  it  was  whispered  among  the  passengers  that  we  were  to 
lay  out,  within  an  hour  or  two  from  Halifas,  until  daylight  retumecl, 
or  the  fog  lilted  itself  from  our  path.  Suddenly,  as  we  sat  musing  oB 
the  prospect,,  the  order  was  passed,  sharply  and  loudly,  from  tho  bowi 
"Port! — hard  a'portP'  then,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  "Hard  ■ 
«'/»rI  .''■  was  again  repeated,  and  "  Hard  a'port  it  is,"  was  responded 
\)j  the  man  at  the  wheel.    The  passengers  crowded  in  diflweiit  dirw 
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Hons,  and  all  gszed  off  into  the  grey  wall  of  fog  to  see  what  peril 
threatened  us,  but  no  one,  except  the  lookout  on  the  bow,  knew  wbal 
had  transpired,  and  why  that  startling  order  had  been  given.  He 
reported  to  his  officers,  and  presently  ^e  passengers  learned  tiiat  We 
had  narrowly  escaped  a  collision  with  a  barque,  which  had  crossed  our 
bow  under  full  sail,  and  only  about  forty  feet  off!  Like  the  "  Flying 
Dutchman,"  however,  she  soon  disappeared  in  the  bank  of  fog,  and 
left  us  still  floundering  forward,  but  grate^l  that  we  had  passed  her 
in  safety.  .  An  incident  like  this,  though  apparently  trivial  in  its  nar* 
rative  upon  shore,  has  a  startling  power  in  it  when  transpiring  at  sea, 
in  the  double  darkness  of  night  and  fog !  It  is  like  a  bullet  whistling 
by  the  ear  of  the  wayfarer,  who,  at  the  time,  dreams  of  nothing  in  the 
air,  but  health  and  the  song  of  birds ;  or  the  cry  of "  Fire !"  before 
your  door  at  the  midnight  hour ;  or  the  battle-cry  of  "  mount  and 
defend,"  when  the  enemy  is  pouring  over  the  wall.  How  often  is  it 
but  the  harbinger  of  death ! — ^the  summons  to  depart  hence,  through 
the  dark  and  tumultuous  waves,  without  so  much  as  space  for  a  fare- 
well prayer.  Yes!  those  thrilling  words,  ^^Porif — hard  [deport  f^ 
have  already  proved  the  last  earthly  words  to  thousands  of  our  ffeUow- 
men,  and,  doubtless,  they  will  yet  fall,  freighted  with  death,  on  the 
ears  of  thousands  more.     So  are  we  crowded  through  and  out  of  life. 

Now  our  careful  Captain  is  again  sounding  his  way,  and  ere  long 
expresses  himself  confident  of  his  position.  He  orders  his  guns 
loaded  and  made  ready  for  early  dischai^e,  hoping  to  receive  a 
response  from  the  guns  of  Halifia.     Passengers  being,  for  the  time, 

prohibited  from  the  upper  deck,  I,  with  J and  W ,  climbed 

up  into  the  ri^ng,  and  lay  off  upon  the  ropes.     Our  friend  J 

began  to  grow  a  little  nervous,  and  when  he  heard  the  man  with  the 
lead  announce  the  &ct  that  we  were  floating  in  four  hundred  feet  of 
water,  coolly  concluded  that  if  the  old  oraft  should  collide  with  rock 
or  vessel,  and  go  down,  '^  his  carcass  could  not  very  well  produce  a 
stench  in  the  nostrils  of  either  friend  or  enemy."  Yet  I  dueled  he 
had  no  present  preferences  far  such  a  form  of  burial,  and  would 
rather,  on  the  whole,  incline  to  a  funeral  on  shore. 

While  we  thus  sat  roosdng  and  moaing,  my  eyes  prompted  my 
lips  into  the  cry  of  ^  Lightning !"  but,  before  a  reply  could  be  made, 
one  of  our  black-mouthed  guns,  on  the  oppoote  side  of  the  vesael, 
thundered  against  t^  fog,  whidi  seemed  singularly  to  absorb  its 
report,  diminishii^  its  power  by  one-half.  Our  ears  caught  sothaig 
in  r^ly — the  Ocean  and  its  sh<»*es  rduskig  us  even  tiie  complimettt 
of  an  edio.  In  ten  minutes  afW,  no  response  being  detected,  Ospl 
Lott  ordered^  ^^8ilen€$  on  ^  d§ekP^  and  ^HadMUrged  anotbor  g«BU 
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All  stood  broathU^sRly.  waiting — not  a  foot  moved,  not  a  voice  whis- 
pered— iind  s<>on,  like  tht*  tapping  of  a  huly'a  finger  on  a  bass  drum^ 
"  boom !  boom !"  we  hoard  two  jjnns  from  the  heights  of  Hali&z. 
Then  all  knew  our  Ca})tain  wiis  right  in  his  conjectures  as  to  our 
position,  and  the  hearts  of  the  passcnjrers  were  cheered  with  the  pros- 
p£*ct  of  reaching  port  i)elon»  daylight.  Still  the  guns  are  sharply 
crai-king  .'igainst  the  tog,  and  the  Mtbdued  response-s  that  come  toiifl 
from  the  land,  are  all  the  meaiiK  we  h.ive,  by  which  to  find  our  way 
into  the  harb(»r.  The  Ciiptuin,  howcvir.  works  i»n,  doing  §lM  he  can 
to  help  us  forwai'l  with  juii'leriC'- and  safety;  and,  in  such  cases,  I 
have  ever  found  it  best  t<>  ;tb:in  ton  ail  wild  conjecture,  dismiss  all 
vague  feiirs,  and  ^ive  one/'s  self  up  to  his  ciire,  and  to  the  kind  provi- 
dence <»f  that  still  grt;at<T  Captain,  who  is  above  all  darkness  and  all 
seas,  and  un:ier  whi)sc  hand  are  all  our  ways. 

Neverthelt  ss,  one  could  not  but  feel  moved  with  a  sort  of  sympatky 
for  our  noble  Steam* ^r,  who  was  thus  sending  forth  her  cries  from  out 
the  darkness  of  sea  and  fog,  and  begging  her  way  into  port.  But  a  day 
or  two  sinc(%  she  crowded  her  way  fearlessly  forth  from  Boston  Har- 
bor, shining  with  all  the  beijuty  of  her  hundred  flags ;  but  to-night  she  is 
complaining  like  a  child  lost  in  the  woods,  and  imploring  some  friendly 
light,  t<»  Itwid  her  from  the  mazes  of  the  deep  into  the  security  of  her  port 
So,  also,  have  we  seen  it  with  some  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 
Conscious  of  their  native  powers  of  body  and  of  mind,  fired  by  the  loffy 
spirit  of  ambition,  resolved  to  conqutr  even  the  elements,  if  they 
place  themselves  in  opposition  to  their  desires, — they  sweep  out  into 
life  like  this  great  ship  of  ours,  and,  for  a  while,  ride  over  or  ride 
down  all  the  obstacle  s  that  beset  their  way.  But  years  roll  on,  and 
their  pathway  becomes  obscure.  That  which  they  had  constituted  the 
sun  of  their  lifb  is  under  eclipse;  the  night  of  life  is  wrapping  its 
sable  i()lds  about  them ;  those  great  name^,  or  those  schemes  of  phi- 
losophy, which  they  had  looked  up  to  as  headlands  to  guide  them  on 
their  course,  are  obscured  by  skeptical  clouds  now  uprising  in  thdr 
anxious  minds.  Spectres  flit  by  in  the  darkness,  like  our  flying  barque^ 
filling  them  with  sudden  alarm.  ITiey  run  to  the  line  and  plummet  of 
their  favorite  but  narrow  schools  of  philosophy,  and  seek,  by  their 
instrumentality,  to  find  where  they  are  floating,  but  the  plummet 
announcers  depths  beyond  their  powei*  to  fathom.  The  fog  of  doubts 
and  misgivings,  and  the  darkness  of  life's  closing  night,  are  folding 
thixik  curtains  all  around  them.  They  find  themselves  lost^  and.no  sun, 
chart  or  compass  to  aid  them, — and  at  last,  like  our  own  great,  black 
ship,  they  lift  up  their  cry  from  the  dark  sea  over  which  they  have 
been  rolling,  and  beg  that  some  little  child  may  lift  the  lamp,  may 
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sound  the  gun,  that  shall  direct  their  confused  fiounderings,  and  lead 
them,  at  last,  into  some  haven  of  peace.  To  some,  the  saving  call| 
•though  faint  like  the  guns  of  Halifax,  is  vouchsafed  in  season,  and  they 
enter  gloriously  into  their  rest ;  but,  to  others,  no  answer  is  giv«i,  fiO 
lamp  is  lit,  no  gun  is  fired — and  amid  darkness  and  fog,  and  stormy 
breakers,  they  disappear  from  life,  noble  wrecks,  with  all  their  pr^ 
cious  freight  on  board, —and  ofl-times  no  man  knoweth  even  th^ 
sepulchre. 

But  we  ^owly  pass  up  toward  the  Bay,  guided  by  the  guns  and  tte 
plumihet, — so  slowly  that  even  Halifax  passengers  abandon  all  ex» 
pectation  of  reaching  their  home  to-night.  Trans- Atlantic  passengers 
are  busy  at  their  portfolios,  anxious  to  take  yet  another  farewell  of 
home,  by  depositing  letters  in  this,  our  sole  port  in  the  voyage ;  tkft 
indifferent  ones  are  gabbling  over  cold  cuts  and  porter — and  in  tkft 
expectation  of  refreshing  our  eyes  with  a  sight  of  land  on  the  morrow, 
even  though  it  be  our  last,  we  descend  to  our  state-room,  and  surreii* 
der  ourselves  to  such  sleep  as  the  continuous  discharge  of  guns,  and 
the  bustle  on  deck  incident  to  the  collection  of  Halifax  freight,  will 
permit. 

As  the  feeble  beams  of  day  gradually  penetrated  into  the  depths  oi 
our  state  rooms,  we  heard  the  whistle  still  at  work,  and  occasionally  % 
gun  sounding  from  the  deck,  by  which  we  learned  that  the  port  of 
Halifax  had  not  yet  been  reached.  At  half  past  seven  o'clock  I 
observed  from  the  upper  deck  a  small  boat  looming  out  of  the  fog, 
and  which,  on  approaching  the  steamer,  was  found  to  contain  a  pilots 
who  was  at  once  received  on  board  and  installed  in  office  by  the 
Captain.  Just  after  he  had  taken 'position  and  commenced  his  du^eSi 
another  boat  of  like  character  appeared  at  our  stem,  and  the  poor 
fellow  on  board  implored  very  earnestly  for  the  privilege  of  taking  U8 
in,  alleging  that  he  had  beard  our  guns  early  in  the  preceding  nighi| 
and  for  eight  hours  he  had  pursued  us  through  the  fog,  without  reach* 
ing  hailing  distance.  His  application,  however,  was  rejected,  tte 
principal  adopted  appearing  to  be,  "  first  come  first  served,"  so  the 
poor  fellow  was  compelled  to  haul  off  and  comfort  himself  under  hie 
disappointment  as  best  he  could.  Presently  the  curtain  of  misl 
seemed  to  roll  itself  off  somewhat,  or  rather  the  high  hills  on  shore 
lifted  their  verdant  tops  above  the  fog  which  still  slept  on  the  surfiM 
of  the  waters,  and  we  began  to  descry  the  headlands  around  the  harbor 
of  Halifax.  On  we  pressed  up  the  Bay,  and  presently  burst  llie 
doudy  b«Tiers  of  the  deep,  and  escaped  into  blue  air  and  a  detr 
Tision  of  tlie  city. 


^n 
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NOTES  FROM  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 


No,  1. 

To  one  wbo  has  been  fretted  and  chafed  by  the  activities.  Hid 
annoyed  by  the  smoke  and  dust  and  bent,  of  city  life,  there  is  a  calm 
and  refreshing  beauty  in  the  scenery  of  nature.  Strange  that  irt 
abould  ever  tire  of  her  fascinations,  of  her  dashing  waters,  her  dimpled 
lakei,  her  hold  headlands,  her  billowy  hills,  her  green  fields,  and  her 
Traving  forests.  And  then,  what  a  luxury  in  passing  from  tile  aultty 
South  to  the  cool  Noi-th  ! 

The  little  world  we  hiid  ia  the  boat,  too,  afforded  a  paDoramis 
representation  of  the  great  world  without.  Tottering  age,  sturcbf 
manhood,  blooming  youth,  laughing  childhood  and  helpless  infanoy 
were  there.  There  were  stockholders,  dreaming  otJy  of  cargoes  ot 
oopper ;  miners,  elateii  with  a  prospect  of  "  flush  times"  in  their  lo'vdj 
oalling;  and  tradesmen,  c:cpecting  to  make  heavy  drafts  an  tba 
pockets  of  both.  There  were  pleasure-seekers,  and  not  a  few  whole 
&milies.  migrating  for  the  summer, — while  several  newly-married 
couples,  with  a  wise  discretion,  were  intent  upon  spending  the  hon^ 
moon  amid  the  cool  retreats  of  the  North.  Altogether,  it  was  ao 
interesting  medley,  litll  of  instruction,  amusement  and  good  cheer. 

At  Mackinac,  I  spent  two  or  three  delightful  days.  That  is  • 
charming  spot,  though  little  hotter  than  a  pile  of  lime  ro**.  It  ia^ 
however,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  earth,  which  has  resultad 
from  its  deoomposition.  Trees  grow  on  it  very  well,  and  there  la  a 
drive  of  several  miles  beneath  their  overhanging  foliage.  From  the 
summit  of  the  Island,  there  is  an  enchanting  prospect  in  every  dire^ 
tion,  the  eye  ranging  alyng  the  Lower  Peninsula  on  the  south,  and  tiM 
Upper  Peninsula  on  the  north,  while  numerous  forest-crowned  island* 
oome  within  the  sweep  of  vision.  Pigeons  abound  upon  the  island, 
and  shooting  them  constitutes  one  of  the  amusements  of  the  sojourner. 
But  the  boost  of  Mackinac,  its  crowning  product,  is  its  trout  Tb^ 
do  not  taste  like  the  same  fish,  afber  being  transported  three  or  fyae 
hundred  miles,  though  encased  in  ice.  1  am  told,  that  the  sooner  tbmr 
are  cooked,  after  being  caught,  the  better  they  are.     Nothing  can  be  a 
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greater  luxury  than  the  fredipcau^t  trout  and  wfaile-fidi  whidi  ffwim 
in  these  waters. 

The  passage  up  the  St.  Mary's  was  enchanting.  Sometimes  iA» 
river  spreads  itself  out  miles  in  width,  and  would  seem  like  a  laka^ 
but  for  the  numerous  islands,  canopied  with  forests  of  evergreens, 
among  which  it  tardily  finds  its  way.  There  is  a  place  in  it  called,  I 
think,  Lake  George,  but  it  is  no  more  a  lake  than  the  rest  of  it  below^ 
all  the  way  to  Lake  Huron,  except  that  at  that  particular  place  there  * 
appear  to  be  no  islands.  1  should  judge  the  width  of  it  to  be  about 
half  a  dozen  miles.  That  lake  (so  called)  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water.  Having  gotten  partly  across  it,  t^e  gate  we  came  in  at 
seemed  to  be  closed  behind  us,  while  we  could  see  no  opening  ahead* 
Bordered  all  around  with  living  green,  with  its  glassy,  unrufBed  sur* 
face,  it  seemed  like  a  great  mirror,  set  in  a  frame  '^  not  made  with 
hands." 

Onward  we  steamed,  and  it  really  seemed  as  though  we  were  going 
to  be  brought  up  against  the  highlands  which  bounded  the  shore;'  nojf 
was  any  way  of  escape  discovered,  until  I  had  well-nigh  given  up  sXL 
hope  of  ever  getting  out,  when,  all  at  once,  the  boat  dodged  around  a 
point,  entering  a  narrow  channel,  which  we  followed  up  to  the  Saut. 

I  have  traversed  the  whole  length  of  Lake  Superior, — 500  miles 
(480  in  a  straight  line) — ^lingering  at  various  points.  Yesterday  we 
passed  the  ''  Apostles  Islands,"  thirty  or  more  in  number,  lifting  up 
their  green  heads  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  investing  it  witii  an 
inexpressible  charm.  They  are  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  presenting  a 
scene  of  picturesque  and  variegated  beauty.  There  is  one  which 
seems  a  great  rotunda  of  foliage,  its  walls  taking  a  circular  sweep, 
crowned  with  a  dome-like  top.  Others  are  oblong,  with  rotund  ends, 
but  short  enough  to  bring  several  of  them,  of  different  lengths,  within 
the  sweep  of  vision,  while  occasionally  one  is  seen  stretching  miles 
away  up(m  the  &oe  of  tlie  deep— all  presenting  a  roimded  outiine,  with 
an  occasional  projection ;  all  rising  gently  from  the  shore  on  every 
side,  and  all  rejoidng  in  their  summer  glories.  Occasionally,  an 
opening  between  two  [discloses  the  ends  of  others  beyond,  and, 
between  these,  glimpses  are  caught  o£  othM*s,  and  others  still,  until 
the  farthermost  one  seems  dissolving  upon  tte  vision  in  the  blue  dis- 
tance, while  the  great  lake  itself  appears  to  be  nursing  on  its  bosom  a 
brood  of  charming  little  lakelets — sheets  of  water  environed  on  ererj 
aide  (apparently),  and  set  with  these  emerald  gems,  and  refleeting 
their  beauties^  It  was  a  lovely  scene,  and  hour  after  ^our  paaMd 
away  as  in  a  fiury  land. 

Wa  are  now  in  harbor,  al  the  month  of  the  St  Low  itTer,  wUoli 
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pours  its  water  into  the  lake  at  itti  western  extremity.     Here  are  a 

few  hiiiKiriMl  piMtpli*  (Ix'sides  the  native  Indians,  half-breeds,  and  all 
sorts  of  breeds),  who  have  come  fk)cking  in,  in  the  expectation  thai 
there  la  to  bi*  a  ^reat  city  here. 

It  will  probably^  in  the  future,  be  s  point  of  importanoe,  as  there 
will  prohuhly  be  a  railroad  henoe  to  the  Mississippi  river,  at  St 
Pauls,  the  oapiUil  of  Minntisota, — which  place  is  perhaps  a  hundred 
and  fitly  miles  from  this  pliice.  Many  will  then  take  the  tour  of  the 
lakes,  and  pass  down  the  Mississippi. 

This  seems  to  be  the  lar^rest  river  which  empties  into  Lake  Supe- 
rior. It  is  navigable  twenty -four  mile-s  (to  the  rapids),  to  wluch 
point  we  are  making  ready  to  ascend.  It  separates  Wisconsin  from 
Minnesota. 

In  nothing  have  1  been  more  interested  than  in  the  red  children  of 
the  forest.  'I'hi're  are  many  of  them  congregated  here,  their  biroh- 
bark  huts  bcirig  strung  along  the  shore.  They  come  timidly  round 
the  boat,  and  seem  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  superiority  of  their 
white  brothi'rs.  lliey  are  a  noble  race,  but  to  see  them  in  their 
native  dignity  of  eharaeter,  they  must  be  seen,  as  here,  in  their  own 
native  wilds.  Tliey  seem  to  dwindle  under  the  ban  of  civilization, 
and  to  develop  their  nr>bler  traits  about  In  proportion  as  they  are 
removed  from  it.  Whether  tliis  is  (Aetr  nature^  as  some  would  make 
us  believe,  or  whvthcr  those  who  thus  argue  the  case,  have  not  some 
responsibility  in  reference  to  the  matU'T,  I  shall  not  stop  here  to 
inquire. 

The  men  are  UiU  and  well-proportioned,  with  regular  and  well- 
formed  features,  er)al-blaek  hair,  and  keen  black  eyes,  and  the  women 
are  not  excelled  for  good  l(joks  by  their  white  sisters.  Last  evening, 
as  our  band  of  nmslc  was  playing  in  tlie  cabin,  thrcve  young  squawB 
(say  from  twenty  to  tVf  enty-six  years  of  age)  came  in  and  seated 
themselves  U>  hear  the  music, — and  I  know  not  when  I  have  seen 
three,  I  had  almost  said,  handsomer  feinale<«.  Their  features  seemed 
perfect,  formed  very  much  after  the  Grecian  model,  and  their  coun- 
tenances were  radiant  with  intelligence.  They  were  well  dressed,  and 
i^peared  every  way  comely,  being  adorned,  in  a  high  degree,  with 
that  comeliest  of  all  graces  of  the  female  character,  modesty.  I 
believe  they  were  the  daughters  of  a  chief.  They  were  of  pure  Indian 
blood,  and  dwell  in  the  forest 

AugtMt  3<^. — We  have  been  up  the  river  to  the  rapids  and  are  now 
bound  for  LaPointe,  one  of- the  Apostle's  Islands.  To  the  rapids, 
twenty  four  miles,  the  river  flows  sluggishly  through  the  low,  marshj 
ground,  after  dividing  into  half  a  dozen  different  ohannelt^— *aQd  atth^ 
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time,  its  waters  are  of  an  amber  color,  as  though  surdiarged  with  veg- 
etable matter,  the  more  probably,  on  account  of  the  late  rains.  It  is 
quite  a  river — ^larger,  I  should  think,  than  any  in  Lower  Michigan. 

I  noticed,  upon  each  side  of  it,  immense  meadows  of  wild  rice.  Thia 
is  the  great  staple,  with  the  Indians,  for  food,  as  it  was  formerly  with  the 
fur- traders, '  as  I  lea^n  from  Judge  A.  of  the  Soo,  who  was  for- 
merly connected  with  the  American  Fur  Company.  He  describes  the 
Indian  mode  of  harvesting  it  as  follows :  Three  Indians  enter  a  canoe, 
one  of  them  paddles  it  through  the  standing  rice,  while  the  other  two 
do  the  harvesting  and  thrashing  after  this  fashion :  one  is  seated  upon 
each  side  of  the  canoe,  with  a  stick  in  each  hand ;  with  one  stick  the 
rice  is  bent  over  the  sides  of  the  canoe,  while,  at  the  same  instant,  with 
the  other,  the  grain  is  beaten  out  into  it,  and  with  such  dexterity  is 
it  accomplished,  that  the  seed  is  whipped  out  on  each  side,  as  fast 
as  the  canwoe  is  propelled  forward,  making  a  clean  «weep  of  seve- 
ral feet. 


No.  II. 
More  about  (he  Indians, — Indian  QharacUr  and  Private  Life, 

Superior  City,  August  4. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  Judge  A.,  above  spoken  of,  to  spend  a  greai 
portion  of  his  life  among  the  Indians,  as  an  agent  of  the  Americaa 
Fur  Company.  And,  as  I  remarked,  I  am  indebted  to -him  for  mudi 
information  in  respect  to  the  character  and  modes  of  living,  of  these 
children  of  the  forest,  especially  of  the  powerful  and  hostile  tribes  of 
the  Chippewas  and  Sioux.  The  hostility  of  these  two  tribes  to  each 
other,  is  so  fierce  and  cruel,  that  nothing  short  of  the  absolute  extermi- 
nation of  its  deadly  foe  could  satisfy  either  tribe.  The  day  before  I 
arrived  at  La  Point,  the  Chippewas  made  a  public  exhibition  of  their 
hate,  by  dicing  in  triumph  around  the  scalp  of  a  Sioux,  and  it  was 
remarked,  if  a  Sioux  had  been  there,  as  a  private  spc  ctator,  however 
quiet  and  peaceable  and  defenceless  he  might  be,  the  Chippewas  would 
have  rushed  upon  him  at  once,  and  butchered  him  sn  cold  blood. 

The  Sioux  inhabit  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 
wander  over  the  praries,  and  fight  on  horseback.  The  Chippewas 
dwell  in  the  forest,  and  (ight  on  foot.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
former  (the  Sioux)  are  generally  victorious  upon  their  own  praries, 
but  find  themselves  overmat^ed,  in  their  turn,  by  the  latter  in  their 
own  natiiRd  f>rests.    Sach  brave  wears  a  feal^er  in  his  hair  for  every 
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fo«  h«  kills,  >nd  when  he  diw,  the  same  Gymbol  dietiogutsbts  bu 
grave. 

Afler  ail,  said  Jud^  A.  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalp ing-knife,  hMra 

aot  done  half  as  much  to  depopul&le  our  Indiau  tribes  ae  the  uae  of 
Intoxieating  U<]uor.  The  eflect  of  "  fire-water  "  upon  tbetn,  waa  vetj 
peculiar.  It  did  Dot  seem  to  exhilerate  them  aa  it  does  the  white  duDi 
but  it  maddened  them,  and  brought  out  all  their  savage  ferocity.  And 
yet,  when  ODue  they  had  tast«d  it,  they  were  perfectly  phrenzied  tHiBt 
it,  and  would  do  anj'thing  to  get  it.  He  Dever  knew  them  ateaJ  a&j 
thing  but  whiekey.  What  wholesale  murderers,  then,  are  the  men, 
who,  Ibr  paltry  gain,  hnve  thus  spread  desolation  through  th«  IndiM 
tribes  upon  our  borders  ! 

They  bad  buen  called  treacherous  and  revengeful,  he  »aid,  but  ihtf 
were  nut  more  so  than  any  people  would  be,  who  had  sufiered  as  tlwj 
have,  from  ill  treatment.  Every  advantage  had  been  tak«a  of  tliai 
innocence  and  ignorance  by  the  bad  white  mnn,'and,>in  their  weakoeM, 
their  natural  resoit  waa  fi  treaohury  aa  the  only  possible  way  of 
making  reprisals. 

As  an  instanee  of  their  peaceable  and  quiet  behaviour,  under  good 
treatment,  he  adduced  the  fact,  that  the  American  Fur  Company's 
trading  posts,  located  io  their  midst,  and  hundreds  of  nailos  from  any 
other  white  settlement,  had  never  been  disturbed,  though  often  I^ 
almost  defenceless,  under  the  care  of  two  or  three  persons.  In  ata 
case,  five  or  six  hundred  Indians  had  been  driven  in  by  defeat,  and  tbey 
came  and  encamped  right  under  the  Company's  fort,  and  there  tfaaj' 
staid,  month  aHer  month,  famished  almost  to  starvation,  not  duteg 
to  venture  &i'  away  for  fear  of  their  enemies ;  and  yet,  not  a  thing 
did  they  lay  their  hands  on,  nor  did  they  show  the  slightest  disposilioB 
to  help  themselves,  though  starving,  and  though  there  were  a  hundnl 
and  fifty  bushels  of  wild  rice  in  the  store-house,  witii  only  two  peiwU 
to  defend  it,  and  they  knew  it.  They  asked  for  relief,  but  submittal 
quietly  to  a  refusal,  and  bore  their  sufferings  in  patience.  It  wai  ■ 
trying  situntion  for  hii[i  to  be  placed  in,  he  said,  and  added  that  hi 
would  gludly  have  given  them  relief,  but  dared  not,  having  received 
strict  orders  to  the  contrary. 

They  were  often  reduced  to  straits,  ho  said,  to  hunger,  atarv^titM, 
iuid  death,  by  their  listleosness  and  improvidence.  I'hosA  employed 
by  the  Company  to  gather  furs,  tried  their  patience  to  the  utmost, aad 
it  waa  with  difficulty  they  could  get  anything  out  of  them.  WhM 
those  in  charge  of  the  post  1^  to  go  for  suppliee,  they  would  fu/niMl 
tbem  the  meuis  of  living,  and  fit  them  out  upon  hunting  expeditioiu; 
but,  generally,  he  said,  on  returning  with  their  supplies,  they  woald  find 
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ihem  all  there  idle,  with  no  furs,  or  very  few,  but  a  thousand  excuses 
instead.  And,  then  they  would  fit  them  out  again,  give  them  trinkets, 
talk  to  them  and  encourage  them  just  like  children,  sending  one  this 
way,  and  another  that^  and,  in  a  few  weeks  they  would  return  loaded 
with  furs.  And  there  was  no  way  of  getting  along  with  t^em,  but  to 
^eat  them  like  so  many  children,  praising  and  encouraging  them,  and 
giving  them  such  worthless  baubles  as  children  are  fond  of.  like 
children,  they  would  take  advantage  of  your  weak  points,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  be  very  decided,  or  there  would  be  no  living  with  t^em, 
one  indulgence  prepanng  the  way  for  a  dozen  fresh  demands,  ending 
in. general  insubordination.  If  a  child  died,  they  would  perhaps  come 
to  you„  sulky  and  sour,  and  say,  '^  white  people  sent  the  disease,"  and, 
if  you  were  not  decided  in  repelling  the  chaise,  they  would  press  the 
matter  in  a  most  insulting  and  overbearing  manner. 

Their  government  i^^archal,  their^ers  ^^ 
of  tribes,  and  the  subordinate  chiefs  of  bands.     Wh^i  crime  is  com- 
mitted, as  murder,  the  law  of  private  ravage  governs.    The  injured 
party  may  lake  for  his  victim  the  perpetrator  if  he  can ;  if  not^  he  may 
wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  next  of  kin. 

Of  Uieir  private  and  domestic  life.  Judge  A.  furnished  me  many 
interesting  particulars.  Marriage  is  not  a  matter  of  much  formality 
with  them.  If  not  suited  with  each  other  upon  trial,  they  separate 
amicably,  and  ^the  wife  returns  with  her  children  to  her  parents,  and 
they  try  their  luck  until  they  are  suited.  And  yet,  they  are  gen^rallj 
&ithM  to  their  marriage  vows.  Polygamy  prevails  to  but  a  limited 
extent.  If  a  man  takes  more  than  one  wife,  it  is  a  sure  indication  that 
he 'is  more  than  an  ordinary  hunter. 

Mothers,  he  said,  were  very  fond  of  their  (Children.  When  they 
died,  they  would  make  images  of  them,  and  nurse  them  for  a  year 
after  tiiey  had  been  in  their  graves. 

ThQ  wife,  upon  the  decease  of  her  husband,  bundles  up  her  best 
clothes,  and  carries  th^n  wherever  she  goes^  calling  them  her  huabaodi 
for  a  year  or  more,  when  her  husband's  brother  generally  takes  them, 
and  she  is  free  to  marry  again,  it  being  considered  disgraceful  for  hte 
to  marry  before.  Sometimes  the  brother  himself  takes  her  at  the 
husband's  grave. 

The  women  do  all  the  drudgery,  not  by  compulsion,  but  from  hahif 
and  choice^  and  because  they  would  think  it  a  disgrace  to  have  their 
husbands  do  it 

Ma|iy  other  particulars  illustrative  of  Indian  life,  were  natrrated  hf 
Judge  A.,  but  these  must  mfiiee. 


iSO  NOTRS  FROM  LAKE  SUPERIOR 


No.  III. 
Exjtloring  T(rtir — Cascaif^Ji — Water  FaUs — Thfui  Fishing — Cfeology,  etc 

Ontonagah,  August  7. 

At  La  Point,  eighty  miles  from  the  head  of  the  lake,  four  of  m 
bandiKJ  togothor,  iiiiulo  a  purchase  of  a  small  sail  hoat,  (somewhat  larger 
than  an  Indian  canoi^)  laid  in  stores,  consisting  of  hard  biscuit,  poii, 
etc.,,to^t'thiT  with  hunting  and  fishing  apparatus,  and  by  six  o'clock  in 
the  evi'ninjj  of  tho  day  we  arrived  we  were  ready  for  sea. 

It  was  a  late  hour  in  the  day  to  set  sail,  hut  we  had  a  fine  breese, 
and  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  improve  it.  Our  little  craft 
was  soon  put  upon  her  course,  and  she  scud  briskly  before  the  wind. 
Late  as  it  was,  we  were  determined  to  hear  the  falls  of  Montreal  river, 
twenty  miles  distant,  before  we  slept.  The  hreeze  freshened,  and  oar 
little  cockle-shoU  danced  from  hillow  to  hillow  in  gallant  style.  Tie 
novelty  and  prettyness  of  the  thing  pleased  me  much.  The  pure^ 
strong,  cool  breeze  which  bore  us  onward,  played  delightfully  around 
us,  while  the  mild  beams  of  the  setting  sun  quivered  upon  the  wateni 

The  sun  went  down,  but  there  was  a  moon  to  cheer  us  on  our  way. 
The  breeze,  however,  became  fitful,  and  only  came  in  occasional  pufi, 
and  it  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  we  arrived  at  the  montt 
of  Montreal  river.  The  moon  went  down,  it  was  quite  dark,  and  the 
dashing  of  the  breakers  at  the  mouf;h  of  the  river,  mingled  with  die 
roar  of  the  cataract,  fell  dismally  upon  the  ear.  But  an  attempt  mart 
be  made  to  land,  and  we  furled  sails,  headed  in,  plied  the  oar,  and 
dashed  in  among  the  breakers.  Long  and  tedious  was  the  stni^le; 
sometimes  it  seemed  as  though  we  should  be  carried  back  or  swamped 
in  spite  of  us,  but  we  triumphed  at  last,  and  landed  in  safety. 

Our  camp-fire  was  soon  blazing  before  us,  and  the  atmosphere  savoij 
with  the  perfumes  of  the  frying  pork — we  had  a  delicious  repast^  "ft 
feast  of  fat  things.*'  By  two  o'clock  we  had  spread  our  blankets  npoB 
the  damp  grass,  and,  with  a  pole  for  a  pillow,  the  heayens  for  a  canofiji 
and  the  &lls  and  the  surf  to  sing  a  lullaby,  we  dropped  sweetly  to 
sleep. 

Morning  broke,  we  awoke  refreshed,  and  were  all  astir  for  breakftalk 
which  was  soon  prepared  and  dispatched,  when  we  were  ready  for  a 
jaunt  into  the  interior. 

The  Montreal  river,  (which  separates  Michigan  firom  Wiseonrin,) 
discharges,  perhaps,  a  larger  body  of  water  than  any  other  river  upoif 
this  peninsula,  except  the  Ontonagan — and  only  a  quarter  of  a  n%\\m 
firom  its  mouth,  and  in  full  view  fi*om  the  lake,  it  pitches  down  a 
predpioe  near  sixty  feet  in  height    The  tumblinj^  roaring  waters,  tin 
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boiling  abyss,  tbe  rising  mist,  the  glittering  foam,  the  towering  ledges, 
and  the  overhanging  forest,  all  combine  to  form  the  picturesque  scene. 

But  the  principal  falls  are  three  miles  above  (by  the  river),  and 
thither  we  directed  our  steps.  We  had  anticipated  much,  but  we 
were  not  disappointed.  There  is  a  subdued  grandeur  here,  a  sublimity 
softened  down  by  its  accompanying  beauties,  which  strikes  the  beholder 
as  by  an  irresistible  fascination.  For  a  mile  or  two  above  these  falls, 
the  river  comes  tumbling  and  foaming  down  its  rocky  channel,  when  the 
whole  volume  of  water  gathers  itself  up,  and  dashes  itself  down  a  preci- 
pice of  eighty-three  feet  at  two  leaps,  in  quick  succession ;  and  then, 
again,  it  tumbles  and  foams  along  among  the  rocks  below,  as  it  did  above, 
all  the  way  down  to  the  lower  fall,  above  spoken  of,  the  banks  rising 
from  one  to  three  hundred  feet,  sometimes  walled  perpendicularly  up, 
crowned  with  evergreens,  and  barely  affording  room  enough  for  the 
gurgling  waters,  and  sometimes  sloping  gracefully  back  in  steep 
acclivities,  attired  in  verdant  beauty. 

For  several  miles  above  the  higher  rapids,  above  mentioned,  the 
river  flows  quietly  along,  meandering,  sometimes,  through  extensive 
natural  meadows,  and  sometimes  through  the  unbroken  stillness  of  the 
forest^  and  then,  again,  the  roar  of  another  cataract  breaks  upon  the 
ear.  We  did  not  ascend  so  high  up,  but  the  glimpses  we  had,  raised 
a  strong  desire  in  me  to  gaze  upon  the  interesting  scenes  which  were 
veiled  in  the  forest  beyond  us.     But  that  was  impossible. 

We  had  come  in  by  an  Indian  trail  which  meandered  here  and  there, 
doubling  the  distance.  Upon  the  height  of  ground,  nine  hundred  feet, 
I  think,  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  we  passed  a  belt  of  conglomerate 
rock  many  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness.  Small  stones  and  pebbles, 
of  harder  rocks,  of  different  kinds,  rounded  and  smoothed,  as  by  the 
action  of  water,  appear  at  intervals  upon  the  surface,  as  though  bedded 
in  the  hard  earth  beneath ;  but,  upon  trying  to  loosen  them,  it  is  found 
that  they  are  bedded  into,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  rock. 

A  littiie  further  oa  we  passed  through  an  old  Indian  sugar  bush,  the 
bodies  of  the  tree«  being  all  scarred  around  from  the  effects  of  tapping 
for  a  long  succession  of  years.  As  many  as  twenty-six  of  these  deO' 
trieei^  or  rath«r  unhealed  incisions,  were  counted  upon  a  single  tree. 

Next  we  came  to  a  patch  of  wild  gooseberries,  and  then  to  quit  a 
field  (which  had  been  formerly  cleared  by  a  squatter)  of  red  raspber- 
ries, 88  fine  flavored,  and  many  of  them  as  large  as  the  Antwerps,  or 
>any  other  garden  variety.  They  were  just  ripe,  and  the  field  was 
fiurly  red  with  them,  a  sight  luxurious  to  behold,  especially  in  our 
case,  from  the  fiu^t  that  they  were  so  delicious  to  the  taste.  Not  * 
bird  had  disturbed  them,  nor  dijl  we  see  one,  save  a  covey  of  pheasants 
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%hidi  we  started  up  from  the  midst  of  them,  and  a  little  wren  we  met 
with  on  our  return — which  is  in  proof  of  a  remark  which  has  been 
made,  that  the  little  warblers  love  to  hover  around  the  habitations  of 
man,  and  are  seldom  found  beyond  the  foot-prints  of  eivilizfttion. 

The  soil  wo  traversed  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  Near  the  moutk 
of  the  river  a  clearing  vras  formerly  made  by  the  American  Far 
Company  (this  having  been  one  of  their  trading  posts),  and,  though 
long  since  abandoned  and  overgrown  with  small  trees,  there  are  maiiy 
open  places  on  it  where  the  timothy  and  red  top  were  up  to  ntiy  ddn. 
In  some  places  there  were  hazel  bushes,  and  at  others  along  the  way, 
the  sugar  maple,  wluch  always  indicate  a  rich  soil ;  and  the  hemlook 
land  we  passed  over  gave  evidence  enough  of  a  productive  soil.  Upoi 
the  land  where  the  English  grass  was  growing  so  luxuriantly,  I 
observed  the  white  birch  and  the  poplar,  or  aspen,  in  a  flourishing  ooD' 
dition.  It  is  a  good  agricultural  country.  It  is  also  rich  in  minenl 
wealth,  the  principal  range  of  copper-bearing,  or  amygdaloid  tnff 
crosses  the  river  here,  showing  many  well-defined  and  promising  yeins; 
but  I  may  speak  of  this  in  another  connection. 

Making  our  way  back  to  our  encampment,  we  partook  of  refireA* 
ments,  and  a  fresh  breeze  springing  up  in  the  right  quarter,  we  agsia 
set  sail,  just  before  sundown,  directing  our  course  to  the  mouth  of  Al 
Black  river,  twenty  miles  further  down  the  lake,  where  we  arrived  jnrt 
before  one  in  the  morning.  Finding  an  inhabited  house  here,  wheal 
occupants  (a  Frenchman  and  a  squaw)  were  absent,  we  took  posseerion, 
and  had  a  good  night's  or  rather  morning's  rest,  and  besides,  were  for- 
tunately sheltered  from  a  heavy  fall  of  min. 

The  Black  river  is  not  quite  so  larire  as  the  Montreal,  but  neariy 
rivals  it  in  precipitous  descent.  It  originates  on  the  north-west  sidt 
of  the  Porcupine  mountains,  and  comes  frolicking  down  their  dedif^ 
ities,  and  through  and  down  their  intermediate  .ranges,  leaping  frma 
precipice  to  precipice,  boiling  and  foaming  in  wild  ao^  ramptfl 
impetuosity. 

The  breeze  being  fresh  and  favorable,  wb^  nMemibBrked  and  wwt 
borne  more  rapidly  on  our  way,  than  at  any  pvsnous  stage  of  tka 
voyage.  It  fairly  alarmed  me  to  see  our  miniatareahip  running. npea 
her  side,  and  occasionally  dipping  in  water  over  her  gun-wale ;  hot  I 
considered  myself  in  safe  hands  and  that  quieted  all  apprehension. 

Onward  we  flew,,  passing  first,  "  Little  Girl's  Point,"  then  "  Ihi 
Lone  Rock,"  and  then  doubling  '^  Cape  Horn,"  we  were  brought  ri|^- 
under  the  lea  of  the  Porcupine  mountains,  whose  highest  peak  riser  to 
the  height  of  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 
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I  had  not  time  to  examine  attentively,  the  numerous  monuments  and 
tombs  of  popes,  <&k;.,  contained  in  this  temple,  nor  the  mosaics  thajb 
adorn  the  altars  of  the  chapels  along  the  aisles  ;  but  was  occasionally 
arrested  by  the  beauty  and  excellence  with  which  they  seem  to  have 
been  executed. 

By  the  polite  attention  of  Major  Cass  our  efficient  Charge  d'  Affairei 
at  Rome,  we  were  furnished  with  an  order,  from  the  director  of  the 
Fabbrica  of  St.  Peters,  for  ascending  the  dome.  It  enabled  us  to  form 
a  better  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  edifice,  than  all  we  had  previous- 
ly seen.  The  ascent  to  the  roof,  is  by  means  of  a  broad  paved  spiral 
way,  of  such  a  gentle  grade,  that  you  might  ride  up  on  a  horse  or  don- 
key with  ease.  It  well  suited  my  physical  debility,  and  taking  it 
leisurely,  1  accomplished  it  without  difficulty.  I  thought  of  how 
many  thousands  had  traveled  up  the  same  way,  and  of  what  great 
variety  of  character,  condition,  and  nation  they  had  been,  as  I  saw  on 
the  walls,  tablets  containing  the  names  of  royal  personages  who  had 
made  the  ascent. 

Coming  out  upon  the  roof  of  the  building,  you  are  surprised  to  find 
rows  of  domes,  large  enough  for  ordinary  (lurches,  not  noticeable 
firom  below,  covering  the  different  chapels  along  the  aisles.  Ther^  are 
also  shops  and  habitations  for  workmen,  constantly  employed  in 
repairs  upon  the  building,  which  with  the  domes  assume  the  appear* 
ance,  rather  of  a  little  village,  than  of  the  summit  of  a  temple,  while 
a  fountain  of  water,  ever  flowing,  helps  to  increase  the  illusion.  I 
have  read  that  during  the  siege  of  Rome,  in  1849,  by  the  French 
army,  much  damage  was  done  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  the 
masonry  of  the  dome,  balls  having  fitllen  upon  or  hit  no  lese  than 
eighty  different   places  of  the  building.     The  moe^  V^dioraA  vci^ 
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laborious  part  of  the  ascent^  was  through  the  passages  and  up  tti 
staircases,  that  wind  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls.  Hie  lall  ii 
of  bronze,  gilt,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  large  enough  to  hold  sixton 
persons.  Our  company,  consisting  of  some  nx  or  eight  penosi^ 
entered  it  Mr.  Barnes,  Dr.  Hamilton,  Dr.  Hall,  tayself  and  otei, 
haying  enjoyed  the  magnificent  prospect^  united  in  ranging,  to  the  toDB 
of  Old  Hundred,  the  christian  Doxologj,  while  we  were  thus  liinl 
aloft  some  four  hundred  feet  in  the  air. 

The  view  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  Rome  hjit 
our  feet,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  could  look  down  into  every  part  of  iL 
Her  desolate  campagna  spread  out  its  wide  extent  before  us^  nopf 
from  the  Apennines  to  the  Mediterranean.  As  I  gazed  np<Hi  the  wib 
waste  of  desolate  region,  I  thought  of  the  still  more  awAd  desohtioi 
coming,  at  no  distant  day,  when,  like  a  stone  in  the  ^water,  Rome  tf 
sink  to  rise  no  more ;  and  all  this  georgeous  pile  of  buildingSi  witbil 
the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  this  ^  Great  dty  of  Babylon,  with  vb- 
lence  shall  be  thrown  down,  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at  aUr 
*' Alleluia :  salvation  and  glory  and  honor  and  'power  unto  the  Lori 
our  God  "  shall  be  the  shout  of  "  much  people  in  heaven  "  whea  Hi 
shall  "  avenge  the  blood  of  His  servants  at  her  hand,''  and  ^^ 
smoke  rise  up  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  Alleluia!  Howefv 
great  may  be  the  lamentations  of  the  votaries  of  her  fine  arts,  vl 
terrible  the  destruction  of  the  works  of  genius,  the  world  will  bi 
inconceivably  the  gainer  by  the  desolation. 

As  I  looked  down  fi*om  the  ball,  I  observed  on  the  bands  of  As 
dome,  the  permanent  fixtures  there  applied  for  facilitating  the  spleofid 
illumination  of  this  great  temple,  which  takes  place  during  "  the  holj 
week."  It  is  said  that  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  men  are  employd 
to  light  the  lamps,  some  six  thousand  eight  hundred  in  number,  b,UbM 
to  every  column,  cornice,  frieze,  and  the  outside  o'f  the  dome  to  thl 
very  summit  of  the  cross*  The  cross  is  sixteen  feet  in  hei^  wi 
surmounts  the  whole,  to  which  access  is  had  by  a  small  iron  laddoTf 
winding  around  the  extension  of  the  ball.  So  perfect  is  the  arrange' 
ment,  and  the  skill  of  the  persons  employed,  that  accidents  very  rardf 
happen.  As  soon  as  the  bell  has  sounded  the  first  stroke  of  0  o'dod^i 
nine  hundred  lamps  instantaneously  glare  as  if  lighted  by  enduBt* 
ment,  and  in  eight  seconds,  before  the  last  istroke  has  ceased  to  sound, 
the  architecture  of  this  gigantic  temple  becomes  .one  briUiant  blaxeof 
light,  a  firmament  of  fire. 

We  did  not  happen  to  be  in  Rome  during  any  festival  when  anyrf 
the  great  pageants  of  the  ceremonial  worship  are  wont  to  be  performed 
'^  St  Peter's^  and  thjbrefore  had  to  content  ourselyea  widi  a  ma« 
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examination  of  the  building,  and  reading  the  aooounts  given  of  thenu 
From  St  Peter's  we  passed  to  the  Yatioan,  the  palace  of  the  Pope, 
adjoining.  It  also  is  an  immense  pile  of  buildings.  It  has  been  irreg- 
ularly constructed,  by  different  popes,  with  different  designs  and  tastei^ 
during  a  period  of  more  than  four  hundred  years.  It  is  1150  feel 
long  and  767  broad.  The  guide  books  say,  that  it  has  eight  grand 
staircases,  two  hundred  of  smaller  character,  twenty  courts,  and  four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  apartments,  covering  a  spaoOi 
with  its  gardens,  as  large  as  the  city  of  Turin.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
palace  in  the  world,  which,  by  its  important  position  in  the  history  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  the  residence  of  its  great  Pontifex  Maxi* 
mus,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of  its  museums  upon  the  taste,  leamii^ 

.  and  science  of  christian  nations,  has  excited  so  much  interest^  for  now 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  as  this  has  done. 

On  entering,  you  meet  a  small  detachment  of  the  Swiss  guards  at 
the  gate;  passing  them,  you  ascend  a  famous  stair-case  of  two 
flights,  decorated  with  Ionic  columns,  pilasters,  and  stucco  ornaments. 
It  leads  to  the  royal  hall  of  audience  for  Ambassadors.  Among  the 
'fine  paintings  which  adorn  its  walls,  three  especially  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  a  protestant,  because  expressive  of  the  proud,  presumptuous, 
and  persecuting  spirit  of  popery.  One  is  the  absolution  of  the  pu^ 
sillanimous  emperor,  Henry  IV,  by  that  ambitious  tyrant,  Hildebrand, 
correctly  but  vulgarly  called  Hellbrand^  Pope  Gregory  VII,  whose 
history  proved  him  to  be  destitute  of  all  principle,  utterlj^  devoid  of 
conscience,  dead  to  every  pious  and  virtuous  feeling,  impetuous,  obsti- 
nate, untractable,  and  boastful  of  his  power  to  pull  down  the  pride  of 
kings.     That  weak-minded  Emperor,  affrighted  by  Gregory's  act  of 

.  deposition,  during  a  winter  of  unusual  severity  crossed  the  Alps  with 
a  determination  to  submit,  and  seek  the  pope's  absolution.  He  was 
admitted,  without  his  guard,  into  an  outer  court  of  the  castle  at  Carros- 
sa,  near  Reggio,  where  Gregory  was  at  the  time,  and  having  been  kept 
three  successive  days  from  morning  till  night,  in  a  woolen  sheet,  with 
bare  feet,  fasting  and  doing  penance,  the  humbled  Emperor  was  per- 
mitted to  '  enter  the  palace,  and  enjoy  the  hfty  honor  of  kissing  the 
pppe^s  toe  !  He  subsequently  received  absolution  from  the  haughty 
and  arrogant  blasphemer,  the  memory  of  which  outrage  is  preserved 
among  the  decorations  of  this  hall. 

The  second  picture  is  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  that  foul 
scene  of  wanton  blood  and  murder,  which,  more  than  any  thing  else  in 
the  history  of  popery,  illustrates  its  cruel  and  odious  persecuting 

'  spirit.  1  thought  how  little  do  the  apologists  of  that  vast  system  of 
iniquity,  who  have  of  late  risen  in  our  country  ^  «iid'«V>»    «^  v  "^ 
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undertake  to  toll  us  that  the  Roman  Catholio  religion  has  mellowed 
the  hearts  of  its  prolossors,  and  would  itself  now  ooademn  such  soenef 
of  butchery — now,  what  is  its  real  spirit  ?  Here  is  a  gorgeous  paint- 
ing of  tliu  worse  than  brutal  scene,  spread  before  the  eyes  of  the  pooe 
in  the  audience  hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  to  delight  the  blood  iMoAj 
tyrant,  and  to  proclaim  how  cordially  that  foul  massacre  is  yet  at  thk 
day  approved  and  honored  at  Rome.  They  ought  to  be  so  ashamed 
of  it  as  to  blot  it  out  forever. 

The  third  painting,  intended  here  to  glorify  the  papal  tyranny,  ii 
that  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  receiving  the  blessing  from 
Pope  Alexander  III,  in  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice^  The  Pop 
had  deposed  the  Emperor,  and  dissolved  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  bha 
ts^en  by  his  sulijects.  Soon  afler  he  made  himself  master  of  Rorn^ 
the  insolent  pontilT  fled  to  Benevento.  Environed  and  dejected  wiA 
difficulties,  the  Emperor  concluded  a  peace  with  Alexander  at  Venioe^ 
where,  afler  having  heard  the  Pope  preach  a  Latin  discourse  (of  whick 
he  did  not  understand  a  word)  in  the  great  temple  of  St.  Mark,  h 
approached  his  person,  and  kissed  his  feet  j  and  having  received  kb 
blessing,  as  he  came  from  the  church,  le^  the  white  mule  on  which  Ui 
"  holiness  "  rode  through  St.  Mark's  square.  When  the  humbled  Bfr 
peror  kissed  one  foot  of  the  haughty  pontiff,  he  placed  the  other  upon 
his  neck,  impiously  repeating  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  ''  Thou  ahab 
tread  upon  the  lion  and  the  adder,  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shift 
thou  trample  under  foot," 

Had  they  the  power,  the  popes  of  modem  days  would  do  the  same 
things  still,  for  they  preserve,  with  admiration,  the  records  of  the 
haughty  deeds  of  their  predecessors. 

Erom  this  "  Sala  llegia,"  you  pass  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  '*  QtpeDi 
Sistina,"  so  called  from  Sixtus  IV,  by  whom  it  was  buUt,  and  of 
which  it  forms  a  sort  of  vestibule.  It  is  properly  the  private  palaoa- 
chapel  of  the  pope,  to  which  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  has  nvw 
a  world-wide  celebrity.  It  is  a  lofty  apartment  of  oblong  form,  Itt 
feet  by  45,  with  a  gallery  around  three  of  its  sides.  The  large  freaoo 
paintings  of  the  ceiling,  represent  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  creation  of  Adam,  the  fall  and  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from 
Paradise,  and  the  Deluge;  and  the  smaller, the  gathering  of  tb 
waters,  the  separating  of  the  light  from  the  darkness,  the  creating  of 
Eve,  the  sacrifice  of  Noah,  and  his  drunkenness. 

The  most  of  these  paintings  are  of  very  bold  design,  and  have  gLYm 
unbounded  fiune  to  their  author.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  tiM 
manner  in  which  the  serpent  is  represented  as  having  the  head  of  i 
woman,  and  at  the  exquisite  personification  of  female  bwutv  in  tfas 
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figure  of  Eve.  The  great  fresco  painting  of  this  chapel,  however, 
which  is  generally  so  much  admired  by  travelers,  is  that  of  **  Tta 
Last  Judgment."  It  occupies  the  end  wall,  fronting  the  entrance,  and 
is  60  feet  high  and  30  broad.  I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  this  pi<v 
tare,  and  on  other  grounds  than  my  aversion  to  all  such  representations, 
which  seem  to  me  to  wear  the  impress  of  impiety ;  nor  could  I,  with 
all  the  attempt  I  made,  catch  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  or  fall  under  the 
force  of  its  illusion,  as  others  have  sometimes  done.  I  shall  nol 
attempt  to  describe  this  painting,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  cnriouB 
trill  give  it  in  the  language  of  another. 

"  In  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  is  the  Saviour  seated  with  iJie 
Virgin  on  his  right  hand,  which  is  extended  in  condemnation.  Above, 
in  the  angles  of  the  vault,  are  groups  of  angels  bearing  the  instrumentB 
of  the  passion.  On  the  right  of  the  Saviour,  are  the  hosts  of  saints  and 
patriarchs,  and  on  the  lefl,  the  martyrs,  with  the  symbols  of  their  suft 
ferings.  St.  Catharine  may  be  I'ecognized  with  her  wheel,  St.  Barthol* 
omew  with  his  skin,  St.  Sebastian  with  his  armor,  St.  Peter  restoring 
the  keys,  etc.  Below  is  a  group  of  angels  sounding  the  last  trumpj 
and  bearing  the  books  of  life  and  death.  On  their  lefl  is  represented 
the  fall  of  the  damned  ;  the  demons  are  seen  coming  out  of  the  pit  to 
seize  them,  as  they  struggle  to  escape ;  their  features  express  the 
utmost  despair,  contrasted  with  the  wildest  passions  of  rage,*  anguish, 
and  defiance ;  Charon  is  ferrying  another  group  across  the  Styx,  and 
is  striking  down  the  rebellious  with  his  oar,  in  accordance  with  the 
description  of  Dante,  from  which  Michael  Angelo  sought  inspiration. 
" '  Batte  col  remo  qualunque's  adagia.' 

On  the  opposite  side  the  blessed  are  rising,  slowly  and  in  uncertainty, 
from  their  graves ;  some  are  seen  ascending  to  heaven ;  while  saints  and 
angels  are  assisting  them  to  rise  into  the  regions  of  the  blessed.  It  is  im- 
possible to  examine  these  details  without  appreciating  the  tremendous 
power  by  which  the  composition  is  pre-eminently  distinguished.  The 
imagination  never  realized  a  greater  variety  of  human  passicns,  and  art 
has  never  yet  so  completely  triumphed  over  such  difficulties  of  execu- 
tion. The  boldness  of  the  drawing,  the  masterly  fore-shortening  of  the 
figures,  the  anatomical  details — all  combine  to  make  it  the  most  extant 
ordinary  picture  in  the  history  of  art.  The  conception  is  such  as  the 
genius  of  Michael  Angelo  alone  could  have  embodied ;  and  the  reauH 
is  full  of  grandeur  and  sublimity," 

I  cannot  say  that  the  painting  had  any  such  effect  on  me.  Some 
things  in  it  exceedingly  displeased  me,  as  the  terrible  aspect  of  the 
Saviour,  the  want  of  appropriate  distinction  in  the  expression  oC  <hi^ 
saved  and  the  lost,  and  the  nude  appearaaioe  ot  ^e  ^^gosraa*   \  cf:^^^^ 
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not  but  smile  at  the  proof^  which  popery  gave  in  this  picture,  of  her 
having  adopted  and  incorporated  into  her  system  of  fidsehood,  titt 
mythological  fables  of  the  ancient  pagans,  thus  sho^rlng  what  a  oflir 
relationship  she  owns  to  the  old  idolatry. 

It  is  reported  that  Pope  Paul  IV  took  offence  at  the  nudity  of  d» 
6gures,  and  wished  the  whole  destroyed.    The  artist,  on  bearing  tiv 
objection  of  his  holiness,  replied,  "  let  him  reform  the  world,  and  tfas 
pictures  will  reform  themselves.^'    Some  of  the  most  prominent  figun^ 
however,  were  covered  with  drapery,  by  an  artist  whom,  the  Popi ' 
employed, — thence  called  "the  breeches  maker,"     Michael  Angeb 
had  to  submit  to  the  Pope's  pleasure,  but  he  revenged  himself  OB 
Messer  Biagio,  of  Siena,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  first  mg 
gested  the  indelicacy  of  the  figures,  by  introducing  his  likeness,  in  th 
right  angle  of  the  picture,  standing  in  hell  as  Midas  with  an  ass's  eii% 
and  his  body  surrounded  by  a  serpent    The  offended  dignitary  cont 
plained  to  the  Pope,  who  requested  the  artist  to  alter  it.     But  1£ 
Angelo  declared  "  that  was  impossible,  for  although  his  holiness  WM 
able  to  release  from  purgatory,  he  had  no  power  over  hell."     Bivio 
therefore  remains  in  his  sad  position.    The  damps  of  nearly  thiw 
centuries,  and  the  smoke  of  candles  and  incense,  during  that  time,  ban 
greatly  impaired  the  brightness  of  its  colors,  yet  still   it  has  grail 
SttractioQs  for  travellers,  and  is  one  of  the  wonders   of  Rome.   I 
should  much  have  preferred  to  hear  the  music  performed  in  this  chud 
on  great  occasions,  especially  the  '^miserere"  during  '^  passion  week,"  to 
anything  I  saw  there.     But  we  do  not  happen  to  be  in   Rome  at  a 
&vorable  time  for  witnessing  any  of  their  great  fetes. 

Passing  from  the  Sistine  Chapel,  we  made  a  tour  through  the  di£fa^ 

ent  corridors,  galleries  of  paintings,  and  museums,  of  this  extensin 

palace,  stopping  occasionally  to  examine  some  particular  works  of  art^ 

or  objects  of  curiosity,  that  especially  attracted  attention.     I  should 

not  be  able  to  enumerate  the  chambers,  or  even  dass  the  yariow 

collections  of.statuary,  paintings,  vases,  antiquities — Egyptian,  Etnifl- 

can,  Grecian,  and  Roman,  that  enrich  this  treasure  house  of  the  pqpal 

pontiff.     Among  the  paintings,  those  of  Raphael,  in  the  Camera  ddla 

Signatura,  illustrative  of  theology,  poetry,  philosophy  and  jurispm- 

dence,  furnish  perhaps  the  best  specimens  of  the  learning,  fiuicy,  and 

power  of  this  celebrated  artist.     His  celebrated  Transfiguration  of 

Christ,  in  another  gallery,  is  his  best  and  greatest  efibrt.     But  I  wai 

cflbnded  by  the  utter  want  of  a  sense  of  propriety  manifested  by  tha 

introduction  of  St  Julien  and  St  Lawrence,  who  did  not  live  for  cento- 

riea  afler  the  events  into  the  scene  as  ecdesiastics  knfw]|ng  on  the 

mount  in  adoratloia  of  the  mystery.    Similar  anatdironinns  I  observad 
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in  other  celebrated  paintings,  especially  in  the  Madonna  throned  in  the 
clouds,  from  the  hand,  also,  of  Raphael.  She  is  represented  in  heaven 
with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  and  St.  Jerome  who  lived  in  the 
seventh  century,  recommending  to  her  protection  Sigismundi  Conti, 
chief  secretary  of  Julius  II,  who  paid  for  the  painting.  An  angel  is 
represented  in  the  midst  of  the  picture,  holding  a  tablet,  on  which, 
emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold,  are  the  author's  and  donor's  names,  and 
the  date.  In  the  background  is  seen  a  bomb-shell  &Iling  on  the  city 
of  Foligno.  The  power  of  expression,  and  the  beauty  of  features  in 
the  countenances  of  the  figures,  especially  of  Sigismundi,  constitute 
the  chief  excellence  of  the  painting.  Of  all  the  paintings  I  saw,  that 
which  most  displeased  me;  was  one,  like  what  I  had  elsewhere  seen,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent  the  ever  blessed  Trinity.  The 
Father  appears  as  an  old,  gray-headed  man,  the  Son  as  a  man  in 
full  vigor,  and  the  Spirit  as  a  dove  hovering  above  both.  This  last 
idea  of  representing  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  is  to  my 
mind  perfectly  absurd,  for  the  point  of  resemblance  referred  to  by  the 
Evangelist  describing  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  is  not  in  the  form  of 
the  appearance,  but  the  manner  of  its  descending  motion.  By  a  refe- 
rence to  the  syntactic  construction  of  the  original  Greek  expression^ 
this  will  be  clearly  seen.  The  luminous  appearance — which  doubtless 
it  was,  as  light  is  always  made  the  symbol  or  representation  of  the 
Spirit — fell  or  floated  down  from  heaven,  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
dove  descends,  and  its  motions  resembled  those  of  that  bird  when 
hovering  before  it  alights.  The  old  Catholic  conceit,  however,  has 
obtained  currency  among  commentators  and  painters.  It  has  actually 
infused  itself  into  our  protestant  hymnology,  and  furnished  to  some  of 
our  uninspired  poets,  very  improperly,  a  title  for  the  blessed  spirit.  A 
superstitious  regard,  too,  for  the  pigeon  or  dove,  as  a  sacred  bird 
enters  deeply  into  the  religion  of  not  a  few  idolaters,  who  have 
persecuted  and  corrupted  so  fatally  the  Christianity  of  the  bible. 

Our  time  did  not  permit  us  to  complete  even  a  rapid  walk  through 
all  the  halls  of  this  palace,  and  having  an  engagement  with  Major 
Cass  for  the  afternoon,  I  reserved  a  visit  to  the  museums  and  library 
for  a  future  opportunity.  He  had  kindly  offered  to  conduct  me  to  the 
Villa  Albani,  to  which  the  Pope  occasionally  retires  for  relaxation  in 
the  summer  months,  and  to  which  access  is  not  freely  or  easily  had  by 
general  visitors.  During  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  1849,  and  the 
conflict  between  the  Republican  and  French  forces,  our  Giarge 
d'  Affitires,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  its  preservation,  as  for  his  own 
convenience,  with  the  approbation  of  the  owner,  made  it  his  abode,  for 
many  weeks.     Hie  American  flag  became  its  protection,  and  tk<^ 
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agency  of  <nir  Minister  in  prc^serv'ing,  during  the  stormy  period  rf 
that  disastrous  struggle,  so  many  valuable  works  of  art  from  piOip 
and  destruction,  has  lieon  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  authorities  it 
Rome,  as  well  :is  b y^all  that  can  appreciate  them.  This  Villa  L§  abort 
100  years  old,  and  was  built  by  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani.  It  b 
situated  some  distance  from  the  Porta  Salara,  and  is  said  by  Forsytt 
to  have  been  planned  by  a  profound  antiquary.  Here  CSardinal  Albany 
having  spent  his  life  in  collecting  ancient  sculpture,  formed  sadi  por- 
ticos and  such  sjiloons  to  receive  it,  as  an  old  Koman  vrould  have  done; 
porticos  where  the  statues  stood  upon  the  pavement  betveeo 
columns  j>roiv)rtio!io(I  to  tbfirstatur**;  saloons  which  -were  not  stodai 
but  embellished  with  families  of  allied  statues,  and  secDfied  full  witfc- 
out  a  crowd.  Here  Winckelman  grew  into  an  Antiquary  under  tk 
Cardinal's  patronage  and  instruction  ;  and  here  he  projected  his  histoij 
of  art,  which  brings  this  collection  continually  into  view." 

During  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  this  ^'illa  was  plundered  of  neszir 
three  hundred  pieces  of  sculpture ;  and,  although  they  were  aflerwvdr 
(at  the  peac(^  of  1815)  restored,  the  expense  of  their  removal  neoess- 
ated  the  prince  to  sell  them  all  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  with  the  exo^ 
tion  of  the  celebrated  stitue  of  Antinous.  Notwithstanding  this  ha^ 
it  is  still  rich  in  the  works  of  genius.  The  villa  retiuns  all  its  beaotfi 
and,  with  its  varied  treasures,  its  charming  grounds  and  garden,  standi 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  devastition  and  ruin  of  the  Borghese  park 
and  the  scenery  around  it,  produced  by  the  revolution. 

The  portico  of  the  palace  is  sustained  by  twenty-eight  columns  d 
rare  marble,  and  is  adorned  with  statues  of  ^  Juno  descending  from 
Olympus,  of  Tiberius,  Trajan,  Adrian  and  others.  The  galleriefl^ 
some  of  which  are  paved  with  ancient  mosaic,  are  enriched  wi4 
ancient  sculpture,  among  which  my  attention  was  particularly  directMl 
to  the  celebrattjd  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  pronounced  bf 
Winckelman  to  be  "  the  most  exquisites  bronze  statue  in  the  worid," 
and  the  original  work  of  Praxiteles,  so  well  described  by  Pliny.  I 
was  told  that  an  immense  sum— even  half  a  million  of  dollar? — ^htf 
been  refused  for  this  single  statue.  A  very  fine  statue  of  Herculei^ 
in  bronze,  forms  one  of  the  costly  treasures  of  this  collection,  the  gem 
of  which  is  the  exquisite  Antinous,  crowned  with  lotus  flowers,  de- 
scribed by  Winckelman, — and  which,  he  says,  "  after  the  ApoDo  and 
the  Laocoon,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  monument  of  antiquity 
which  time  lia»  transmitted  to  us."  It  is  a  has  relief,  and,  standing 
over  the  mantle-piece  on  the  chimney,  forms  the  most  conspicuous  and 
attractive  ornament  of  the  room. 

The  statue  of  Antinous,  already  referred  to,  ezdted  my  admiivtioii 
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of  the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  my  contempt  for  the  odious  and  imnatu- 
ral  passion  of  the  corrupt  Roman  and  the  whole  race  of  Ganymedes. 
It  is  a  perfect  representation  of  beauty  in  a  young  man,  but  it  is 
chiefly  animal,  with  just  enough  of  the  intellectual  to  render  it  impres- 
sive and  captivating.  The  story  is  here  related,  that  a  yoimg  and 
susceptible  French  girl,  who  had  frequent  opportunities  to  visit  it, 
became  so  desperately  in  love  with  this  statue,  that  she  actually  lost 
her  reason  and  eventually  died  of  mania. 

As  I  strolled  among  the  busts  and  statues  of  antiquity  here  col- 
lected, representing,  in  their  day, — ^as  do  the  busts  now  formed  our 
own  living  great  men — ^the  poets,  orators,  statesmen,  emperors,  &c., 
of  the  periods  of  classic  sljory,  my  feelings  were  much  and  singularly 
affected.  I  had  read  and  thought  of  the  old  Grecian  and  Roman* 
heroes  and  sages,  but  they  were  viewed  through  the  dim  maze  of  the 
distance  of  centuries.  When  f  saw  the  very  form  and  features,  as 
originally  taken  by  accomplished  artists,  probably  in  their  day,  of 
such  men  as  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Socrates,  Diogenes,  Pericles, 
Epicurus,  Leonidas,  Alexander  the  Great,  iEsop,  Hannibal,  Cato, 
Csesar,  Mark  Antony,  Caracalla,  and  various  Roman  emperors,  &c.. 
I  confess ^that  I  felt  myself  more  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
their  actual  reality,  and  the  parts  they  acted  in  ancient  history,  than  I 
ever  had  been  before. 

Among  the  antiquities  in  this  collection,  my  attention  was  turned 
to  some  ancient  mosaic  of  very  fine  construction,  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  Adrian's  Villa,  into  which  it  was  introduced  as  antique  at 
that  day,  and  now,  at  the  least,  supposed  to  be  2500  years  old.  But, 
among  the  various  bas-reliefs,  taken  from  mythological  story,  here 
preserved,  and  many  of  them  of  exquisite  workmanship,  that  of  Grany- 
mcde  and  the  Eagle,  it  seemed  to  me,  should  have  found  no  place,  on 
«ny  pretext  of  antiquity  or  of  its  being  a  work  of  art,  in  a  collection 
for  a  private  dwelling,  or  even  public  museum,  and  especially  of  ik 
Cardinal  and  Pope. 

In  the  billiard-room,  which  has  a  portico  of  fourteen  columns,  I 
noticed  statues  of  Bacchus  and  Hyacinthus.  Both  the  use  of  the 
apartment  and  its  ornaments,  are  quite  inappropriate  to  a  priesfs 
domicile,  whether  Cardinal  or  Pontiff. 

Returning  from  the  Villa  Albani,  we  crossed  tiie  Quirinal  Hill,  and 
©topped  in  front  of  the  papal  palace,  on  that  mount,  to  look  at  the 
equestrian  statues,  which  have  been  called  Castor  and  Pollux,  by 
modem  antiquaries.  They  are  of  colossal  dimensicHis,  represen^g 
liery  steeds  led  by  their  grooms.  They  are  situated  in  front  of  the 
gate  of  entrance  to  ikt  Pope's  palace,  on  tlie  Montn  Ckn&iov^'i^ssL^Na^ 
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the  highest  point  of  the  long,  narrow  hill,  called  the  Quirinal.  Hid 
royal  residence  of  the  GiBsars  and  of  the  popes,  has  been,  at  difierent 
periods  in  the  history  of  this  proud  city,  on  one  or  another  of  the 
seven  hills,  which  were  embraced  within  the  area  of  ancient  Boma 
Thence  have  been  dated  the  bulls  or  decrees,  fulminated,  sometimefl^ 
to  the  alarm  of  the  world. 

As  I  looked  upon  this  ^  palazzo  pontifioo,''  on  Monte  Cavallo,-— OM 
of  the  fmest  situations,  in  all  Rome,  for  a  palace — and  thought  of  tlis 
manner  in  which  the  old  hills  of  Rome  had  been,  and  some  still 
remained,  the  abode  of  the  court,  or  royal  residence, — ^I  felt^  more 
forcibly  than  ever,  the  power  and  point  of  the  prophetic  descriptioa  of 
the  ''woman  that  sitteth  upon  a  scarlet-colored  beast,"  whose  ienh 
heads  are  "seven  mountains,  on  which  the  woman-  sitteth*^ — ^^the 
great  city,  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth." 

The  colossal  equestrian  group,  which  we  stopped  to  examine,  staodi 
on  either  side  of  an  obelisk  of  red  granite,  unadorned  with  hieroglyph- 
ics, said  to  have  been  brought  from  Egypt  by  Claudius,  A.  D.  57. 
The  shaft  is  forty-five  feet  high,  and  the  whole  stands,  from  the  ground 
to  the  summit,  some  ninety-five  feet.  The  statuary,  on  either  side,  is 
the  work  of  Grecian  artists, — Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  if  we  can  beUeva 
the  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  pedestals.  It  is  said  they  were  found  in  the 
baths  of  Constantine,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  were  some 
seven  centuries  older  than  the  age  of  diat  emperor.  Pope  Pius  VI 
placed  them  where  they  are — asort  of  cherubim  guard  before  the  gate  of 
entrance  to  the  papal  palace.  Pio  Nono,  the  present  ponti^  is  at  thii 
time  resident  in  this  palace,  whence,  I  was  informed,  he  is  expected  to 
remove,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  the  Vatican. 

It  was  about  the  hour  for  his  evening  drive  or  ride,  the  signals  of 
which  were  descried  by  my  friend.  Major  Cass,  who  asked  me  if  I 
wished  to  ''  see  His  Holiness  " — remarking  that  he  was  about  to  take 
his  evening  ride  for  air  and  exercise,  and  that  the  etiquette  of  the 
palace  and  place  required  that  we  should  dismount  from  our  carriagai 
Having  expressed  my  curiosity  affirmatively,  we  accordingly  alighted 
to  await  the  appearance  of  his  papal  magnificence  and  suite.  A  Ibw 
curious  persons,  and  some  old  men  and  women,  had  placed  themselves 
on  the  piazza,  and  were  in  wtutiqg.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  soldier, 
mounted  on  horseback,  came  out  of  the  gate,  sounding  his  bugle.  A  ' 
few  rods  afler  him,  another  followed ;  then  a  third,  at  like  distance^ 
succeeded  by  four  abreast  Directly  after  appeared  the  Pbpe^s  car- 
riage, drawn  by  four  horses,  with  a  scarlet-liveried  post-rider  and 
footman.  Aiier  it  followed  a  carriage  with  cardinals,  and  a  third  one 
with  attendants — all  in  procession.    Hie  Pope  rode  alone  in  hii 
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carriage,  robed  in  white  satin,  and  covered  with  a  dose  cap  of  similar 
material.  I  stood  near  the  track  along  which  the  carriage  passed, 
which,  being  open,  gave  me  a  &ir  opportunity  to  observe  his  features. 
The  few  old  men  and  women,  of  poor  and  ragged  appearance,  who 
had  come  for  the  purpose,  kneeled  down,  as  he  rode  bj,  and  crossed 
themselves,  imploring  his  blessing — which  he  purported  to  give  by 
extending  his  open  hand  through  the  window  of  his  carriage.  Major 
Cass  and  myself  gave  the  ordinary  salutation  of  courtesy  and  respect 
common  in  our  own  country,  which  was  politely  returned,  as  lie 
extended  to  him  a  smile  of  recognition.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  of 
some  sixty  years  of  age,  of  full  habit  and  rather  bland  and  benevolent 
countenance.  From  his  appearance,  I  should  say  he  is  very  accurately 
represented  on  the  Pauls  or  silver  pieces  of  money  current  in  Rome, 
which  have  been  altered  during  his  pontificate,  and  bear  his  portrait 
Respect  for  him  personally,  as  the  chief  civil  magistrate  of  Rome,  I 
felt  to  be  his  due ;  but  the  abject  religious  homage  or  adoration  ren- 
dered by  the  few  kneeling  suppliants  before  him,  appeared  despicable 
in  my  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

PatcoBzo  So8pigUo9i — Aurora  of  ChUda — Church  of  Sania  Marin  Maggiore — 8caia 
Santa — SL  John  de  Lateran —  ChUseum — House  of  Pilate — Temple  of  Vesta — P<A 
aceofihe  Ooesars — Baths  of  CaracaUa — Go^iu/mbeir — Pantheon, 

October  19. — Our  company,  to-day,  visited  first  the  palace,  of  Roo- 
pigliosi.  It  is  one  of  the  private  abodes  of  the  Roman  nobility,  built, 
originally,  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  baths  of  Constantine,  by 
Cardinal  Scipi6  Borghese.  It  was  once  the  residence  of  the  &mou8 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  exerted  such  a  powerful  influence  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  France,  and  ratified  a  treaty  with  Cromwell,  one  of  whose 
conditions  was  the  refusal  of  an  asylum  in  France  to  Charles  I.  From 
being  the  residence  of  the  French  ambassadors,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  tke  Rospigliosi  &mily. 

The  chief  attraction  is  the  p^tings  it  contuns,  and  more  espedallj 
the  &mous  Aurora  of  Guido,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  frescoes  in 
Rome.  I  never  saw  a  picture  before  that  so  much  delighted  me,  and 
filled  me  with  such  admiration  of  the  painter's  art  The  morning 
dawn  is  exhibited  as  a  goddess,  according  to  the  old  Roman  mythoL 
ogy,  who  is  represented  as  watering  flowers  before  the  chariot  of  the 
sun,  drawn  by  four  piebald  horses,  while  seven  exquisitely-graoefiif 
female  figures  surround  its  wheels,  personilylng  the  Hours  sdraBfi»&%« 
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Tlic  coloriiij5  is  ('X(»f'<Mlingly  brilliant,  and  the  expression  of  Ae  conn- 
tenances  of  the  Iloiirn?  the  most  exquisite  I  ever  saw  depicted.  I 
noticed  several  artists  at  work,  copying  the  picture  upon  canvis. 
Hiero  was  one  nearly  completed,  on  which  the  copyist  was  still  at 
work.  It  was  some  four  or  five  feet  long  and  three  high — ^for  which 
he  asked  ll^O,  thouj^li  it  was  said  it  m'ght  be  had  at  a  less  price. 
Amon^  the  paintinp:s  in  tlw  halls,  I  particularly  noticed,  as  attractive, 
one  of  SaTrij)Son'3  death,  by  Qiracci ;  another,  of  Andromeda,  hj 
Guido;  the  triumph  of  David  over  Goliath,  and  the  shame  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise,  after  the  fall,  by  Domenichino, — ^and  a  portrait 
of  Calvin,  by  Titian.  Ainong  the  busts,  I  noticed  those  of  Qoeit), 
Seneca,  Hadrian  and  Soipio  Afri(*anus — this  last  in  basalt,  and  said  to 
have  bi.'vn  found  at  Liiiternium. 

From  this  palace,  we  passed  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  basilicas  in  Rome — the  third  in  rank, 
— situated  on  the  summit  of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  where  it  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  A.  D.  352,  and,  according  to  the  supersitiooa 
popish  legend  concerning  it,  in  accordance  with  a  vision  of  Pope 

Tiberius  and  John ,  representing  a  fall  of  snow   on  the 

space  to  bt»  ocjcupied  by  the  building.  It  was  originally  called  S. 
Maria  ad  Nives,  but  takes  its  present  name  fi'om  being  the  principal 
of  all  the  diurchos  in  Rome,  which  are  dedicated  to  the  Vii^n.  It 
has  been  repaired,  improved  and  adorned  by  difierent  popes ;  and  its 
interior,  it  is  said,  presi^nts  as  fine  an  appearance  as  any  of  this  class 
of  churches  in  existence.  It  presents  an  immense  nave,  separated 
fipom  an  aisle  on  either  side,  by  a  row  of  white  marble  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order,  supporting  a  continuous  entablature,  on  which  rest— 
except  where  broken  by  two  arches,  the  entrances  to  side  chapels^ — 
the  walls  of  the  upper  story  of  the  nave,  adorned  with  a  range  of 
pilasters  corresponding  to  the  pillars  below. 

The  roof  or  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  highly  ornamented  with  carved 
work  and  gilding,  said  to  be  of  the  first  gold  brought  to  Spain  from 
Peru — the  gift  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  The 
vaulted  roofs  of  the  aisles  are  not  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  centre. 
The  sides  and  end  of  the  nave,  above  the  arch  of  the  tribune,  are 
adorned  with  very  ancient  mosaic  work,  representing  scenes  in  the 
lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  thought,  by 
many  authors,  to  be  as  old  as  the  fifth  century.  The  high  altar  is  a 
large  urn  of  porphyry,  over  which  rises  the  baldacchino,  supported  by 
fcnr  columns  of  like  material,  in  the  Corinthian  order,  and  surmounted 
by  six  bronze  angels. 

In  one  of  the  chapels,  called  that  of  the  most  holy  sacramenti  tli0 
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poor  idolaters  of  Borne  affeot  to  tell  you  that  the  cradle  of  the  Savior 
is  preserved — which  is  honored  and  worshipped,  in  a  solemn  ceremonj 
and  procession,  on  Christmas  eve.  The  richness  of  this  chapel  is  fior 
exceeded  by  that  of  the  Borghese,  on  the  opposite  side^  in  its  costly 
marbles  and  exquisite  statuary,  and  magnificent  architecture  and  deco- 
rations. 

The  altar  of  the  Virgin  has  four  fluted  columns  of  jasper,  and  is 
especially  '^  celebrated  for  the  miraculous  painting  of  the  Madonna^ 
traditionally  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  and  pronounced  to  be  such  in  a 
papal  bull,  attached  to  one  of  its  walls,"  which,  although  the  edict  €)f 
"  the  infallible  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  does  by  no  means 
form  an  adequate  voucher  for  its  authenticity,  or  prevent  me  &om 
classing  it  among  the  "  lying  wonders,"  appropriate  to  him  "  whose 
coming  is  afler  the  working  of  Satan,  and  with  all  deceivablenesa  of 
unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish." 

There  are  many  very  costly  tombs  in  different  chapels  of  this  basilica 
—among  them  thoso  of  Popes  Paul  V  (its  founder,)  Clement  VIII  and 
I^,  and  Nicholas  IV.  They  are  gorgeous  attempts  to  perpetuate  the 
meipory  of  men,  whose  blasphemous  pretensions  to  be  the  Vicars  of 
Jesus  Christ  gave  them  their  chief  consequence. 

From  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  we  passed  to  that  of 
the  Scala  Santa,  or  Pilate^s  Stair-case.  It  is  said  to  be  that  portion  of 
the  chapel  of  Leo  III  which  escaped  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  ancient 
papal  palace  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  and  was  preserved  by  Sixtus  V, 
when  he  rebuilt  the  Lateran  palace.  The  portico  over  the  stair-case, 
also  preserved  from  the  flames,  was  likewise  his  work.  The  stair-case 
consists  of  twenty-eight  steps  of  marble,  which,  the  tradition  of  the 
church  says,  belonged  to  tibe  house  ^of  Pilate,  and  down  which  t^ 
Savior  passed  when  he  lefl  the  judgment-seat.  The  ".Scala  Santa  "  is 
between  two  other  parallel  stairways,  by  which  the  penitents  descend, 
and  by  which  exit  and  entrance  are  had  by  persons  visiting  the  chapeL 
A  priest  stands  in  the  vestibule^  near  the  •  foot  of  the  stair-case,  to 
receive  in  his  box  any  charitable  contributions  that  may  be  made. 
These  priests  are  sturdy  beggars,  and  their  name  is  "  Legion,'*  I 
was  on  the  point  of  ascending  the  staircase,  as  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  chapel,  when  a  priest  in  attendance  directed  me  to  one  of  the 
side  stairways^  from  whom  I  learned  that  this  was  the  Jwly  one. 
There  were  no  penitents  at  the  time  upon  it^  but  as  I  stood  afterwards 
at  the  top  of  the  stairway,  I  noticed  three  females  performing  their 
services,  and  watched  them  till  they  had  accomplished  the  ascent 
They  were  diligent  in  their  recitations  at  each  step,  but^  at  intervals, 
conversed  laughingly.    This  stairway  is  allowed  to  be  asoeod^l^sG^ 
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by  penitents,  and  that  on  their  knees.  Hie  crowds  that  go  thhiiq|l 
this  stupid  and  degrading  service  of  superntion,  have  ben  so  grali 
that  Clement  XII  found  it  necessary  to  protect  the  nuurUe  by  jdnta 
of  wood,  which  have,  since  his  day,  been  three  times  renewed.  A 
tablet  is  suspended,  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  on  the  wall,  dn  iridok 
it  is  proclaimed,  that,  by  ascending  on  the  luiees  and  kismng  the  stap^ 
at  the  same  time  repeating  the  prayer  therein  written,  each  pcnon 
performing  this  service  would  relieve  five  souls  from  purgatory.  Tb 
prayer,  which  .1  copied,  is  in  these  words — not  addressed  to  Godot 
Christ,  but  to  the  individual's  guardian  angel.  Possibljr,  it  may  be 
the  title  of  Jesus  Christ : 

Angele  Dei,  qui  custos  es  mei,  me  tibi'commissam  pietate  sopeni 
bodie,  illumina,  custodi,  regi,  gubema.    Amen. 

O  thou  angel  of  God,  4vrho  art  my  guardian,  enlighten,  keep,  nde^ 
govern  me  entrusted  to  thee  this  day  in  celestial  piety.  Amen.  Us 
information  and  prayer  are  given  also  in  the  Italian  language. 

At  the  head  of  the  stair-case  is  a  small  Gothic  chapel,  called  tin 
tancta  sdnctorumy  or  the  holy  of  holies,  once  the  private  chapel  of  As^ 
popes,  in  which  is  perceived  a  painting  of  the  Saviour,  affirmed  bj 
tradition  to  have  been  taken  of  Him,  and  to  be  an  exact  likeness  at  1% 
jears  of  age,  and  yet  the  portrait  is  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height!! 
Tliere  is  a  small  window  through  which  penitents  may  look  into  tUi 
chapel,  as  they  kneel  at  the  head  of  the  stair-case,  after  having  per* 
formed  their  ascent.  The  chapel  contains  many  relics,  and  is  aocounted 
too  sacred  for  any  woman  to  enter  it !  Among  the  mosaic,  whkJi 
adorn  the  tribune,  are  two  of  great  antiquity ;  one  representing  tiis 
Saviour  giving  the  keys  to  Peter  with  one  hand,  and  a  standard  to 
Constantine  with  the  other ;-— of  a  piece  with  the  anachroinsms  so  com- 
mon among  those  painters  and  artists  that  cater  to  the  taste  of  idola- 
trous Rome. 

From  the  Scala  Santa  we  passed  to  the  church  of  St.  John  de  Later- 
an,  which  is  a  little  ways  from  it.  It  is  one  of  the  celebrated  JBasilieis 
of  Rome,  and  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  house  of  Placetai 
Lacteranus,  one  of  the  Roman  senate,  who,  according  to  Tadtua,  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Emperor  Nero,  for  conspiracy.  It  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Marius  Amelius,  and  was  granted  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  for  his  episcopal  palace. 

The  Basilica  here  founded  was  commenced  by  that  emperor,  who  ii 
said  to  have  assisted  with  his  own  hands,  in  digging  the  foundations. 
The  inscription  over  the  door,  styles  it  Omnium  ttrbib  et  orbis,  Eo- 
CLKsiARUM  Mat^r  ET  CAPUT.  ''  Thc  mother  and  head  of  all  the  churdies 
of  the  city  and  the  world.^    It  is  in  this  church  the  pope  is  alwayi 
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crowDed,  and  it  has  become  celebrated  also,  as  the  place  where  were 
held  the  five  great  general  assemblies,  commonly  called  the  Lacteran 
councils.  The  restorations  and  changes  made  in  this  Basilica,  during 
the  last  centmy,  have  left  but  little  of  its  original  character.  Hie 
facade  is  composed  of  travertin,  comprising  four  large  columns  and  riz 
pilasters,  of  the  composite  order,  supporting  a  massive  entablature 
and  balustrade,  on  which  are  placed  colossal  statues  of  the  Saviour 
and  some  ten  s^ts.  There  are  five  balconies  between  the  colunms 
and  pilasters,  from  the  central  one  of  which  the  pope  pronounces  his 
benediction  on  the  people  on  the  day  of  the  ascension.  The  style  of 
ornament  is  better  suited  to  a  theatre  than  a  church.  The  vestibule 
contains  a  statue  of  Constantine,  whom  Eomanists  may  honor  as  the 
great  founder  and  former  of  their  church — ^palm  and  head  of  the 
church — ^and  the  date  of  whose  profession  of  Christianity  may  be  well 
called  that  of  the  sin  of  the  Roman  Catholic  apostacy.  This  Basilica 
has  five  entrances,  and  the  interior  five  halls,  divided  by  four  rows  of 
piers.  In  the  nitches  which  pierce  the  piers  of  the  main  one,  are 
colossal  statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  which  are  among  the  principal 
things  in  this  temple  that  occupied  my  attention. 

The  chapel  of  chief  attraction  and  infportance  in  it,  is  that  of  Pope 
Clement  XII,  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  in  honor  of  ids 
ancestor,  St.  Andrea  Corrini.  It  is  of  imposing  magnificence,  contain* 
ing  the  richest  marbles,  and  most  costly  ornaments,  statues,  mosaics, 
bas  reliefs  and  gems,  rivalled  only  by  that  of  the  Borghese,  in  th% 
church  of  Santa  Marie  Maggiore.  Hiis  diapel  is  properly  the  mau- 
soleum of  Clement  XII.  His  tomb  is  the  celebrated  porphyry  sarco- 
phagus, taken  from  the  portico  of  the  Puitheon.  In  a  vault  beneath 
this  chapel,  where  the  remains  of  this  rich  pope  rest,  is  the  celebrated 
and  beautiful  piece  of  statuary,  called  Pieta,  by  Bernini.  It  is  far  su- 
perior to  any  thing  of  the  sort  that  I  have  yet  seen.  Although  strongly 
prejudiced  against  all  pictorial  add  statuary  representations  of  me 
Saviour,  as  being  violations  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  second  com- 
mandment, yet  I  could  not  but  admire  the  exquisite  skill  and  art  of 
the  workman.  It  represents  the  Virgin  Mary  seated,  with  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  Saviour  reposing  in  her  lap — a  life* 
less  corpse,  as  it  were — just  taken  down  from  the  cross.  Her  &ce  is 
slightly  drooping,  as  looking  upon  that  of  the  Saviour  below.  Th^ 
expression  of  both  countenances  is  of  the  most  tenderly  impressive 
and  affecting  character,  the  features  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  forms  as  perfect  as  reality.  A  slight  fee 
obtained  admission  for  us  into  the  chapel,  and  the  /  crypt  below,  to 
which  we  passed  through  a  door  from  the  former  do^ini  ^  f^ix^  ^eu»x- 
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case,  leading  tx>  the  latter.  The  chamber  is  dark,  but  the  cttsior  hd 
lighted  caudles,  and  aiTorded  us  abundant  opportunity  to  exazuine  tha 
work,  directing  our  attention  occasionally  to  some  of  its  more  remark- 
able trails  ol'  excellence. 

■  I  liad  many  strange  thoughts  about  the  taste  displayed  by  such  a 
man  as  was  tliis  pope,  and  his  ideas  of  religion,  especially  as  indicated 
by  the  enibellishiiitints  of  this  mausoleum,  at  such  an  enormous  expeDse. 
Poor  pious  Shebna,  the  treasurer,  ^'  hewed  him  out  a  sepulchre  as  ha 
that  hewcth  him  out  a  sepulchre  on  high,  and  that  gaineth  an  habitiu- 
tion  for  himself  in  a  rock,^^  but  he  was  "  tossed  like  a  ball  into  a  largi  . 
country,"  and  ncvei'  laid  in  it.  Popes,  kings,  and  bishops,-  at  enormooi 
expense,  have  done  the  like  thing,  and  their  remains  yet  sleep  wheiA 
they  were  laid.  But  their  tombs  are  all  destined  to  desecradon. 
How  has  been  the  history  of  all  the  proud  mausoleums  of^  lofty  despota 
in  remote  antiquity  —  Nineveh,  Egypt,  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  hav« 
been  desolated,  and  their  tombs  ransacked  and  defiled.  £ome,  too,  ii 
to  have  her  day,  for  ^'  the  Liord  of  hosts  hath  purposed  it^  to  stain  ths 
pride  of  all  glory,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  all  the  honorable  of  tiuf 
earth." 

This  church,  too,  has  its  relics,  or  stock  in  trade ;  and  among  them  ars 
sBown  the  mouth  of  the  well,  where  Christ  met  the  woman  of  Samariai 
two  pillars  from  Pilate's  house,  a  column  which  tradition  relates  was 
split  when  the  vale  of  the  temple  was  rent,  a  porphyry  slab  on  wUoh 
Jthe  soldiers  cast  lots,  and  several  columns  six  feet  high,  said  to  be  ths 
exact  height  of  the  Saviour  ! 

Near  this  temple  is  the  Baptistery,  whidi  was  built  by  Constantine^ 
-^a  small  octagonal  structure  of  brick.  Eight  rich  porphyry  colunmi 
sustain  a  cornice  that  runs  around  the  building.  The  baptismal  font  is 
a  vase  of  basalt,  in  which  tradition  reports  that  Constantine  received 
the  rite  of  baptism.  It  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  floor,  and  was  ev- 
idently designed  for  immersion.  It  is  used  only  on  the  Saturday  b^ 
fore  Easter,  when  Jews  or  infldels  are  to  be  baptized  into  the  Bouun 
Catholic  religion. 
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CHAPTEB  XLVL 
A  SpedacU, — A  Saint  at  his  Devotions^ — Th4  Mohammedon  ReUgum, 

Again,  as  we  float  lazil j  along,  the  Yoioe  of  song  and  the  squawk  of  the 
wild  goose,  break  upon  the  ear ; — ^but  look  yonder:  see  that  Moslem 
saint  performing  his  devotions  b^ieath  a  palm  tree,  heedless  alike  of 
the  voice  of  song,  the  squawk  of  the  wild  goose,  aud  the  gaze  of  curiouv 
eyes.  The  hour  of  prayer  has  overtaken  him  there,  and  no  matter 
whether  alone  or  in  a  throng,  he  comes  to  a  full  pause,  takes  off  hi» 
outer  garment,  Mid  spreads  it  down  before  him,  slips  off  his  shoes, 
and  standing  widi  liis  face  towards  Mecca,  says  aloud,  "  God  is  great," 
and  audibly  announces  his  determination  to  bow  down  before  him  a 
certain  number  of  times.  Then,  kneeling  upon  the  garment  (which  itf 
a  substitute  for  the  mat  used  in  the  mosque),  and  placing  his  hands 
upon  the  ground,  he  bends  his  body  forward,  touching  jbhe  earth  with 
his  forehead,  and  exclaims :  ''  I  assert  the  absolute  glory  of  Gc^,"  &;c. 
Raising  his  body,  and  sinking  back  upon  his  haunches,  he  repeats : 
'^  God  is  great."  Rising  to  his  feet,  he  turns  his  head  to  look  over 
his  right  shoulder,  and  says :  "  Peace  be  on  you,  and  the  mercy  of 
God,"  and  then,  looking  over  his  left  shoulder,  he  repeats  the  same 
words.  These  words  are  said  t9  invisible  angels,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  hovering  around  him.  He  now  stands  with  his  two  thumbs  upon 
his  ears,  and  his  hands  spread  out  like  eagle's  wings.  This  routine  is 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  before  his  orison  is  end,ed. 

The  devoted  ones  are  in  the  habit  of  repeating  aloud  pious  ejacula 
tions,  from  time  to  time,  through  the  day,  even  when  committing  the 
most  flagrant  immoralities.  My  captain  and  men  always  call  upon 
God  for  help,  when,  through  laziness,  they  run  the  boat  aground. 

They  sometimes  economise  their  prayers,  by  going  through  the 
preface  while  doing  some  other  little  job  at  the  same  time,  pausing  a 
moment  to  turn  the  face  toward  Mecca,  and  declare  aloud  their  inten- 
tion to  bow  down  before  God  a  certain  number  of  times.  As  a  pious 
Moslem  was  conducting  me  one  morning  to  a  locality  I  was  in  search 
of,  the  time  of  prayer  overtook  him,  and  he  stopped  8Q,^«t«^.  M\tsv<^^ 
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turned  his  &oe  toward  Mecca,  and  uttered  bis  intention  aloud,  at  tin 
•  nine  time  h&stcning  bin  steps  in  the  intervals. 

Great  deference  is  paid  to  those  who  acijuire  a  reputation  for  pea 
\  liar  sanctity.  There  is  scarcely  a  village  that  does  not  produce  tU 
1  holy  man  from  time  to  time,  who  supplants  his  predecessor,  ia  idolind 
I  iriiile  he  lives,  and  draws  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb  after  hia  death,  uotil 
f  bo  in  his  turn  is  supplanted  by  some  new  aspirant.  These  saints,  lib 
e  christian  anchorites  of  old,  subject  themselves  to  extreme  desti* 
tion,  spending  their  days  in  a  sort  of  squalid  beatitude. 

The  Uohammedan  religion  enters,  as  a  prime  element,  into  tkes- 
ire  structure  of  the  government,  and  of  society.  It  is  so  minute  ioiB 
\  preaoriptions  of  duty  to  the  individual,  as  to  leave  no  room  fordHM 
[  voluntary  and  discretionary  acts,  which  alone  reveal  the  inner  mi^ 
r  md  constitute  an  index  to  the  character,  and  indeed  cbaraoter  iMlt 
e  old  Jewish  ceremonial  was  ransacked,  and  its  burdensoaiv  obi» 
'  vances,  even  its  law  of  meats  and  drinks,  were  made  tlie  law  of  dl 
'   Koran,  and  the  law  of  the  Koran  is  the  dvil  law  of  tlie  land. 

But  this  heartless  system,  possessing  in  itself  the  eJemeDta  of ili 
I  own  dissolution,  has  long  ainoe  lost  the  respect  of  the  great  mass  ofiH 
profea&ed  votaries,  and  they  regard  it  with  indifference,  if  not  absoluli 
disgust,  denying  it  even  the  poor  tribute  of  an  exterior  homage.  T; 
agad  saint,  who,  in  his  younger  days,  had  to  hustle  his  way  throng' 
orowd  of  fellow- worshippers,  as  he  entered  the  mosque,  now  (i>- 
tbrth  his  lamentations  over  the  desolations  of  the  place,  as  he  eiii.<: 
with  tottering  step,  solitary  and  alone,  and  contrasts  the  few  in  aiii^ : 
ance  with  the  crowd  he  used  to  see  there  in  days  gone  by.  The  trii- 
to,  Mohammedanism  has  passed  its  seasons  of  youth  and  manhood,  iM 
is  now  last  sinking  into  the  imbecility  and  decrepitude  of  age. 

But  the  few  devoted  ones  are  always  prompt  in  the  routine  of  pr»- 
s(»nbed  duty.  Like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  they  wash  after  eating,  * 
well  as  before.  When  gathered  around  the  table,  the  master  saja: 
"  God  is  great,"  which  ia  repeated  by  the  whole  circle.  On  leavii^ 
the  table,  each  one  says :  "  Prised  be  God  !" 

The  law  of  the  Koran,  prohibiting  the  use  of  in to.xi eating  diinkSi  11 
generally  set  at  naught  by  that  portion  of  the  irreligioua  who  have  d» 
means  to  obtain  it.  Drunkenness,  however,  is  accounted  a  crim^  ttl 
ia  punished  with  stripes,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Koran.  HtOice, 
very  seldom  is  a  drunkard  to  be  seen  in  the  streets;  but  1  am  told 
there  are  plenty  of  them,  of  the  higher  class,  who  often  lie  dranli  in 
their  houses. 

St«m  fatalism  is  a  rigid  dogma  of  the  Moslem  creed,  as  inculcalBd 
in  the  Koran.     Formed  to  this  doctrine,  the  true  Mosloia  regard^  vitk 
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equal  indifference,  the  good  and  evil  which  be&lls  him,  simply  ejacula- 
ting, in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  "  God  is  great !"  I  am  told  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  having  his  grave-clothes  made  to  be  kept  by  him,  al- 
ways taking  them  along  when  he  undertakes  a  perilous  journey  across 
the  desert,  aud  if  left  behind  to  die,  wrapping  himself  in  them,  he  lays 
himself  composedly  down  in  a  slight  grave  he  has  scooped  out  in  the 
sand,  and  covering  his  body  up  to  the  head,  calmly  resigns  the  spirit  to 
him  who  gave  it,  and  his  body  to  the  hyena. 

This  doctrine  of  fatalism  weaves  the  web  of  destiny  for  the  poor 
victims  of  despotism,  preparing  them  to  lie  passively  down  under  the 
most  galling  oppressions.  The  apathy  of  this  people  under  their  op- 
pressions, is  amazing ;  but  the  key  to  the  mystery  is  found  in  this  doc- 
trine :  they  seem  to  be  suffering  what*  they  deem  to  be  an  irreversible 
doom.  The  mind  must  be  enslaved  by  superstition  of  some  kind,  be- 
fore it  can  be  brought  under  the  iron  rule  of  despotism.  Look  the 
world  over ;  take  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  and  point  me  to  the  solitary 
instance  wberel^despotism,  and  a  superstitious  fiuth,  do  not  join  hands 
and  mutually  support  each  other.  Superstitious  religionists  and  des- 
pots, of  all  ages,  have  understood  this  game,  and  played  it  welL 
Egypt's  great  Pacha,  Mohammed  Ali,  poured  derision  on  the  name  of 
Mohammed,  behind  the  scenes,  while,  at  the  same  time,  from  State 
policy,  he  feigned  great  regard  for  the  religion  of  the  country,  and 
made  a  great  show  of  zeal  in  its  support. 

Strange  to  say,  they  are  full  believers  in  a  future  state  of  reward 
and  punishment,  fatalists  though  they.be.  They  think,  however,  that 
both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  are  miserable  afler  death,  until  they 
find  relief  in  the  repose  of  the  tomb.  Hence  the  remains  of  deceased 
persons  are  hustled,  uncofiinedj  and  with  all  practicable  dispatch,  into 
their  final  reding  place.  The  funeral  processions  of  the  pious  are  ac- 
companied with  boisterous  demonstrations  of  joy  by  surviving  friends, 
in  view  of  their  supposed  transition  to  heaven,  while  the  obsequies  of 
the  wicked  are  accompanied  with  wailings  and  exhibitions  of  anguish, 
by  hired  mourners,  in  view  of  the  miseries  the  deceased  are  suffering, 
which  it  is  frightful  to  witness.  Laid  in  their  graves,  they  are  ad- 
dressed and  told  that  angels  will  come,  the  succeeding  night,  and  take 
away  their  spirits.  In  the  meantime,  they  must  submit  to  their  exami- 
nation by  two  enormous  angels,  who  are  to  be  setit  to  question  them 
about'  God  and  Mohammed.  If  their  answers  are  satisfactory,  they 
are  taken  at  once  to  a  place  of  happiness — if  not,  they  are  dragged 
away  to  be  punished.  While  this*  underground  scene  is  going  on, 
their  surviving  friends  are  engaged  in  prayer,  that  they  may  pass  tiie 
fearful  ordeal  in  triumph,  and  experience  the  mercy  of  QcA*     KxH^ 
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same  tiino,  they  delight  afterwards  to  linger  about  the  grave,  is 
though  they  believed  it  not  to  be  wholly  deserted. 

They  believe,  also,  in  a  general  judgment,  the  description  of  "MA 
in  the  Koran,  is  borrowed  from  the  New  Testament,  but  is  so  ftr  k- 
neath  the  original  as  fidrly  to  make  a  burlesque  of  it. 

Their  ideas  of  a  future  state  are  confused  and  crude  enough.  In  tin 
regions  of  perdition,  wicked  Mussulmen  enjoy  special  privileges  over 
infidels  and  idolators,  the  two  latter  being  doomed  to  everlasting  pao, 
while  the  former  work  out  their  release.  Different  sects,  howerei^ 
entertain  entirely  different  views,  not  only  of  the  future  state,  but  of 
the  whole  system  of  Mohammedan  Theology;  but  the  above  is  riegttdel 
as  the  orthodox  belief. 

The  brood  of  petty  superstitions  which  owe  their  paternity  to  tUi 
monster  one,  are  almost  innumerable,  and  they  are  a  legitimate  md 
natural  bom  progeny.  Among  them  is  a  belief  in  genii,  a  sort  of  inTifi- 
ble  being,  made  of  fire,  oceupying  a  rank  between  angels  and  men,  in* 
habiting  rivers,  wells,  old  houses,  dec, — some  good,  and  doing  good  to 
men,  and  others  bad,  and  perpetrating  all  sorts  of  mischief — bott 
proper  objects  of  address,  supplication,  &c.  Then,  there  is  their  belief 
in  magic,  in  dreams,  in  lots,  in  the  eflicacy  of  charms,  and  holy  water, 
to  cure  diseases,  &c 

For  idiots  and  lunatics  they  cherish  the  greatest  veneration,  beIiB^ 
ing  that  their  souls  have  been  taken  to  heaven,  while  their  bodies  ban 
been  lefl  behind.  The  highest  dignitary  is  not  more  venerated  tim 
the  natural  fool. 


CHAPTBB  XLVn. 
ITie  Women  of  Ugj/pt 

Once  more  we  are  swinging  off  into  the  current,  to  glide  silentlj  OB 
our  way.  But  what  is  that  chattering  we  hear  1  Look,  see  that  covey 
of  Arab  girls,  in  tattered,  dirty  garments,  wading  into  the  Nile  to  fill 
their  huge  pitchers,  aiding  each  other  in  elevating  them  to  their  cush- 
ioned heads,  and  balancing  them  without  touching  a  finger  to  them,  as 
they  ascend  the  steep  and  slippery  bank,  singing,  talking  and  laughing 
as  they  go,  reminding  one  of  the  damsels  of  Old  Testament  times.  No 
devices  arc  used  to  conceal  their  tawny  charms. 

Very  different  are  the  customs  which  obtain  in  large  towns.  Yoa 
never  see  a  woman's  face  in  Cairo  or  Alexandria — nothing  but  tha 
eyes  and  forehead,  all  else  being  concealed  by  a  "  &ce  vail,"*  which  i» 
bound  around  tiiveYk&sA,  ON«t  >2tyb\i\s«i^^«sA.\aidsK  tha  eyes,  and  hangs 
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down  over  the  chest,  concealing  the  &ce,  while  the  eyes  (which  gener- 
ally do  all  the  mischief),  are  left  free  to  wander,  *'  like  the  fool's ;"  and 
they  generally  make  good  use  of  them  when  in  the  street,  darting  here 
Hfid  there  their  searching  glances.  But  while  this  sorry  privilege  is 
meted  out  to  them,  it  is  considered  the  height  of  impoliteness  for  those 
of  the  other  sex  to  gaze  at  them  in  return.  When  a  lady  is  known  to 
be  approaching,  it  is  considered  but  a  proper  mark  of  deference  in  the 

latter,  to  turn  their  faces  the  other  way.  It  would  be  an  unpardonable 
offence  for  a  man  to  offer  to  speak  to  a  lady  in  the  street.    Even  her 

own  husband  cannot  do  it,  for  others  have  no  means  of  knowing  that 

they  are  husband  and  wife,  and  of  course  they  would  both  be  exposed 

to  eyil  imputations. 

Thus  muffled  and  restricted,  the  ladies  in  large  towns  appear  in  the 
•treet  as  much  as  they  please,  but  they  do  not  often  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege.  They  often  meet,  however,  at  each  other's  dwellings, 
and  at  the  public  baths,  for  social  intercourse  and  match-making. 

Nothing  can  exceed  in  ludicrousness  the  appearance  of  an  Egyptian 
lady,  riding  upon  an  ass,  a  spectacle,  however,  seen  every  day  in  the 
streets.  They  are  enveloped  in  a  black  silken  canopy,  which,  resting 
upon  their  heads,  comes  down  and  is  tucked  under  them,  and  is  puffed 
out  like  a  baloon,  as  large  as  two  or  three  hogsheads,  and  a  pair  of 
black  eyes,  shooting  through  port-holes  in  front  This  huge  moving 
spectacle  is  rendered  the  more  ludicrous  by  contrast  with  the  diminu- 
tiveness  of  the  animal  which  supports  it ;  and  indeed,  the  first  thought 
would  naturally  be,  that  it  was  all  one  animal — some  strange,  nonde- 
script variety, — some  apocalyptic  beast,  whose  habits  and  history  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into. 

Sometimes  the  ladies  are  shut  up  in  a  litter,  which  rests  upon  the 
backs  of  donkeys,  and  they  are  thus  borne  upon  quadrupeds  through 
the  street,  invisible  to  all  mortal  eyes,  while  they  are  taking  sly  glan- 
ces at  everything  around  them. 

It  is  generally  taken  for  granted,  I  believe,  with  us,  that  the  females 
of  Mohammedan  countries  are  thus  concealed  from  the  jealousy  and 
tyranny  of  their  husbands.  But  this  is  not  so— -it  is  a  part  of  their  re- 
ligion, it  being  forbidden  in  the  Koran  that  a  woman  should  appear  in 
public,  or  in  private,  unvailed,  in  the  presence  of  any  except  her  own 
household — a  law  in  entire  harmony  with  a  system,  whose  lack  of  in- 
herent moral  power  is  generally  supplied  by  physical  force. 

This  law  of  the  Koran,  however,  seems  to  sit  lightly  upon  the  fe- 
males up  the  Nile,  who  universally  appear  with  uncovered  &oes.  And 
although  they  are  a  littie  shy,  especially  if  you  come  upon  them  by 
•urprise,  they  can  readily  be  approached,  and  i  hare  «^«^  \sAii  \^^% 
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chats  with  them,  negotiating  witli  them  for  diickens,  and  other  ''no- 
tions." Thej  are  well  formed,  have  regular  features,  with  dark  efBi; 
and  tawny  complexions ;  are  full  of  talk ;  and  their  ringlets  and  ^ 
drops  borrow  lustre  from  a  ragged  and  dirty  costume,  as  the  diamoi 
does  brilliancy  shining  from  a  bed  of  rubbish.  This  is  said  of  tti 
.peasant  girls. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  rank  in  the  scale  of  being  woman  hoUill 
Mohammedan  esteem.  Whether  her  seclusion  denotes  a  slight  eii- 
mate  of  her  solid  worth,  or  the  choice  safe-keeping  of  a  priceless  gon, 
the  Koran  saith  not.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  very  low  estimate  is  p4t 
upon  her  intelligence  and  truthfulness,  it  being  a  requisition  of  Mditfi- 
medan  law,  that  the  witnesses  necessary  to  substantiate  a  case,  ntnK 
consist  of  two  men,  or  one  man  and  two  women. 

Women  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  public  mosques,  i|.one  but  4i6 
male  sex  ever  appearing  within  the  walls  of  a  house  of  worship. 

As  I  said,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  these  restrictions  with  a  y&j 
high  estimate  of  the  worth  of  woman,  and  yet  there  are  some  iUag 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  an  almost  superstitious  veneration  it 
the  sex  in  Mohammedan  countries.  Mixed  up  with  their  notioB 
about^females,  there  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  there  is  some  sorttf 
mysterious  sacredness  about  them,  which  is  to  be  guarded  from  prdt 
nation,  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  tomb.  Not  only  are  fenute 
concealed  from  the  vulgar  gaze  while  living,  but  are  kept  equally  se- 
cluded in  death,  the  females  of  a  family  not  being  permitted  to  rest^  in 
death,  in  the  same  apartment  with  males,  even  of  the  same  fiunilj, 
and^there  are  some  female  tombs,  as  those  of  the  prophet's  wivei^ 
which  no  mortal  is  allowed  to  enter. 

The  Koran  allows  four  wives  to  each  man,  but  this  licentious  code 
is  found  to  operate  so  badly  upon  domestic  peace  and  morals,  that  it  is 
generally  discarded,  most  men  from  a  regard  to  their  own  comfortL 
confining  themselves  to  one  wife.  Thus  is  this  leading  feature  in  fiie 
Mohammedan  creed  effectually  rebuked  in  the  very  hot-bed  of  the  dr 
lusion. 

Marriage,  of  course,  cannot  be.  a  very  momentous  affiiir,  under  I 
system  which  only  requires  a  man  to  say  to  his  wife :  **  I  divorce 
thee,"  and  she  is  divorced ;  or  a  woman  to  set  her  slipper  against  the 
door,  and  leave.  The  parties  never  see  each  oUier  until  the  next  day 
after  the  marriage  ceremony  is  performed.  The  whole  matter  is  be- 
gun, carr'ed  on,  and  concluded  between  the  parents  of  the  lady  and 
those  of  the  young  man,  the  two  mothers  originating  and  perfecting  aB 
the  n^otiations,  which  partake  somewhat  of  the  cfaaraoter  of  a  peoA- 
niary  specalatiQin.    'Ri^  TCLvma^  c«nmony  condiats  simplj  in  Ae 
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lady's  &tter  saying  to  ^e  bridegroom,  tbat  bo  gives  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  the  Inid^room's  response,  in  Ae  presaice  of  "VvH- 
nesses,  that  he  aooepts  her,  the  whole  thing  passing  off  with  feasting^, 
processions,  &o. ;  after  all  which,  the  day  after  the  marriage,  the. lady's 
fiuse  is  unvailed  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  for  the  first  time,  whtti 
persons  present  set  np  a  loud  and  boisterous  cry  of  joy,  whidi  is  res- 
ponded to  by  all  within  hearing  outside,  this  response  waking  up 
another  still  more  distant,  and  so  on,  until  sometimes  distant  parts  of 
the  town  send  up  their  sympathising  shouts.  This  demonstration  is 
aaid  to  be  at  tiie  instance  of  the  husband,  as  an  expression  of  his  satiis- 
ftdion  wil^  the  bride.  Whether  he  is  really  satisfied,  or  disappointed, 
no  one  knows  but  himself,  unless,  as  is  said  sometimes  to  be  the  cfel^, 
he  is  unable  wholly  to  conceal  his  diagrin. 

The  education  of  fbmales  in  Egrp^  ^^  ▼^^  litnited,  being  ^ntircj^ 
^dimental.  Of  the  numerous  schools  I  looked  into,  I  did  not  see  a 
female  pupil  in  a  single  one,  and  I  could  not  le&tn  that  they  had  any 
schools  for  girls.  Females  do  not  seem  to  be  rained  as  intdlectual 
beings,  and  of-totirse  theiy  have  no  motive  to  aspire  to  intellectual  im- 
provement. Indeed,  female  diildren  here  do  not  appear  to  have  tliat 
aptitude  whidi  characteriiMs  t3ie  sex  in  christian  countries,  bi  the  cot- 
ton factories  in  Egypt,  boys  are  extwisively  employed^  and  an  eSatt 
has  been  made  to  employ  little  girls  also ;  but  while  the  former  aire 
found  to  be  remarkably  expert  in  the  business,  all  attempts  tb  train 
the  latter,  so  as  to  make  their  labor  available  as  in  other  countries,  have 
been  given  up  as  useless.  Hiis  would  seem  to  indicate  a  ccmstitutional 
imbecility,  entailed  fi'om  generation  to  generation ;  but,  if  tliis  be  80 
why  do  not  the  boys,  as  Well  as  the  girls,  inherit  it?  * 


CHAPTER  XLVm. 

Reflections  upon  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis^ — Contrast  heiiween  ihe^  Resent  and  ai»- 
dent  possessors  of  the  country, 

■ 

Again  we  are  in  the  region  of  the  pyramids,  cluster  after  cluster 
rising  upon  the  vision,  as  we  are  borne  along,  as  they  have  done  for 
thousands  of  years,  to  be  gazed  at  by  the  generations  of  men,  as  they 
have  passed,  one  afler  another,  onward  upon  the  stream  of  time  to  their 

final  destiny. 

«i  '      " .>  I 

*  They  do  tahorH  a  efnpiaational  ftempfrwBeaii  •r  KWMitthig  «Im,  ipUeh  difpoMt  tlMin  qiMfy 
to  yieki  m>  thoir  pmonfkl  Qod-g|T«B  rjglrta,  wttboil  Um  fMiUwt  ij^  of  reil^taiiA«^«&dt>  Va  "^diA 


I  And  here,  too,  right  in  their  midst,  and  near  those  of  Abou&bir,  mi 
liiB  site  of  anoleut  Memphis,  the  rival  of  Thebea.  Nothing  is  to  b« 
seen  at  this  day  but  fragmentary  ren:taina  of  massive  columns,  coloual 
statues,  &C.,  spread  over  a  considerable  extent  of  territory,  and  the 
.Adjacent  ledges,  cellular  with  tombs.  It  is  almost  certun  that  in 
foundations  are  buried  deep  beneath  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  the  caUs- 
trophe  of  its  fall  having  been  thus  hastened,  and  the  precise  spot  when 
-  it  stood  obliterated  forever. 

This  was  the  Nopb  of  the  Scriptures ;  here  Joseph  Is,  with  good 
reason,  supposed  to  have  exercised  his  power  as  the  prime  minister  of 
Pharaoh,  and  bai'c,  that  he  called  for  his  chariot,  and  haated  down  to 
meet  bis  brethren  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

What  mutationa  of  time,  what  multiform  phases  of  destjn;,  hav« 
been  witnessed  by  these  pyriimids,  sirjoe  tliej  first  looked  down  upon 
the  plain  of  Hempliia,  covered  with  the  proud  monuments  of  agr«lt 
Kxd  wealthy  city,  and  crowded  with  a'busy  population  ! 

Egypt  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  towering  in  it«  pride  ovn 
,ftll  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Not  only  the  children  of  Israel,  but  sU 
oatisna  came  hither  to  buy  corn,  and  hence  it  is  called,  in  the  Scriptures, 
**  the  oonfidonc«  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  those  that  dwell  a&r 
off  upon  the  sea."  And  the  nations  are  said  Co  "  sit  under  its  shadow," 
.■od  to  look  up  to  tile  Egyptians  "as  tlkough  they  were  gods  and 
not  metL" 

Long  anterior  to  Greek  and  Roman,  nay,  even  to  Persian  and  Bab- 
bytonian  greatness,  Egypt  was  thus  distinguished  among  the  nations 
rfthe  earth,  her  monumental  records  dating  far  back  toward  the  ia- 
fcncy  of  the  race.  Sho  was  still  in  the  pride  of  her  power,  when  Ihe 
decree  of  her  faU  was  pronounced  by  the  seers  of  Israel,  and  she  wu 
written  down  in  the  future  as  "  the  barest  of  kingdoms."  TTiat  wai 
to  be  a  mighty  change,  from  so  high  a,  state  of  exaltation  to  so  low  a 
depth  of  degradation,  and  far  beyond  the  ken  of  human  forecast.  But 
she  was  borne  along,  upon  the  tide  of  events,  unerringly,  to  her  dcalinr. 
Overrun  and  conquered  successively  by  the  Babylonians,  the  Persians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Komans,  the  Saracens,  the  Mamelukes,  and  tbd  Turks, 
■he  has  not  had  a  single  native  ruler  for  four  and  twenty  centuries.  In 
the  meantime,  the  population  has  been  almost  entirely  changed,  nsw 
iwarms  coming  in  at  every  conquest,  but  all  alike  going  down — Aomn 
— down — until  the  lowest  level  has  been  reached,  and  her  p«ople,  ones 
looked  up  to,  "  as  though  they  were  gods,"  have  becnmc  the  sourn  sad 
derision  of  the  nations.  Only  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  the  prment 
population  of  Egypt  claim  descent  from  the  original  inhabitant*  of  tlis 
oountry,  and  even  tliese^u,va\ia:oin»  v>«&iltaiKStedbf  UwioSi^^of 
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foreign  blood,  and  so  degenerate  bj  oppression,  as  to  bear  but  a  fami 
'  resemblance  to  the  parent  stock — a  miserable  remnant  of  a  once  pow- 
erful race.  Nor  are  their  Saracen  oppressors,  who  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  at  all  their  superiors.  The  famous  Alexandrian  li- 
brary was  a  noble  monument  to  the  genius  and  learning  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  its  destruction  is  equally  monumental  of  the  stupidity 
end  barbarism  of  the  Saracens,  who,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  were 
rejoiced  to  find  in  it,  not  the  ridi  treasures  of  andent  learning,  but  fuel 
sufficient  to  heat  the  numerous  baths  of  Alexandria  six  months,  more 
than  half  of  it  haying  been  before  destroyed.  With  the  same  spirit 
they  undertook  to  throw  down  the  pyramids,  and  would  have  gone  on, 
leveling  one  pile  after  another,  until  all  the  monumental  wonders  of 
Egypt  had  disappeared  before  them,  had  not  their  ignorance  and  imbe* 
dlity  dis<][ualified  them  even  to  throw  down  whiStthd  ancient  Egyptians 
had  the  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  abiRty,  to  build 
up.  To  say  that  the  latter  were  men,  and  the  former  children,  is  to 
say  but  little.  There  is  a  bcuenest  in  these  groveling  creatures  which 
is  amazing.  How  high  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  exalted  above  the 
Abject  race,  who  are  now  in  possession  of  the  country,  in  all  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  is  strikingly  shown  in  a  passage  of  Herodotus  (who  visited 
Egypt  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era),  in  which 
he  speaks  of  medical  science  as  having  attained  to  so  ripe  a  state,  that 
different  classes  of  diseases  were  assigned  to  different  practitioners : 
^  some,"  he  says,  '^  attending  to  disorders  of  the  head,  others  to  those 
of  the  eyes ;  soihe  take  care  of  the  teeth,  others  are  conversant  with 
all  diseases  of  the  intestines,  while  many  attend  to  maladies  less  con- 
spicuous." Of  the  renowned  Babylonians,  the  first  eonquerors  of 
Egypt,  whither  he  also  journeyed,  he  says :  ^'  They  have  no  professors 
of  medicine,  but  carry  their  sick  into  some  public  square,  where  pass- 
engers interrogate  the  sufferer,  that,  if  they  had  been  afflicted  with  the 
same  disease,  or  seen  its  operation  in  another,  they  may  communicate 
all  they  know  of  its  character,  and  the  remedies  for  it,  and  no  one  may 
pass  such  afflicted  person  in  silence." 

The  historian  could  not  have  presented  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  a 
position  of  higher  superiority  to  all  ancient  nations  in  the  arts  of  life, 
or  exhibited  in  more  humiliating  contrast  their  descendants,  and  those 
occupying  their  places,  who,  in  entire  ignorance  of  all  medical  science 
and  medical  skill,  betake  themselves  to  sorcery,  charms  and  enchant- 
ments, in  the  stupid  belief  that  these  things  will  avail  them. 

And  to  all  these  dbanges  in  the  national  character,  until  this  depth  of 
abasement  has  been  reached,  these  venerable  piles  have  been  witnesses, 
and  they  will  yet  witness,  greater  changes  than  theseu 
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My  protracted  voyage  is  ended,  and  I  am  again  luxuriating  beneath 
the  accacia  trees,  upon  the  great  square  of  CMro,  often  with  a  troop  b 
my  train  whidi  would  rival  in  splendor  that  of  an  eastern  king.  I  hd 
to  cross  tile  long  desert ;  the  dragomans  are  out  in  their  best,  as  OU- 
didatea  tor  my  sovereign  choice,  as  they  take  it  for  granted  that  I  m 
to  make  my  election  among  them  of  a  generalisimo  of  the  caravan  1 
am  to  fit  out.  Of  oourse  each  one  ecdeavora  to  excel  in  obeequiow 
attention,  omitting  ntf  opportunity,  not  only  to  call  me  a  ffentlemaik, 
but  an  American  gentkman^  and  to  tell  me  how  glad  he  ia  tlut  I  am 
not  a  Burly  Englishman ;  how  many  American  gentlemen  he  has  taken 
across  tfae  desert,  pulling  out  a  bundle  of  certilicateB  at  the  same  titoe, 
which  attest  his  fidelity  in  the  serviced  They  will  offer  you  a  thoosaad 
kindnesaea,  and  assure  you  that  it  is  all  disinterested,  and  that  tb^ 
will  continue  thua  to  befriend  you,  whether  you  employ  them  of  not 
In  tie  next  breath,  as  though  oonscioos  of  their  treachery,  they  will 
remind  you  that,  this  being  their  businosa,  they  are  bound  by  every 
consideration  of  self-interest  to  be  faithful  to  their  trust,  as  otherwise 
they  would  be  ruined  forever — which  is  as  much  as  to  say :  "  I  know 
myself  to  be  a  scoundrel,  and  you  suspect  it ;  but  what  of  oil  tJiat! 
Do  you  not  see  that  circumstances  compel  me  to  be  faitiiiul  and 


In  his  dress  and  personal  appearance,  the  dragoman  is  tlagk;/,  beyond 
anything  our  dandies  ever  aspired  to.  In  describing  him  1  will  begin 
at  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  end  at  the  sotes  of  his  feet. 

In  the  first  place,  his  turbaned  head  has  been  shaven,  as  are  those  of 
all  Mohammedans,  save  that  a  lock  is  spared  upon  the  apex,  doae 
around  it  is  drawn  a  skull-cap,  with  a  tight  tit,  reaching  to  the  top  of 
the  temples,  and  over  this  is  constructed  the  turban,  consisting  of  a 
red  conical  cap,  reaching  down  to  the  ears,  and  coming  to  a  point  M 
the  top,  forming  a  regular  pyramid,  around  whit^  a  cashmere  shawl, 
sometimes  of  the  gaudiest  colors,  and  slightly  twisteil,  is  wrapped 
round  and  round,  and  the  ends  secured  by  tucking  in.  Over  all  this 
a  mammoth  tassel,  eonaiating,  sometimes,  of  half  a  pound  ofgloaay 
black  or  blue  silk,  is  suspended  from  the  apex  of  the  cap,  whieh  it 
draws  downward,  and  hanga  gracefully  back  upon  the  shoulder*.  I^t 
makes  the  turban  complete. 
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Their  trowsers  are,  in  form,  the  regular  Turkish,  and  consist  simpT]^ 
of  a  given  number  of  ^ards  of  fine  cashmere,  pr  fine  White  linen,  soxii^ 
times,  I  9m  told,  of  as  many  as  thirtj-six  yards  of  the  latter,  wrou^t 
into  the  garment  entire,  not  a  rent  haying  been  made  in  it,  and  aAjer 
this  fashion :  one  side  of  the  piece  of  dothfis  gathered  into  as  £(mall  a 
compass  as  possible  around  t&e  waist,  wh^n  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  Is&fB 
skirt)  only  too  long  for  any  such  purpose.  ltd  lem^gt^  however,  is  ccbr- 
taUed,  and  everything  set  to  rights  by  gathering  the  bottom,  and  hhA- 
ing  one  half  of  it  around  one  leg,  just  bdow  the  knee,  and  the  olber 
half  around  the  other,  at  the  sam^  place,  when  it  folds  over,  and 
reaches  sometimes  to  t^e  ande.  That  is  all.  When  this  garmeht  is 
to  be  washed,  it  is  simply  released  firom  the  gathering,  and  it  beccfm^ 
simply  a  piece  of  doth.  To  see  it  hung  out  to  dry,  no  one  would  im- 
agine that  it  had  ever  been  manu&ctured  into  a  garment,  llie  fkvd^ 
tte  colors  for  broadcloth  are  snuff  color  and  green.    White  liflen,  h<m- 

ever,  is  very  common,  and  very  elegant. 
Around  &e  body  is  drawn  a  jacket,  or  round-a-bout  of  the  mme  (if 

the  trowsers  be  of  broaddotii),  whidi  is  richly  iembroidered  with  blansk 

silk  cc»rd,  presenting  beautifUl  and  ftntastio  designs  upon  body  Mid 

sleeves. 

I  said  the  trowsers  folded  over,  sometimes  readiing  to  the  and«^ 

but  they  often  drop  but  little  below  the  point  where  they  are  gatheliad 

around  the  1^,  leaving  ample  space  to  display  their  white  stocking!^ 

which  are  drawn  up  over  the  calves  of  their  1^,  and  which  are  lo#t 

sight  of  below  in  a  pair  of  red  morocco  slippers,  with  toes  coming  to 

a  point  and  turning  up,  like  a  pair  of  skates. 

To  make  an  ex4ra  dash,  a  small  silk  shawl  or  scarf^  red  or  parti-col- 
ored, with  a  very  broad,  bright,  yellow  border,  adorned  with  a  corded 
fringe,  of  yellow  and  red,  the  cords  of  which  terminate  in  little  silk 
tassels,  of  the  same  colors,  is  thrown  carelessly  over  the  shoulders, 
and  sometimes  over  turban  and  all,  producing  a  most  flashy  appeat- 
ance. 

But  the  dragoman  is  not  in  full  costume  without  a  sword  four  feet 
long,  a  rusty  old  blade,  belted  around  him,  and  dangling  by  his  side, 
though  he  does  not  often  put  it  on  till  he  starts,  at  the  head  of  his  cara- 
van, on  his  important  mission  across  the  desert,  with  the  travellers  he 
may  have  in  charge.  With  a  sword  big  enough  for  a  small  Goliath, 
and  a  brace  of  pistols  to  match,  each  traveller  being  provided  with  the 
latter,  he  is  prepared  for  any  emergency  whieh  may  transpire  during 
the  long  journey  of  forty  days  across  the  desert,  and  through  the  rob- 
ber tribes  of  the  Bedouins. 

I  have  gotten  something  ahead  of  my  story,  but  before  |oins]o%  ^3m^ 


I 
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Umad  which  I  have  broken,  1  will  take  occasion  to  remark  that  thia 
dress,  with  some  modifications,  constitutes  the  costume  of  the  genby 
generally  of  Egypt,  and  the  dragoman  sometimes  assumes  these  modi- 
fications. Thus,  a  loose  flowing  robe  or  gown  of  silk,  or  eilk  and  cot- 
ton, with  large  stripes  running  up  and  down,  girded  around  the  waiit 
with  a  sash  of  showy  colors,  and  long  glossy  fringe,  and  reaching  to 
the  ancles,  is  worn  over  it ;  at  the  same  time  the  round-a-bout  is  trans- 
lerred  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  it.  In  this  case,  however,  it  ii 
nearly  robbed  of  its  sleeves,  while  those  of  the  gown  are  slit  open  up 
tn  the  elbows. 

The  dress  of  the  ladies  differs  but  little  from  tbat  of  the  men,  except 
in  material.  This  dress,  when  kept  within  the  bounds  of  decorum,  ■• 
to  gaudiness  and  fullness,  is  highly  beooming ;  indeed,  nothing  can  be 
more  elegant,  or,  with  the  deduction  of  the  round-a^bout,  more  cool 
and  comfortable.  The  lower  class  wear  simply  a  coarse  robe  or  gown, 
sometimes  trowsers  of  the  same  material. 

Hus  accoutred,  the  dragoman  struts  about  like  a  peacock,  beatowtng 
boundless  admiration  upon  himself.  But  be  approaches  you  with  tb* 
utmost  'deference  and  humility  ;  tells  you,  over  and  over  again,  how 
glad  he  is  that  you  are  an  American  gentleman,  and  not  English ;  and 
bow  great  a  favorite  he  is  with  the  Americana ;  speaks  any  language 
to  suit  the  customer  (after  a  fashion),  and  only  asks  you  ibe  modest 
aam  of  one  hundred  pounds.  A  word  of  encouragement  puts  him  in 
floatacies,  and  be  presses  his  suit  with  redoubled  assiduity,  while  »  dis- 
couraging word  clouds  his  brow  with  sadness,  and  a  final  refusal  seuds 
bim  drooping  away,  the  victim,  one  would  think,  of  a  broken  heart. 

If  he  succeeds  in  his  suit,  however,  be  is  elevated  above  himself,  and 
puts  on  airs  of  great  consequence,  and  as  he  blusters  about,  m^ing 
Reparation  {itr  his  trip,  throwing  out  the  gold  pieces  be  has  received 
in  advance,  in  payment  for  the  supplies  be  has  ordered,  you  might 
Mtsily  mistake  him  for  the  commissary  of  an  army,  and  even  fo(  Pacha 
Umself 

Poor  human  nature  !  It  is  the  same  in  Egypt  it  is  in  "  Fifth  At- 
enue,"  and  among  our  Indian  tribes  the  same  it  is  in  all  the  tribes  of 
earth  in  whom  the  animal  prevails,*and  intellect  plays  a  aubordinata 
part ;  and  especially  the  same  it  is  in  little  children,  before  the  reaa- 
ooing  powers  have  been  developed.  Indeed,  these  people,  the  man- 
Ueat  of  thorn  all,  are  but  children ;  they  talk  and  act  like  children,  and 
Mem  to  expect  just  such  treatment  as  one  would  bestow  upon  a  llttls 
diild.  In  all  countries,  here  and  there  on  individual  of  thii  diaracter 
■aay  be  found,  but  to  find  a  whole  nation  of  grown  up  children,  and 
not  a  man  among  them  all,  ia  a  spectacle  worth  coming  all  tfao  w&j  to 
tlotwhold. 


REFINED  MEANNESa  461 


One  of  the  torments  of  travel  in  Egypt — ^worse  than  the  lice — is 
encountered  in  the  currency.  In  other  countries,  when  you  have  «oo* 
ceeded  in  getting  your  funds  reduced  to  the  currency  of  the  country, 
your  financial  miseries  are  at  end ;  you  throw  yourself  upon  your  re- 
sources, and  ask  no  favors.  But  not  so  in  Egypt ;  you  may  go  throu^ 
the  whole  process,  which  in  other  countries  has  worked  out  your  eman- 
cipation, and  only  arrive  at  the  threshhold  of  your  financial  troubles. 
These  troubles  are  compound,  proceeding,  in  part,  from  the  character 
of  the  currency  itself,  in  part  from  the  refined  meanness  and  rascality 
of  the  shopmen,  and  in  part  from  the  knavery  of  the  Jew  money- 
changers, or  sar^raffs. 

In  the  first  place,  you  are  vexed  with  the  currency  itself.  They  have 
gold  pieces  so  small  as  to  be  of  little  more  value  than  a  York  shillin|^ 
and  they  would  form  very  pretty  spangles  to  glitter  upon  a  lady's  &a. 
You  take  one,  deposit  it  in  your  wallet  or  purse,  with  large  change,  and 
you  will  be  a  lucky  man  if  it  ever  turns  up  again.  It  would  be  within 
bounds  to  say,  that  one  half  of  all  I  received  slipped  away,  I  knew  not 
how  or  where.  I  made  an  effort  to  preserve  some  of  them  as  a  cu- 
riosity, depositing  them  snugly  away,  carefully  wrapped  up,  but  they 
all  got  away  from  me  somehow,  long  before  1  reached  America. 

They  have  a  larger  gold  coin,  of  about  the  value  of  a  dollar ;  they 
are  given  you  in  change,  but  the  difiicuulty  with  these  is,  not  that  they 
slip  away  from  you,  but  that  they  stay  by  in  spite  of  you — not  one 
in  a  dozen  of  them  will  any  body  touch.  And  why  %  O,  "  they  art 
ihort  /"  It  is  charged  upon  the  Jew  brokers  that,  in  passing  through 
their  hands,  they  have  been  pared  off  and  lost  considerable  weight.  There 
is  not  a  shopman  in  Cairo,  who  will  not  improve  every  opportunity 
to  put  one  of  these  '*  short "  pieces  upon  you,  if  you  are  not  sharply 
on  the  lookout,  but  they  will  laugh  in  your  fece  if  you  offer  one  of 
them  back  again  in  payment  for  goods. 

And  then  again,  you  can  buy  nothing  unless  you  have  the  exaot 
change.  The  shopmen  will  change  nothing  unless  you  give  them  a 
chance  to  put  a  "  short "  piece  upon  you,  but  will  send  you  to  a  wr*- 
raff  (money  changer)  to  get  even  a  shilling  piece  changed,  for  which 
you  must  pay  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent.  I  have  sometimes  insisted 
upon  their  changing  such  small  pieces  themselves,  and  occasionally 
they  have  done  so  with  very  great  reluctance,  but  always  taking  care 
to  retain,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  article  I  had  bought,  the  per- 
centage which  I  should  have  had  to  pay  the  sar'raff. 

But  have  they  no  small  change  1  An  abundance  of  it.  They  have 
a  copper  coin  of  about  the  value  of  two-thirds  of  a  cent,  and  any  quan- 
tities of  it  can  always  be  bought  of  the  sar^ raffs,    I  have  %Qj€CL\k\^!SckS^ 


ift2  LAND  OF  THE  PYBAlODa 

of  it  piled  up  in  their  dens.-  But  how  is  it  thftt  after  eustomera  have 
been  buying  it  up  for  years  from  the  9ar*raffi^  and  paying  it  over  to 
the  shopmen,  the  latter  are  always  destitute  of  it,  while  it  is  piled  iqi 
in  the  vaults  of  these  cut-throats,  to  be  obtained  only  by  submitting  ts 
the  extortion  ? 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  Hie  shopmen  have  the 
meanness  to  hoard  up  all  the  small  coin  they  reoeire,  and  sell  it  to  As 
waat^raffi  at  a  premium,  and  then  have  the  double-refined  meamieBB  tii 
send  their  customers  to  these  sharpers  to  buy  it.  And  the  sar^rafi^ 
knowing  that  the  small  coin  must  be  had  at  any  prioe,  have  tb 
knavery  to  go  about  among  the.shopmen  to  buy  it  up. 

This  is  certainly  a  refinement  in  knavery,  which  almost  surpwoi 
belief^  and  I  should  hive  deemed  it  quite  inoredible^  had  it  not  ben 
ibrced  upon  my  observation. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  one  oppresses  anothsry  each  one  aTaUing  Uiib 
self  of  all  the  advantage  which  position  and  cunning  will  affi>rd,  ts 
fleece  a  fellow  man. 


OHAPTBB  L. 
"  Tftc  Land  of  J^fpt** 

For  many  hundreds  of  miles,  as  I  have  said,  the  valley  of  the  Nib 
is  walled  in  by  ledges  on  either  hand,  rising  fix>m  two  hundred  to  a 
thousand  feet,  and  from  t^i  to  twenty  miles  apart.  Outside  tfaeM 
walls  all  is  barren  desert,  the  Lybian  and  the  great  Sahara  on  the  wesC^ 
and  the  Arabian  on  the  east.  But  the  careering  sands  heed  not  re- 
straint. Onward  they  come  before  the  wind,  leaping  the  rocky  breast- 
work which  Nature  has  thus  raised,  and  eddying  doYfh  into  the  vals 
below,  stand  in  drifted  heaps,  like  great  snow  banks  here  and  theie^ 
and  sometimes  coming  quite  down  to  the  river  bank,  whelming  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  hopes  of  man  in  a  common  ruin. 

But  there  is  occasionally  a  break  in  these  venerable  walls,  just  suf^ 
ficient  to  open  a  highway  for  caravans  to  one  or  two"  points  on  the 
Red  Sea,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Oases  in  the  Lybian  desert,  and 
the  valley  of  Fayoum  on  the  other— -otherwise  they  are  continuous,  un- 
broken chains,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  river,  sometimes,  to 
be  sure,  taking  a  semi-circular  sweep,  embracing  an  extensive  plain, 
and  then  again  crowding  up  to  the  river's  brink,  and  sometimes  tddng 
a  zig-zag  course.  The  river  runs  much  nearer  the  eastern  than  the 
western  ledge,  and  sometimes  directiy  under  it 
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Here  and  there  the  natural  eonformatioii  of  the  rook  takes  the  form 
of  hinaaan  device  and  workmanship,  as  of  a  o&roular  edifice,  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  or  of  n  squeAre  building,  with  a  roof  like  a  house ;  and  onoe 
upon  the  towering  ledge  I  saw  depicted  the  precise  resemblance  of  a 
tree,  as  thoutgh  sculptured  in  the  solid  rod(.  Multiform  are  the  gro 
tesque  and  beautiful  imprints  which  Nature  has  left  in  these  rocks. 

And  now,  on  what  ^ologioal  principle  is  the  formation  of  this  unique 
and  bea^tiAd  yallej  to  be  aecounfeed  for  1  What  convubion  of  nature 
\m  been  so  systematic  and  orderly,  as  to  throw  up  a  pair  of  parallel 
ledges,  separated  by  a  beautiful  plain,  from  ten  to  twenty  milee  ia 
width,  for  so  many  hundred  of  miles  1. 

A«d  who  hiMi  the  key  to  the  problem  inyolved  in  the  eoustenoe  of 
the  immense  pilea  of  silica  (sand)  which  overlie  nearly  all  tins  portion  of 
the  earth,  renderiag  a  large  part  of  this  whole  o(»tineiit  inci^ble 
of  aupporting  either  animal  or  vegetable  lifel  Is  it  said,  that  the 
whole  region  must  be  of  sandstone  forma^n?  This  is  &r  from  being 
true.  The  western  ledge  is  of  limestone  formation,  while  the  eastern, 
below  Thebes,  is  of  sandstone,  and  above,  of  sandstone,  limesUme,  and 
g^nutute*  Beneath  the  aUuvkd  deposit  of  Uie  interval,  is  a  bed  of  sand, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  deep,  resting  upon  a  bed  of  limestone,  which,  ao- 
cording  to  the  French  geologists,  forms  the  basis  of  the  country. 

The  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  embracing  the  triangle  lying  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  with  the  Mediterranean  for  a  b&e,  the 
sides  of  which  are  near  &  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  each,  is  so  called 
because,  in  shape  it  resembles  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name.  It  is 
iQLUch  lower  than  mj  other  part  of  l^pt,  and  mudi  of  it  has  doubt- 
less been  raised  from  the  sea  by  the  deposits  of  the  Nile.  Indeed, 
some  ancient  writers  contend,  that  the  entire  valley  of  the  Nile,  through 
all  its  length,  was  once  an  arm  of  the  sea,  as  the  Red  Sea  now  is*  The 
NUe,  which  was  represented  anciently  to  have  had  seven  moutitts,  has 
for  centuries  had  but  two ;  but  there  are  still  traces  of  some  of  these 
ancient  channels.  They  were  probably  multiplied  by  digging  canals 
for  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  canals  branching  off  and  taking  the  di- 
rection of  the  coast.  It  is  threaded  in  every  direction  by  canals  of 
n^i^em  construction.  In  the  season  of  overflow,  the  Delta  is  more 
generally  submerged  than  the  valley  higher  up. 

The  mountain  chains  disappear  as  you  approach  the  Delta,  and  the 
eye  wanders  over  the  monotonous  level,  with  nothing  to  obstruct  its 
vision  save  the  groves  of  the  date  palm  that  rise  around  the  mud  villa- 
ges, which  are  scattered  thickly  along  the  river  banks.  There  are  but 
few  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  Delta.  Upon  the  eastern  branch  are 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Bucyrus,  whose  catacombs  are  of  vast  extent^ 
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there  being  an  almost  interminable  succession  of  subterranean  lum- 
bers. Upon  the  western  branch,  nearly  opposite,  are  to  be  seen  the 
remains  of  ancient  Sais,  from  which  the  Atheniana  are  represented  ta 
have  sprung,  and  midway  between  the  two,  and  about  equi-distant  from 
Cairo,  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  is  the  modem  town  of  Ta^ta,  of  whidi 
I  have  spoken  in  connection  with  the  tale  of  Hak  Hak,  and  also  m 
being  rendered  &mous  for  the  tomb  of  a  Moslem  saint. 

At  or  near  the  two  mouths  of  the  Nile,  respectively,  btb  locMed  tin 
cities  of  Rosette  and  Damietta,  both  inconsiderable  plaoes,  of  some 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  each.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  prosperift]^ 
and  growth  of  commercial  towns  at  either  of  the  mouths  of  the  l^Hle, 
has  ever  been  the  formation  of  bars,  throucrh  the  prevalenoe  ef  nortb* 
erly  winds,  which  blow  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  during  that  whob 
time  80  choke  up  the  channels,  as  to  make  them  impassable  even  for 
small  vessels,  the  earthy  matter  brought  down  by  the  Nile  being  tfaos 
stayed  in  its  progress.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  this  earthy 
matter  floats  out  into  the  sea,  leaving  open  channels,  and  forming  • 
sort  of  floating  islands,  which  deceive  and  alarm  mariners,  although,  in 
fact,  they  create  no  obstruction  to  vessels,  which  plow  their  way  throiq|li 
them,  leaving  a  turbid  wake  behind  them,  as  though  they  had  ^ftfM 
hard  upon  the  bottom. 

The  sea  coast  between  the  two  mouths  of  the  Nile,  from  Damietta^ 
at  the  eastern  mouth,  to  Rosetta,  at  the  western,  and  fi*om  the  latter  to 
Alexandria,  is  occupied,  a  great  part  of  the  distance,  by  lakes,  whioli 
are  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  the  rest  of 
the  way  is  a  low,  sandy  marsh  for  some  ten  miles  inland,  a  wild,  deso- 
late region,  uninhabited  efbept  by  fishermen.  The  lakes  and  shoals 
afford  abundance  of  fish,  which  are  taken  in  iiftmense  quantities,  and 
constitute  quite  an  article  of  export. 

From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Delta,  the  valley  of  Tomlat  takes  ot^ 
extending  eastwardly  forty  miles,  to  the  bitter  lakes,  which  are  but  a 
continuation  of  it  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  twenty-eight  miles  fur- 
ther, and  which  extend  to  within  thirteen  miles  of  the  Red  Sea.  This 
valley  is  supposed,  with  good  reason,  to  have  been  "the  land  of 
Goshen,"  where  Jacob  and  his  family  sojourned.  Through  it  a  ship 
canal  was  constructed  about  sixteen  hundred  years  before  the  christian 
era,  opening  a  communication  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile, 
many  traces  of  which  still  remain.  Upon  the  discovery  that  the  Delta 
was  much  lower  than  the  Red  Sea,  this  canal  was  abandoned,  lest  the 
whole  country  should  be  submerged.  This  valley  was  the  entrance 
way  from  the  land  of  Canaan  into  "  the  land  of  Egypt" 
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i:  CHAPTER  IV. 

«  Oir  Board  Steamer  "Asia,"  > 

.  Friday,  July  6<A,  1855.      ) 

The  city  lay  on  ground  sloping  up  from  the  shore  of  the  Bay,  with 
its  highest  points  crowned  by  a  magnificent  fort,  resembling  very 
much  the  United  States  fort  at  Mackinaw.  Indeed,  no  one  who  has 
seen  this  lovely  Island  of  the  Straits,,  with  its  brilliant  coronet  of  for- 
tifications, can  look  out  upon  the  city  of  Hali&x  without  being  strud^ 
with  the  resemblance  they  bear  each  other.  Its  streets  running  back 
^  from  the  wharves  and  shore,  are  narrow  and  somewhat  dingy  in  appear- 
' '  ance,  and  I  fancied  I  could  almost  trace  among  them  the  very  lane  or 
''  passage-way,  with  its  heavy  woven  picket-gate,  through  which  Macki- 
naw visitors  were  wont  to  press  their  way  from  the  boats  to  the 
c  celebrated  "Lasley  House,"  on  the  second  street  back.  Halifax  is 
€  certainly  beautiful  for  situation,  and  is  said  to  contain  thirty  thousand 
, '  inhabitants  or  more.  The  Bay  is  surprisingly  lovely,  and  is  rendered 
3  quite  picturesque  by  the  numerous  petty  fortresses  located  at  intervals 
,:  around  its  shores,  one  of  which  crowns  the  top  of  a  beautiful  island 
■  laying  like  an  emerald  on  the  very  bosom  of  the  Bay,  and  all  of  which 
K  frown  and  grimly  bristle  with  British  guns.  As  we  crept  along  toward 
the  dock,  a  Mr.  Geoge  L.  Johnson,  styling  himself  "  keeper  of  the  Man- 
w  sion  House,"  received  the  letters  of  our  passengers,  with  their  last 
;c  ferewell,  and  promised  faithfully  to  deposit  them  in  the  Post  —  a 

promise  which  I  believe  he  faithfully  kept. 
Z  As  soon  as  the  cable  of  the  steamer  was  cast  upon  the  wharf,  an  old 
Newsman  with  a  brass  trumpet  hanging  round  his  neck,  presented  him- 
self with  an  armfiil  of  British  papers.  The  passengers  (especially  the 
English  and  French)  were  eager  to  receive  the  foreign  news,  confident 
in  the  expectation  that  their  eyes  would  be  greeted  with  a  paragraph 
announcing  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  But  alas !  for  their  disappointment. 
The  latest  dates  from  the  seat  of  war,  as  found  in  the  journals,  were 
up  to  the  18th  of  June,  giving  an  account  of  the  battles  of  that  day, 
and  the  repulse  of  the  allies.     A  later  dispatch,  not  appearing  in  the 
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papen,  announoed  Uie  dettniction  of  serenl  tlioiiMUid,  boA  cStof^ 
and  French,  bj  ezplotions  of  the  enem j*s  mines.  A  fine,  bluff  fif 
lidiman  stood  forth  upon  the  deck,  and  read  aloud  the  news  to  Ik 
thronging  passengers,  who  distincd  j  caught  its  melancholy  impo^ 
above  the  din  and  roar  of  the  eaci^ring  steam.  It  was  tad  tD  b^ 
the  depression  of  the  English  and  French  on  boatd,  after  tlisf  hi 
learned  die  actual  &cts  in  the  case.  Their  heads  drooped,  thdr  im 
grew  long,  they  slid  away  in  pairs  or  tiiplets  to  condole  widi  oi 
other,  and  "«aii  news  thii,^^  or  ^melan^fy  tidings  thete  fimh 
Crimea^  fell  like  a  universal  lamentation  on  all  sides  daring  th 
remainder  of  the  day. 

Several  of  the  passengers  strayed  up  into  the  citj  a  short  distaSBi 
and.  all,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  seemed  anzious  to  press  thsirto 
once  more  on  mother  earth,  before  laying  our  course  direotly  aos 
the  sea.  The  freight,  however,  was  disdiarged,  in  a  short  time,  p^4 
accounts,  bills  of  lading,  etc,  were  passed  between  our  oflloers  andtb 
Messrs.  Canard,  the  bell  summoned  again  onboard  the  stragg^f* 
sengers,  the  lashings  were  freed  and  away  we  floated  down  the  botf 
ful  bay,  along  its  lovely  islands,  dose  by  its  velvet  shores,  and  as 
found  ourselves  once  more  on  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  osa 
Scarcely  had  we  reached  the  limit  of  his  broad  domain,  ere  he  sW 
lowed  us  up  again  in  his  clouds  of  rolling  fog,  compelling  old  Jickfe 
renew  the  screams  of  his  discordant  whistle,  the  officers  to  doo  tU 
greasy-looking  India-rubber  over-coats,  and  the  passengers  to  ^ 
mopingly  under  the  dripping  rain,  wrapped  in  heavy  shawls,  or  bcdb 
themselves  to  the  shelter  of  the  cabin. 

And  what  a  scene  is  here  presented  to  him  who  for  the  first  it^ 
sails  over  the  Atlantic  in  a  British  steamer  ?     As   before  intimltii 
our  passengers  are  chiefly  English  and  French,  and   the  interooot 
thus  far  among  them  is  almost  exclusively  National.      When  the  fli» 
ning  has  &irly  closed  in,  and  the  dishes  been  removed,  the  Freni 
bring  their  lady  companions  to  the  table,  and  call,   first  for  crt 
and  afterwards  for  wine.     What  is  called  "  Vingt  et  u»"  seemi  > 
be  a  favorite  game    among    them,  and  using  ooin   or  hazel-mtt 
as  counters,  they  play  away  till  midnight,  and  sometimes  longer,  wS 
an  ever  increasing  glee  and  an  apparently  unflagging  interest  in  At 
game.     They  do  not  appear  to  drink  much  wine  however — generaDf 
a  tumbler  or  two  of  claret  at  breakfast,  another  at  lunch,  one  or  moit 
at  dinner,  and  at  night  their  indulgence  does  not,  as  a  general  duBS 
exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation.     Only  let  the  Frenchman  have  aM 
him  the  three  great  institutions  of  the  earth  according  to  his  creei 
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uine,  foomen,  and  eard$^  and  he  dismutes  all  care  from  hia  mind,  and 
isff  the  time  ia  lost  to  everj  other  world  than  hia  own. 

John  Bull,  on  the  other  hand,  contrasts  heavily  with  his  lively  ally. 
He  also  phiya  cards  all  evemng,  hut  solemnly ;  and  with  an  ur  which, 
in  contrast  with  the  vivacity  and  fun  of  the  Frenchman,  amounts  al- 
most to  downright  moroeeness.  It  is,  with  him,  an  exercise  to  be 
indulged  in  between  sleeping  and  waking,  is  rarely  enlivened  by  a 
joke,  though  varied  sometimes  by  an  occasional  growl,  and  is  invaria- 
bly consummated  with  one  or  more  Welch  rabbits  and  bottles  of 
porter.  Indeed,  so  &r  as  I  could  observe,  the  difference  between  these 
two  classes  of  players,  it  seemed  as  if  with  the  Frenchman,  the  game 
had  in  itself  intrinsic  fim  and  merriment,  and  that  he  played  because 
in  this  way  he  developed  both  his  own  and  his  neighbor's  wit ;  while 
the  Englishman  played,  not  so  much  to  keep  himself  awake,  or  to  win 
A  few  sovereigns,  or  Napoleons  incidentally,  as  for  the  more  weighty 
reason,  that  before  bed  time  the  game  was  sure  to  lead  him  into  a  para- 
dise of  the  aforesaid  rabbit  and  '^  heavy  wet." 

But  John  Bull  at  the  table,  armed  with  knife  and  fork,  is  a  spectacle 
Indeed !  At  breakfast  he  drinks  one  or  more  cups  of  strong  coffee, 
«ats  ham  and  eggs,  disposes  of  several  large  potatoes,  two  or  three 
great  rolls  of  bread,  adding  perhaps  a  small  mackerel  or  a  few  boiled 
^eggs.  This  supply  serves  him  till  lunch  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  he  puts 
away  his  ale  or  porter,  with,  perchance  a  little  brandy,  if  the  air  is 
raw,  and  appropriates  no  small  quantity  of  cold  meats  and  bread  and 
buttfer.  A  few  cigars  between  lunch  and  dinner  fit  him  for  the  more 
glorious  experiences  of  the  latter  meal.  Then  he  comes  into  the  saloon, 
revealing  a  face  all  beaming  with  smiles  at  the  happiness  just  before 
him,  takes  his  seat  with  a  solid  emphasis,  rubs  his  hands  and  demeans 
himself  like  one  awaiting  a  summons  into  the  vale  of  Paradise. 
*'  Now  is  the  winter  of  his  discontent  made  glorious  by  the  "  coming 
joy.  His  bottle  of  sherry,  which  stands  in  a  rack  over  his  seat  at 
table,  is  lowered,  and  his  wine  glass  filled,  drained  at  one  effort,  and 
then  at  once  refilled.  He  first  dips  out  a  dishful  of  ox-tail  soup,  and 
it  disappears  slowly,  but  with  due  satisfaction  down  the  all-absorbing 
**  red  lane."  "/«  this  the  veritable  ox-tail,''^  inquired  a  lean  Yankee  op- 
posite me,  who  sat  next  to  one  of  these  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen. 
**  Yes,  sirP^  was  the  risply,  in  a  voice  gruff  and  surly  as  a  nor'  wester, 
*•  have  you  never  heard  of  that  dish  be/ore  P^  and  immediately  turning 
to  his  brother  Bull  on  the  lefl,  intimated  that  this  gentleman  from  the 
States,  on  his  right,  had  just  inquired  if  that  was  ox-tail  soup,  and 
rather  insinuated  that  this  Yankee  gentleman  was  strangely  ignorant 
not  to  recognize  so  common  a  dish.    The  manner  was  coarse  and  un- 
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pardonably  rude,  but  by  the  timo  Mr.  Bull  had  returned  his  head  to  I 
straight  forward  position,  '*  the  gentleman  from  the  States"  watni^ 
for  him,  and  said :  ^^  Oh  !  ye»y  sir  /  vre  have  often  heard  of  ax4ail  tnf 
in  our  country,  but  we  are  not  aofar  reduced  there  ae  to  rankpiytJH 
ox  and  hog-tail  soups,  and  other  extren^  dishes^  among  our  kixuM  | 
Mr.  Bull  bellowed  a  little  to  his  Brother  on  the  left,  but  said  noAii| 
further  to  the  "  gentleman  from  the  States."  The  soups  being  di^NNli 
of,  he  lays  back  on  the  lockers,  and  impatieotly  awaits  the  coming  iDflf 
the  meats,  swallowing,  meanwhile,  another  glass  or  t^o  of  shenj^OI 
or  two  lumps  of  bread,  and  drumming  on  the  table  during  the  inlv 
vals  until  the  covered  dishes  appear.  Then  he  erects  himself  apki 
uid  puts  his  eye,  as  it  were,  on  all  the  different  dishes  at  onoe,  to  nil 
discover  just  how  each  will  present  itself,  as  soon  as  they  are  revsU 
to  his  hungry  eyes.  The  fish  ke  assails  first,  instituting  oomparisM 
between  what  is  before  him,  and  some  a  great  deal  better  that  he  hi 
eaten  elsewhere.  Next,  he  plunges  into  two  or  more  slices  oiiOli 
beef,  covering  the  whole  plate,  but  which  he  adroitly  rolls  up  so  nil 
afford  space  for  potatoes,  macaroni,  and  such  otheir  side  dishes  lib 
especially  relishes.  His  plate  is  then  cleaned  and  changed,  so  nil 
make  room  for  mutton  and  its  various*  collateral  vegetables,  piokh 
&c,  which  are  quickly  succeeded  by  a  slice  or  two  of  ham,  a  seetifll 
of  com  beef  and  some  other  side  dishes,  all  of  which  are  soon  ootcf 
sight.  Again  he  leans  back  in  the  locker  for  rest,  having  first  ordcni 
one  or  two  bottles  of  porter,  which  sharpen  him  afresh  for  puddbf 
and  pastry.  Of  these  he  eats  liberally,  continuing  his  work  dowflev* 
to  the  nuts,  raisins  and  cherries,  which  conclude  our  day's  dinBtf* 
Whether  all  Englishmen  can  lay  equal  claim  with  this  neighbor  ^ 
mine,  to  that  class  who  are  nati  consumere  fruges,  1  will  notyetunte 
take  to  say,  but  it  rather  puzzled  me  to  know  how  his  stomach  IovbI 
sufflcient  digestive  capacity  to  work  off  the  grievous  burdens  thus  diilf 
imposed  upon  it.  To  me,  these  dinners,  so  long  drawn  out^  are  ditf* 
greeably  tedious  and  perniciously  wasteful  of  time,  which  article,  ha* 
ever,  very  many  on  ship-board  rank  as  of  little  or  no  value.  But,  bj 
taking  a  book  to  the  table,  you  can  manage,  during  the  idle  intervil 
between  the  courses*  to  despatch  two  or  three  chapters ;  or,  if  you  •!• 
busy  in  the  French  Grammar,  to  canter  through  two  or  three  conjii^ 
tions.  It  serves,  also,  as  a  piquant  sauce  to  the  different  dishes  as  diBJ 
come  along. 

The  evening  of  the  6th  continued  thick  and  foggy,  though  A0 
fog  grew  more  dense  as  we  ''advanced ;  but  nevertheless,  our  bort 
made  from  eleven  and  a  half  to  twelve  miles  an  hour ;  and  vtYlk  Ab 
whistle  still  screaming,  we  crept  down  to  bed,  about  midnight^  aol 
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soon  lay  sound  asleep,  wrapped  in  the  double  mantle  of  fog  and 
blanket. 

July  lihi — And  now  we  are  indeed  fairly  afloat  upon  the  deep.  No 
longer  are  the  friendly  shores,  rocky  tliough  they  be,  within  our 
sight.  No  longer  do  the  sweet  birds  sing  within  our  hearing.  No 
longer  do  the  small  vessels  glide  by  with  snowy  wing,  to  the  harbor 
in  our  rear.  No  longer  can  eyeia  Fancy  paint,  along  the  far  horizon,  . 
the  blue  line  of  imaginative  land.  No !  these  have  all  spoken  fare- 
well, and  we  are  now  ^  beyond  the  landman's  friendly  arm,  and 
riding  only  where  the  arm  of  the  Almighty  is  made  bare,  and  reigns  ' 
Indeed,  the  covering  up  of  our  pathway  by  this  superincumbent  sea  of 
fog  seems  intended  to  teach  us  how  absolutely  dependent  we  all  are 
upon  Him  whose  eye  penetrateth  through  all  obstacles — who  maketh 
^^  the  thick  clouds  his  covering,  and  darkness  his  pavilion  round  about 
Him."  If  one  would  learn  his  own  feebleness,  and  be  made  conscious 
that  he  is  but  man,  and  not  God — ^that  his  hand  is  as  feeble  against  these 
ocean-tossed  billows,  as  the  beating  of  an  insect's  wing  against  the  wild 
torrent  of  Niagara — let  him  "go  down  to  the  sea  in  a  ship,  witH  those  who 
do  business  on  the  great  waters."  The  sense  of  vast  loneliness  that  over- 
spreads him  there — the  ease  with  which  the  multitudinous  waves  both 
lift  up  and  cast  down  the  great  ship,  that  looked  so  colossal  when  he 
first  trod  her  ^deck,  as  she  lay  lashed  in  the  harbor — the  conscious 
thought  that  he  floats  between  sea  and  sky,  unscreened  by  the  walls  of 
crowded  cities,  or  gilded  ceiling,  and  open  to  the  very  eye  of  Omnis- 
cience, seems  to  bring  him  in  solemn  attitude  before  his  Maker,  and 
incline  his  lips  to  say :  ''  Be  still,  oh !  my  soul,  and  hear  what  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  say  unto  thee !" 

And  yet,  as  he  wanders  thoughtfully  over  his  ship,  and  beholds  her 
pushing  her  boiling  way  through  the  wave,  as  he  looks  down  into  the 
deep  dungeons  of  the  sweaty  firemen,  or  gazes  upon  the  slow  revolving 
engine,  pressing  us  on  through  the  wall  of  waters,  he  is  filled  with  the 
proud^thought,  that  though  man  is  feeble  when  compared  with  One  who 
is  almighty,  yet  4S  he  strong  when  contrasted  with  those  who  first 
braved  the  stormy  element.  Here  rolls  along  bur  mighty  steamer, 
strengthened  and  armed  with  all  the  improvements  suggested  by  the 
sailor's  experience  of  hundreds  of  years.  This  day  do  we  behold  in  our 
noble  craft  the  full  maturity  of  the  lily  leaf  that  first  floated  on  Eden's 
silver  wave,  like  a  pleasant  boat  on  gentle  voyage,  or  that  rude  chip, 
which  perchance  the  hands  of  Eve's  dark-browed  son  had  first  fi^Uoned 
hito  buoyant  shape,  that  he  might  fiee  from  the  groves  and  fruitfol  fields 
now  hatefiil  to  his  thoughts,  and  escajpe  far  out  into  the  vaft  aolUnita^ 
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of  the  sea,  where  possibly  the  eye  of  his  God  had  never  nnged,ttl 

the  curse  of  man  could  never  float. 

So  far  has  man  advanced  in  his  naatical  skill,  that  eight  diji 
only  are  now  required  to  bear  us  oyer  three  thcnieand  mikl  of 
ocean,  yet  is  he  still  dissatisfied,  claiming  that  he  can,  by  id 
more  graceful  models,  and  yet  more  powerftil  engines,  soon  » 
duce  this  stormy  journey  to  a  week.  **  Conqnering  and  to  floi' 
qucr,**  is  his  motto,  and  his  inevitable  destiny.  Not  only  shsD  ft 
soon  traverse  the  surface  of  the  sea,  by  the  strong  sinewa  of  thestetf' 
horse,  in  one  brief  week,  but  over  and  along  its  profound  depths  JtA 
we  flash  our  converse  with  thb  old  world  on  the  lightning's  beam* 

And  here  I  am  reminded  that  our  vessel  is  either  now,  or  sooiivO 
be,  sailing  along  the  very  path  proposed  for  the  sub-marine  telegnjk 
by  its  confident  projectors.  Between  the  eastern  shores  of  Newfeanl 
land  and  the  western  shores  of  Ireland  extends  a  plateau,  or  ridge,  nrt 
more  than  ten  thousand  feet  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean,  and  abcMt 
sixteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  along  wldch  it  is  proposed  to  lay  lb 
telegraphic  wire,  and  thus  unite  the  two  worlds  at  Cape  Race,  isi  Ne^ 
foundland,  and  Cape  Fear,  in  Ireland.  Fortunate,  indeed,  will  it  In 
for  these  enterprising  s<'hcmers,  and  yet  more  fortunate  for  the  troril 
at  large,  if  this  chimera  shall  indeed  be  realized,  and  the  depths  of 
ocean  not  only  fathomed  but  converted  into  a  highway  for  conunerdll 
intercourse.  *  Not  a  great  deal  is  yet  known  of  the  topography  rf 
these  wave- washed  regions,  but  Lt.  Maury  has  put  forth  certain  oofr 
jccturcs,  which  afford  us  some  ideas  or  notions  of  this  great  trough  of 
the  soa.  ITc  tolls  us  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  long  trough  or  fil^ 
row,  separating  the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  scored  into  the  soM 
crust  of  our  planet  by  an  Almighty  hand.  Here  is  one  of  those  plioei 
originally  framed  by  the  Creator,  into  which  the  waters  could  be  gatl^ 
ered  to  their  place,  and  the  earth  thus  rendered  fit  for  the  habitadoA 
of  man.  Its  vast  depths  have  yet  to  be  accurately  ascertained,  brt 
this  accomplished  scholar  of  the  sea  tells  us,  that,  from  the  top  rf 
Chimborazo  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  at  the  deepest  place  jflt 
reached  by  man's  plummet,  the  distance,  in  a  vertical  line,  is  onlyniH 
miles !  The  deepest  part  of  the  north  Atlantic  is  that  over  whidi  1W 
are  now  riding,  somewhere  between  the  Bermudas  and  the  Grrani 
Banks ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  all  gathered  into  I 
great  basin,  about  a  mile  in  depth. 


*  SiDCe  thli  Jonrnal  wma  penned,  the  lint  great  effort  to  tecomplidi  thii  remit  has 
•nd  bM  lUled.    Whether  it  if  yet  to  be  aocompUihed,  dependi  on  the  good  piortiUBSt  W  Bto 
**  who  holdeth  the  windt  In  hit  fiet,  who  hath  bound  the  walcn  Ina  lanaanfc,  moA  wkohalh 
Udied  an  the  ends  ot  «M  «Krtki.'' 
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Were,  then,  tlie  same  hand  that  formed  the  earthy  sudd^j  to  with- 
draw the  waters  over  which  we  float,  as  he  once  did  those  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  drop  us  to  tlieir  deep  foundations,  what  wondrous,  what  ter- 
rible scenes  would  be  there  opened  to  our  view !  There  would  we  be- 
hold great  fish  floundering  in  their  nakedness,  'and  slimy  serpents 
trailing  their  black  folds  along  the  solid  ribs  of  earth,  and  through  ihe 
sunken  caverns,  where  they  dwell  in  massive  heaps ;— there  would  we 
see  the  Arctic's  shattered  hull,  with  all  her  wasting  dead,  glaring  in  Ik^-^ 
rid  gaze  up  to  the  world  of  love  and  light,  from  which  they  sank^ 
while  tlirough  her  cabins  and  her  gay  saloons,  sported  grim  monsters, 
whose  names  and  forms  are  yet  unknown  to  men,  &wning  and  feeding 
on  those  gentle  dead,  that  coward  hearts  decreed  to  death,  and  this  in 
order  to  save  their  own  ignominious  lives.  Had  they  but  perished  in 
the  escaping  boats,  it  would  have  saved  them  from  that  perpetual  in- 
&mj  which  indignant  humanity  shall  henceforth  hang  like  a  hellish 
medal  on  their  hearts.  Who  that  sails  along  these  seas  henceforth^ 
shall  fail,  when  the  night  is  black  with  storms,  or  tiie  day  bedouded 
with  fogj  to  fling  out  upon  the  wild  waves  a  curse  upon  that  retreating 
crew,  and  all  who  bear  such  hearts  as  theirs.  And  while  the  mind's  eye 
drops  its  vision  far  down  amid  the  rocks  and  ^limy  plants  that  form 
the  ocean's  bed,  and  beholds,  mouldering  and.  crumbling  there,  that 
melancholy  wreck,  with  all  her  gentle  and  gallant  dead,  over  whose 
silent  forms  our  proud  keel  now  presses  so  carelessly  on,  let  us  send 
our  sympathy  down  upon  them  in  their  last  sleep,  so  that  attendant 
spirits  of  the  deep  may  wait  it  to  the  friends  they  loved,  and  who  yet  live 
to  bemoan  them  in  their  dreadfixl  sepulchre.  A  benison,-then,  upon. 
the  trusting  love  of  woman,  so  suddenly  extinguished  by  the  cold  wave 
of  ocean  !  A  lament,  also,  over  that  manly  but  unripened  ambition, 
whose  fires  went  out  with  those  of  the  gallant  ship,  as  she  dropped 
slowly  down  to  her  weary  bed-  in  the  deep.  And  thus  breathing 
through  the  darkness,  and  over  our  vessel's  side,  this  benediction  and 
lament,  we  bid  the  sea  and  its  Arctic  dead  ^^  good  night !  " 

The  Sabbath  morning  in  mid  ocean  is  a  solemn  place.  You  wan- 
der not  amid  groves  vocal  with  the  song  of  birds,  and  illumined  with 
the  golden  glow  of  angelic  wings,  nor  see  the  peaceful  multitude  wan- 
dering over  verdant  lawns,  as  the  tolling  bell  calls  them,  in  blessed 
company,  toward  the  house  of  God.  Harshly  contrasting  witli  this, 
the  sweetest  scene  of  earth,  lies  tlie  gray  old  sea,  turning  himself  slug- 
gard-like beneath  his  mantle  of  fog,  and  sour  with  its  ever-dripping 
moisture.  Our  hope  was  that  the  sun  would  to-day  reveal  his  power, 
driving  the  fog  and  darkness  from  our  path,  even  as  we  trusted  the 
sun  of  righteoumess  might  rise  upon  our  souls,  with  healmf^  in  bui 
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beams.  But  though  the  sun  of  the  firmament  withheld  himself  from 
view,  there  was  a  shining  in  upon  some  hearts  from  that  inezhaiudbk 
source  of  spiritual  light  above  the  firmament,  which  warmed  then 
with  a  new  and  increased  love  to  Grod  and  their  fellow  men.  Ilieil 
tar  of  worship  amid  the  lonelj  ocean  waves,  is  indeed  a  sacred  pUeej 
for  the  worshipper  feels  his  soul  unveiled  before  the  great  €h)dhimiel( 
who  alone  can  walk  upon  its  billows,  and  who  there  ministers  ii  la 
own  high  priest.  There,  where  the  beams  of  his  chambers  are  Ud 
upon  the  waters,  do  his  timid  children  feel  that  oonsdious  presence  of 
Deity,  so  beautifully  confessed  in  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist,  wheok 
says":  '*If  1  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttennflit 
parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thj  rig^hni 
shall  hold  me." 

After  breakfast,  a  large  number  of  Biblte  and  English  praye^boob 
were  brought  ints  the  cabin  and  distributed  over  the  tables,  and  rt 
half  past  ten  o'clock  we  were  gratified  by  a  summons  to  public  servioa 
So  many  of  the  crew  as  could  be  spared  firom  duty,  were  marched,  lif 
the  boatswain,  into^the  cabin,  and  in  their  dean  sailor's  rig,  oceiqMi 
seats  at  the  upper  end.  All  the  passengers  (except  a  yrerj  loqnadoa 
and  fun-making  Jew,  who  keeps  a  tnawmmg  store  on  Broadway,  0I 
one  or  two  of  his  companions)  presented  themselves,  and  soon  At 
ministers  appeared :  one  a  young  man,  named  ESdmondstone,  of  At 
established  church,  dressed  in  gown  and  bands,  and  the  other  the  B«t. 
Dr.  Ryerson,  of  Toronto,  C.  W.,  who  preached  the  sermon  from  1 
Coll.,  2d  chap.,  5th  verse :  *'  That  your  fidth  is  net  founded  in  tk 
wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  Qody  It  was  a  plain,  good  iff- 
mon,  and  his  argument  was  chiefly  directed  agunst  modem  skeptadsn, 
which  was  roughly  and  efiectively  handled.  We  sang  three  hymnito 
good  old-fashioned  tunes,  such  as  are  known  and  sung  of  all  men ;  As 
first  being  ''  Old  Hundred,"  and  the  others  of  kindred  sort.  It  wai 
pleasant  to  hear  the  voices  of  so  many  people  of  different  nations,  and 
as  yet  nearly  all  strangers  to  one  another,  rolling  forth  over  the  ie% 
accompanied  by  the  heavy  music  of  the  engine,  thundering  beneath  on 
feet,  and  in  sweet  concord  ascending  to  the  throne  of  the  Holy  One  cf 
Israel. 


TRATHLS  IN  TfiB  e^TTPHWWT.  4tS 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  SOUTH-WEST. 


BT  OILBn*  BATBAWAT,  HQ.,  Of  LlPOSn,  IVD. 


Much  excitement  prevailed  in  town  this  night.  Fire-baUs  were  flj- 
ii^  in  all  directions,  and  man j  strange  /loises  rent  the  air.  The  ooca* 
sion  of  all  this  wonder  was  a  wedding  part7.  One  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  had  taken  unto  himself  a  wife,  whose  &ther  resided  five 
miles  distant  from  where  the  marriage  had  taken  place  the  day  befoi  e ; 
and  now  a  large  party  of  friends  had  assembled  to  celebrate  the  joy- 
ous occanon.  They  had  come  from  all  quarters  and  directions.  It  is 
supposed  there  must  have  been  at  least  two  hundred  persons  crowded 
in  a  small  room,  where  they  all  partook  of  the  repast  prepared  for 
them  by  the  groom's  friends,  as  best  they  could.  A  merry  and  happy 
meeting  had  they !  Here,  none  of  those  nice  rules  of  etiquette,  which 
prevail  in  your  large  dty,  were  regarded ;  conventionalism  is  unknown 
in  the  sodety  of  this  new  region.  No  cards  of  invitation,  engraved 
on  enameled  paper,  in  delicately  embossed  envelopes,  were  made  use 
o^  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  the  guests,  but  all,  within  an  ap- 
proachable distance,  who  fimcied  to  do  so,  were  at  liberty  to  attend, 
and  make  merry  with  their  friends. 

An  adventure,  which  afforded  much  food  for  the  gossips  of  the  town, 
took  place  at  this  time,  some  of  the  actors  in  which,  I  met  at  the  house 
of  the  old  man,  where  I  spent  the  night.  I  will  mention  some  of  the 
leading  features,  that  you  may  see  how  the  tender  sentiment  is  cared 
for  in  this  state  of  society. 

It  appears  that  a  family  of  emigrants,  coming  from  Kentucky,  and 
who  expected  to  settle  within  a  few  miles  of  Ann  Eliza,  on  their  way 
fell  in  company  with  other  young  Kentuckians,  bound  for  the  Colorado, 
where  they  had  settlements. 

After  a  few  days  travel,  it  was  ascertained  that  Cupid  was  busy 
with  his  bow,  his  arrow  uid  his  darts ;  had  been  so  successful  in  his 
enterprise  as  to  wound  a  young  woman  of  the  emigrant  &mily,  and 
injure  one  of  the  Kentuckians  with  an  attachment ;  and  so  well  had  he 
performed  his  work,  that  the  parties  concluded  that,  to  heal  the 
wounds  thus  inflicted,  Hymen,  with  his  healing  balsam,  must  needs  be 
called  in  to  perform  his  kind  offices.    To  this  propotltUML|\ki6  iiadDSK 
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of  the  young  woman  withheld  his  assent.  Matters  stood -thua,  till  the 
parties  reached  this  beautiful  hill  side,  which  flourishes  under  the  verj 
delicate  namo  before  'mentioned ;  and  when  the  loving  swam  deter- 
mined that  matters  had  proceeded  &r  enough,  in  this  waj, — some 
definite  action  must  be  had.  It  was  in  vain  the  fiMiher  pleaded  that  bs 
was  an  entire  stranger,  offering  to  give  his  consent  to  the  manrii|[B 
within  a  year,  should  the  parties  at  that  time  demre  it.  No ;  thii 
would  not  satisfy  the  exacting  demands ;  and  as  to  the  young  woman, 
she  was  a^  ready  to  have  the  ceremony  performed  then,  as  ^e  would 
be  at  the  end  of  a  twelve  month.  Much  oontroTersy  ensued,  md 
many  words  were  vainly  expended.  Finally,  however,  when  the  piN 
ties  separated — the  emigrant  to  go  to  his  new  home,  five  miltti  aercsi 
the  prairie— the  Kentuckian  should  go  to  Sherman,  the  oountf  town^ 
for  the  necessary  license,  for  the  father  had  ghren  Ms  reluctant  ooueiil 
to  the  union.  But  when  the  license  came,  he  repented,  still  requesfciif' 
that  the  matter  might  be  deferred.  Wh^i  I  saw  the  parties,  they  had 
just  returned  from  his  house,  whither  they  had  been  that  day,  widi  As 
determination  of  bringing  away  the  prize— -consent  or  not.  But  os 
arriving  at  the  house,  finding  the  fiither  absent,  the  girl  refused  to  hi 
married,  as  she  had  not  yet  obtained  his  consent,  promising,  however^ 
to  do  so  on  the  following  day,  at  all  events.  When  I  left  the  town,- 
the  '^  three  Kentuckians ''  were  consulting  whether,  at  this  "  stage  of  • 
the  game,"  it  was  worth  while  to  go  again  ^ve  miles  for  her. 

From  this  place  to  Sherman  there  is  the  worst  ^*  crossing  "  I  have 
found  in  my  whole  route.  It  is  thus  of  Oiocktaw  riven  You  enter, 
very  abruptly,  a  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  whidb  runs  a  amitt 
stream  of  clear  water,  looking  very  beautiful  and  enticing.  -  The  bot- 
tom is  the  smooth  sur&ce  of  a  rock,  and  apparentiy  very  firm.  His 
road  turns,  following  the  stream,  in  the  water,  for  some  distance,  and 
then  abruptly  turns  to' the  left.  I  pursued  this  the  usual  vray,  when, 
to  my  utter  surprise  and  consternation,  the  rock  on  which  I  had  been 
driving,  suddenly  came  to  an  end,  and  my  horse  plunged  into  mud 
and  water  some  three  feet  in  depth.  A  struggle  of  a  most  desperate 
character  ensued — a  scene  of  the  wildest  nature.  There  I  was,  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  with  high  and  almost  perpendicular  banks  on 
each  side  of  me,  covered  with  wild  and  frightfully-looking  trees,  riiom 
of  most  of  their  limbs  by  a  passing  tornado,  with  horses  atmggling  in 
mire  and  clay,  covered  with  water  so  deep  as  to  come  into  my  hu^Qr. 
The  struggle  is  kept  up  some  time,  and  for  a  few  moments  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  will  have  the  mastery,  the  horses  or  the  mud  and 
water.  To  retreat  is  impossible ;  to  move  forward  Beemed  ^*nost  as 
diffiisdt.    There  is  no  way  of  escape  but  to  pjresa  cax    I«uaaaon  if. 
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my  fall  courage,  itanding  erect  in  the  bii||^,  with  the  water  to  my 
knees,  horses  stru^ling  for  very  lifo.  I  diow  as  madi  command  in 
my  Yoice  as  I  am  capable ;  I  q>eak  sharply  to  them ;  and,  thanks  to 
the  noble  greys,  out  they  go-— much  to  their  as  well  as  my  own  relie£ 
We  have  mounted  the  bank ;  a  plain  road  is  in  front  of  me,  as  fiir  as 
Sherman,  where  I  arrive  in  the  early  part  of  the  evenitig. 

Here  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  an  old  acquaintance,  a  member 
of  the  bar,  one  in  whom  is  combined  many  of  the  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  a  genuine  western  character.  When  I  knew  him  he  resided 
in  Indiana.  He  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  where  he  spent  the  early  part 
of  his  boyhood.  For  a  few  years  he  was  in  Ohio,  when,  having 
arrived  at  man's  estate,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  the  White  Water  country,  as  it  was  called,  in  Indiana.  At  lids 
period,  the  country  was  very  new,  and  being  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  timber,  the  settlement  went  on  slowly.  The  class  of  people 
ware  of  that  hardy,  rough  cast,  usually  found  in  such  regions,  at  that 
time,— of  the  bark-skin  hunting-shirt  order,— -inured  to  hardships  and 
toil,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  frolicking,  and  scenes  of  conviviality^ 
such  as  a  "  backwoods  "  life  affords. 

Into  all  this  kind  of  life  my  acquaintance  entered  with  the  great^t 
zest,  and  really  became  a  leader  in  all  fiin-loving  gatherings.  Endow^ 
by  nature  with  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  intellectual  power, 
with  a  great  fund  of  humor,  sharpened  with  an  occasional  volley  of 
wit,  with  an  education  much  more  complete  than  usual  in  his  circum* 
stances  in  life,  his  society  was  much  sought  by  all  rolicking  existences, 
who  laughed  at  his  many  jokes,  drank  his  whiskey,  fought  his  battles, 
when  necessary,  and  gave  him  what  law  business  they  had  to  be 
transacted.  In  this  way  he  flourished  apace,  and  as  may  be  sup* 
posed,  succeeded  in  his  practice  at  one  bar,  somewhat  at  the 
expense  of  his  standing  at  the  other !  His  reputation,  however,  as  a 
lawyer,  was  by  no  means  limited,  or  his  standing  inferior.  A  few 
years  were  spent  in  this  locality,  when  marvellous  tales  were  circu* 
lated  concerning  the  great,  and  almost  fascinating  beauty,  of  the  north* 
west  portion  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  so  captivated  him  that  he 
concluded  to  move  thither,  and  commence  a  career  in  a  new  field. 
The  district  to  which  he  came  was  mostiy  prairie—settled  very  rapidly 
by  a  much  more  intelligent  and  enterprising  class  of  people  than  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  associate.  A  fortunate  loca- 
tion of  land  gave  him  position  at  once  as  a  man  of  property,  and  en- 
abled him  to  take  a  stand  at  the  bar  to  the  best  advantage,  which  he 
maintained  with  varied  fortune,  till,  becoming  disaalaafied  with  the 
many  refinement!  which  were  oonstaoldy  beii^;  lMvedMfiA«BR»aAVGB^ 
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be  oonoluded,  after  a  few  years  of  endurance,  to  abandon  tliis  new  field 
for  one  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  habita.  He  sold  his  planti- 
tion,  and  the  next  location  was  in  the  Piatt  purobaae,  so  called,  when 
from  some  cause  he  remained  but  a  twelve  month,  when  Texas  ofoed 
him  a  home,  and  where  he  has  been  for  the  laat  twelve  years,  haTing, 
as  I  learn,  moved  several  times  since  he  has  been  in  the  State.  Heii 
now  an  old  man,  and  located  on  the  frontier,  in  a  new  State,  as  nsv 
as  the  "  White  Water  "  country  forty-five  years  ago.  His  reputitioii 
as  a  lawyer  here  is  as  fhir  as  the  best,  and  for  fun  and  frolic^  as  greik 
as  in  early  life. 

Many  a  rich  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  of  earlj  adventures  and  e^ 
ploits  at  the  bar.  His  fim-loving  propensity  often  led  him  to  the 
pe^tration  of  his  jokes,  at  the  expense  of  that  deoorum  that  should 
ever  prevail  in  a  court  room,  and  against  what  in  circles  more  lefioed 
would  be  considered  strict  propriety.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  ds 
dootrine  of  caveat  emptor  was  applied  by  his  opponent  in  a  case  oofr 
oeroing  a  sale  of  a  horse,  much  stress  and  relianoe  was  placed  on  tliii 
well  known  principle  of  the  law,  and  m  his  argument  to  the  jmy,  hs 
found  occasion  to  repeat  the  maxim  several  times,  urging  its  ^ipli- 
cation  and  enforcement. 

When  ^  the  Judge,"  for  by  that  appellation  he  was  usually  known, 
osme  to  address  the  jury,  he  remarked  that  his  friend  on  the  opposite 
side  had  said  much  to  the  jury  about  caveat  emptor^  but  he  had  ne- 
glected to  explain  to  them  what  it  meant,  which  he  would  then  under- 
take to  do,  and  which  he  did  in  the  following  maimer  :  '^  Caveai  emptor^ 
gentlemen  ef  the  jury,  is  a  Latin  term,  which  I  suppose  that  but  few  of 
jou  understand.  This  term,  gentlemen,  has  grown  up  in  the  law  to 
be  a  maxim,  and  had  its  origin  on  water-courses,  when  difficulties  some' 
times  occurred  among  owners  of  lands  bounded  by  running  streams, 
owing  to  the  water  washing  the  bank  on  one  side,  and  nni^lring  deposit 

on  the  other, — as  the  bank  caves  off  and  empties  in  the  stream ^the 

term  of  caving  off  and  emptying  in  arose.  When  some  lawyers,  who 
wished  to  show  their  knowledge  of  the  language,  latinized  it^  by  say- 
ing caveat  emptor,  the  plain  English  of  which  is,  as  I  have  given  you, 
and  as  you  readily  see,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  home- 
trade."  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  that  after  so  lucid  an  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  terms,  the  Judge  gained  his  cause. 

He  was  at  one  time  Judge  of  the  court,  and  at  another  a  member  of 
the  senate  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  both  of  whichjpositions  I  believe  he 
resigned.  He  now  rides  a  circuit  of  some  nine  counties,  of  more  tfum 
two  himdred  miles  in  extent,  and  seems  to  be  in  full  enjoyment  of 
health.    I  have  often  shook  my  sides  at  his  humor  and  meny  jokssL 
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He  is  ever  on  the  frontiers^  He  resided  at  fiohlom  till  society  becafne 
too  refined  fi>r  him,  when  he  removed  to  this  place,  on  the  very  con- 
fines of  civilization,  and  now,  after  a  residence  here  of  nearly  two  years, 
I  am  tol4  he  has  it  in  contemplation  to  make  another  move.  He 
wishes  to  go  to  the  newly  oi^nized  comity  of  Denton,  where  there 
are  but  few  white  inhabitants,  and  where  neighbors  are  so  scarce. that 
it  will  take  a  day's  ride  to  make  a  call, — ^where  he  can  have  better 
land  than  any  he  has  yet  seen ;  and  where  his  cattle  will  have  a  more 
extended  range,  to  &tten  and  frolic  on  nez-keet  grass. 

The  ^^  Loving  House  "  was  the  name  of  the  hotel  at  which  I  stopped, 
a  small  one-story  building  of  two  rooms^  in  which  there  were  some 
six  Of  eight  beds,  a  frame  building,  which  they  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  lath  or  plaster,  or  put  down  a  chamber  floor — a  very  poor 
apology  for  a  house,  and  affording  but  feeble  protection  against -the 
piercing  influence  of  a  norther.  A  log  cabin  stood,  near  by,  divided 
into  two  apartments,  the  one,  wanting  the  convenience  of  a  floor 
which  served  as  a  dining-room  and  sleeping  apartment  for  several 
members  of  the  landlord's  family,  and  the  other  without  floor, — save 
such  as  may  be  found  any  where  on  earth, — ^the  cook-room.  The  pass* 
age  way,  from  one  of  these  buildings  to  the  other,  was  through  a  pool 
of  water,  of  ten  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  was  placed  several  "  rolling 
stones  "  to  step  on ;  to  pass  over  which,  a  person  needed  to  be  well 
skilled  in  the  art  of  balancing,  if  he  would  avoid  being  plunged  in  the 
mud. 

The  landlady  of  the  establishment  entered  into  conversation  freely ; 
asked  me  my  name,  where  I  was  from,  and  where  going,  6zc.  Being 
satisfied  on  these  points,  I  was  then  formally  introduced  to  lier  daugh* 
ters,  who  made  their  appearance  in  the  room  about  this  time,  and 
who  had  evidently  made  their  toilet  with  much  care,  for  the  occasion. 

I  learned  that  Loving,  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  five  years  before 
settled  in  Denton  County,  and  had  engaged  in  cattle  raising ;  that  his 
ranche  being  remote  from  settlements,  the  young  ladies  had  found  it 
lonesome,  and  on  account  of  which  he  had  moved  to  town.  One  was 
engaged  in  teaching  school,  and  the  other  a  pupil.  I  spent  the  night 
here,  and  the  next  day  drove  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Alexander,  six  miles 
from  Jjie  old  trading  post  called  Preston,  on  Red  River. 

This  gentleman  is  a  Ken  tuck  ian  by  birth,  has  for  several  years  been 
engaged  in  merchandising  quite  extensively  through  this  part  of  the 
State,  who,  at  one  time,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  had  six  stores, 
or  trading  posts.  His  trade  proved  quite  successful,  from  which  he 
has  now  retired  and  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  of  some  five  thousand 
acres  in  extent,  where  he  has  just  commenced  opting  a  plantation. 
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He  has  a  houae  built^  two  large  fielda  imdoeed  with  the  ordinaij  hO 
iBnoe,  and  some  siztj  acres  of  wheat  in  the  groimd.  His  laodiM 
genendl  J  rolling  prairie,  interspemd  with  stripe  of  timber  land,  to- 
gether with  about  one  thousand  acres  of  riTer  bottom,  ooTersd  wtthi 
fine  growth  of  timber,  lliese  lands  with  few  ezoepti<xi8|  are  of  Ik 
richest  quality  and  well  adapted  to  the  ooltiire  of  wheats  oo^^  ttd 
most  small  gndns,  producing  a  fine  quality  of  grass,  with  a  fine  range 
ibr  cattle  near  the  river.  A  portion  of  his  tract  is  a  little  broken,  wheie 
the  white  lime-stone  before  mentioned  crops  out^  and  this  part,  h 
thinks,  well  adapted  to  sheep,  being  high,  dry,  and  healtfaj,  prodmng 
a  grass  sweet  and  nutritious.  £yery  thing  is  in  a  new  state  with  hiii| 
having  been  on  the  place  but  a  few  months,  most  of  which  timetheki 
Uved  in  a  tent;  yet,  from  his  ample  means,  his  loire  Ibr  agrionltiin^ 
and  great  attachment  for  the  particular  locality,  in  a  few  years  he  will 
doubtless  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  State,  Mid  irin 
he  gets  it  all  in  full  operation,  it  can  be  none  other  than  very  profili- 
ble.  He  will  be  able  to  raise  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  ysailj, 
and  count  his  horses  and  cattle  by  thousands,  and  his  iriieep  bj  tens  d 
thousands.  A  more  independent  life— <x>nsequently  a  happy  and  eQB> 
tented  one— will  be  difficult  to  find. 

His  house  is  situated  on  a  swell,  or  ridge  of  land,  embracing  ahont 
three  hundred  acres,  gradually  descending  each  way,  lying  as  beaati> 
fully  fair  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  land  to  He,  with  a  small  streia 
of  water  running  on  each  side  of  it,  fed  by  springs  at  once  sparkling 
and  pure,  which  unite,  forming  one  stream  three-fourths  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant. At  his  left  runs  a  ridge  of  smaller  form  and  extent,  which  he  in- 
tends soon  to  inclose  for  his  sheep  and  young  horses.  The  forty  aoe 
field  at  the  north  of  his  residence  is  intended  for  a  lawn,  in  which  Is 
will  plant  trees  of  various  fruit-bearing  qualities,  and  flowering  shmbi^ 
being  all  properly  seeded  to  the  -curly  nez-keet  grass,  which  forms  a 
strong  sward,  presenting,  the  season  round,  the  appearance  of  a  lam- 
riant  mat.  The  spot  intended  for  his  garden,  a  piece  of  ground  of 
some  two  acres,  having  a  southern  and  eastern  exposure,  he  haiy  already 
plowed,  and  expects  to  have  in  full  cultivation  by  the  close  of  lis 
season,  having  already  employed  an  experienced  gardener,  who  is  said 
to  understand  sDsthetics  and  all  branches  of  his  profession  to  peifeo- 
tion.  In  this  climate,  as  you  are  aware,  a  person  may  have,  with 
little  trouble,  fruits  and  vegetables  fresh  for  his  table  every  month  id 
the  yeai". 

By  experiments  made  at  and  near  Preston,  it  has  been  found  that 
apples  may  be  cultivated  very  successfully,  and  it  is  well  known  tiiat 
peaches  are  grovm  in  great  perfection.    Figs,  and  other  fruits  of  tUs 
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btitude,  Imooeed  well ;  while  grapes  in  great  Tariet j  are  found  m 
great  abundance  on  the  hills  and  along  the  water-courses.  One  variety 
deserves  especial  mention ;  it  is  of «  blue,  or  deep  purple  color,  grow- 
ing in  large  dusters  on  the  first  table  firom  the  stream,  where  the 
laiHls  are  rich  and  somewhat  moist  It  be^ns  to  ripen  in  June,  and 
continues  to  ripen  till  quite  late  in  the  season.  The  name  hj  which  it 
is  known  in  this  region  is  th^  ^  Mustang.^  It  is  not  very  palatable, 
owing  to  certain  stringent  qualities  it  possesses.  It  is  of  value,  how- 
ever, for  I  learn  from  tiiose  who  have  made  the  ezperim^it,  that  it 
produces  a  fine  wine,  resembling  in  color  and  flavor  the  best  quality  of 
Port  It  grows  in  luxuriant  abundance,  imd^will,  doubtless,  in  a  few 
years,  be  tiie  source  of  much  profit  to  Uie  inhabitants. 

I  spent  a  day  and  a  half  at  Mr.  Alexander's  very  agreeably.  He  is 
a  genuine  Kentuokian,  and  makes  his  fri^ids,  who  call,  quite  at  home. 
From  this  I  drove  to  Sherman,  where  now  I  am ;  but,  as  you  perceive 
from  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  I  am  at  the  Sherman  Hotel, 
and  not  at  the  ''  Loving  House,*'  a  change  by  which  I  am  much  the 
gainer.  You  recollect  what  Hudibras  says  of  the  landlord ;  by  apply- 
ing that  to  mine  host  of  the  Sherman  Hotel,  you  will  have  a  true  pic- 
ture. I  met  here  a  man  from  Fort  Smith,  on  a  peddliug  expedition. 
Your  idea  of  a  peddler,  doubtless,  is  confined  to  a  circuit  of  few  miles 
firom  some  central  point,  where  he  obtains  his  supplies,  consisting  of 
linens,  silks,  tiiread  and  needles,  and  a  few  trinkets  of  various  kinds, 
&c.,  all  of  which  is  very  different  from  a  peddler  in  this  country.  Hie 
man  refered  to  is  now  more  than  five  hundred  miles  from  home,  and 
his  stock  in  trade  consists  of  cooking  stoves,  with  (in  and  copper  fiir. 
niture  to  suit.  He  has,  then,  four  mule  teams,  forming  quite  a  caval-  • 
cade  when  on  the  road./  He  visits  the  small  towns  and  hamlets — 
makes  a  stay  of  a  few  days,  and  afiier  effecting  what  sales  he  can, 
passes  on  to  another  point,  and  so*  on  till  his  supplies  are  exhausted. 
As  his  stock  becomes  lessened  in  his  progress,  one  team  is  sent  back 
from  time  to  time  to  be  replenished,  with  directions  to  meet,  him  fur- 
ther on  the  rout,  at  a  point  agreed  upon. 

I  learn  from  this  man  a  sad  tale  of  the  fall  of  a  presbjterian  clergy, 
man  whom  I  had  known  in  one  of  the  western  states.  A  man  of  fine 
education  and  apparent  usefiilness,  greatly  esteemed  by  his  church  and 
all  who  knew  him.  He  had  been  at  Fort  Smith  several  years,  and 
seemed  to  be  prosperous  in  his  ministry,  when,  for  a  fancied  or  real 
cause,  some  of  the  more  bold  of  his  parishioners  took  umbrage  against 
him,  and  gave  him  twelve  hours  to  leave  the  placer,  or  otherwise  the 
ordinary  remedy  in  such  cases  would  follow.  He  took  the  warning 
and  lefi^    I  need  not  say  to  you  that  the  cause  was  the  usual  one  which 


driyos  men,  and  sometimes  dergymen,   from  their  bomes  and  Euit- 

ilies. 

It  ever  gives  me  pain  to  hear  suuh  stones  of  any  minister,  but  of 
one  with  whom  I  have  had  an  acquaintance,  who  has  had  my  esteem 
and  love,  fills  my  heart  with  sadness  and  grief, — sadness,  that  a  felloK 
being  had  been  brought  to  disgrace,  aod  painful  grief  that  a  wouod 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  cause  of  religion. 

Peddlers  of  all  kinds  infest  the  country,  but  those  engaged  io  the 
line  of  ready  made  clothing  and  jewelry,  seem  to  be  the  most  numer- 
ous. I  meet  them  in  wagons  finished  in  fine  style,  drawn  by  four 
elegant  horses ;  in  wagons  of  less  pretensions,  drawn  by  two  horses, 
and  sometimes  by  one  only  ;  then  again  on  the  bock  of  a  mustang,  or 
donkey  ;  and  sometimes  on  foot,  with  a  pack  on  his  back,  or  a  box  in 
hand,  and  thus  they  traverse  this  wild,  new  region,  fishing  up  what 
money  they  oan  for  their  wares,  at  enormous  advance  on  first  cost 
Then  there  are  the  daguerreotypists,  whose  little  houses  on  wheels 
are  found  drawn  up  by  the  side  of  the  road  in  the  small  towns,  in 
which  they  have  their  caitiera  obscira,  and  all  other  necessary  appara- 
tus, to  transfer  the  image  of  the  human  face  divine  to  the  polished 
surface  of  the  metalic  plate.  Some  of  them  are  very  fanciful  contri- 
vances, fitted  up  with  much  taste  and  display,  The  lads  and  lasses, 
when  they  come  in  from  their  ranches  round  about,  are  sore  to  return 
to  their  cabins  with  their  pictures  encased  in  embossed  leather  and 
golden  tinael,  to  be  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  behold 

This  region  of  the  state  is  settling  quite  rapidly, — mostly  by  ©mi- 
.  grante  from  the  western  free  states.  After  you  leave  the  bottom-landa 
of  Eed  River,  slavery  only  to  a  limited  extent  can  be  found.  Most 
of  those  who  can  afford  the  luxury  (as  it  ia  called — the  plague  and 
trouble,  as  I  would  say),  have  house-servants,  who  sometimes  raider 
assistance  in  the  field ;  other  than  this,  it  rarely  exists.  In  posrisg 
through  the  country  as  I  have,  from  Jefferson,  one  would  hardjy  sup- 
pose he  was  in  a  slave  state.  Most  of  the  settlers  are  from  the  west- 
ern states,  and  live  in  some  manner  as  in  thuee  states ;  thus  agricultu- 
ral operations  are  conducted  in  the  same  way,  cultivating  the  same 
sort  of  products.  No  cotton  is  raised  except  in  the  bottom  lands  of 
Red  River,  and  consequently  no  large  plantations  of  negroes.  The 
people  in  this  immediate  section  of  country  are  opposed  to  slavery, 
and  as  the  country  fills  up,  and  extends  in  settlement  into  new  diatricbs 
as  itiia  rapidly  doing, — when  they  come  to  divide  the  state,  a  iVtse  staU 
must  here  bo  formed.  I  cannot  think  it  will  be  possible  to  have  it 
otherwise. 
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Having  completed  our  examination  of  these  churches,  we  drove  to 
the  Coliseum,  desiring  to  turn  away  from  modern  to  ancient  Rome. 
It  is  among  the  most  noted  of  its  ruins ;  and  has  been  made  familiar, 
among  all  classes  of  readers  almost,  by  the  drawings  of  artists  and 
descriptions  of  travelers.  The  reality  surpasses  all  its  representations. 
It  stands  a  vast,  colossal  monument  of  ancient  grandeur,  and  a  won- 
derful comment  upon  the  righteous  retributions  of  God  upon  the 
Jewish  nation.  It  was  founded,  as  history  relates,  by  Vespasian,  A.D. 
72,  and  completed  in  eight  years,  by  Titus,  about  ten  years  after  hk 
sacking  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Its  site  was  once  a  pond,  en 
closed  within  the  walls  of  Nero's  gilded  palace.  The  pond  having 
been  dried  up,  it  was  begun  by  Vespasian,  for  public  exhibitions,  on  a 
plan,  originally  formed  by  Augustus.  Although  it  is  now  in  the  skirts 
of  the  city,  it  then  occupied  its  centre.  Thousands  of  captive  Jews, 
brought  in  slavery  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conquerer, 
were  doomed  to  drudge  and  toil  in  its  erection. 

The  Ampitheatre,  in  which  the  ancient  Roman  took  such  great  de- 
light, was  demanded  by  his  ferocious  barbarity.  It  stands  the  monu- 
ment of  his  sanguinary  taste,  and  delight  in  cruelty,  inspired  and  sns- 
tained  by  the  old  pagan  idolatry ;  and  is  in  perfect  contrast  with  the 
mild,  gentle,  loving  spirit  of  the  christiah  religion.  It  was  the  place 
for  the  combats  of  gladiators,  the  hunting  of  or  fighting  witii  wild 
beasts,  and  sports,  and  spectacles  of  every  kind,  especially  such  as 
were  bloody  and  terrible.  Five  thousand  wild  beasts  were  slain  in 
the  arena  at  the  dedication  of  the  Flavian  Ampitheatre,  as  it  was  oalled, 
and  the  games  in  honor  of  it,  lasted  for  one  hundred  days.  Gladiato- 
rial spectacles  continued  for  four  hundred  years,  to  be  exhibited  here. 
Among  the  bloody,  barbarous  sports  that  delighted  the  <Mtalvvage 
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Roman,  none  were  more  terrible  than  the  method  of  martyrdom  prac 
ticed  towards  christians,  hy  letting  loose  upon  them  from  their  kennels, 
ferocious  wild  beasts,  to  devour  them.  Ignatius,  an  eminent  chriatian 
.pastor,  was  brought  all  the  way  fi'om  Antioch,  expressly  to  be  thrown 
to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Coliseum.  The  soil  waa  fattened  witk  the 
best  blood  of  earth,  and  the  traditions  of  the  church  are  replete  with 
the  names  of  noble  martyrs  for  Christ,  who  perishpd  in  this  arena.  I 
gazed  upun  the  spot  with  intensest  interest.  The  gl.idiaturial  displays 
and  bloody  scenes  of  bntt^hery,  once  practiced  here  by  the  old  pagan 
Romans,  were  almost  lost  sight  of  amid  the  solemn  reflections,  awak- 
ened by  the  reooileotions  of  those  grand  moral  exhibitiona,  which  bad 
been  here  made  of  the  power  of  the  love  and  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
overcoming  their  fear  of  death,  and  rendering  His  martyred  fullowen 
such  noble  spectacles  of  devotion  to  Him  and  His  cause. 

This  immense  pile  was  origibally  called  the  Flavian  Arapitbeatre 
till  the  name  of  Coliseum  was  given  it,  some  eight  hundred  years  atler 
its  erection,  by  "  the  venerable  Bade,"  who  records  the  famous  proph- 
ecy of  the  Anglo-SaJton  pilgrims  : 


The  ruins  that  remain  arc  of  the  grandest  description,  although  it  j* 
Bgeeed,  by  those  whose  authority  as  antiquarians  is  acknowledged,  llol 
two  thirds  of  the  origiual  building  have  entirely  disappeared.  It  tm 
ravaged  by  the  Normans,  and  fur  two  hundred  years,  during.theperiq 
of  decay  in  the  usefel  arts,  the  Roman  princes  are  said  to  have  ^ 
propriated  the  materials  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  stone  it  funiial 
for  the  erection  of  their  palaces,  among  which  are  those  of  Si.  J" 
the  Fairncs,  and  the  Bariierini.  It  was  once  made  a  fortress,  thijl 
transformed  into  a  woolen  Gictory,  and  then  converted  into  a  box 
but  all  scbomos  for  its  permanent  occupation  and  iniproveuient  fi 
The  French  cleared  away  the  rubbish  of  ages,  from  the  portico  U 
arena,  and  since  the  days  of  Pius  VII,  his  successors  have  coatribiit| 
to  the  preservation  of  this  vast  fabric. 

Its  form  is  that  of  an  ellipsis,  whose  major  axis,  including  the  tliisl 
ncss  of  the  walls,  is  620,  and  minor,  513  feet.  The  height  of  the  « 
b  said  to  bo  157  feet,  the  length  of  the  arena  287,  and  its  width  181 
feet.  An  iron  cross  stands  in  the  middle  of  this  space,  on  which  i 
placarded  by  authority,  a  promise  of  140  days  indulgence  for  ewrf 
kiss  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  poor  idolatiirs  that  worship  it.  Arouod 
the  arena  are  what  are  called  stations,  at  fourteen  regular  interval! 
each  marked  with  a  statue  representing  the  "  passion  "  of  Cbrk 
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There  is  also  a  rude  pulpit,  near  a  small  chapel  among  them,  in  which 
a  monk  preaches  every  Friday  of  the  virtue  of  that  cross,  etc,  to  those 
virho  assemble  there. 

The  whole  mass  of  building  covers  a  space  of  nearly  six  acres.  It 
was  built  principally  of  travertine.  Immense  masses  of  brick  work 
and  tufa  appear  in  the  interior.  It  consisted  of  four  stories — the 
three  lower,  each  composed  of  80  arches,  supported  by  piers,  faced  with 
semi-columns,  and  the  fourth,  of  a  solid  wall  faced  with  pilasters,  and 
pierced  iu  its  alternate  compartments,  with  forty  square  windows. 
The  different  orders  of  architecture  adorn  the  different  stories,  the 
Doric  being  that  of  the  lowest,  the  Ionic  next,  and  the  Corinthian  the 
third  and  fourth.  Each  story  in  the  interior  retreats  somewhat  from 
the  arena,  and  on  the  walls  sloping  down  from  the  arches  and  walk  of 
each  higher  to  the  lower,  were  ranged  tiers  of  seats  for  the  spectators^ 
80  situated  and  so  extensive,  that  it  has  been  estimated  there  were  ao- 
commodations  for  more  than  80,000  persons,  who  could  all  have  a 
commanding  view  of  the  arena  in  the  centre. 

Numerous  field  flowers  are  to  be  seen  growing  in  different  parts  and 
crevices  of  these  ruins,  which  have  excited  the  interest  of  those  fond  of 
horticulture  and  botany.  It  is  only  whea  you  have  ascended  to  the 
summit,  and  look  down  into  the  arena,  and  around  upon  the  whole 
scene,  that  you  can  form  a  correct  idea  of  this  stupendous  fabric.  I 
stood  there  and  solemnly  gazed  upon  the  center  below,  fancying  that  I 
could  almost  depict  the  crowd  of  infuriated  spectators,  whose  thirst  for 
blood  was  gratified  with  the  cruel  sports  and  mangled  martyred  bodies 
of  the  dear  saints  of  God,  who,  during  the  Pagan  persecutions,  con- 
demned to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  so  triumphantly  maintained 
their  testimony  for  Jesus  Christ.  Subsequently,  by  moonlight,  I 
visited  the  same  spot,  and  as  I  mused  over  the  scene,  the  wild  shriek 
of  the  night  owl,  disturbed  by  the  torch  of  the  guide,  made  me  feel 
more  forcibly  than  in  the  light  of  day,  the  awfiil  comment,  God  in 
his  providence  has  made  upon  the  scenes  once  enacted  here.  Specta- 
tors, gladiators,  and  martyrs,  emperors,  senators,  judges,  and  vestal 
virgins,  all  have  passed  away  to  the  dread  tribunal  of  the  Most  High, 
and  for  centuries  have  been  receiving  their  rewards.  The  proud  ruins 
yet  remain,  the  record  of  their  crimes. 

From  the  Coliseum  we  passed  to  what  is  pointed  out  to  strangers 
by  the  Cicerone,  as  the  house  of  Pilate.  It  is  an  ancient  building,  in* 
deed,  but  one  which  I  could  not  see  why  tradition  had  reported  to  have 
been  the  dwelling  of  the  governor  of  Judea.  For  having  been  suidp 
moned  before  the  emperor  Tiberias  for  the  many  crimes  of  his  admin- 
istration— ^his  taking  of  fees,  his  extortions,  and  murder  of  iigMKy^t 
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pOTBonB,  &c,  he  was  soon  after  deprived  of  his  government,  and,  n 
Eusebias  assures  us,  committed  suicide  oot  of  vexation  for  his  ntis* 
fortunes  ;  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  probable  he  lived  in  any  great  grand- 
eur or  celebrity  at  Rome  during  that  time. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  temples  of  Fortune  and  of  Vesta,  Kittisted 
near  each  other,  and  the  Ponte-Rotto.  The  former  is  now  the  chiirfh 
of  Santa  Maria  Egijiziaca,  belonpjing  to  the  Armenians ;  and  the  lattn 
that  of  Santa  Mana  del  Sole.  The  antiquity  of  these  buildings,  and 
their  architectural  details,  excited  chief  interest,  especially  the  Utter, 
whose  image  is  accurately  represented  in  the  bronze  models  and  mo- 
■aica  offered  for  sole  in  Rome. 

The  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Oesars  occupied  more  of  my  attenlTOO 
and  time.  I  strolled  among  them,  musing  solemnly  upon  the  signiS- 
oant  comments,  the  providence  of  God  here  records,  upon  the  hsught|r 
grandeur  of  those  ancient  despots,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nwot 
Titus,  and  later  emperors,  once  dwelt  here  in  their  magnificence,  bK 
now,  as  Byron  has  aptly  described,  the  mass  of  ruins  that  remain, 
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Our  Cicerone  pointed  out  to  ua  what  he  called  the  study  of  SenM 
and  the  bath  in  which  he  bled  to  death.  It  was  done  with  all  imogtnAll 
confidence  and  gravity,  as  if  the  fact  were  unquestioned  ;  whercutl' 
history  of  this  philosopher  represent  him  to  have  died  at  his  own  villi 
It  was  some  relief  to  see  that  a  portion  of  tiae  grounds  were  siibjeC 
to  cultivation.  A  vineyard,  with  various  fruit  trees,  figs,  poroc^ 
Stes,  &c.,  and  a  garden  with  flowers  and  vegetables,  somewhat  I 
livened  this  massive  scene  of  rains. 

The  baths  of  Caracalla,  situated  under  the  eastern  slopes  of  4 
Aventine  mount,  catne  next  under  our  review.  With  the  except  ' 
of  the  Coliseum,  they  are  ihe  most  extensive  ruins  in  Rome,  t 
fng  an  area  of  about  a  mile  in  circuit  The  vast  extent  of  these  r 
proclaims  still  the  magnificence  of  the  original  design.  ChamlK 
fltairs,  and  remains  of  viaducts,  are  still  to  be  traced.  A  few  \t 
were  engaged  in  making  excavations,  intended  to  expose  the  mot 
pavement,  which,  in  some  parts,  is  still  extant.  It  is  reported  t 
these  baths  contained  sixteen  hundred  marble  vats  for  the  convtmlm 
of  persons  bathhig.  Oitr  cicerone  pointed  out  to  us  various  halli^  11 
unong  them  one  wherein  he  told  us  tlie  philosophera  asaemblod  i 
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tuld  their  conversations  and  disputes,  ^e  destruolioa  nf  the  aque- 
duct, in  the  sixth  century,  prepared  the  way  to  the  destruction  of  the 
baths.  They  are  now  a  wondrous  pile  of  ruins,  yet  sufficfent  to  con- 
vince the  spectator  of  the  estimate  made,  by  the  old  Romans,  of  tlie 
value  of  baths  for  purposes  of  clean! ineaa  and  health,  and  to  commend 
to  our  modern  cities  and  towns  on  example  of  much  value. 

Beturning  from  these  aoeties,  we  visited  one  of  the  numerous  col- 
umbaria which  were  constructed  along  the  grejit  roads,  and  have  been 
found  near  the  Appian  aud  Latin  waye.  Tliey  were  ancient  sepulchres, 
formed  by  digging  or  excavating  pits  in  the  rock,  to  the  depth  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  and  more,  into  which  you  descend  by  a  staircase. 
He  sides  are  pierced  with  rows  of  little  niclies,  resembling  the  holes 
of  a  pigeon  house,  whence  they  liave  taken  their  name.  These  njohea 
contained  the  oilts,  or  urns,  in  whieh  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  depos- 
ited. 

The  names  of  the  persona  whose  ashes  they  contained,  were  somo' 
times  to  be  seen  upon  the  urns,  but  generally  were  inscribed  over  the 
niches.  I  noticed  those  of  slaves  and  iJberti,  or  freemen,  and  as  many 
of  "concubines"  as  of  wives.  The  capacity  of  these  columbaria  is 
sufficient  to  contain  the  remains  of  an  immense  number  of  persons. 
They  were  generally  appropriated  for  slaves  and  freemen,  and  built 
near  their  masters'  tombs.  I  observed  small  earthen  lamps  in  many 
of  the  niches,  some  of  which  showed  by  their  amoky  appearance,  tiat, 
at  one  time  they  had  been  lighted.  The  custos  loci  was  very  vigilant, 
»ud  forbade  all  attempts  to  touch  the  urns  and  handle  the  lamps.  He 
Beemed  to  be  af-'aid  that  some  of  the  latter  might  be  abstracted,  which 
probably  has  been  done  in  'some  instancea.  After  we  bad  left  the 
place,  and  were  about  quitting  the  garden,  within  which  was  the  col- 
umbarium we  had  visited,  be  came  running  bock,  and  saying  that  he 
missed  one  of  the  lamps,  and  challenged  our  company  in  relation  to  it. 
There  were  strangers  to  us,  that  entered  when  we  did.  Whether  there 
was  actually  a  theft  perpetrated  or  not,  we  could  not  say,  but  strongly 
auspected  it  was  a  niae  to  extort  from  us  a  little  more  pay.  After 
these  angry  demonstrations,  to  which  we  gave  no  other  heed  but  to 
smile,  ho  either  became  satisfied  of  our  innocence,  or  considered  any 
attempt  fruitless. 

The  labors  of  tbia  day  were  concluded  with  a  visit  to  the  Pantheoo, 
an  ancient  pagan  temple,  once  dedicated  to  all  Ou  ffodg  of  Rome,  but 
converted  into  one  of  Roman  Catholic  idolatry  in  A.  D.  608,  by  Bom- 
feco  IV.,  under  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  Phocas,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  Santa  Maria  ad  Martyrea.  It  is  the  only  temple  of  ancient 
Rome  that  Iias  retained  its  original  appearance.     On  the  irieze  an  in- 
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•eripUoR  shows  tJist  its  erection  took  place  in  the  third  consulate  it 
Agrippa,  twenty-aix  years  before  the  christian  era.  The  portico  of  tMi 
building  has  been  pronounced  Taultleas  by  architects.  It  is  one  hia. 
dred  and  ten  feet  long,  and  forty-four  deep,  containing  sixteen  Com 
thian  columns  of  granite,  with  capitals  and  bases  of  marble.  The  into 
riorofthe  templo  is  a  rotunda,  supporting  a  dome,  the  walls  on  wliicb 
It  rests  being  twenty  feet  thick.  It  has  no  windows,  but  is  lighted  liy 
means  of  an  opeu  circle  in  the  top  of  the  dome.  The  remains  of  Ri- 
phael  rest  in  this  t«mple,  near  one  of  its  altars,  having  been  disinterri'il 
about  twunty  years  ago,  and  returned  to  tha  same  spot,  after  beiiij 
replaced  in  a  magnificent  sarcophagus,  presented  by  Pope  Gr^:; 
XVI.  Numerous  chapels  line  the  sides  of  this  rotunda,  contaiDir.^ 
tombs  of  eminent  painters.  This  temple  also  contains  the  chest  :n 
which  popish  tradition  affirms  the  napkin  was  preserved  with  whii 
the  Savior's  face  was  wiped,  when  he  fmnted  under  the  cr 
which  were  left  traces  of  bis  countenance. 
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October  20(A. — Rode  this  a.  h.  without  the  walls  some  distance  to  l 
the  church  of  San  Vinccnzo  ed  Anastasio  —  a    Capuchin 
This  church  is  exceedingly  plain.     The  pilasters  of  the  nave  conVt 
frescoes  of  the  twelve  Apostles.     Behind  the  altar,  I  noticed  this  S 
■cription :  ^^  C/attdilur  hie    CrisCxa,  panU  sub  xpeeei  foetus ;  I 
adoralo  numinl  gralus  abi. 

"^  Christ  is  here  inclosed  under  the  appearance  of  bread. 
havingadored  the  Deity,  thankfully  depart."  Here  is  an  in;ipiousai 
ritative  proclamation  of  the  most  offensive  and  abominable  featureaf  j 
popish  idolatry.  As  neither  myself*  nor  any  of  my  company  believed  [ 
a  word  of  the  odious  falsehood,  we  indulged  in  a  few  ex 
pity  and  surprise,  at  the  proof  we  had  bcfiire  us  of  the  low,  deb) 
idolatry  into  which  Rome  has  apostatized. 

Near  this,  on  the  same  inclosure  of  ground,  is  the  Church  of  BKJi 
Paolo  alle  Tre  fontaine,  the  inscription  over  its  entrance,  of"  SaeU 
Pauli,  apnstoli  martyris  locus    vbi  ires  fonles  mirabiliier   ertgttffit, 
A.  D.  1594."    Thischurch,  according  to  the  import  of  the  Latin  worfson 
its  front,  is  remarkable  fi>r  containing,  three  fountains,  which,  popwj 
tradition  says,  sprung  up  severally,  where  the  head  of  the  AposHV 
Paul,  when  he  was  decapitated,  bounded  three  times  from  the  earlH}    , 
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wd  also  the  etono  on  which  he.  was  behejided.  Three  altars  stand  along 
the  wall,  at  the  base  of  which  there  ia  a  marble  basin,  containing  water. 
The  marble  ornaments  conceal  the  soil,  and  render  it  impossible  for 
you  to  say  whence  the  water  is  supplied.  But  the  poor  pilgrims 
drink  the  water,  and  cross  themselves,  and  think  they  go  away  blessed. 
In  a  corner  of  the  church,  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  iron  network  covering, 
stands  a  marble  eolumn,  about  four  feet  high,  bearing  this  inscription : 
''  Columnd  aupra  qtiam  deeapitatui  /nil  M?ieliig  Paulua  apostalui' 
which  they  say  is  the  very  stane  on  which  the  apostle  was  beheaded,  and 
that  it  stood  in  that  same  place  at  that  time.  The  altars  occupy  lower 
levels  respectively,  eorresponding  with  "  the  fountains,"  You  pass 
down  several  stairs  successively,  from  the  (irst  to  the  second,  and  the 
•econd  to  the  third,  like  a  staircase  into  a  cellar  ,  while  the  floor  of  the 
ediHce  is  all  on  the  same  level.  "  The  fountains,"  are  water  inclosed 
ID  marble  chests,  or  basins,  beneath  the  several  altars,  from  which, 
With  an  iron  dipper,  you  can  raise  it,  and  drink.  A  sink,  covered  with 
an  iron  grate,  is  placed  immediately  in  front  of  each  marble  chest 
The  water  is  clear  and  pure,  but  whether  it  sprung  up  from  these  sepa- 
rate fountains,  or  is  oolleoted  in  basins,  or  little  pools  formed  by  the 
•ame  stream,  or  from  pipes  seeretly  laid,  cannot  be  seen. 

From  this  place  we  repaired  to  the  church,  or  Basilica  of  San  8e- 
bastiano,  whose  foundation  dates  back  as  early  as  the  days  of  Constan- 
tiae.  It  is  about  two  miles  beyond  the  gate,  on  the  Via  Appia.  The 
body  of  the  saint  is  said  to  be  hurried  under  the  altar,  and  the  chapel 
contains  his  recumbent  statue.  The  sanctuary  is  ilimous  for  its  relics  ; 
among  them  the  priests  show  a  stone,  (  which  they  relate  contains  tb« 
imprint  of  the  Savior's  feet,  where  he  is  said  to  have  met  St.  Peter, )  at 
the  spot  where  the  little  church  of  Domine  gvo  radis  was  built,  de- 
signed to  eommemorate  the  event,  and  so  called  from  the  words  with 
which  it  is  alleged  the  apostle  addressed  the  Savior. 

On  the  leftside  of  the  entrance,  a  door  leads  into  the  catacombs, 
which  bear  the  name  of  San  Calisto,  a  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  third 
century.  We  descended  into  them,  having  been  furnished  with  lights, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  priest,  who  was  feed  for  his  services.  The 
excavations  are  from  the  rock,  irregularly  made,  and  of  immense  ex- 
tent. They  were  made  by  the  ancient  Romans,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  pozzulono,  used  in  making  mortar  for  buildings,  and  wers 
referred  to,  it  is  supposed,  by  Cicero,  in  his  oration  fbi*  Milo,  as  tha 
hiding  place  of  Ithicus  on  the  Appian  way. 

The  passages  are  often  very  narrow,  winding,  and  sometimes  low, 
running  in  irregular  series  of  stories,  and  occasionally  branching  offii 
difierent  directions,  and  opening  into  larger  spaces,  which  evidently 
vere  used  as  chapels,  or  places  of  meeting,    T\iis  iia(A\i«S-iit» 
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deposited  in  niches,  and'eKiCAvatiuns,  made  for  the  purpose,  along  or  in 
the  sides  of  iJie  passages.  There  is  liCtl^doubt  that  these  subterranew 
axoavstioDB  were  made  the  abodes  of  uhristiatis,  who  fled  there  to  secrets 
themselves  front  the  vioience  of  persecution.  There  they  assejubled 
io  ocfficealiiieiit,  for  their  religluus  worship ;  many  living  and  dying  in 
them.  The  very  necessities  of  the  citae  made  thvtii  sppropriat«  plans 
for  the  interment  of  their  dead.  Thus,  in  f.>rocc83  of  time,  they  bs> 
came,  and  were  regarded  ae  the  cenieteries  of  the  martyrs.  1  vas 
deeply  and  solemnly  alKicU<d,  as  I  trod  among  the  ashes  of  those  holy 
dead,  who  bore  testiniony  so  nubly  fur  Christ,  and  preferred  to  Uva 
and  die  in  caves  of  the  earth,  rathiar  than  renounce  their  faith  and  deny 
ike  Lord  that  bought  them.  Oouasionally  open  graves  appeared,  tha 
bodies  having  been  deposited  in  the  hulluws  made  in  the  rock,  and 
oovered  over  with  earth.  The  larger  reuesses  seem  to  have  been 
dosed,  and  sometimes  small  marble  ijlabs  were  used  for  mere  purpasea 
of  inscription.  Many  of  them  have  been  removed  to  the  collection  of 
monumraitB,  in  tJie  Vatican.  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  very  great 
number,  these  catacombs  ooiitain,^of  the  graves  of  children.  The  old 
p^gan  custom  of  having  niches  for  lamps,  near  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
seems  to  have  been  to  some  extent  observed,  but  whether  by  chrv- 
ti«w  op  pagans,  I  could  not  tell.  The  extent  of  these  catacombs  is 
very  ^«at ;  and  sometimes  persons  have  been  lost  and  perishod 
ia  d)em,  which  causes  their  entrance  now  to  be  kept  closed  aad 
under  wat«h,  1  was  tuld  by  a  gentleman,  resident  in  Home,  that  soma 
three  years  ago,  a  young  man,  a  Rriissian,  was  separated  from  his 
oonapany,  during  a  visit  to  these  catacombs,  and  lost  in  the  cemetery ; 
when,  upon  search  next  day  he  was  discovered,  he  was  found  dewj,  and 
hia  hiur  had  turned  grey  !     What  a  horrible  death  ! 

It  is  said  that  these  excavations,  in  their  windings,  have  been  traoa^ 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  which  probably  is  exaggemted. 
We  spent  nearly  an  hour  in  following  close  ntler  our  guide,  a*  he  led 
UB  up  and  down,  along  the  wiudiug  paas^^,  stopping  occasionally  to 
nbtiee  a  chapel  or  tomb  of  specaal  interest.  What  scenes,  I  thought, 
have  been  transacted  here  I  How  much  prayer,  and  faith,  and  sitfie^ 
ing  for  Christ,  have  these  tortuous  oaves  witnessed  !  And  how  woo- 
derfhl  the  providence  of  God,  that  his  own  friends  and  followers  shoaU 
hare  been  compelled  to  seek  safety  where  onoo  had  been  the  asylura 
of  thieves  and  robbers!  But  the  blessed  Redeemer  himself  died  asa 
malefactor, — was  erucifie-d  between  two  thieves ;  and  if  He  waa  tfaui 
treated,  it  may  not  seem  so  strange,  and  may  serve  to  reconcile  tli«m 
to  thenr  lot,  that  his  disciples  should  bra  no  better.  It  is  not  in  this 
prweM  world  that  the  chrietiaii  is  promised,  or  has  a  right  to  look  fyt. 


ease,  honor,  and  aggrandizemeiiL  The  wisdom  of  ^od  has  ordained, 
"  thai  we  suffer  with  him  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  together." 

From  these  catacombs  we  went  to  the  church,  or  Basilica  of  St.  Paul, 
It  is  situated  on  the  Campagna,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
gate,  called  Porta  San  PbaIo,  and  on  the  way  to  Ostia.  The  body  at 
tfiB  apostle,  whose  name  the  church  bears,  according  to  tradition  {root 
the  earliesttimes,  rests  under  the  high  altar  in  this  temple,  having,  "ac- 
cording to  Platina,  the  historian  of  the  popes,  been  removed  from  the 
Vatican  in  A,  D.  257."  It  has,  therefore,  in  past  ages,  been  a  plaoe  ef 
great  resort  for  pilgrims,  and,  on  accuiint  of  ite  former  inognificenoe, 
for  students  of  the  arts.  It  was  burnt  down  about  thirty  years  ago. 
"  The  only  portions  which  escaped  were  the  western  fagade,  with  ita 
mosaics  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  a  colonnade  erected  by  Benedict 
Xill ;  the  tribune  and  the  mosaics  of  the  fifth  century  on  its  vault; 
awne  portions  of  the  portraits  of  the  popes  ;  part  of  the  bronze  gate ; 
the  forty  columns  of  the  side  aisles ;  and  some  sarcophagi  with  baa 
reliefs."  The  malaria  prevailed  so  fatally  fur  years  before  its  destruo- 
tion,  that  it  had  actually  driven  out  the  monks  from  thoir  quarters 
during  the  summer  months.  Notwithstanding  the  prevalence,  oocft- 
raonally,  of  the  malaria,  still  it  has  been  under  process  of  reorecCdoa, 
and  upon  such  an  extensive  and  magnificent  scale,  that  it  will  require 
die  labor  of  years  yet  before  it  is  completed.  The  buiidiug  compriaea 
A  nave  and  aisles,  divided  by  rows  of  oolumns.  Forty  pillars  of  light 
grey  granite,  at  a  cost  of  eleven  hundred  Scudi  nearly  as  man/ 
dollars,  and  varieties  of  precious  marble,  lining  the  walls  aud  forming 
the  entablatures,  give  a  very  rich  and  gay  appearance  to  the  mterior. 
It  is  intended  to  insert  in  medallion  spaces  above  the  columns  of  the 
nave,  mosaic  portraits  of  all  the  popes,  from  the  earliest  period.  Three 
only  are  yet  executed  and  in  place.  In  1847,  the  present  pope,  Pius 
IX,  commissioned  a  numbnr  of  artists  to  execute,  partly  from  origbtai 
portriuts,  partly  from  medals  and  coins,  the  liknesees  of  all  the  sover- 
eign pontiffs,  his  predecessors  (two  hundred  and  fifty-three  in  number), 
l^t_they  may  be  copied  in  mosaic,  to  adum  this  BosiJica,  in  the  place 
of  those  which  were  destroyed.  The  pictures  are  afterwards  to  be 
placed  permanently  in  the  Vatican. 

At  two  o'clock  we  were  joined  by  Major  Cass,  who  accompanied  ua 
to  the  Quirinal,  or  Pontifical  Palace,  on  Monte  Cavallo.  It  is  fiuelf 
situated,  and  a  place  of  great  historic  interest.  The  pope  was  still  re- 
siding in  it  when  I  saw  him  pass  from  it  in  his  carriage,  and  with  hia 
cortege,  to  take  his  evening  ride.  Since  that  he  has  withdrawn  to  the 
Vatican,  and  by  the  polite  attention  of  my  friend  and  fellow  dtlzen, 
Qur  charge  d'  affairea,  we  obtained  permisBton  to  visit  it.     It  is  nearlf 
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(bree  hundred  yean  old,  anil  was  embellished  and  reduced  to  itsprK' 
ent  form  by  Piua  VII,  who  miule  it  his  favorite  residenoe.  We  m» 
here  the  room  in  which  all  the  papal  bulls  are  signed,  and  in  whiA 
th«  conclaves  of  the  "Sacred  College"  of  Cundinals  are  held,  when» 
TCmbled  to  elect  a  new  pope.  From  the  balcony,  over  the  principil 
entrance  ofthe  palace,  the  name  of  the  newly  elected  popi-  is  annoinicej 
to  the  people.  We  were  introduced  into  the  pope's  bedchamber,  when 
]  remarked  that  the  quilt  and  curtains  of  his  bed  were  of '' scarlet,* 
the  fiivorit«  color  of  the  papal  court,  and  which  you  meet  at  almost 
6very  turn,  in  fact,  at  the  entrance  ofthe  great  temples.  I  thoughtif 
lbs  symbolical  prediction  in  Rev.  17,  4,  which  speaks  of  "  the  womu 
(who)  was  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet  color." 

There  ia  a  chapel  in  this  palace,  fitted  up  in  the  stylo  of  the  Si 
chapel,  in  the  Vatican,  in  which  high  mass  is  performed  on  the  great  I 
feitivala,  when  the  pope  resides  here.  We  passed  through  three  ^  I 
ferent  rooms,  and  examined  the  numerous  paintings  that  adorn  tin  | 
walls.  Those  that  quickly  attracted  my  attention,  and  seemed  U. 
most  worthy  of  notice,  were  the  stoning  of  Stepthen  by  Vasari,  d»  I 
Ascension,  and  the  Three  Kings,  by  Vandyke ;  the  Eoce  Homo,  bj  I 
Domtnickino ;  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  Fra  Bartolomen. 

The  gardens  fldjoiuing  this  palace  area  mile  in  circuit,  full  ofstatUd  I 
and  fountains,  but  excessively  stiff  ivni  formal,  lliere  is  an  orpti  I 
here  which  is  played  by  water,  and  which  forms  its  greatest  curiosity  I 
As  1  looked  upon  and  roamed  through  all  this  grandeur  and  luxury,^] 
oould  not  help  thinking  how  unlike  to  Christ  the  Master,  lived  his  p^^l 
tended  vicar. 

Oct.  2U/. — We  had  intended  to-day  to  have  visited  Tivoli,  abofli  1 
eighteen  miles  from  Rome,  and  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  villa,  taking, 
by  the  way,  the  Logo  di  Turtaro,  whose  waters  are  highly  saturaWd 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurated  hydrogen, 
and  produce  the  stone  called  travertine,  by  depositing  a  calcareou 
substance  on  vegetable  and  other  subbtances  thrown  into  it.  But  thert 
hod  been  so  violent  n  storm  of  thunder  with  rain  last  night,  succeeded 
by  tempestuous  north-west  winds,  that  the  ride  would  have  been  ei- 
ceedingly  uncomfortable.  We  therefore  had  lo  abandon  our  purpose 
to  visit  this  ancient  Villa  and  its  vicinity,  where  Virgil  haa  placed 
the  grove  ofAlbanea,  and  the  temple  ofthe  Faun,  the  celebrated 
ancient  oracle  of  all  Italy. 

I  spent  part  of  this  day  in  a  visit  to  the  Vatican  to  examine  tbt 
museum  and  paintings.  The  celebrated  Transfiguration  by  Raphael) 
vhich  has  been  so  much  admired  and  extolled,  tailed  to  produce  tb* 
Impression  on  me  of  which  others  have  spoken.     He  coloring  is  vetj 
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fine,  but  the  representation  of  the  Savior  in  glory  above,  and  the  sut 
ferings  of  humanity  beneath,  are  in  painfbl  contrast.  It  is  a  bold 
attempt  of  the  artist  to  present  ideal  scenes,  the  grouping  of  which 
together  is  not  justified  by  anything  whatever  in  the  historical  narnt- 
rative. 

A  gallery,  called  Galleria  Lapidarea,  three  hundred  and  thirty-one 
yards  in  length,  forms  the  first  division  of  what  bears  the  name  of 
the  Corridor  of  Bramante,'^and  is] occupied,  almost  exclusively,  with 
sepulchural  inscriptions  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  on  one  side  Christian, 
on  the  other,  Pagan.  Three  thousand  are  here  classified  according  to 
rank  and  character — ^gods,  ministers,  emperors,  magistrates,  soldiers^ 
artisans,  liberti  or  fried  slaves,  etc.JJ^The  old  Roman  pagan  monuments 
express  hopeless  grief,  but  among  the  later  christian  there  is  a  constant 
reference  to  a  life  beyond  the^  grave,  and  the  inscriptions  are  some 
times  very  touching. 

Christian  bas-reliefs  of  the'earlyj^centuries,  are  to  be  seen  in  sculp- 
tured monograms  ot  the  name  of  Christ,  by  means  of  the  Greek 
letters  x  and  p,  and  of  the  Greek  word  for  fish,  ichthus,  the  letter  s  of 
which,  in  Greek  epigraph,  indicate  the  initials  of  the  >yords  Jesus  Christ, 
Son  of  God,  Savior.  No  attempted  representation  of  the  Godhead 
appeared  on  any  monument  referred  to  the  two  first  centuries.  The 
subject  of  the  crucifixion  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  for  two  centuries 
later.  These  are  strong  negative  proofs  that  such  representations 
were  not  used  or  approved  among^primitive  christians.  The  worship 
of  images  is  abhorrent  to  the  Christianity  of  the  apostolic  and  martyr 
age.  The  figures  of  the  virgin  and  child  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  till  the  sixth  century,  when  the  old  pagan  rites  and  idolatry 
revived  in  the  papal  superstitions  and  mariolatry,  and  the  apostasy 
had  developed  itself.  My  previous  visit  to  the  catacombs  gave  tliese 
sepulchral  monuments  increased  interest.  I  could  have  spent  days 
in  studying  their  inscriptions,  and  with  intense  curiosity. 

The  second  division  of  the  gallery  in  the  Vatican  contains  more 
than  seven  hundred  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  in  thirty  apartments. 
Among  the  busts  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  those  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  one  bearing  the  name  of  Sallust,  one  of  Commodus, 
Alexander  Severus,  Julius  Csesar,  Augustus,  Cato,  Caracalla,  Septim- 
ius  Severus,  Hadrian,  the  saven  wise  men  of  Greece,  Demostheneo^ 
Alecbiades,  Socrates,  Themistocles,  Pericles,  Zeno,  Periander  and 
Cicero.  But  the  statues  of  Mark  Anthony,  of  Titus  Vespasian  and 
his  daughter,  and  of  Demosthenes,  more  especially  held  for  a  consid^ 
erable  time  my  attention.  There  were  statues  of  Venus,  iu  alMmdancc^ 
gnd  other  heathen  godesses.    Although  many  of  them  were  nudea^ 
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yjet  Uiere  was  not  the  uiue  inJelicimy  about  the  m&le  figures,  gfoa- 
^Sly,  that  1  noticed  at  Parie — a  tig  leaf  having  been  recently  attadui 
He  bead  or  statue  of  Anttnous,  frequently  occurring  in  difierot 
degroos  of  excellency  of  sculpture,  generally  bore  the  same  diEtinctiw 
truta  as  dii]  tlie  busts  of  Socrates,  and,  indeed,  of  almost  all  the  viQ 
known  peraonsgea  tn  ancient  classic  history.  Socratea  alvay«  ii 
represetil«d  with  »n  exceeding  snub  nose,  a  beard,  a  low  foreJiead,Md 
nther  crabbvd  face,  which  latter  seemed  not  at  all  surprising.  Hit 
Xantippe  was  enough  tfl  sour  it  The  expre^ions  of  many  of  tU 
&ces  seemed  to  correspond  with  the  ideas  1  had  formed  of  Hm 
character. 

In  one  <;r  the  halls  1  noUced  two  immense  porphyry  sarcephagt— 
the  largest  Itnown,  and,  perhaps,  ever  constructed.  One  is  of  fit 
Const&ntia,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  and  the  other  o( 
Helena,  Empress,  and  mother  of  Constantine.  The  last  was  found  ii 
the  tomb  of  this  English  lady,  the  Empress  dowager,  beyond  the  poA 
ma^ore,  now  called  Torra  Pignallara.  It  was  removed  by  Pope  A& 
utasius  IV.,'to  the  Lateran,  brought  thence,  by  Pius  VI.,  to  the  museum, 
and  plac«d  where  it  now  stands.  It  is  very  large,  tmd  exquisitel; 
polished.  It  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  repreaenting  a  battle,  witt 
the  capture  of  prisoners,  and  portraits  of  Constantine  and  his  niulJiec, 
The  cover,  to  lie  seen  only  from  l^e  gallery  passing  by  the  arch  of  > 
of  the  doors  or  windows,  on  the  outer  side,  is  ornamented  with 
of  victory  and  testoous.  Ute  sarcophagus  of  Cgnstantia  was  found 
the  tomb  erected  for  her  by  the  Emperor,  near  the  church  of  St. 
and  its  bas-eliefs  ,  not  so  well  executed  as  the  former,  represent  a 
tsge,  which  is  a  symbol,  both  of  the  christians  and  the  Bacubanali: 
Sba  died  A.  D.  354.  Blcwitt  says,  that  Paul  II.  intended  to  make  it  fail 
own  tomb,  and  had  begun  io  remove  it  Sextus  IV,  restored  it  to  it» 
place.  Pius  VI.  plaeed  it  where  it  now  stands.  Behind  the  saroop]» 
gua  of  St  Ilelena  is  a  curious  monument,  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  villft 
near  Tivoli,  bearing  the  name  of  Syphas,  King  of  Numidia,  who  wai 
brought  to  Rome  by  Bcipio  Africanus,  to  greet  bis  trumph.  Afl 
immense  porphyry  basin,  forty-four  feet  in  diameter,  .found  in  4V 
baths  of  Titus,  occupies  the  centre  of  one.  of  the  halls,  and  staodsCt 
a  pavement  of  mosaic — found  at  Otricole,  1780. 

The  Etruscan  museum,  established  by  Gregory  XVL,  is  fuU  a| 
antiquities  of  all  sorts,  by  which  we  can  trace  the  influenoe  of  that 
wonderful  people  on  the  early  development  of  Rome,  and  study  ibl 
monuments,  forming  conoectjng  links  bettween  the  mythologies  cf 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  They  are  comprised  in  a  series  of  elerai 
chambers.     The  fu^t  rooms  contain  terra  ootta  monumeiitB,  EafOB' 
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pbagi  with  recumbent  figares  and  other  remains,  urns,  busts  and 
•quare  cinerary  contrivances,  the  handles  of  the  lids  being  portraits 
of  the  persons  whose  ashes  thej  contained.  Among  the  ruins  are  to 
be  seen  some  having  the  appearance  of  the  huts  inhabited  by  the 
Latin  tribes,  and  are  supposed  to  be  inscribed  with  Osean  characters. 
They  were  found  thirty  years  since,  under  a  supposed  bed  of  lava,  ^ 
fiear  Albauo.  The  vasfes,  goblets,  pateroe,  and  other  antique  remans 
m  several  rooms,  present  the  outlines  of  Grecian  mythology,  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  and  illustrations  of  the  popular  subjects  of 
classical  story,  such  as  the  Trojan  war,  the  siege  of  Thebes,  the  labors 
of  Hercules,  the  history  of  Tireus,  gymnastic  sports,  races,  combats, 
nuptial  processions,  and  religious  rites.  The  bronze  and  jewelry  in 
the  ninth  chamber,  are  full  of  instruction  as  to  ancient  customs,  etc. 
A  cista  mistica,  with  handles,  formed  so  as  to  represent  children  riding 
upon  swans,  and  decorated  with  exquisite  reliefs,  setting  forth  the  battle 
of  Achilles  and  the  Amazons,  which  is  here  seen,  originally  contained 
when  found  at  Vulcli,  various^articles  of  a  lady's  toilet,  such  as  hair- 
pins, rouge,  two  bone  combs,  and  a  mirror.  I  noticed  specimens  of 
different  sorts  of  armor,  household  utensils,  flesh-hooks,  cups,  caul- 
drons, strainers,  jugs,  locks,  weights,  idols,  coins,  and  a  Pelasgic 
alphabet,  scratched  on  an  ink  bottle.  The  eta  and  omega,  in  this 
alphabet,  are  wanting,  while  vau  and  kappa  are  present. 

The  jewelry  is  arranged  on  a  polygonal  table,  with  glass  cases, 
which  are  full  of  gold  ornaments.  It  is  surprising  that  most  of  them 
were  found  in  one  tomb.  The  filagre  work,  and  chains,  in  gold, 
equal  the  modern.  The  serpent  seemed  to  be  a  favorite  form  of 
female  ornaments.  The  ear  rings  and  amulets,  fibuloe,  necklaces, 
brooches  and  armlets,  show  the  taste  and  fashion  of  the  day  to  have 
been  as  grand  and  luxurious  as  the  present.  The  paintings  in  the 
tomb  of  Tarquinia  have  been  preserved  and  copied,  and  exhibited 
the  costume  and  domestic  manners  of  the  age,  such  as  a  bear  hunt, 
with  huntsmen  in  foil  dress,  a  horse  race,  with  the  judges,  the  stand, 
the  prize,  and  all  the  anxiety  of  the  start,  a  death-bed  scene,  jtnd  vari- 
ous dances,  games,  funeral  feasts,  and  religious  ceremonies. 

One  of  the  galleries,  or  corridors,  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  was  lined  with  maps  in  fresco  illustrations,  containing  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  period. 

October  22c? — ^This  day  I  visited  the  Vatican  Library,  and  passed 
through  the  Egyptian  Museum.  The  former  is  an  immense  affidr, 
and  immensely  gorgeous.  The  Entrance  Hall,  divided  by  pilasters 
into  two  parts,  is  the  most  splendid  room  I  had  seen  yet  in  any  of  the 
palaces.  Its  ceilings  are  decorated  with  fresco  paintings.  Thelikenesses 


of  Librnr'uin  uardmals,  ure  hung  up  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  Cases 
are  attached  to  the  pilasters,  containing  the  manuscripts.  From  one 
end  of  this  chamber  branch  two  gollerlea,  of  immcDse  length,  adorned 
■with  frescoe,  and  statues,  etc.  The  perspective  of  the  suite  of  rooms 
Tanged  along  these  galleries,  is  very  impressive.  A  statue  of  Aria- 
tides,  in  a  sitting  posture,  interested  me  much.  Columns  of  porphyry 
and  marble,  of  various  sorts,  occasionally  adorn  theso  chambers. 
"We  could  only  see  the  books  and  maauscripts  in  thdr  cases.  Im- 
e  trpasures  of  human  knowledge  are  here  kept  locked  up  from 
the  world.  Quito  characteristic  of  Rome !  1  presume  that  this 
Splendid  library  is  destined  to  share  a  similar  fate  with  tlmt  of  Alex- 
wdria.     God  values  things  very  differently  from  men. 

Visited,  also,  the  Capitol,  and  from  the  tcwer's  top,  studied  ths 
topography  of  ancient  and  present  Rome.  The  statuary  in  the 
*ollections  here  is  very  rich.  The  milestone  of  Vespasiai)  and  Ner*a, 
which  marked  the  first  mile  of  the  Appiau  way,  is  perceived  on 
the  right  of  the  ascent  to  the  hullding.  Iti  the  centre  of  the  piazzt 
is  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  busts  and 
statues  in  this  collection  interested  me  more  than  many  others  I  had 
Been,  and  possess  very  high  merit  as  works  of  art.  There  are  more 
of  them  historical,  and  fewer  of  them  suggested  by  the  legendaff 
bbles  of  popery.  The  fi-escoes,  in  the  first  room,  represent  the  find 
Jug  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  foncdatioii  of  Rome,  the  rape  of  tli> 
Sttbines,  Niima  Pompilius,  sacrifices,  the  battle  between  TuUus  and 
Bostiliits,  and  of  the  Horatii  and  Cunatli,  and  other  subjects,  taken 
from  ancient  Roman  history.  A  marble  statue  of  Leo  X.  staiidB  ia 
this  hall,  and  statues  of  other  popes. 

The  third  room  contains  the  famous  bronze  wolf  of  the  Capit 
a  work  of  early  art,  that  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  in 
I  feel  no  interest.     The  eighth  room  contains  a  chapol,  with  a  raadi 
and  child  throned,  and  two  adoring  angels  in  the  Heavens,  the  £i 
gelists,  the  "  Eternal  Father"  on  the  roof,  and  various  saints;. 

The  museum  is  the  most  replete  with  interest.  Its  busts  an 
deserving  of  study  for  their  historic  worth,  and  held  me  for  a  long 
time.  A  small  room  on  the  right  of  the  gallery  contains  "  the  V«oua 
of  the  Capitol,"  a  most  admired  piece  of  statuary  ;  by  some  thoiigltl 
to  excel  that  of  the  Venus  di  Medici,  at  Florence,  and  the  VeDOa  af 
Cauova,  in  the  palais  petti,  of  that  place.  The  admirers  uf  th« 
praise  extravagantly  this  work.  1  have  no  fondness  for  such  ej 
tions ;  and  still  less  for  the  disgusting  piece  in  the  same  room,  of 
and  the  swan,  or  of  another  perhaps  even  more  hostile  to  the 
o(  a  chaste  mind,  viz. :  Cupid  and  Pysohe. 


.r 


VATICAN  LIBRARY  AND  CAPITOL. 


The  hall  of  the  Emperors  occupied  my  attention,  and  pleased  me 
most.  It  contains,  besides  other  things,  seventy  «ix  busts  of  Emperors 
and  Empresses,  and  arranged  in  chronological  order — such  as  Julius 
Ceesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  Titus,  Nerva,  Julia,  eta 
The  hall  of  the  philosophers  was  nearly,  if  not  fully,  of  equal  inter- 
est. It  contains  seventy-nine  busts  of  poets,  philosophers,  and  histo- 
rians. I  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  in  that  of  Herodotus  to 
Antinous.  Virgil,  Socrates,  Alcibiades,  Seneca,  Pythagoras,  Asclepi- 
ades,  Sophodes,  Euripides,  Homer,  Thucydides,  etc.,  appear  here.  None 
which  bear  the  name  of  Plato  are  authentic ;  all  are  said  to  be  mere 
bearded  images  of  Bacchus. 

In  one  of  the  halls,  on  the  wall,  is  the  celebrated  table  of  Bronze, 
inscribed  with  part  of  the  Lex  regia,  containing  the  Senatus  consultus 
conferring  the  imperial  power  on  Vespasian. 

The  hall  in  which  the  statue  of  the  celebrated  dying  gladiator  is 
placed,  has  very  rich  sculpture.  As  works  of  art,  [many  of  them 
are  of  the  highest  character.  It  is  generally  c(mceded  that  this  statue 
of  the  dying  gladiator  is  one  of  a  series,  illustrating  the  incursions 
of  the  Gauls  into  Greece.  The  gladiator  is,  in  the  judgment  of  crit- 
ics, a  Ganlish  herald.  The  sculpture  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Ctesilaus,  the  contemporary  of  Phidias.  Byron's  description  in 
Childe  Harold  is  almost  perfect.  It  is  an  admirable  and  perfect  imi- 
tation of  nature,  and  replete  with  feeling. 

In  this  hall  are  the  statues  of  the  Roman  Matron,  the  Amazon, 
superior  to  that  in  the  Vatican,  Alexander  the  Great,  the  colossal 
statue  of  Juno,  Marius,  Brutus,  Ariadne,  or  Bacchus  crowned  with 
ivy,  Flora,  the  famous  statue  of  Antinous,  found  in  Adrian's  villa,  etc 
I  admired  this  last  statue  greatly.  Its  beauty  is  .exquisite.  Two  dark 
spots,  or  stiiins  of  iron  in  the  marble,  appear  in  the  sculpture,  one  iu 
the  breast  and  another  in  the  right  leg. 

In  the  course  of  this  day  I  visited  the  church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran 
and  aflerwards  that  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  In  the  forenoon  I  took 
a  second  view  of  the  CJorsini  chapel,  and  the  Statuary  in  the  crypt  or 
vault  below,  which,  on  my  former  visit,  had  so  impressed  all  the 
spectators.  In  the  latter,  as  I  stood  contemplating  the  architectural 
ornaments,  I  noticed  a  group  of  young  ecclesiastics  or  students  kneel- 
ing before  the  grating,  or  screen,  that  debarred  access  into  one  of  the 
chapels  near  the  high  altar,  that  of  S.  S.  Sacramento,  or  Sacrar 
ment,  the  tomb  of  Sextus  and  Pius  V.,  and  containing  three  statues. 
They  were  about  twenty  in  number,  and  under  the  convoy  of  a  priest. 
Host  of  them  seemed  to  be  diligently  saying  over  their  pater  nosters 
and  ave  marias,  as  they  looked  toward  the  altar  within  the  diapel. 


HOTES  or  FOREIGN  TBATEI* 


BoTne  of  Ukih,  howover,  and  especially  one  fain,  faced,  light  haired 
foulh,  seemed  more  disposed  to  look  al  the  strangers,  than  peifo 
his  rei^itations,  and  resisted  tie  efforts  of  one  or  two  of  his  compti 
Ions  to  direct  his  attention  frnm  us.  After  thay  had  gone  throi^ 
their  service  bafore  the  gale  of  their  chspel,  their  attendant  prieal,i 
teacher,  led  them  to  another  on  tho  opposite  aide — that  of  the  w 
rich  and  costly  oanamented  Borghere  chapel,  the  tomb  of  Pop 
PaoelV,  its  fimnder,  and  of  Clement  VIII.  It  i^  reinarltable  forili 
arohltecturtil  Rnd  sculptural  decorations,  and  for  the  variety  andiM^ 
tnficence  of  its  marbles  and  precious  stones,  and  other  ornsinal 
As  these  poor  youth  Icneeled  in  tho  aisle,  And  looked  through  thellv 
grating,  my  heart  was  touched  with  compassion  for  them, 
yiewed  and  pitied  the  degradation  to  which  thtiir  idolatrous  supuii 
tion  hsid  reduced  them,  I  noticed  the  turnkey,  or  custodian,  onfc 
inner  side.  The  thought  instantly  entered  my  minj — "  Let  tia 
young  men  see  hero,  a  Paul  or  two  can  open  the  gates,  and  in' 
"  an  heretic"  into  the  "sacred  place,"  while  they,  poor  souls,  most  blil 
from  without.  The  thought  was  instantly  carried  into  elfecC;al 
meeting  Dr.  H.,  who  approached  From  n  difft-rent  part  of  the  biilMill 
and  similarly  inHuenced,  we  each  slipped  a  piece  of  money 
the  band  of  the  turnkey,  and  entered  together  before  the  kw 
company,  when  the  gate  was  quickly  dosed  and  lucked  in  the  baii 
the  kneeling  and  griping  company.  The  guide  took  iis  all  round* 
elupel,  naming  to  lis  the  different  varieties  of  marble  and  p 
atones,  imd  pointing  out  all  the  curiosities  and  bcautiea,  aud  oriMttM 
of  tho  place,  while  the  poor  lads  withuut,  continued  tht-ir  recitaW 
Subsequently,  afWr  the  group  had  gone  the  round  of  the  tliapelt  'A 
their  service,  and  we  had  completed  our  visit,  we  mot  them  inW 
of  the  church,  wheu  one  or  two  of  them  seemed  very  anxioui  ^ 
particular  to  catch  our  eye  and  pruiTer  their  sahitatioiiB.  Poor,  pw 
youth!  They  are  drilled  into  all  the  follies  aiid  mutnmeries  aft 
debasing  idolatry  !  When,  when,  will  one  generation  oease  to-  ooR^I 
and  destroy  uiother,  and  this  wretohcd  idoUtry  ceaae  from  ttek> 
of  tho  earth  1  Haste,  Lord,  the  retribution  of  that  *'  Widtod 
whom  thou  sbult  consume  with  the  spirit  of  thy  wratb,  and  ittni 
with  the  brightness  of  thy  coming  1     ii.  Tbess.,  2,  8. 

As  we  passed  by  the  Scala  Santa,  I  observed  that  the  "  StalRHIl' 
Pilate  "  was  crowded  frojn  top  to  bottom,'  with  thronging  **  periMMi' 
seeking  to  liberate  sfmis  from  purgatory,  by  their  silly  pef-ft^mMWA 
It  was  Friday  afternoon,  the  period  most  preferred  for  that  "llrfr' 
-Berviee.  The  chnrches  are  always  open  in  Catholio  counCrlea  iS 
twelve  o'clock,  noon,  tiion  dosed  till  two  or  three,  and  thereafter  flfC 
till  sundown. 


•^ 
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CARAVAN   JOURNEY 

OF   FORTY   DAYS 

ACROSS  THE  LONG  DESERT. 


BY  WABBEN  ISHAIL 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  time  had  now  come,  that  I  must  leave  Egypt,  or  be  exposed  to 
the  suffocating  blasts  from  the  arid  wastes  of  interior  and  central  Afri- 
ca, which  come  sweeping  down  the  valley  of  the  Nile  with  desolating 
effect,  at  intervals,  through  the  entire  spring  months.  Three  delightful 
months  had  passed  quickly  away,  (O,  how  quickly ! )  since  I  had  first 
set  foot  upon  that  land  of  wonders,  and  the  only  three  months  in  all  the 
year,  which  could  be  passed  there  with  comfort  and  safety.  Entering 
it  soon  after  the  subsidence  of  the  annual  deluge,  I  had  staid,  and  staid, 
and  staid,  under  the  bewitching  influences  which  every  where  beset 
me,  until  warned  away  by  the  approaching  scourge.  As  the  joyous 
days,  and  weeks,  and  months  passed  away,  I  had  traversed  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land — ^basked  beneath  its  glorious  sun,  and 
inhaled  its  pure  and  invigorating  atmosphere — ^had  lingered,  with  fond 
delight,  around  its  monumental  wonders^  and  above  all,  had  read  page 
after  page,  and  chapter  after  chapter,  in  the  volume  of  human  nature, 
which  I  had  never  found  in  any  edition  of  it  I  had  ever  seen  before. 

After  all,  my  departure  was  not  wholly  compulsory.  There  were 
attractions  before  me,  scarcely  less  powerftil  than  those  under  whose 
influence  I  had  lingered  so  long  in  Egypt.  The  idea  of .^  a  caravan 
journey  of  forty  days,  through  the  desert,  though  it  lay  through  rob- 
ber tribes,  was  not  without  its  fascinations  to  me.  There  are  two 
routs  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem,  the  one  by  way  of  what  is  called  "the 
Short  Desert,"  requiring  but  nine  days  desert  travelling,  and  present- 
ing no  objects  of  special  interest,  and  the  othej:  across  the  "  Long  Des* 
ert,"  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  Sinai,  and  Petra,  requiring  forty  days. 
Most  travellers  take  the  short  rout,  and  that  was  the  rout  Bayard 
Taylor  took,  on  account,  I  believe,  of  the  lateness  of  his  departure.  It 
passes  through  no  part  of  the  Bedouin  country,  but  lies  near  the  Medi» 
terranean  coast. 

VOL.  I   HO.  XI. — ^32. 


Having  made  up  my  mind  to  ctobb  the  "  Long  Desert,"  1  setmjwlf 
to  the  task  of  making  preparations  for  my  departure.  Turning  mj 
back  upon  the  whole  tribe  of  dragomans,  I  made  an  engsgemenr  n- 
a  Bedouin  Sheik  Irom  the  neighborhood  of  ML  Sinai,  who  was  at' 
ro  with  hia  camels.  Usually  five  oamela  are  required  for  a  singlep;' 
■on,  four  to  carrj  provisions,  water,  cooking  utensils,  tent,  prorinifer, 
&0.,  and  one  to  ridi;,  the  latter  a  dromedary,  on  account  of  its  ligbtsM 
and  fleetnesa — each  camd  being  attended  by  an  armed  Bedouin. 

Thus  proviaioned,  armed  and  equipped,  on  the  35th  day  of  UiRli, 
juat  before  sundown,  my  caravan  took  up  its  line  of  march  fortb 
daaerL  Twelve  miles  from  Cairo,  we  came  to  the  well,  whidi  isauJ 
to  be  the  Succoth,  where  the  Israeliles  first  encamped.  They  say,  le^ 
that  Mary  and  the  infant  Jesus  drank  of  its  waters,  and  hence  it  is  i 
great  place  of  pilgrim  resort. 

My  Shiek  is  a  man  of  middling  height,  slim,  with  shaj-p  fectum 
and  a  keen  black  eye,  and  goes  on  foot,  bare-legged,  with  aandaU  1^ 
lus  feet,  (soles  tied  on  with  Btringa,)  and  has  a  sword  dangling  b;  bl 
side,  of  about  the  shape  and  size  of  a  common  grass  scythe,  except  thtt 
the  edge,  of  course,  is  on  the  convex  side.  It  has  a  wooden  haa(Ue,nd 
tbe  scabbard  is  of  the  same  clumsy  materiaL  Su  that,  with  thatfw- 
midable  weapon,  and  the  little  pistols  they  made  me  get,  and  the  olJ  " 
rusty  match-lock'  guns  of  my  Arab  attendants,  I  expect  we  shall  U 
able  to  infijse  a  wholesome  terror  into  the  marauding  Arabs  ol'. 
desert,  though  I  can  assure  them,  that  they  have  little  to  fear  fV  - 
me,  for  if  I  were  to  fire  at  one  of  them,  I  should  be  just  as  likel\ 
iut  almost  anything  else.     But  I  shall  never  load  with  powder  and  I.. 

We  are  now  three  days  and  a  half  on  our  way,  and  I  must  say,  '.1- 
I  have  been  happily  disappointed  in  one  important  particular,     i  «ii 
told  that  persona  subject  to  sea-sickness,  were  similarly  affected  bj  tU 
motion  of  the  camel,  and  I  had  dreaded  the  effects  of  it  more  than  aoi 
thing  else  pertaining  to  the  trip,  as  I  am  very  subject  to  sea-sickm'^-: 
but  to  my  delightful  surprise,  I  have  found  that  the  motion  of  i 
camel,  so  fiir  from  having  any  such  effect,  is  quite  an  easy  and  agretM' . 
one,  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  a  Boston  rocking^eliair,  but  near  enc^^ 
to  it  to  be  quite  comfortable.     I  have  very  little  sense  of  fatigue,  il'' " 
riding  all  day,  much  less,  indeed,  than  1  have  felt  upon  riding  a  h'"- 
only  upon  a  walk  for  two  hours.    The  hard  hoof  of  a  horse,  oven  uj 
&  walk,  comes  down  with  a  jar,  whereas  the  broad,  soft,  cushioned  t, 
of  the  camel  gives  you  no  notice  wbea  it  touches  the  ground,  or  v^v' 
tie  hard  rock.     Aa  they  are  generally  loaded  in  eroasiug  the  dessf. 
about  twenty-eight  to  thirty  miles  is  a  good  days'  journey. 

From  Cairo  to  8u«,  the  distance  is  about  eighty  miles-  the  ml 
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lies  over  a  desert  plain,  bounded  right  and  left  hj  mountain  diaina,  so 
that  there  only  needs  to  be  a  river  set  to  running  throu^  it,  subjcot  to 
an  annual  overflow,  to  make  another  valley  of  the  Nile  of  it. 

In  traversing  a  barren  desert,  whose  surface  presents  little  but  san^ 
gravel  and  roc^s,  there  is  necessarily  much  monotony.  Add  yet,  I  have 
met  with  many  objects  which  interested  me  not  a  little,  even  in  this 
short  rout.  1  was  struck  with  surprise,  to  see  the  multitude  of  car* 
oasses  of  camels  which  are  sti*ewed  along  the  whole  distance  from  Cairo 
to  Suez,  insomuch  that  the  traveller  is  never  out  of  sight  of  them^  and 
some  times  a  half  dozen  of  them  obtrude  themselves  upon  his  vision 
at  once,  some  of  them  apparently  but  just  having  given  up  the  ghost^ 
others  being  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  others  presenting  the  bare 
skeleton,  and  others  still  being  scattered  over  the  desert.  The  poor 
creatures  are  loaded  down  to  Ae  utmost  of  their  strength,  and  are  driven, 
and  driven,  and  driven,  until  they  drop  down  dead  in  their  trades. 
Were  there  no  mountain  ledges  upon  the  right  and  left,  to  hem  in  the 
traveller,  and  no  camel  paths  to  direct  his  steps,  these  bones  would  con- 
duct him  unerringly  on  his  way. 

All  our  ideas  of  a  desert,  are  associated  with  drought  and  thirst,  and 
yet  on  the  second  day  after  starting,  I  was  not  out  of  sight  of  a  beauti- 
ful lake  for  once  in  the  whole  day.  It  reminded  me  of  our  own  beloved 
Michigan,  which  is  set  all  over  with  them  as  with  jewels.  But  there 
is  this  difference — there  they  are  a  reality,  here  the  appearance  only. 
It  is  what  is  called  the  mirage  ;  you  see  at  a  little  distance  before  you, 
or  to  your  right  or  left,  what  seems  a  beautiiul  sheet  of  water,  but  the 
appearance  vanishes  as  you  approach  it.  It  used  to  be  said,  that  such 
appearances  were  seen  only  by  persons  suffering  with  thirst,  but  that 
idea  is  effectually  exploded.  Certainly  I  was  not  thirsty  any  part  of 
the  day.  My  impression  was,  that  the  phenomena  occurred  where 
there  was  a  slight  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  appear- 
ance is,  no  doubt,  occasioned  by  some  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays,  which 
no  mortal  can  explain.  But  it  is  a  very  pleasant  illusion,  as  it  adds  a 
obarm  to  the  desert. 

Suez  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  importance,  but  is  now  an  incon^ 
siderable  town,  where  the  gum,  incense,  dates,  spices,  dsc,  of  Arabia, 
are  exchanged  for  the  com  of  Egypt.  The  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea 
is  so  dangerous,  that  the  commerce  which  used  to  be  concentrated  at 
Suez,  has  taken  other  directions.  The  dismantled  shipping  in  its  hai^ 
bor,  give  it  a  desolate  appearance.  It  is  as  dreary  all  about  the  town, 
as  in  any  part  of  the  desert,  there  not  being  a  green  thing  to  be  seen^ 
and  the  winds  sweep  through  its  streets  with  great  violence. 

At  Suez,  an  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea  lay  between  us  and  the  Asiatic 
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desert,  but  the  watera  retired,  and  we  passed  over  on  dry  land.  TWo 
was  no  miracle  in  my  case,  as  in  that  of  the  Israelites,  when  "the 
horso  and  his  rider  were  cast  into  the  sea,"  to  the  glury  of  the  God  of 
Israel.  The  waters  did  not  stand  up  in  a  heap ;  it  was  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide,  and  as  we  passed  round  the  head  of  the  gulph,  four  or  five 
miles  above  Suez,  we  found  a  way  thus  made  for  us  across,  which  saved 
considerable  travel.  We  did  not,  however,  get  quite  across  before  the 
watera  began  to  flow  back  upon  us,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches. 

Passing  down  the  Arabic  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  some  eight  or  t*n 
miles  below  Suez,  we  arrived  at  the  delightful  spot  denominated  by  tbs 
Arabs  Ain  Musa,  or  Fountain  of  Moses,  where  the  Israelites  are,  with 
good  reason,  svipposed  to  have  first  encamped,  after  crossing  the  Red 
Sea,  this  being  the  place  where  the  passage  was  probably  cficcted. 
Here  we  encamped  for  the  iiight;*it  ia  aiittle  oo«m,  and  seemed  apw. 
adiso,  as  it  loomed  up  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  it  being  the  only 
cultivated  spot  1  had  seen  since  leaving  Cairo,  Four  or  five  acrtfl, 
more  or  less,  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  are  enclosed,  and  occupied  by 
groves  of  tamarind  and  date  palm  trees,  which,  naturally  beautiful  u 
they  are,  are  rendered  ten-fold  more  so  in  contrast  with  the  surrouuJ- 
ing  desert.  Interspersed  among  the  trees,  are  several  wella  of  freeb 
water,  which  rise  to  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  surface. 

From  this  lovely  spot  the  prospect  is  delightful.  On  the  west,  aX  • 
little  distance,  is  seen  the  Red  Sea,  which,  with  the  mountain  range 
that  rises  abruptly  upon  the  opposite  shore,  stretches  away  to  the 
south,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  To  the  north-east  is  the  harbor  and 
town  of  Suez,  while  to  the  north,  east  and  south-east,  the  dcsert-plain 
is  strown  with  heaps,  hillocks,  mounds,  banks  and  ridges,  rising  ab- 
rubtly  upon  its  surface,  and  beyond,  and  overlooking  them  oil  on  f 
east,  towers  a  lofty  mountain  raoge. 

From  Am  Miiaa,  our  way  lay  over  a  plain,  for  about  a  day  a 
half,  with  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  ledge  upon  the  opposite  shore,  OB  q 
right,  and  the  high  mountain  range  above  spoken  of,  upon  our  IcfL  1 

And  here,  in  the  midst  of  heaps,  hillocks,  mounds,  banks  and  Ii  ' 
lifting  themselves  up  in  every  direction,  1  found,  also  iipon  the  si 
of  a  hill,  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  watera  of  Marah,  wliicl 
tried  to  drink,  but  could  not,  "  for  they  are  bitter,"     I  certainly  en 
blame  the  Israelites  for  not  likiug  it,  if  it  lasted  then  as  it  dOQB  n 
The  water  rises  to  within  four  or  five  feet  of  the  surface.    Of  tbeidon 
of  this  bitter  fountain  with  the  one  which  the  Israelites  found,  a 
three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  there  is  little  doabl.  'I 

An  English  traveler  remards,  that  "the  kind  of  tree  which  I' 
found,  and  a  branch  of  which  he  cast  into  the  water,  when  it  was  □ 
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sweet,  is  no  longer  to  be  found,"  and  adds,  that  'Uhere  was  a  palm  tree 
growing  near."  This  is  assuming,  that  it  was  not  the  branch  of  a  palm 
tree  which  produced  the  wonderful  dfect.  Did  he  suppose  that  it  was 
any  inherent  virtue  in  the  branch,  which  neutralized  the  bitterness  of 
the  waters  ?  With  equal  propriety,  in  my  apprehension,  might  it  be 
said,  that  the  rod  which  Moses  stretched  out  over  the  Red  Sea,  was 
possessed  of  inherent  virtue  to  divide  the  waters. 

A  few  rods  from  this  pool,  we  entered  a  circular  plain,  surrounded, 
apparently,  with  mountain  ledges.  Betwixt  us  and  the  sea,  a  ledge 
was  here  interposed,  between  tiie  crags  of  which  a  glimpse  was  afforded 
of  the  blue  mountain  range  on  the  opposite  shore,  while  through  a  nar- 
row opening  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  glittering  in  the  beams  of 
the  sun,  peeped  upon  the  vision.  Behind  us  a  succession  of  imcouth 
heaps  rose  upon  the  view,  while  upon  our  left  were  a  number  of  light 
colored  ledges,  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  beyond  them  towered 
a  purple  colored  mountain  range,  far  above  them  all,  which  swept 
around  in  front  of  us,  and  seemed  to  shut  us  in,  although  as  we  advan- 
ced we  found  a  passage  way  left  open  for  us.  Upon  this  secluded  and 
romantic  spot,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Israelitish  host  encamped. 

Through  the  opening  we  passed  into  a  sort  of  ravine,  or  what  seemed 
the  deserted  channel  of  a  river,  down  which  we  proceeded  for  some 
distance,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  And  I  may  here  remark,  that 
we  have  frequently  crossed  these  dry  channels,  which  present  every 
appearance  of  having  been  formed  by  running  water  in  making  its  way, 
from  the  mountainous  region  back,  to  the  Red  Sea,  as  though,  indeed, 
there  had  been  a  mighty  rush  of  waters.  There  is  ev^ry  indication  of 
there  being  occasional  deluges  of  rain  here,  but  it  is  doubtless  at  dis- 
tant intervals,  for  generally  there  is  no  moisture  either  in  the  heavens 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath.  Indeed,  so  dry  is  the  atmosphere,  that 
the  moisture  is  soon  absorbed  into  it  from  every  thing  which  comes  in 
contact  with  it.  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  quickly  my  provisions 
were  bereft  of  all  their  moisture,  and  became  dry  and  hard.  Bread 
dried  as  much  the  first  day,  as  it  did  in  a  month  up  the  Nile,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  it  would  have  pulverized  in  a  mortar.  Orange  peals 
stowed  away,  where  they  would  have  (rotted  under  ordinary  drcum- 

stances,  dried  to  a  crisp  in  twenty-four  hours.  Cheese,  cut  in  the 
morning,  will  look  as  though  it  had  been  cut  a  month,  before  night; 
and  water  in  corked  vessels,  will  evaporate  with  great  rapidity,  and 
will  soon  be  gone,  though  not  a  particle  of  it  is  used.  Nor  are  there 
any  indications  of  moisture  to  be  found  in  the  earth,  by  digging.  A 
person  is  no  more  liable  to  take  cold  in  lying  upon  die  bare  earth, 
than  upon  a  couch  within  doors.  And  yet  the  desert  shrubs  to  be  seen 
liere  and  there,  manage  some  way  to  grow. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
About  nin<?  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  tii«  third  &%y  from  Ava 
(the  Fountwn  of  Moses),  we  arrived  at  Elim,  where  the  IsnefiH 
enoamped  afWr  leaviDg  Marab ;  aud  where,  tlie  sacred  histonM  3^ 
there  &re  "  twelve  wella,  and  three  score  aad  ten  palm  trMS,"  Hi 
wellfl  &re  tbere--or  rather,  what  we  should  call  springs, — tbnlB 
rising  to  within  sis  or  eight  inchoa  L>f  the  aurfaoe  of  the  ground.  Til 
number  may  be  increased  alinsat  indefinitely  hy  digging  dowt  ta 
that  depth  at  dJlTL-rent  places.  There  are  somewfaere  near  a  doM 
excavations  at  presenl,  where  the  waler  rises  clear  as  crystal.  Bl 
palm-treee  are  also  there — «ot  the  samo  tre«s,  but  their  suceeas<H^- 
not  exactly  three  score  and  ten,  probably,  and  yet  uot  far  from  it,  Wj 
and  tittle.  This  place  1  should  judge  to  be  about  ten  or  twelve  mili 
from  Uarah.  It  is  upon  the  border  of  a  delightful  plain,  a  mile  > 
more  in  diamet«r,  which,  like  that  ut  Marah,  is  walled  in  by  Dn0 
heights  OB  every  side,  presenting  an  aspect  of  wild  magoifioMl 
This  little  spftt,  thus  defenilecl  against  the  sweeping  winds  of  Al 
desert,  and  tiirnished  with  an  unfailing  supply  of  pure  water,  m^ 
be  mode  a  little  paradise  of,  by  adding  the  elements  neceasnyli 
make  it  productive,  which  might  be  easily  done.  As  it  is,  the  pAi' 
tree  seems  to  grow  thriftily  upon  it  And  here  a  species  of  brM» 
all  covered  with  flowers,  is  (bund  in  bunches,  scattered  oU  owrlh 
plain.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  spotless  white,  and  so  thickly  * 
es  to  nearly  hide  the  foliage  of  the  shrub.  They  are  even  more  b 
grant  tiian  the  rose,  but  are  doomed  "  to  waste  their  sweetness  od  . 
desert  air." — This  plain  was  doubtless  another  camping-ground. 

Passing  through  a  narrow  defile,  we  entered  another  similar  [j 
with  a  similar  enclosure  of  jagged  mountain  rook,  and  preseiitiTJL- 
same  general  appearance.  From  this  we  passed  into  another,  . 
another,  and  uiotber  still,  making  five  of  these  wUdly-romantic  »k:[!;' 
theatres,  connected,  by  narrow  passes,  «ne  with  another.  From  tki 
laat  of  them,  we  entered  one  of  those  apparently  river  beds,  of  coH^ 
erable  width,  down  which  we  descended  several  miles,  between  raori 
diffa,  to  the  sea,  which  we  had  left  in  the  morning. 

We  passed  close  along  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  I  was  vA 
refreshed  by  bathing  in  iu  clear,  pellucid  waters,  which  were  qtffli 
warm.     The  sun  was  far  down  in  the  west,  and  its  golden  beams  fr' 
with  bewitching  effect  upon  the  rocky  heights  which  reared  theniscl' 
up  on  the  left,  as  we  passed  along  the  shore, — the  numberless  t^:., 

being  of  many  differMit  colors — red,  white,  hlack,  brown.  &c. aiii. 

■nanged,  or  (jJi-arranged,  ia  such  wild  oonfiision,  as  to  strike  the  ejt 
~ith  peculiar  effect.     There  was  one  spot,  however,  where  order  ainl 


design  seemed  to  prevail.  The  ledgo,  retiring,  took  a  semieircular 
sweep,  and  the  groups  of  rook  presented  the  appearance  of  a  city  of 
Stone  buildings.  There,  apparently,  were  the  roofs,  regularly  formed, 
and  there  were  domes  and  what  seenaed  to  he  the  walls  of  the  ftont 
buildings ;  while  in  the  centre  towered  what  seemed  to  be  an  immense 
palace,  with  a  roof,  cornioe,  frieze,  carved  work,  &c.  I  was  about  half 
m  mile  distant;  1  doubt  not  that  upon  a  near  inspection  the  epectade 
would  have  lost  much  of  its  enchantment. 

A  little  fiirther  on,  we  ascended  quite  a  bill  over  a  Right  of  natural 
«tep9,  consisting  of  layers  of  rock,  lying  upon  each  other,  each  aacend- 
ing  one  retiring  so  as  to  form  a  step,  from  three  to  six  feet  wide, — as 
Regular  at  least  as  the  steps  of  the  great  pyramid.  Having  attained 
flie  summit,  we  found  a  similar  descent  upo»  the  opposite  side.  Our 
camels  went  up  and  down  without  any  difficulty.  A  little  farther 
along  still,  the  ledge  was  wrought  into  columns  (basaltic),  standing 
upright  side  by  side,  for  several  rods — the  work  of  nature ;  and  then 
appeared  every  variety  of  grotesque  figures,  sculptured  on  the  tow- 
tting  ledge  by  the  hand  of  nature.  There  we  encamped  for  the  night. 
'  The  next  morning,  after  passing  along  between  the  sea  and  the  wild, 
Jjrotesque  groups  of  lofty  era^  upon  our  left  for  an  hour  or  two,  we 
entered  a  defile,  or,  apparently,  a  river  channel,  which  led  us  directly 
iway  from  the  sea,  winding  ab»ut  between  mountain  cliife,  across  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  After  proceeding  a  little  way,  there  uprose  before 
us  an  immense  mountain  chain,  mostly  of  a  deep  red,  but  alternated 
with  other  colors,  as  a  ooal  black,  yellow,  white,  grey,  lead-color,  &c., 
the  crags  of  different  colors  lifting  themselves  up  side  by  side.  They 
are  mostly  composed  of  soft,  silecious  stone,  but  some  of  them  are 
hard  and  flinty — a  species  of  granite. 

We  followed  this  defile  until  it  came  to  an  and,  and  then  ascended 
die  ledge  (without  dismounting)  by  a  narrow  camel-path,  which  had 
been  partly  cut  through  the  rocks,  and  partly  passed  between  the 
l3eftH,  until  we  reached  the  top,  when  we  entered  another  similar 
oefile,  which  led  us  winding  about  among  the  ledges  and  crags  the 
femainder  of  the  day.  The  way  would  frequently  expand,  however, 
iBto  an  amphitheatre,  hemmed  in,  apparently,  on  all  sides  by  precipl- 
toue  heights,  similar  to  those  I  have  already  described. 

Many  of  the  mountain  heights  are  so  crumbled  away  as  to  appear 
Hke  huge  heaps  of  stone  and  sand ;  others  are  like  stone  heaps  thrown 
promisedously  together ;  and  others  still  like  sand-heaps — the  maas 
Saving  decomposed  and  flowed  down  upon  the  sides,  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pile  of  sand ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  still 
ffolid  rock,  the  surface  of  which,  is  generally  in  a  crumbling  state. 
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Some  of  them  lie  in  regular  strata,  lhL>  Isjers  having  every  grsdfc  I 
tdm  of  dip  it  is  possible  to  concdve,  Buiue  beitig  horizontal  aod  othenifl 
vertical,  or  nearly  so ;  and  others  still  lying  at  every  intermedinlB  I 
Angle  of  inclination  between  the  two  extremes.  A  large  portion  qf  1 
them,  however,  consist  of  unstratified  orags,  lifting  up  their  ja^flf  T 
heads  iu  wild  confusion.     These  are  granite.  sM 

Bueh  is  the  country  where  "  the  wild  men,  whose  hands  are  aguojill 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them," — the  Bedouios,  dsrS 
■cendanls  of  IshniaeJ, — roam  in  lordly  but  poor  and  ragged  indepi 
ence.    We  had  seen  but  here  and  there  one  of  them,  as  we  came  ala 
but  here  we  found  an  encampment  of  thein,  with  camels,  asses,  sh< 
&a,  among  the  ledges.     They  are  perfectly  civii,  and  even  polit< 
their  way ;  and  their  deportment  exhibits  grmt  independence  of  spi^ 
as  though  they  felt  themselves  to  be  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  H 
world,  poor  and  ragged  as  tJiey  are.     They  have  regular 
dark,  almost  bla«k,  complexions,  and  a  keen  black  eye. 

March  Gih,     We  have  now  been  ten  days  iu  the  desert;  of  thefi: 
eight  I  have  given  some  account.     For  the  lost  three  we  have  I 
directing  our  course  across  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  which  lies  betwee 
the  two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea,  Mt.  Sinai  being  about  midway  from  tl 
one  to  the  other,  and  still  a  day's  journey  distant.     I  have  spoken 
^e  wild  grandeur  and  rugged  miigiii licence  of  the  rocky  hdghtswtn 
oprose  all  around  us  during  our  first  day's  progress  after  leaving  t 
Red  Sea.     For  the  last  two  days,  we  have  had  the  t 
winding  pathway,  walled  in  by  the  same  ru^ed  heights,  charaoterii 
by  an  equal  diversity  of  hu«s  and  grotesque  forms,  and  yet  so  v 
as  to  present  some  strange  and  startling  novelty  at  every  turn. 

Last  night  we  encamped  at  a  place  which  has  been  denominated  t] 
Bedouin's  paradise.     The  space  between  the  ledges  was  not  i 
vider  than  tl  had  previously  been,  but  there  were  springs  ef  pu| 
water,  from  which  a  stream  issued,  rippling  down  the  vale  for  si 
distance  before  it  disappeared  in  the  sand ;  and  for  three  or  four  n 
the  narrow,  winding  intervale  was  covered  with  palm  and  tamarii 
trees,  and  a  fruit  tree  the  Arabs  call  Nebbeck  or  Nubbuckj  i  ' 
every  few  rods  there  were  bunches  or  beds  of  a  most  beautiful  flowi 
resembling,  in  form,  the  morning-glory,  only  its  corolla  is  o 
one  side,  growing  upon  an  upright  stalk.     Its  tints  are  very  delica 
and  beautifiil,  as  well  as  diversified,  some  of  them  being  of  a  deep  n 
feding  into  purple,  and  bordered  with  bright  yellow.     It  is  very  t 
grant,  as  wdl  as  beautiful.     I  noticed  some  bunches  of  it  bloomilj 
right  on  a  steep  ledge,  where  not  even  a  crevice  was  visible  to  the 
though    doubtless   there   were   some  interstices  into   wliich  its  r 
penetrated. 
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The  rocks  here  rise  higher,  and  preset,  if  possible,  a  wilder  and 
ruder  aspect  than  any  we  had  passed,  lifting  themselves  up  several 
bundred  feet,  almost  perpendicularly,  and  terminating  in  numberless 
rugged  peaks,  between  which  a  glimpse  was  had  of  whi^t  seemed  a 
purple  cloud,  such  as  we  sometimes  see  tinged  with  the  rays  of  de- 
parting day.  It  was  not  a  cloud,  but  a  distant  and  still  higher  moun> 
tain  range,  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  morning  sun.  Had  it  been  set 
all  over  with  diamonds,  it  could  not  have  presented  a  more  beautiful 
appearance.  To  add  to  the  enchantment  of  the  scene,  the  birds  were 
warbling  their  sweet  notes  upon  the  tree-tops.  One  voice  gained  all 
Hiy  attention ;  it  seemed  like  that  of  the  robin. 

The  fruit  of  the  nubbuck  was  just  getting  ripe,  and  it  is  quite  a  curi- 
osity. It  is  a  stone  fruit,  about  the  size  of  the  red  cherry,  but  shaped 
exactly  like  the  apple,  except  that  the  calyx  is  wanting.  It  is  also 
striped  with  red,  precisely  like  some  varieties  of  the  apple.  Its  taste 
is  pleasant,  except  that  there  is  a  little  pungency  to  it,  in  kind  like 
that  of  the  common  chokeberry,  though  not  in  degree. 

Well  may  this  be  denominated  "the  Bedouin's  paradise."  Nor 
less,  certainly,  was  it  a  paradise  to  me.  Opening  suddenly  upon  me, 
after  a  nine-days'  journey  through  an  arid,  parched  desert,  beneath  a 
burning  sun,  it  seemed  the  beauty-spot  of  earth.  It  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  Paran  of  the  Israelites,  mentioned  in  Numbers,  and  l^e 
"  Mount  Paran  "  of  Habakkuk. 

As  may  readily  be  supposed,  this  favored  spot  is  peopled  thick 
with  Bedouins.  They  are  quite  accessible,  and  apparently  friendly, 
although  1  should  be  reluctant  to  put  much  confidence  in  them. 

Most  of  them  live  in  tents,  just  as  Abraham — from  whom,  through 
Ishmael,  they  are  descended— did  near  four  thousand  years  ago ;  and 
like  him  lead  a  pastoral  life,  migrating  from  place  to  place  with  their 
herds  and  flocks.  And  their  domestic  habits  and  customs  are  much 
the  same.  Their  method  of  baking  their  bread,  for  instance,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  practiced  by  their  great  progenitor.  My 
Bedouin  shiek  kneads  his  dough  afler  we  stop  at  night,  flattens  it  to 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  rakes  away  the  coals,  lays 
it  upon  the  bare,  heated  ground,  draws  the  embers  and  coals  back 
over  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  is  done,  and  comes  out  clean,  nice  and 
sweet.  This  is  the  way  their  bread  is  generally  baked ;  and  it  is 
precisely  the  method,  I  apprehend,  described  by  Abraham,  when  the 
three  angels  made  him  a  visit,  and  "  he  hastened  into  the  tent,  unto 
Sarah,  and  said.  Make  ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal, 
knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth."  Living  in  a  tent,  thej 
had  no  hearth  but  the  ground ;  and  how,  it  not  in  the  above  maimer. 
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Mould  they  hare  baked  cokes  upon  it  1  The  Egyptian  metfaml  0/  I 
baking  is  BOiaewbat  similar.  Tlie  cake  prepared  f«r  Elij^bjftt  I 
a^el,  wbuQ  he  was  conunandc<d  to  go  a  fort^-dsys'  jouniej  into  Ik  f 
wtldernees  wm  "  baked  upon  the  cfmU." 

We  passed,  to-day,  a  great  many  flocks  of  goats  and  slieep.  TbenN   I 
are  generally  of  a  glossy,  jet  black,  though  some  of  them  hara  <rUl  I 
heads  and  tails,  giving  them  <]uit«  a  curious  appearance.     I  DC 
■ome  flocks  of  goals  high  up  on  the  steep  ledgea,  uibfaUng  theKUCr  P 
herbage.     Uow  so  many  flocks  manage  to  live  on  such  dwarfed,  i> 
kered  and  miserable   herbage,  is  beyond  my   00m prehension.    Tl 
aheep  and  goats  are  generaJly  in  the  same  flock,  and  are  ordtni:. 
Htended  by  a  Bedouin  female.     Wo  have  also  passed  many  u: 
tnd  asses,  old  and  young.    The  camels  browse  upon  the  thomy  slui 
whidi  no  other  animal  can  eat. 

llieee  people  manifest  much  social  attachment.      My  sheik  ia  In- 
getting  among  his  acquaintances  and  friends,  and   be  recognises  eien  L 
one  he  meets,  and  the  interviews  all  go  tff  with  most  joylul  sslA  I 
tions,  Bueh  as  kissing,  embracing,  &c     1  noticed,  a  day  or  two  aiiit  | 
that  he  Cook  from  his  budget  a  snow-white  silk  shawl,  with  a  reii  *■' 
der,  and  twisted  it  into  a  turban,  and  a  red  morocco  ornaraentt:d  '■• 
which  he  buckled  around  him.     1  could  not  think,  at    the  time.  v.-. 
«oaId  have  so  suddenly  induced  him  to  mctamorphoae  himself;  Lj^ 
aoon  perceived  that  he  was  getting  among  those  to  whom  he  wai' 
•0  diow  (^  his  best — and  now  he  has  got  on  his  striped  silk  eii''- 
"He  translation  of  a  worm  into  a  butterfly  does  not  produce  a  gresW 
change  than  has  thus  been  wrought  in  his  whole  appearance.  L 

I  might  add.  that  the  Bedouins  are  eminently  patriarchal  in  goec-  \ 
ment — the  whole  of  this  immense  desert,  embracing  all  Arabia,  b«r 
divided  into  petty  tribes,  each  of  which  has  its  shiek,  to  whom  .. 
Under  him  yield  implicit  obedience, — there  being  no  common  he.'iii  - 
juet  as  Abraham,  and  Lot,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  governed  their  nsos 
tive  dependents.  Secure  from  invasion,  here  they  have  roamed  B 
proud  independence  for  thousands  of  years ;  and  so  attached  are  Av 
to  their  own  native  rock§,  that  they  pride  themselves  as  being  &voMl 
of  heaven  over  all  the  children  of  earth^ — looking  down  with  conb 
Qpon  those  who  are  doomed  to  get  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  ^ 
hrow ;  the  toil  of  cultivating  the  earth  being,  in  their  estimatioiL  te 
most  degrading  of  employments- 


CHAPTER  m. 

I  hsre  at  length,  after  &  journey  of  elev^i  days  through  the  tleeerC, 
(HTived  at  the  spot  which  is,  perhaps,  more  memorable  in  the  annals 
ef  time,  than  any  other  upon  Uie  earth's  surface — the  spot  upon  whidi 
tit9  Jew  and  the  Mahommedan,  no  less  than  the  christiui,  concentrate 
tiieir  devout  regards — where  the  great  Jehovah,  wrapped  in  a  eload, 
"  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down,"  and,  from  the  midst  of  the 
■moke  "  as  from  a  (umnc^e,"  and  the  thunderinge  and  lightnings,  and 
eanii-qn^ngB,  and  "the  sound  of  a  trumpet,"  peel  upon  peel, 
"  exceeding  loud,"  proolwmed  to  al!  the  inhabitante  of  earth  his  holy 
Iftfr,  die  trembling  multitude  below  sending  back  their  responao,  as 
tme  man,  "  All  Utat  the  Lord  hath  »pok*n  we  mil  do." 

It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  if  God  were  about  to  make  a  visible 
manifestation  of  himself  to  man,  he  wonld  select  a  locality,  the  natural 
aspect  of  whidi  was  such  as  to  impress  the  mind  with  awe,  that  it  might 
be  in  harmony  with  the  occasion,  and  serve  to  enhance  the  sense  of 
his  awful  majesty.  And  to  this  end,  1  know  not  where  a  litter  locality 
than  tiiis  could  have  been  selected. 

Impressed  as  1  have  been  with  the  display  of  wild  grandeur  which 
ha»  presented  itself  on  every  hand,  for  the  last  few  days,  nothing  I  have 
"before  seen,  at  all  comes  up  to  this;  and  what  made  the  impression 
iBore  profound,  I  came  upon  it  all  of  a  sudden.  Hy  conductor  had 
previoiuly  given  me  to  understand  that  we  should  arrive  at  Sinai  in 
tbe  evening,  but  about  noon,  he  suddenly  turned  from  the  valley 
down  which  we  were  passing,  into  a  deep  mountain  gorge  upon  the 
loft,  and,  after  going  about  half  a  mile  between  the  towering  pre(d- 
pices,  there  rose  up  one  in  front  of  us,  which  completely  blocked  op 
Ihe  way,  and  brought  us  to  a  fijll  stop — and  here,  said  he,  pointing 
io  the  lofty  mountain  rock  on  the  right,  here  is  Mount  Sinai,  and  that 
on  the  left  is  Mount  Iloreb.  I  was  awe-stmok  with  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  scene. 

Just  here  there  is  a  Greek  convent  and  church,  with  a  narrow  strip 
at  garden,  say  half  an  acre,  enclosed,  filled  witli  almond  trees,  in  flill 
Uossom,  orange  trees  laden  with  fruit,  olive  trees,  apple,  peacb,  and 
'i^MT  trees,  grape  vines,  and  here  and  there  a  cypress  lifting  up  its 
^reeu  head  over  all,  and  in  it  are  plats  of  grass,  and  some  be(b  <^ 
l^^etables — a  perfect  beauty  spot  upon  the  &ce  of  this  rugged  scene. 

But,  majestic  and  sublime  as  is  the  rooky  scenery  which  here  rises 
upon  the  vision,  but  little  of  Sinai,  comparatively,  presents  itself  to 
view  from  this  point.  The  lofty  cliff,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
-two  thousand  or  more  feet,  upon  the  right,  is  a  part  of  it,  it  is  true, 
lat  it  ia  only  a  stepping  stone,  as  it  were,  to  the  towering  heights 
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beyond,  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  great  event  It  is  aiUfe  IfflH 
ft  mile  and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  measured  byftGwiMB  V 
engineer,  and  about  a  mile  in  perpendicular  height,  above  the  spofe  M 
where  1  am  writing-  To-day  1  have  toiled  up  to  its  summit,  where*  I 
Boene  was  opened  upon  my  view  which  no  pen  can  describe.  But  I  fl 
wiU  first  speak  of  the  assent.  It  is  by  steps  winding  here  and  ther^  I 
not  regular,  but  still  steps,  arranged  in  quite  comforlable  order,  for  M 
the  most  part,  lipon  these  I  ascended,  going  up, up,  up,  until  I  arrived  ■ 
ftt  the  height  of  all  that  could  be  seen  from  below,  when  other  equal  ■ 
heights  uprose  beyond,  and  the  summit  of  these  attained,  then'  ,1 
towered  still  another,  apparently  to  an  equal  height,  upon  whose  sun^  I 
mit  1  at  last  planted  my  feet,  after  an  ascent  of  an  hour  and  a  half^  at  ■ 
that  mountain  is  here  literally  piled  upon  mountain,  and  mountuB  I 
upon  mountain,  and  the  topmost  one  is  designated,  by  pretty  generij  fl 
consent,  as  the  one  on  which  Jehovah  appeared  in  his  glory.  Ofle^  fl 
in  ascending,  we  would  come  to  a  place  where  the  ledge  woQld'  seodJI 
to  rise  perpendicular  before  us,  apparently  defying  all  efibrt  tosiiri»fl 
mount  it,  but  as  we  advanced,  the  steps  would  wind  around,  in  t  fl 
zig-zag  course,  so  as  to  overcome  the  whole  difficulty.  At  frequent  B 
intervals,  springs  of  water,  clear  as  crystal,  and  cold  almost  as  so  idd^  fl 
gurgled  up  between  the  rocks,  and  often  the  water  sOood  in  basins  rfB 
Bolid  rock,  from  which  I  several  times  refreshed  myself.  1  nerflt'fl 
drank  sweeter,  or  colder  spring  water.  And  these  springs  were  founftfl 
near  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak,  for  while  we  were  there  a  b<^^ 
descended  a  little  way  from  the  top,  and  dipped  a  patl  of  aa  gooCfl 
water  as  one  ever  need  to  drink.  In  the  whole  ascent  I  calculated  tli^^| 
there  were  from  two  to  three  miles  of  steps.  ^  fl 

From  the  summit  one  of  the  wildest  and  grandest  spectaclMI'v 
presented  itself,  which  it  is  possible  for  the  imagination  to  C0DGdT&  M 
Far  below,  thicket  aft«r  thicket  of  ru^ed  mountain  peaks,  henpt  M 
upon  heaps  of  partially  decomposed  mountain  rock,  and  range  after  ■ 
after  range  of  continuoua  and  towering  ledge,  separated  by  an  oco-'l 
Bional  intervale,  as  barren  almost  as  themselves,  filled  up  Uie  entin-fl 
circle  of  vision,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  horizon  in  every  directiodi'B 

Such  is  the  terrible  sublimity  of  the  scene  which  presents  itsdfS 
from  the  top  of  Gebel  Musa  {the  Mount  of  Moses).  Among  ^!fl 
mountains  of  lesser  magnitude^  which  rise  beneath  the  eye,  immefi^f 
ately  around  Gebel  Musa,  is  Gebel  Sussafre,  and  to  this  Prof.  Rohitt^| 
son,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned  and  obserriB^V 
travelers,  has  assigned  the  honor  of  having  been  the  chosen  Mount  bF~M 
God ;  and  as  the  reason  of  this  preference  he  mentions  the  want  of  Buffl> 
dent  apace  about  Gebel  Musa  for  such  a  multitude  to  stand.    But  if 


be  had  examined  the  ground  on  the  other  side  of  it  (which  few  travel- 
tga  take  the  pains  to  visit,),  it  seems  to  me  that  he  would  have  seen 
ttiflt  this  objection  was  entirely  obviated.  I  mentioned  Prof.  R.'a 
objection  to  the  minister  of  the  Greek  church  here,  and  he  said  that 
they  might  have  stood  on  the  spot  I  have  referred  to,  and  stood  on 
the  other  side,  and  all  around,  both  Gehel  Musa  and  Gebel  Sussafre, 
Bnd  still  been  in  full  view  of  the  cloud  and  the  smoke  upon  the  top 
of  Sinai. 

The  rook  of  which  Sinai  is  composed,  I  should  judge  to  be  a  hard 
■andstone,  much  of  it  with  mica  and  quartz  crystals  enough  inter- 
mixed  to  make  it  glow  with  dazzling  brilliancy  from  the  reflections  of 
the  sun's  rays.  Much  of  it  is  stratified,  the  layers  being  nearly 
vertical.     Of  course  it  cannot  be  granite,  as  some  have  alleged. 

When  ascending  Gebel  Musa,  I  was  shown  a  cave,  about  half  way 
up,  in  which  Elijah  is  said  to  have  hid  himself,  and  over  which  a  rude 
stone  building  has  been  erected,  called  "  the  Chapel  of  Elijah."  There 
ia  little  probability  that  that  was  the  memorable  spot,  yet  wo  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in  this  immediate  neighborhood,  for 
we  read  in  the  19th  Chapter  of  the  1st  Book  of  Kings,  that  after 
vafreshing  himself  with  the  cake  and  cruse  of  water,  which  the  angel 
^ovided  for  him,  when  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  Jehovah,  "  he  arose 
Kid  went  in  the  strength  of  that  meat  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
onto  Horeb,  the  Mount  of  God,"  and  that  "he  came  thither  unto  a 
ft  cave,  and  lodged  there."  It  would  certainly  have  been  very  pleas- 
Sit  to  believe  that  Ihat  was  the  pracise  spot  where  the  Lord  passed 
Wore  him  in  the  whirlwind,  in  the  earthquake,  and  in  the  fire,  and 
TTas  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other,  though  the  mountain  rocks  were 
aloven  asunder,  but  in  the  still  small  voice  that  followed,  at  the  sound 
of  which  the  man  of  God  \frapped  his  face  in  a  mantle,  recognizing  it 
■8  the  voice  of  Jehovah. 

In  the  church  attached  to  the  convent,  they  have  a  small  chapel, 
Trhieh  they  denominate  the  chapel  of  "the  burning  bush,"  whore 
candles  are  kept  always  burning,  on  what  is  represented  to  be  the 
jwecise  spot  where  God  called  to  Moses  out  of  the  midst  of  a  flame 
of  fire  which  burned  the  bush,  and  yet  consumed  it  not,  and  cora- 
Inandcd  him  to  take  the  shoes  from  off  his  feet.  Just  as  we  arrived 
■t  the  door  of  the  chapel,  the  priest  took  off  his  shoes,  and  requested 
me  to  do  the  same,  when  he  conducted  me  into  the  holy  place  where 
Ismps  are  kept  continually  burning.  Here,  again,  although  we  are 
sxpressly  told  that  this  solemn  transaction  took  place  at  the  Mount 
of  God,  even  Horeb,  I  could  not  persuade  myself  into  the  belief  that 
tins  waa  the  exact  spot,  but  I  could  not  help  feelmg  an  awe  upon 
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my  spirit,  in  view  of  the  &ot,  that,  in  oil  probability,  it  was  not  Ik- 
diatant.  I  conless  that  the  good  influeoces  which  were  thusstvi-j 
npon  ma  ware  geatly  weskent>d,  and  well  nigh  destroyed,  wbfn  ■ 
took  me  around  upon  the  outside  of  the  ohapel,  aod  showed  me '. 
bnah  itself,  which,  he  said,  had  been  transplanted  from  the  spi 'a 
tl»  dupel,  where  the  lights  were  burning.  Il  is  a  species  of  hni: 
asd  is  bat  a  few  inches  high,  but  he  assured  me  that  there  waaa  hrot 
root  in  the  ^ound,  and  that  its  Titality  had    been  preserved, 

"Hie  cUurnh  was  built  by  Justinian,  when  the  convent  was  establi-! 
ed,  more  than  thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  still  in  a  good  &i' 
of  preservation,  the  inside  being  Airnisbed   in  good    taste,  snd  i^i 
wnsiderable  el«ganoe.      It  is   profusely  ornamented    with  pidnrA  i 
I  observed  one  of  the  inmates  of  tha  convent,  passing-  from  one  to  At  I 
other,  as  they  hang,  side  by  side,  around  the  wall,  kissing  eadi  on  I 
OS  he  went  along,  and  performing  various  aots  of  reverence.  ■ 

Another  object  of  great  interest  i-i  pointed  out  here,  viz.:  ^V 
rock  in  Horeb,"  which  Moses  smote  with  a  rod,  upon  which  the  wsir 
guelied  forth.  And,  in  this  case,  too,  1  found  it  difficult  to  }m 
Myself  under  the  full  effect  of  a  realizing  belief.  L 

Every  morning,  before  light,  the  bell  rang  for  prayers,  whiahnnl 
Mid  in  Greek.  1  found  but  three  or  four  in  attendance  besides  fcf 
ofliciatiog  priest.  So  charged  with  incense  was  the  chapel,  as  Sim's 
to  BtiHe  one  with  its  claud  of  perfume,  which  penetrated  the  oiling 
ries  with  most  ravishing  sensations.  It  seemed  as  though  all  '-" 
odors  of  this  land  of  spices  had  been  commingled.  Fraiikincensf  ■ 
indigenous  in  Arabia.     The  perfiime  was  imparted   by   sprintbr. 

Since  I  have  been  at  Smai  the  weather  has  suddenly  turned  cv. 
■od  an  inch  or  two  of  anow  baa  fallen,  the  first  I  have  seen  since  Ic 
tog  Amerioa— quite  a  retreshing  sight. 
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After  a  sojourn  of  four  days  at  Mount  Sinai,  during  which  Li 
accommodated  with  comlbrtable  lodgings  la  the  convent,  at  its  iNM 
I  took  my  departure  for  Akaba,  our  next  stopping  place,  five 
distant,  and  located  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  9a 

For  the  gseater  part  of  the  first  day,  the  summit  of  Mount  Siai 
was  in  fill!  view,  towering  high  above  aU  the  surrounding  mountain 
with  the  exception  of  one,  it^  twin  brother,  Moimt  St,  KatharinA 
which  is  said  to  be  something  higher,  although  it  looks  to  be  of  abooi 
the  aaioa  hdght.    Between  us  and  them  wers  several  rangea,  riiiig 
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one  above  another,  Sinai  looking  down  upon  them  all.     Beyond  th^ 

lofty  peaks  nothiag  was  to  he  seen  but  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  as  they 

glittered  in  the  bright  beams  of  the  descending  sun,  they  seemed  Uko 

fleecy,  half  transparent  clouda,  floating  in  the  horizon.     Otten  <Kd  1 

turn  to  gaze  upon  their  magic  forma,  until  we  entered  a  mountain 

gorge,  which  hid  them  from  our  view,     Sinai  seemed  radiant  with  >  ( 

balo  of  glory.     That  parting  view  was  worth  all  that  1  had  before  seen.  I 

ComfortAble  as  my  lodgings  were  in  the  convent,  they  were  no  4 

more  so  than  I  find  in  my  own  tent.     On  the  whole,  life  in  the  desert,  .  ,■ 

thus  Gir,  has  beeu  very  pleasant,  and  very  comfortable.     1  read  the  '  I 

greater  part  of  the  day  as  I  go  rocking  along  upon  my  camel,  with  I 

nearly  as  little  annoyance  as  though  1  were  sitting  in  a  parlor.  Aft  ^^^^S 
ft  guide  to  objects  of  interest  upon  this  tour,  I  have  been  reading  Uflk  ^^^^^H 
historical  boohs  of  the  Old  Testament,  aod  have  read  them  all  throu|^  ^^^^^H 
Upon  my  camel,  and  commenced  the  Evangelists.  Suffice  it  to  sayii ^^^^^H 
that  I  have  never  read  them  with  so  much  interest  before,  so  entirdjp' ^^^^^^| 
do  the  descriptions  and  allusions  they  contain,  harmonize  with  objeotV-^^^^^H 
which  are  constantly  fiiUing  under  my  observation.  "'^^^^^^I 

Having  thus  passed  away  the  day,  1  am  generally  more  or  lean  ^^^^^H 
fatJgued  at  night — especially  if  the  day  be  hot.  llie  first  thiug  theoi  ^^^^^H 
is,  ailer  having  my  t«nt  pitched,  to  refresh  myself  with  a  good  cup  o{  *^^^^^H 
cofiee,  and  this  puts  me  in  tune  for  writing,  which  occupies  my  atteor  I^^^^^H 
tion  till  bed  time.  At  peep  of  day,  I  call  up  my  cook,  refresh  mysdf  ^^^^^H 
■mib  another  cup  of  coffee,  and  resume  my  scribbling.  And  sure  \  ^^^^^| 
am,  that  I  never  enjoyed  a  good  cup  of  ooflee  better,  any  where,  «c  ^^^^^H 
hod  a  better  relish  for  food,  or  slept  more  sweetly,  or  passed  awsy)  I^^^^^H 
the  time  more  pleasantly,  than  I  do  in  my  tent,  upon  this  lonely  deserk  ^^^^^H 

But  how  do  you  manage  to  get  up  a  fire  tor  cooking — do  you  aakt  ^^^^^| 
Easily  enough.     We  have  the  best  of  wood,  and  plenty  of  it — nevei  ^H 

st  a  loss.     The  dwarfed  shrubs,  that  grow  here  and  there,  have  consid-  ^B 

erable  body  to  them,  including  the  root,  and  many  of  them  are  dead  ■ 

and  dry,  and  bum  readily.     They  are  easily  jerked  out,  I 

1  am  amazed  to  find  so  much  variety,  and  so  many  novelties  con-  I 

Btantly  developing  themselves  in  this  desert,  where  I  expected  to  find  ■  J 

a  wearisome,  everlasting  monotony.     Since  leaving  Mount  Sinai,  thfi  fl 

scenery  has  undei^one  an  entire  change  of  feature.     It  is  composed  of  I 

mountain  rock  and  mountain  gorges,  as  before,  but  with  an  entira  M 

change  of  aspect.  Instead  of  the  precipitous  moimtain  ledges,  si^  i^^H^^^f 
mounted  by  jagged  peaks,  we  had  yesterday  smooth,  conical  moUQ^^^^^^^I 
tains  of  rock,  rising  one  above  another,  like  immense  hills,  on  eidMP^^^^^H 
side  of  the  winding  defile.  Some  of  them  looked  like  mountains  ^if-^^^^^^^B 
solid  iron,  some  like  bronze,  some  like  copper,  and  some  like  slatOt  ^^^^^^H 
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But,  whatever  be  the  color  of  the  rocks,  they  are  generally  silecdo 
though  not  enclusively  so. 

To-day  there  has  been  two  or  three  changes  in  the  general  festnnMl 
of  ttis  wonderful  country,     Fiji-  a  while  this  morning,  it  continued  W^l 
it  waa  yesterday,  then  commenced  a  succession  of  immense  stonilf  I 
heaps,  as  though  millions  of  men  had  been  employed  to  pile  them  usJ 
mouuttun  high,  out  of  the  way,  and  sometimes  there  were  ranges  «! 
them  extending  a  long  distance.     There  were  also  many  heights,  a 
far  decomposed,  that  the  surface  exhibited  little  but  runr 

About  noon  another  marked  change  was  observable.  Instead  of  tl 
iron,  bronze,  copper,  and  slate  colored  rocks,  we  now  had  a  light  ai 
soft  sandstone,  lying  in  horizontal  layers,  rising  into  ledges,  like  « 
and  running  in  broken  ranges  here  luid  there,  sometimes  one  way,  i 
sometimes  another.  The  intervale,  too,  would  now  frecjuently  exj 
into  a  plain,  bounded  by  those  walls,  surmounted  here  and  there  « 
what  seemed  an  immense  circular  watch-tower,  with  a  dome,  tl 
being  a  regular  groove  between  each  layer  as  they  rose.  At  a  li 
distance  they  had  quite  the  appearance  of  works  of  art. 
instance,  there  was  tjuite  a  cluster  of  them,  and  they  had  quite  a  citific 
appearance.  The  intervale  began  now  to  be  covered  with  white  a 
drifting  sands,  and  in  some  places  so  deep  as  to  make  the  traveKaj 
very  hard  for  the  camels.  The  plains  were  not  only  hounded  1 
tiiese  ledges,  but  immense  masses  of  I'ock  rose  up  here  and  the* 
upon  them,  and,  in  one  instance,  a  pyramid  of  solid  rock,  with  ste|N 
which  I  gazed  upon  with  admiration,  and  which  ]  was  about  to  { 
nounce  equal  to  the  great  pyramid  of  GLjeh,  after  having  s 
side^  oi  it  only,  but  the  fourth  side  spoiled  it  all. 

Just  before  night,  another  change  occurred.     The  rock  w 
soft  kind  of  sandstone,  but  no  longer  exhibited  horizontal  h 
presented  a  smooth  and  almost  polished   surface,  but    peribm 
throughout,  the  outside  exhibiting  a  mere  shell,  full  of  holes,  of 
appeai'ing  like  a  portico,  and  one  story  rising  above  another, 
could  have  given  it  such  a  structure,  I  know  not,  unless  the  ro 
•riginaUy  composed  of  intermingled  veins  of  srtfter  and  harder  si 
alternating  with  each  other,  and  the  softer  decomposed  and  ran  o 

I  observed  one  i-ock,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  precisely  ii 
form  of  a  large  turtle,  the  upper  and  under  shells  being  perfect,  n 
only  as  to  form,  but  color.     The  head,  too,  was  there.     It  w 
exact  likeness  on  the  side  upon  which  I  passed.     I  did  not  go  on  4 
Other  side,  lest  it  should  be  spoiled  as  the  pyramid  was. 
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The  eifect  of  these  ex^^^ef  HP9iV'[^)^i>i99^gfi^s  ^^  g<^<^<}9  solem- 
nizing their  minds,*apparentl7,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  restrain- 
ing them  from  boisterous  nierEi]neitt,<«iial  ^possibly  from  games  ^hi(^ 
might  otherwise  have  been  indulged^Tn — for  games  we  have  had  every 
night  since  we  sailed,  and  gamblingialso.  It  is  strange,  too,  that  these 
gamblers  occasionally 
they  impose  upon  themselves  ^s 
vice.  On  last  (Saturday)  night»<&»e of-*fe« -di^giiwfled  codgers  of  the 
cabin,  with  a  braid  Scottish  tongue^  an  expert  player,  had  won  some 
twenty  sovereigns  during  tfee  evening,  and  seemed  fairly  entered 
upon  the  excitement  incident  td;;lt|*e"jgapig,  ;^|lie;d''lji^','?ound  it  growing 
late.  He  had  just  finished  ai  haridy< wiieny  puliing' 'Otrt^his  watch,  he  re- 
marked :  "  It  lacks  butJlfiefn^miM'tes^^^ 

on  that  day^"* — so,  pocketi»g\hiBvWMnBing%^ibftr,».bade  his  companions 
"  good  night,"  and  virtuously  trudged  off  to  bed.     The  moral  distinc- 


ing  him  an  equivalent,  duiin^ithe -tfa^e^^or'r^twtfs^tppedieding  hours,  was 
wholly  beyond  my  comprehensionr '  ^Wrefet^iT^'aSS  depraved  is  the 
mind,  or  soon  must  become  so,  tha^jConsents  to  take  his  friend's  prop- 
erty, simply  because  a  red  %:^yyM^'f^^^v.S^m^^  ^"rn  up  first  to 
his  hand,  and  under  the  rules  oft^ln^  (gfitiM^'  teoii^emDCd  upon  him  this 
right.  Yet  in  almost  ^%^flMi:,%i^op^^^^^^evy  people,  and 
down  through  all  classes  and  ranks,  is  this  accursed  vice  of  self-legal- 
ized robbery  practiced.  It  is  as  ol4  as  the  Egyptians,  and  universal  as 
the  avariciousness  of  the  humart;k«da"tU5»'  «'/io;:j^k  j,d :  hv»  a 

On  Saturday  evening  a  nojjft^^qj^i^^af i^^jf '|^^  J|)jn  door,  announc- 
ing  the  forthcoming  number  of  a<a^^^viq»af)«PfE4xi:te4i6ued  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday  at  two  o'clock,  and  soliciting  contributions  to  its  columns. 
Hearing  a  general  chat  among  the  passengers,  and  many  expressing 
an  intention  to  patronize  the  undi9<:HtftUiigyiJ»<a(UmfJ46d  not  to  be  found 
remiss,  and  accordingly  handed'lifl^^'liHtf'tottMW'''*^  with 
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the  rest.  As  all  personalities  of  every  sort  were  expressly  proluliited 
I  ventured  only  on  a  little  National  personalitj,  so  to  speak,  our  pi» 
engers  being  largely  composed  of  EInglish,  French,  and  Amencao& 
The  verses  are  reproduced  here,  not  for  any  fancied  merit,  but  simplf 
because  they  are  found  in  the  Journal,  a  fiuthful  transcript  of  which 
these  '^  leaves  "  purport  to  be.  Our  French  and  English  friends  ven 
disappointed  and  out  of  temper  over  the  news  from  Sebastopol,  and 
the  verses  were  designed  to  encourage  them  somewhat  in  their  doi- 
pondency.     The  name  given  them  was, 

A  STBAMER  LYBIO. 


BT  A  SCMI  Of  OOUnOIA. 


I. 

When  from  her  deck  oar  gallant  ddp 

Had  cast  her  h«rbor  chain, 
The  s^ilort  let  the  war-dogB  slip. 

And  loud  thej  roared  amain; 

n. 

Upon  the  wharf  were  tearful  ejret, 
That  watched  oa  down  the  bay, 

And  from  our  deck  reiponiire  lis^ 
Returning  sought  the  quay ; — 

And  from  a  hunffred  lips  were  heard, 
God  tpesd  you  on  your  way/** 

III. 

White  kerchiefs  wared  full  long  and  hlgli. 

And  high  the  hats  arose, 
To  snatch  sweet  blessings  from  the  skj 

Vor  each  sad  heart's  repose.  J 

IV. 

Jojr  orerspread  New  England's  land, 
And  roared  far  down  the  bajr, 

And  flags  were  streaming  on  the  strand* 
In  Glory's  glad  array. 


V. 

It  was  the  Nation's  day  of  birth, 

Her  Joyous  Jubilee, 
When  high,  in  face  of  all  the  earth, 

Her  flag  rose  o'er  the  Free, 


VI, 

What  tho*  old  BnglAnd*s  ministry 
Opposed  them  in  the  fight. 

The  Britons  all,  on  land  and  tea,— 
The  BHtoHi  thought  them  rlfsfcl. 
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VII. 
And  Burke,  with  mighty  roiee  and  pen. 

Loud  thundered  oVr  the  wave ; 
He  cheered  the  "  rebel  '*  spirits  then, 

And  made  their  hearts  more  brare. 

VIII. 

Then  why  should  fair  Columbia's  sons 

With  Britons  be  at  war? 
They  always  had  the  Briton's  lore, 

Tho'  Bute*  bestowed  the  scar. 

IX. 

And  now  when  round  Sebastopol 

Her  gallant  soldiers  sleep, 
Columbia's  heart  shall  mourn  their  fall, 

Her  eyes  shall  o'er  theni%eep. 

X. 

With  Britons  riding  at  our  side. 

Well  wait  the  battle  call, 
That  soon  we  hope  may  cheer  their  pride 

And  sink  Sabastopol  I 

XI. 

Then  Viv6  la  reine  !  we  cry  anew, 

Loud  as  our  Asia's  Runs, 
Victoria  is  our  mother  too, — 

Are  we  not  England's  sons? 

XII. 
And  Vive  la  France  I  La  phu  belle  Frano§  I 

Her  gallant  ally  now, 
Land  of  the  grape,  the  vong,  the  dance: 

That's  glory  on  her  brow  i 

XIU. 

Well  has  she  stormed  that  rugged  hUI, 

Still  climbing  high,  and  higher. 
And  prove  that  her  old  soldiers  still 

Fear  not  a  hostile  fire. 

XIV. 

To  her  gay  sons  that  here  are  met. 

We  give  warm  words  of  cheer, 
And  in  the  name  of  JjJ^yMe, 

We  speed  her  flag  and  spear. 

XV. 

Then,  as  old  Britain's  glorious  flag 

Blends  with  the  flag  of  France, 
And  from  that  distant  hostile  crag 

War's  lightnings  still  shall  glance. 

lXVI. 
We'll  bless  their  banners  as  they  float 

O'er  hostile  plain  or  sea. 
And  pray  our  God  that  ^n  tbelr  folda 

May  Mase  with  Tlctory* 


«Ckonre  III ,  Mfniflter  of  8t«t» 
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XVIT. 

Tlien  here*t  to  all  onr  N Btiou  three, 

Columbia,  liritaln,  n*Anee, 
Unitetl,  all  thv  world  mnfl  flee 

Before  their  engry  gteaoe. 

XVIIL  . 

And  may  these  mighty  bannere  (hrc»^ 
The  iiiUtitiest  ot  the  eartb«i- 

Long  dwell  in  sweet  *^  fraternlile,'* 
Wtiere  glury  has  her  birth  ; 

And  oh  t  may  wc  Torever  see 
Kaeh  fiag  unsUUt^ii.  on  land  atU^ 


•    A 
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CHAPTBE  VII. 

.1 

Jul{;  0/A,  1855. — During  the  night,  or  rather- abouj  fourlo'clock  ti 
(Monday)  morning,  tlio  ship's  therinomcter  suddwijy  fell  from  52(1 
44*^,  and  j)rosently  a  1  rigid  looking  crafV,  in  the  form  of  an  ice 
was  discovereJ  a  few  miles  from  our  vessel,  th&  fog.  having  been 
pclled  by  the  near  approach  of  her  icy  breath.     It  >vas  described 
me  by  the  officer,  who  was  on  deck .  at  the  time,  as  quite  long  ai 
high,  and  apparently  stationary,  though  doubtless  floating  southwri|' 
"with  the  slow  currents  of  the  ocean.     The  steamer  had  travelled 
slowly  through  the  night,  for  fear  of  eucounteriiig  some  such  ugly  vii 
tor,   manned  ({is  an  Hibernian  might  say)  with  polar  bears,  andcoBr 
mandcd  by  one  or  m(^re  grave  and  venerable  looking  old  seals,    Wi 
arc  now,  however,  out  of  the  current  in  which  they  travel,  and  off 
captiiin  says  we  shall  see  no  more  of  them,  which,  strange  to  say,  * 
stead  of  being  a  mutter  of  uaivcrsal  coiigratolation,  is,  with  cerlaii 
curious  passengers,  who  were  disap|K)inted  in  not  sfeeing  this  floatuj 
terror  from  the  land  of  ice  and  snow,  quite  a  source  of  regret.    11* 
Ignorant  and  wilful  is  man  ;  insfead  of  being  grateful  for  dangers* 
caped,  he  covets  their  continuance,  merely  thiit  hi*  curiosity  mayl» 
for  a  moment  gratified. 

This  morning,  as  1  lay  in  the  smoking  saloon,  or  "  monkey  "  as  itii 
styled  among  the  passengers,  one  of  the  firemen  thrust  up  his  held 
blackened  with  coal  dust,  and  hung  by  his  arms  on  the  iron  frames 
over  the  scene  of  his  subterranean  labors,  in  haling,,  with  evident  ze«t| 
the  pure  air  of  our  upper  regions.  lie  looked  like  a  good  natured 
fellow,  and  Tasked  the  privilege  of  going  below.  It  was  granted,  and 
down  I  went  into  the  deep  dark  hole,  atid  stood  directly  over  oar 
keel,  in  front  of  the  roaying  firesj  three  on  eithor  iside,  and  in  a& 
atmosphere  apparently  designed  for  speedy  i^ffoclftipji.     I  had  be« 
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Axwn  &  day  or  -two  before  amid  the  eDgineB,  and  that  seemed  low 
Mough  at  the  time,  but  this  was  a  still  lower  deep,  and  a  fbarful  plao4 
'fii^  which  to  xiToteB  the  tumbling  ocean.  "  How  iQUch  coal  do  you  bum 
Axvm  heral"  I  asked  of  a  Titanic  chap  who  was  opening  and  doskig 
llie.gr eat  furnace  doors,  and  feeding  these  voracious  fires.  **•  Five  tons 
*  watch,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  **  How  do  you  endure  this  overpowering 
teat  V^  ^  Sweat  like  oxen,  and  drink  all  the  porter  we  want"  I  theft 
iwssed  between  the  two  great  boilers,  along  a  dark  and  narrow  passage 
«My,  scarcely  wide  enough  to  ^mit  a  full  sized  Englishman,  and  came 
Mt  at  the  two  boilers  on  the  other  side,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  en- 
give,  which  thundered  away  on  all  sides  of  me  with  most  terrific  power* 
fih>  great  was  the  scale  on  which  these  forces  were  generated  apd  pcil 
fcto  active  operation,  that  they  appeared  more  like  the  products  of 
Jfature  than  of  man's  devising.  But  here  was  the  great  secret  solved 
mod  splendidly  illustrated — the  secret  which  bad  Iain  hid  so  long  frott 
ft^  philosopher,  but  which  the  magic  hand  of  Fulton  at  la6t  evoked 
Mid  commande'^d  into  subservient  action. 

'  After  dinner,  the  newspaper  was  publicly  read,  and  many  good  and 
lively  things  were  produced.     The  poem  received  all  and  more  favor 

khan  it  merited,  except  from  J ,  who  was  a  fierce  Russia  man,  and 

tfe  earnest  hater  of  the  English.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  it  was  wholly 
Contrary  to  what  he  wished  enacted  before  Sebastopol,  and  the  lyric 
lliereforc  found  no  favor  in  his  eyes.  In  the  eveiiing  the  fog  was  still 
iK)  heavy  that  no  one  could  comfortably  be  on  deck,  and  consequently 

4l!e  passengers  all  crowded  into  the  cabin.     W- and  myself  spent 

•'couple  of  hours  over  the  chess  board.  The  pieces  are  all  furnished 
%4th  a  peg  or  stick  in  the  bottom,  which  is  inserted  in  a  corresponding 
tide  in  the  board,  and  so  they  are  kept  in  their  places  through  tiie 
iOughest  weather. 

*^"  Cards  appeared  on  almost  all  the  tables,  and  excepting  one  where 
ibme  rhyming  games  were  practiced,  all  presented  scenes  of  chance 
imusement,  upon  which  money  depended,  and  among  the  gamblers 
#ere  the  French  ladies,  vivacious  and  cheerful,  keen  and  graceful,  but 
tifady  to  "  rake  down  their  pile  "  with  the  rest. 

July  lOih, — At  last  we  are  permitted  to"  see  old  Ocean  in  his  gran- 
deur. With  last  night's  darkness  the  fog  disappeared,  and  this  mdni^ 
thg  his  countenance  is  unvailed  and  his  glory  revealed.  On  reachmg 
we  deck  aiid  taking  my  first  view  over  bis  broad  domain,  I  was  struck 
with  the  singular  beauty  of  that  line  in  Sophocles,  where  Antigone,  I 
j^elieve  it  is,  speaks  of 
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Far  ill  advance  of  us  the  billows  seemed  literally  to  climb  towvd  [ 
the  sky  and  wash  its  bright  blue  face,  while  in   our  rear  tbej  sloped  f 
upward  toward  the  hprizon,  in  the  same  manner.      The  Ocean  itxif 
was  spli'ndid  in  its  iray  rejoicings  over  the  departed  fog,  and  seemed* 
clap  its  very  hands  with  i^ladncss.     The 'great  waves  that  swelled  a 
our  rear,  n«>w  cTowninjjt  tlu-niselves  with  silver,  and  anon  showing 4i 
deep  frro»n  and  blue  of  Nia;];ara's  loveliness,  seemed  determined t» 
overtake  ns  and  roll  themselves  upon  our  deck.      As  our  boat  d» 
cendcd  into  the  watery  valley,  m'c  seemed  to  be  on  a  level  with  ta  i 
boilinjij  s^rj^'S  but  before  it  could  sweep  up  to  us  we  were  again  hip 
mounted,  and  could  drop  our  laugh  on  the  disappointed  billows  bebr 
Every  sail  is  set ;  the  engine's  iron  arms  are  all  busy,  and  on  ridesoff 
noble  ship,  rolling  from  side  to  side  and  plunging  over  and  downili 
waves,  as  the  wind  and  waters  drive  her.     One  moment  she  will  bei 
low  on  the  larboari  that  thtj  wheel  on  the  starboard  side  paddles  inti 
air,  and  the  next  it  is  plunged  to  its  axle  in  the  sea.  Although  appareml] 
sailing  fist  and  frve,  wo  do  not  make  the  speed  we  had  hoped  for; 
log  just  now  cast  gives  us  but  twelve  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  wl 
this  morning  we  were  making  fourteen. 

I  won<ler  not  that  the  saih»r  rejoices  in  the  ocean,  for  never  haw 
beheld  anything  so  exhilirating,  so  wildly  exciting,  as  this  stormy pi» 
ence  of  the  sea.     Each  wave,  as  it  it  rolls  foaming  on  its  way,  seed 
winged  with  gladness,  and  woos  you  with  smiles  to  a  seat  uponitt 
breast.     A  mysterious  and  multitudinous  power,  so  to  speak  seco 
busy  on  all  sides  of  yon,  stirring  the  great  waters   to  their  lowest 
depths.     The  voices,  too,  of  the  old  monarch  is  harmonious  and  gra*. 
breathing  forth  strains  of  triumph  and  of  praise.      Reader,  you  mij  \ 
have  looked  upon  him  from  the  beach,  as  he  tumbled  his  peaceful  v»«f 
to  the  shore,  or  rode  upon  his  waters  through  the  stormy  Sound,  W 
to  see  him  as  he  is,  and  hear  his  heaven-born  symphony,  accompanid 
with   the  roaring  winds,  you  must  put  yourself  upon   his  heavioj 
breast,  midway  between  the  two  continents,  see  him  lift  his  silvered 
crest  and  hear  him  chant  his  morning  song.     It  is  a  soncr  of  libertji 
untrammelled  by  human  law,  and  made  truly  harmonious  by  its  sireai 
concord  with  the  laws  of  God. 

How  I  wondered,  as  I  saw  the  sad-hearted  Cubans  and  the  expatrit- 
ted  Frenchmen  among  our  passengers,  looking  out  upon  this  freedoo 
broad  cast  over  the  ocean,  if  they  did  not  long  to  hear  that  song  »■ 
ccnding  from  the  multitude  of  voices  that  now  mourn  upon  theiri* 
live  land,  giving  free  expression  to  the  noble  aspirations  of  free  txi 
freedom-loving  hearts.  No  one  can  bathe  his  spirit  in  the  strength  of 
these  stormy  Nvavei&^  >N\\J\owt  (fiellu^  bis  heart  made  stronger  in  iti 
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devotion  to  Freedom  and  the  duties  she  imposes.  No  one  can  aocepi 
the  teachings  of  the  ever-murmuring  sea  without  finding  his  heart 
lifted  yet  higher  and  nearer  to  Him  who  sitteth  King  upon  the  floods, 
and  who  turneth  the  hearts  of  men  as  the  rivers  of  waters  are  turned. 
But  lo !  what  are  these  upon  the  surge  ?  A  fleet  of  sea-monsters 
are  in  hot  pursuit  of  us.  They  ride  high  upon  the  highest  wave,  leap 
from  its  crest,  and  glare  upon  us  with  their  inexpressive  eyes.  What 
are  they,  and  what  do  they  seek  1  Why  do  they  chase  us  in  this  hour 
of  the  coming  storm  ? — for  storm  we  shall  have  says  the  captain,  and 
for  three  long  days,  unless  the  wind  goes  down  with  the  sun.  Are 
they  harbingers  of  ill,  and  do  they  hope  to  feed  upon  our  flesh,  or  are 
they  mere  attendants  upon  our  stately  ship,  rendering  sea-homage  to 
her  as  she  sweeps  away  from  their  pursuit,  though  swifl  as  the  pursuing 
"waves.  A  passenger,  on  first  seeing  their  shining  bodies,  called  them 
**  young  whales,"  another  "  dolphins,"  another  "  seals ;"  but,  says  an  old 
sea  captain,  laughing  at  the  wisdom  of  his  fellow  passengers,  "  they  are 
only  porpoises,  who  follow  us  for  the  garbage  that  falls  from  the 

.  guards."  Then  let  them  follow  on,  and  delight  themselves  with  their 
chase.  The  passengers  shout  at  them,  but  they  are  not  alarmed ; 
others  cast  newspapers  on  to  their  path,  but  they  tarry  not  for  their 
perusal,  their  noses  are  thrust  against  the  floating  object,  and  on  they 
go.  Some  throw  bread  overboard,  and  others  say  they  saw  it  seized 
and  swallowed.  See  !  as  our  vessel  sinks  into  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
a  score  of  them  are  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  and  with  impertinent  eyes 
look  down  upon  our  very  deck,  and  seem  to  possess  themselves  of  our 

•  secrets.     Anon  they  are  engulphed  and  disappear. 

But  how  the  sea  rages !  How  the  winds  blow !  How  the  poor 
steamer  storms  along  her  mountain  path !  In  port  she  was  a  monster, 
now  she  is  a  mere  cockle  shell.  Worse  and  worse  swells  the  gale, 
higher  and  still  higher  come  the  waves ;  they  break  over  the  bow,  they 
dash  themselves  over  the  bulwarks,  they  climb  the  very  pipe *of  the 
steamer !  If  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  storm,  pray  what  is  to 
be  its  conclusion  ?  How  rough,  too,  is  the  motion  of  the  boat !  No 
position  is  comfortable ;  no  part  of  the  boat  is  quiet;  there  is  no  re- 
treat from  the  dawning  distress'  The  wind,  instead  of  lulling  with  the 
setting  sun,  only  pipes  the  louder.    The  sailors  are  running  all  over 

.  the  vessel,  closing  down  the  dead  lights,  and  preparing  for  rough 
weather.  The  courage  of  the  passengers  begins  to  falter,  at  length  to 
fail,  and  soon,  with  countenances  ghastly  as  criminals  doomed  to  death, 
down  they  sink  into  the  miseries  of  a  close  and  prison-like  state  room, 
overcome  by  some  magic  power  which  works  against  their  will  and 
•onquers  them  to  submission. 


^I>Amoiig  tt»  ¥a^quished  multitude  is  myself.  -  I  kad  stru{^led:t<Tlk 
)llaK>stvei^6^]:^sUnce,  Ringing  to  tiMd^  sad  ap€B«irimtil4lte 
.ship  seemsd  ^o  moiosiit  to  navigate  the  wav^s,  ^hen  thedoiB4s,  dub 
ttM'sea  again.  :My  hsad  waa  suriinniing ;  myYeetA^oiiest&ggariofpI 
^BMimot'ivhere^so  8&kiiig  at-laait  upoD  some  friendljaria,  I-liade 
:^gbod  ttlglit ''  ^  Ooeao,  and  flun^  mys^  upoa  the  lounge x)f  my^slvtt- 
^#06^,  a  wtdtohed  victim  to  thoae  st&rvL  requirements  that  Neptuoedt- 
■%^  from  all  those  who  seek  for  the  iir^  ti\me  to  kyek  into  t^e^Seenit 
iylaoei^f  tiis  dominion.  While  1  wi^  oft  the  deck  and  beh^  te  sea 
4li^4ts  stormy  glory,  I  almost  expected  to  see  this  old  moaar^  ^  tSe 
^odSJhreep  forth  &om  his  ca^e,^aiid  in  his  dotphiD-dragged-earHie 
A)!^  mi^estk^lly  into  our  presence.  But  i^hough  he  did  not-tMs 
VfHow  himself,  he  made  us  ^^  ourselves  the  suhgeots^ef  has  pow^, 
imd  we  bowed  beneiM^  the  scepter  of  his  sway.  ^%ea^ot  misery «f 
>'bibe  thr<K^dayi  during  \^hieh  I  lay  at  his  feet,  need  not  here-be4'Qeoicd^; 
'^siifl%)e'' it  to  s^y  my  sensations  were  very  mueh  tike  those  of>  ifitti 
'^fttio  has  been  etet  to  #ea  in  roogh  weather  sealed  crp  in  a  barrel;  Slid 
"iiiMbied' about  at  the  pleasure  ef  the  waves.  Nothing  in  my^^aytttCS^ 
:ments  remained  in  any  one  posiUon  for  more  than  a  second  at  a  t^nii^ 
Tfii^ery  thing  0n  t^e^adesof  tbe:  room  partook  of  a  pendulous  iS[(»tiM, 
vprid  ittd  te> b<^ i^ripped  from  iu  plaae>  while  tiie  dashing  of-watifi 
iJovei^^^^Ihe  har^  beating  of  the  waves  outside,  and  the  creaking  gai 
.fgyoaiiing  of  the  vessel,  as  she  labored  along  through  tlie  sea,  added  to^tild 
'-Ofjes^ofsiek  passengers,  :exceeded  in  confusion  and  distress  anytMng 
Mmnr  heard  ^before. :  Th^  vessel'«  creaking  was  immen9e  in  its  expt^esi- 
ion ; — all  the  gig  and  '^t^mess  shops  of  Boston^  condensed  inte  x»e,- 
mad^  the  shnft  of  Bunker  Hill  on.  top  applied,  with  a  variable  andiuidu- 
/iatisg  pressare,  dould  pot  begin  to  equal  it  *     :  u  ::t 

.oi  "But  the  days  of  my  probaticm  were -ended,  and  ere:  long  I 'WOi 
ifissisted  to  the  upper  deck,  wh(H^e  I  spent  osm  entire,  day  proos  iipQ|i:4 
4tefiyo  robe:  Th»  sea  was  growing  gradually  tranquil,  but.  tbernaaufa 
ctf  its  tarbulentt  fncAWyrBfe  all':over  tbe  ship ;  evea  theisteamer^gnM 
'^e  had  dhaa^ed  ilB  ook)r  halfway  up  from  red  to  trbite^  and  the  a^ 
^looked  as  if  Ahe  bad  A^een  travelling:  under  the  sea  instead  oJ^#9i|' 
WJfci^  the  tiiree  preoeeding  days.  Q?hen^ht  slowly  iiolled  itself  aNra3^, 
WKbilidthiftleasureiliatied  the  retreat  of  heribours,  as  they  fell  &ffm 
4|B^  ihip's  biell^>r6r:niy  head  ;r  and-fiowyion  this  out  tenth  day  oiit,3ite 
<9t0li^.'(M^ng«ear  toi :9iir'fk«t  sigto  t#s:i>eaQti£il  sheMiPsf 

SMtikkdJ  ^^Mi::-*."  ■'..  :.-'.-:'i-o  <::  v*;.-/.'-^:  ■v:':::.^::  ■-.    ..:■.■:■  l:"  v  j'^a.:^  .:,:ji  MJi 
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:^i;':  -  You  will  readily  pextteire  from  the  above,  that  I  have  progneflBfid 
.Mune  distance  fi^om  where  my. last  communication  was^ addressed V  in 
rsbieh  I  ha^ttihad  the  varied  fortune  mcident  to  traveling in:  tbis-.f)«v 
VnDtry,  mnchof  Mrhicb  I  wil  now  attempt  to  give  you  in  detail..  .:' 
■•:  'If  I  remember  correctly,  my  last  letter  -was  brought  to  a  clone:  b^r 
fpyii^  you  some  account  of  mine  host  at  Sherman.  During  myBtay 
iSfrJiiB-  house,  of  two  d&ya  duration,  I  experienced  a  visitation  from^:A 
#iNx)arther,'^::Of  which:  I  had  reoetved  most  feaiful  accounts  before  yisit- 
ing  the  state,,  leading  m&to  dnead  an  .exposure  to  its  freezing  eflfect, 
fad  in  &ot,  tb»  feeling  was  not  nauck  modified  by  what  I  had  heard 
since  my  arrival.  You  must  know,  that  the  weather  here  during  the 
^mBter  months,,  is  generally  mild  and  very  agreeable.;  not  so  wairm  as 
to  ma^e  it  necessary  to  change  one's  woolen  coat  for  linen ;  nor^so  coM 
mIb^  to.  require  an  overcoat  of  any  description;  but  of  that  delight&il 
temperature  when  one  feels  neither  too  hot  or  too  cool,  but  in  that 
■flort  of  blissful  state,  when  he  would  not  dliange  a  degree,  even,  if  be 
had  the  power  to  do.  so,  being.perfectly  satisfied  as  ii^ is«— whea  sud- 
idenly,  iout  un.  coup,  while  in  perfect  enjoyment  of  this  tiranquil  aacL 
.i|p»eable  d^ree  of.  warmth ;  while  all  is  hushed  m  the  sweet  sttlinoB 
«>£  quiet  repose;  when  there  ia  not  a  ripple,  on  ihe  sea;  :sa still  tUt 
IkB  oblique  n^s  of  dediningiday  sink,  without  shadow,  intO:  its  jne- 
tienlssB  bosom,  and.  when  notaleaf  Ea;ttlcs  in  the:  grove,  wkh  the>0uil&3 
light;  as  mildly  serene^  aa  in  the  bright  m(Mrni»ge.of  June,  with  atmoa- 
phei>e  as. bland  as  imagination,  can  pictune  to  a  fancy  alive  wiUi^oy- 
xnsnt;  when  the  delicate  wdld.fiower  first  :Aarawa.0nt  its  tinny  petals 
ftcrthe  dewy  kiss,  amid  thegseea  spireaof  neigUxkring.^apeasitshiBy 
ittj  the  .twinkling  of.  an  ejsc^asitis  were^  the^whole  scene  is  ckanged. 
mMinoEdiwlnd^ruBihi^  from,  its  mysteraouaehafiekbers,  as  if  inipelled 
iby  some  demon- is.  the  Fear,  hastening  jfisr  ward  t6..  entrap  its  proji'; 
aiigryiiekxids  skiettlieihorizaD^aBd  fly. befiasa.llie  gale.  .  YotthasleiiitD 
fiit  '<m  ! jroarucnreBsaat^  and.  cotderj a. fiie-rniadei ' on  .tlie  .•  liearth*'  .  Yon 
iUwe»;iwitk>q^id  -.Stas  the  maA:}iiBuwbMBf  aiiA)p}fl^ng;ia:'it%.  tonclu 
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Your  house  is  open.  When  the  wind  did  not  blow,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  have  your  rooms  plastered,  and  now  the  cold  is  so  great,  that  it  can 
not  be  done.  You  have  also  neglected  to  have  the  crevices  filled  up ; 
then,  go  where  you  may,  this  piping  wind  will  find  your  retreat.  The 
fire  blazes  higli,  yet  thb  cold  chills  run  down  your  back,  for  the  Frost 
King  has  made  his  appearance,  and  is  encircling  you  in  his  arms,  and 
inipping  at  your  shoulders. 

The  wild  bird  which  sported  so  gaily  in  the  ambient  air,  or  sailed 
on  the  silvery  surface  of  the  water,  is  now  seen  tossed  to  and  fro, 
sweeping  headlong  before  the  blast.  The  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  so 
recently  feeding  on  the  tender  herbage,  or  lazily  ruminating  the  "  cud 
of  their  contentment,"  beneath  the  shade- giving  branches  of  the  oak, 
now  rush  stark  mad,  with  the  wildness  of  fury,  to  seek  shelter  from  the 
storm  in  the  bottom-lands,  some  miles  distant ;  for  Boreas,  in  bis  rage 
is  pursuing  them,  and  with  hail  and  sleet  dashes  against  their  unpro- 
tected sides.  Fiercer  and  more  fierce  he  comes  rushing  on  —  deeper 
and  more  shrill  are  the  notes  of  his  voice ;  it  is  the  wild  anthem 
Bung  by  maddened  Nature,  whose  organs  stretch  from  the  -monntains 
to  the  sea,  and  the  tones  of  which  reach  to  the  clouds ;  all  things  bend 
before  him,  for  there  is  no  withstanding  the  terribleness  of  his  mighty 
power. 

The  grass  is  stifiened  by  his  touch,  and  the  budding  flower  shrinks 
from  his  chilling  embrace.  The  small  branches  of  the  trees  are  en- 
cased with  cemented  particles  of  his  breath ;  a  sombre  shade,  as  a  pall, 
is  cast  over  the  face  of  the  scene  of  his  visitation,  and  you  wish  — 
tremblingly  wish  —  for  his  departure.  Your  prayer  is  granted !  He 
tarries  not  long ;  he  has  swept  by ;  his  fury  is  broken,  and  all  again  is 
calmness  and  repose.  The  jeweled  particles  with  which  he  bedecked 
the  trees  and  herbage,  have  loosened  their  hold,  and  dropped  to  earth. 
The  little  fiower  again  rears  its  head  and  opens  its  arms  to  the  sun^s 
welcome  ray.  Birds  are  heard  singing  amid  the  branches,  and  the 
affrighted  cattle  return  from  their  shelter  in  the  woods,  to  nip  Uie 
tender  blade  which  comes  spontaneously  forth  for  their  entertainment. 

These  storms  of  wind  gwierally  continue  from  one  to  three  days, 
and  occur  at  intervals  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January.  Sometimes  they  are  very  dry,  which  many 
persons  deem  the  most  severe ;  at  other  times  they  are  accompanied 
with  hail  or  sleet,  and  sometimes  a  little  snow.  This  is  a  Texas  winter. 
There  are  generally  from  four  to  six  of  these  northers  in  the  course  of 
the  season.  ''At  other  times  the  weather  is  remarkably  pleasant  In 
the  coldest  weather  the  thermometer  does  not  sink  much  -below  the 
.Aeesdng  point    But  from  the  auddennese  of  their  eppeeianoey  end 
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eonsequent  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  they  produce  a  very  chilling 
efiect,  and  woe  to  the  hapless  traveler,  who,  in  crossing  a  large  prairie, 
bappens  to  be  overtaken  by  one  of  these  blasts,  if  he  has  not  his  over- 
coat or  indispensable  blanket.  He  will  be  chilled  through,  and  in 
most  cases  pay  for  his  carelessness  b^  a  fit  of  pneumonia,  which,  under 
the  present  state  of  medical  science  in  most  districts,  will,  in  a  large 
percentage  of  cases,  terminate  fatally. 

A  dry  norther  blew  the  day  I  reached  Sherman,  But  as  my  road  lay 
in  a  southerly  direction,  it  gave  me  but  little  inconvenience.  The  next 
day  it  reached  its  height,  but  that  being  Sunday  I  was  not  exposed  to 
it,  only  as  I  felt  its  penetrating  influence  through  the  numerous  crevi- 
ces of  an  open  house.  On  Monday  I  drove  thirty  miles  across  an  open 
prairie  country,  but  experienced  it  only  in  a  moderate  way,  as  by  this 
time  its  fury  had  abated.  The  next  storm  of  the  kind,  about  ten  days 
later,  [  had  full  opportunity  of  testing.  I  was  crossing  a  prairie.  It 
was  said  to  be  the  coldest  storm  of  the  season  :  the  mercury  stood  at 
26^  Farenheit,  but  the  weather  seemed  to  be  much  colder  than  that 
degree  indicated,  yet  I  found  little*  or  no  inconvenience  in  traveling, 
and  therefore  concluded  that  much  more  was  said  about  their  severity 
than  truth  really  warrants.  But  this  sentiment  may  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  not  been  in  the  south  much.  When  I  have  been  here 
longer,  perhaps  my  system  will  be  in  a  state  to  appreciate  them  more 
fully. 

As  is  my  custom  in  setting  out  from  a  place  in  the  morning,  I  "  take 
the  road  "  for  the  day  from  the  landlord,  or  some  person  who  pretends 
to  understand  the  route  I  wish  to  take.  So  the  morning  I  bid  farewell 
to  the  Sherman  Hotel,  the  keeper  thereof  informed  me  that  I  would 
take  the  second  right  hand  road,  "  then,"  said  he,  "  you  will  pass  the 
bottom ;  as  you  ascend  the  bank,  you  will  take  to  the  right  again,  and 
keeping  the  main  traveled  road,  you  will  reach  Dallas."  As  I  as- 
cended from  the  bottom,  1  discovered  a  road  "  taking  off"  to  the  right ; 
this,  of  course,  is  the  road  I  am  to  pursue  —  and  so  I  did  pursue  it, 
irhen,  in  a  short  distance,  I  observed  a  second  "  right  hand"  road,  which, 
to  all  appearances,  was  the  '^  main  traveled  road ;"  but  from  certain 
indications,  not  easy  to  define,  I  hesitated  about  taking  it.  Its  direc- 
tion, as  seen  crossing  the  hills  in  the  distance,  did  not  seem  to  indicate 
the  direction  I  should  go,  according  to  my  pre-conceived  notions.  I 
hesitated  for  some  time  as  to  what  I  should  do — halting  between  two 
opinions,  one  based  on  my  own  judgment,  the  other  on  the  directions 
I  had  received,  which  were  positive  and  readily  understood,  and  being 
ao  plain,  I  dedded,  against  my  better  judgment,  and  went  to  the  '^  right.'* 
But  in  this  one,  as  in  all  others,  when  I  now  transgressed  that  dvc^ 
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%osk  I  erred ;  vrfaieh  error  ^st  me  sevenil  mmeceeBMy  d&lte^tMnol 
md  oeneequeBt  delay.  •  ..-:.'     V) 

■  I  have  oft  times  been  amused  at  the  instruction  received  irofai  "pfer- 
aons  on  my  route,  when  inquiring  my  way.  "  Yon  will  take  dowftl)^ 
ftat  fence  ytonder,  you  see  there,''  says  an  old  man  to  ine  one  3atj 
"^^till  you  reach  yon  comer  of  the  field.  You  will  not  turn  there^  fetft 
keep  right  on.  You  had  better  take  this  way  on  account  of  the  cr&Sik 
When  you  reach  the  point  of  timber,  keep  it  to  the  left,  andVibt  take 
the  right  turn  in  the  road,  that  will  take  you  to  Smith's  saw  mill,  ftflia 
i  reckon  you  do  not  wish  to  ^o  to  the  saw  mill.  You  have  a  buggy,  luro 
you  had  better  not  go  by  Mercer's,  for  the  crossing  is  not  gbbd  thertfc 
I  think  you  had  bost  go  by  Ned  Junes',  and  when  you  g:et  there  J^bii 
liad  better  call  on  Ned,  or  his  wife,  if  he  is  not  at  home,  and  gettHk 
read  from  her."  Poor  man !  Tie  supposed  I  knew  where  Mercrf 
lived,  and  which  road  led  to  the  mill,  and  that  I  could  go  po^&L 
Jones'  just  as  well  as  he  could  ;  telling  me  much  that  I  should  not  $6. 
and  nothing  that  T  should  do,  to  find  my  way.  I  left  him,  with  a"  v^fT 
infused  notion  of  the  road.  I  drove  on,  trusting  to  my  own  jtiSfg- 
inent  to  find  the  house  of  Ned,  where  he  thought  T  had  better  catf. 
When  I  had  driven  five  miles,  1  came  to  a  house,  and  to  my  inqnlrt 
bf  the  woman  at  the  door,  *' Is  this  tho  direct  road  to  Mr.  A — '--^ 
J)lantation  *?"  T  received  the  following  laconic  reply:  "Ye-e-s- sir. 
About  a  quarter.  Take  to  the  right.  You  '11  see  his  house  in"  five 
tnlles."  Tills  was  intelligible  and  t< » the  point.  I  drove  on  with  much 
confidence,  but  I  never  l(*amt»d  whether  I  was  indebted  to  Mrs.  Jonei 
for  the  intelligence.  .'.' 

The  country  from  Sherman  to  Dallas  is  of  similar  character  to  tha^ 
1  have  been  traveling  for  several  days  —  rich  and  very  productiyf 
prairie,  interspersed  with  streams  of  water,  skirted  with  timber..  The 
first  day's  drive  brought  me  to  the  town  of  M'Kinney,  the  seat  of 
justice  of  Collin  county.  This  place  boasts  of  two  public  houses,  but 
if  the  one  at  which  I  did  not  stop,,  is  not  bcttca;  than  the  one  1  was  ^|^ 
I  most  sincerely  pity  all  persons  who  are  coniptlled  to  put.  up  a|^ 

^tber. 

•  .>     '  .. 

;  It  was  cold  that  night.  I  wsb  ehilled  by  n^y  rido,  aqd  Ibund  i^Kt^ 
lerly  impossible  to  better  my  c^)ndition  in  regard  to  warmth^  by  tiff 
•pproaeking  of  a  fire  where  three  stidis  of  green  wood  lay  smould^lf 
tog.  The  house  was  crowded  wi&.  persona  who  had  BOmethicig  to  4^ 
jritha  horse  race,  wbi<^  was  «oon  to  come  o^  m  the . neighborbftO^ 
%iip.  entertained  each  ot)ier  by  recoiintiDg  thehr  <t^f  loits  ^t  jthe.  gaxaiog 
tM^  ttd'  tMf:^«QoaimtQffa  iti  tiU^cMMdiy  fighi^.iintiir]ittd^4.|JbQLWJ^ 
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n(4.fWi%^mp^Ue4^t»^liei(ettitQ>  aU  ihi%  fair  1iie]1^'wa3  bul  otod  sdoMiinb 

rooms.  1  spent  a  doleful  n^ght,  and  bid  farewell  to  the  toi^'hi;tbil 
i||ii«»»tegi  iaild\th0:  ga^  with  arbeart^  gQbd 

Ip^,  i^Fje^tly^Fi^^eed!  tba^I  had  inel  with  nocmisliAp  duviag/oiy' stajan 
llh^t^ttuifion  of  tha  j^laee  is  pleasant^  a&diibidkig  tlie;(teteil^iof  alargoi 
fl|l4^rkli'eotiatry; Willi -al  apixie  day  bectrme^il cbouhi. idot^ «i.  ordeflljt) 
Ijf^jwil.^ji  AAet*  the  fflttnbkirn  hav^  lessened  l^e  Jiuimbexft  ^hy^  iSat^.  uanal) 
igMHaa^.tba  r^^v^rand  boUfsie^knifef  the  celnainder  witt  saeki  q^iar^Hb 
iik4ll>ilaAr.{)U«iea  moia  r^njote^  where^  th^  aiHs  «aii  be  |»a0i4Qedi.wiAk 
iMtfQO^Astaltioi).  ThijB  result  v411  piTobaUly  be^more  spi»adil$l>i}0ughts 
WOii^l^hBii:f«»BOn&:m)t.a(M|iULiQted  wttii^UiieilfilUia^.prQpQnflBif^iQC^thHi 
class  of  people,  would  at  first  imagined  The  news  arrived  in  .tOwn^ 
ttifiit.iii^iMhatfa^^hum  of  oi>i^!ofrthe  leliid^r» th%iB^ had^twoda^^ bcA^e 
h0m -fcSled m abrawlv  And; .ey^n  theare  a  %bt  oecurHid^4n^'whi<4» 
ttifiiii  weapons  wore  freely  U3ediby  tvro  loen  in  an  eneount^r^  whi^bi 
§i|su^vfmm.a tj^narrel  at  the: gaoaing.tabl^  -But when  Ile^ Beithef» 
<tfi^ika*pvtie»w«redflad..  ;.;  .  -y-    ■  ;  .       Ji 

IvTbeae^dftspersto  oharactors.oong^^egate  iB^fronjtaeiir  t<>win»aiidhaiaijlf«ti^ 
tQipf^tieof  theiir  nefbrious  arts^^but  are.  dispeKsed  by  the  OQsgiai^  ^i% 
"better  class.d^f  people,:  those  who  settle  on  the:  lands  for  the  purpoae  efl 
G^tiyMi^n* '  Iiltbeprogresapf  theseittlemeutof  anew eountry^ eiss<i)r)n 
^Iftii^  Methodist  pr^a^hdr,  en  his^  itinerant  missioD),  makes  his  af^peavr^ 
ano^  4»od)  9choel  houses  find  a  lodgement  imth^  yillage,  thi/3  damfit 
4eispatadee9  take  their  departure  for  mord^  congenial  qiuartefs^!  on  thek 
fijMitti^iti^yoiid; .  '>Asid.thtt»i^  haa  bee&'fromrAe  eariiest'aettlementC 
c^itbe  ^oiimlryr^fl'om;  the  tiO]fth  to  the:  squtb,  fc&ttt  tiie  east  to-  the;^asLi 
"JfktMt  ,9CNtae^ vlhe  ^trapper,  and  •hunti^ ;  next  A^.  hardyt  pi(:)QeeI^  9dttier$l 
^wto je«Fe«la  his  cabtn;^  en  /the  .ba&k^  o£:  ^ovoee;  stcdaoa^  ,atld  ouUiyateft  j;^> 
xifill;»isi9ilv  iStmid^  lhe.loiieJiQes»4)f  iurtditudiog  liaAure.;  then  je^m«$i.tbi{ 
i3f«l^gadi^/froixi  el^viliiied lifoy to  .ptactide  .hit  ^rtif  ^ni tide  -un^uspeoting^ 
ii$il>i»!UiQ^jtaaik.c^ (ioiyoS: the . i^rsuasion-^oisre': teenti^ned^. makiea  biSb 
advent,  with  broad-brim  hat  and  sanctimonioOs  lod]^,  onihi^:^}^^,  !^fl> 
f^^hprsdi  Ij^yi^.a  care  for  the  waoderei^s.inra.xiew'.laQd..  Then  ^e 
tf^^^t-^lnrJ^ei^  spon  lthep!;eafter  §11  the  .(K»;ifomit^t9  9f^^(i}^fEaJbi9aar|^ 

'  jRie  town,'  of 'Dallas  is  situated  in  a  large  grove  of  oalc,  oh  the  easl 
moe  of  Innitjf  river.  The  site  is  hign^  dry  and.  sandy,, with,  fugn 
15iaK'on,ih^  tiver:  while,  opi  the  opposite  si^e'Is  a^  extensive  hottornl 
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the  number  of  persons  I  saw  ^'  shaking,"  the  truthfulness  of  the  remark 
I  am  not  inclined  to  dispute,  in  fact  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it 
oould  be  otherwise.  The  malaria  arising  fronr  the  decay  of  v^etation 
on  the  low  land,  settles  on  the  town,  producing  disease  among  its  in- 
habitants. 

The  country  near  is  very  fertile,  and  beautifully  situated,  producing 
com,  oats,  wheat,  and  other  products,  in  great  abundance.  It  is  not 
an  unusual  yield  to  harvest  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  of  wheal 
per  acre,  weighing  seventy-three  pounds  per  bushel.  All  these  pro- 
ducts find  a  ready  market  at  home,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  emigration  is  as  it  now  is.  Owing  to  the  remoteness  from  market^ 
cotton  is  raised  only  in  limited  quantities,  but  there  is  much  land  that 
is  well  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  when  the  .  time  arrives  affording 
transportation  facilities,  I  presume  that  branch  will  be  carried  on  to 
profit. 

This  place  is  a  kind  of  out-fitting  post  for  the  emigrants  who  settle 
the  new  lands  beyond,  consequently  it  has  become  a  fine  place  for  sell- 
ing  goods  and  merchandise  of  all  descriptions.  The* merchants  are 
doing  a  good  business,  and,  what  can  not  be  said  of  any  other  town  in 
the  state,  they  receive  on  their  sales  about  one-third  cash.  The  emi- 
grants, who  are  their  best  customers,  are  usually  quite  well  supplied 
with  money,  and  not  having  been  long  enough  in  the  country  to  estab- 
lish a  credit,  are  necessitated  to  use  it  freely  in  their  purchases. 

In  all  cotton  regions  a  system  of  credit  prevails,  which  does  not  ob- 
tain where  the  people  are  dependent  on  any  of  the  other  great  staples. 
There  is  but  one  day  in  the  year  when  it  is  presumed  that  a  planter— 
and  consequently  no  one  else — has  money ;  that  is  the  first  day  of 
January.  At  that  time  a  settlement  is  presumed  to  take  place,  and 
running  accounts  of  the  year  previous,  whether  put  into  notes  or  not, 
bear  interest.  By  common  consent,  this  is  made  the  pay  day,  and 
credit  runs  on  all  purchases  to  that  period.  A  merchant  does  not  ex- 
pect his  pay,  for  an  article  sold  in  January,  till  the  first  day  of  that 
month  the  year  following ;  but  he  also  expects  his  pay  on  the  samo 
day  for  all  articles  sold  in  December  immediately  preceding,  and  so 
of  all  intermediate  periods. 

This  system  of  credit  works  disastrously,  in  very  many  instances, 
to  both  seller  and  buyer— the  one  not  being  able  to  realize  on  his  sales 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  subject  to  many  annoyances  in 
making  and  remitting  his  liabilities,  which  often  proves  detrimental ; 
while  the  buyer,  having  a  long  credit  with  his  merchant,  is  manj^ 
many  times  induced  to  make  his  bills  much  larger  than  he  otherwise 
would,  or,  in  fact,  his  necessities  require.     Trusting  to  lus  year's  crop 
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to  meet  all  demands,  he  is  sure  to  fall  short  of  that  object  when  the 
season  is  unpropitious  and  this  resource  fails ;  the  consequence  is,  he 
is  copnpelled  to  have  his  account  carried  over  to  another  year,  when, 
should  there  be  a  succession  of  failures  in  his  crops,  in  most  instances 
bankruptcy  ensues,  bringing  with  it  the  usually  attendant  disasters. 
For  the  cotton  planter  has  no  resources  when  this  calamity  befalls 
him.  His  whole  aim  is  to  "  make  cotton."  He  makes  cotton  to  en- 
able him  to  buy  negroes,  and  buys  negroes  to  make  cotton !  This 
seems  to  be  the  sole  idea  of  his  existence ;  he  acts  upon  no  other. 
The  real  cotton  planter  does  not  raise  the  com  necessary  for  his  own 
consumption,  preferring  to  buy  what  he  needs  from  some  person  at  a 
distance,  and  incur  all  the  risk  and  cost  of  transportation.  His  "  meat,'* 
too,  on  which  his  "  hands  "  are  fed,  by  which  his  cotton  is  made,  is 
grown  in  a  free  state,  more  than  fifleen  hundred  miles  distant. 

It  seems  as  though  he  never  would  learn  that  there  may  be  a  good 
crop  of  corn  raised,  when  the  cotton  may  fail,  or  that  he  can  raise  about 
the  same  amount  of  cotton,  with  the  same  hands,  and  all  the  com  and 
meat  his  plantation  requires,  without  additional  cost.  He  learns  no 
wisdom  by  experience.  He  pursues  the  same  course  pursued  by  his 
&ther  before  him.  He  makes  use  of  the  old  fashioned  heavy  wooden 
plow  and  ponderous  hoe,  that  was  in  vogue  before  Whitney  invented 
the  gin.  Although  he  has  fine  native  grass  growing  in  great  abundance 
.  on  his  own  plantation,  and  which,  if  properly  cured,  at  the  right  season, 
would  make  most  excellent  hay,  yet  he  suffers  it  to  go  to  waste,  pre- 
ferring to  buy  hay  grown  near  Boston,  brought  to  the  coast  in  ships, 
and  hauled  to  his  door,  one  hundred  and  fifly  miles  from  a  seaboard, 
on  which  he  feeds  his  working  oxen  and  mules  during  the  winter.  As 
before  remarked,  he  has  but  one  idea,  and  that  is  a  cotton  one.  This 
is  no  overwrought  picture.  I  have  seen,  on  former  trips  to  the  country, 
again  and  again,  the  long  ox  teams  returning*  from  th^  coast,  after 
having  taken  down  cotton,  loaded  with  bundles  of  h^y,  raised  and 
packed  in  Massachusetts ;  and  com  and  bacon,  and  even  butter,  from 
Ohio  and  Indiana ;  and  sometimes  it  is  brought  as  high  up  the  country 
as  Dallas,  being  more  than  three  hundred. miles  h*om  Galveston. 

It  will  be  reactily  seen  from  the  above,  that  those  years  when  the 
crop  is  short,  or  price  of  cotton  low,  or  when  it  cannot  be  gotten  to 
market  at  an  early  day  in  the  season,  the  numerous  accounts  must  go 
unpaid  till  the  next  year;  and  then  take  their  chances  of  the  crop.  Hence 
large  dealers  in  the  north  find  trade  with  the  cotton  regions  so  exceed- 
ingly precarious,  the  country  dealer  cannot  pay  his  merchant,  unless 
he  realizes  on  his  sales  to  the  planter ;  hence  the  many  mercantile  dis- 
asters, both  here  and  dsewhere — a  legitimate  result  of  such  a  system 


ytils,:tben»  wtH  be  fre^ueiitfy  reoarriBg  peHbdi  wbea  gtesttttii&giMyfc 
i|iil:be  eo^firieooedaa  nU  moiielfii7  nfiKteft^'lMdiBgtb  etiAntacanfl&ti 
aftd>  boiiki-aptcy.  Why  not  retum  to  tin  icariiptmoipU?''!  ^WIHBuie 
fiMrm«r  needs,  an  airtifle^ltt  him  pajf  foriti.  if  hg-haraot  Mtoknti 
xadMy^  kd^faim  do  witiiout'th«  article' until  to'igott  '  -r ' '   •i^i  i^M 

rf^ Pnyi  «0  yx)a  go,"  is  dne  of  :thb  safiMit  mottos  everiiotied  «iA^  andlK 
lacd^  peitK>n8"wou)d  adbpt  it;-fiu*  less  distress* and : poverty  woiddliit- 
expiinenoed  ani^g  mem;  /Dbis  prknciple,  if  «1i>ict^y-^eatiiied '  otft^^an^ 
bstaag  ai'mati  safely  (iirouglk.  Whatr  property  he:  at  my  tinitf  iiad^ 
wo<ild  be^Us  own.  He^  would  m^t-with:  a  contienti^  oiiiid:'  Hxvi^nff^ 
03m  hopes  hiised  "Of  H<AfsSyi'Aiid'  «ltoe^  and  ]fpmi\^i'<xAy  td'Oxpepitfiiait' 
the. bitter  dnvaght  of  disappoh^meht;  A  KteareK^hty ind«r  sudi> ch^ 
cumstanc^5  would  rarely;  if  ^eiier,  ikUi : :;^e'plaii^j:«K)ttklibe4tidnAsi^ 
pbodeirt  man^behtg^thcrcrlfner of  irlmt'he possesftedEyhai/ii^  no  leai^bf 
Otiileetingag^tit^ormiiikmsofthe  la:^'/' ' .-  i- •  v  .••.:::  •.•']::  q.aM 
t)|:ciiti  readily  p^F«eir<^thAt  this  syatetarwQfiid'be ies^'liludy  tabttfld) 
up  those  colofisal  fiiirtimes  w«  «ometin)«s  see  siiddenly  sioeqiiiuldbedis 
Blii  It-must  be  re<$oll«etod  that-t^ssO'  viehes  &b  acq«if«fd,;hav^'beeBi'ii0i' 
aMsed  by  the  lcw<»^t)kis  vieiy  feiw<i--4frcmi'tb0is«read4nd.t^^ 
Andf'whtle  one  has  been  suceessfulr  in^rvmritig  tke:^-Boe,'!iii]iftty  and  BinhEf 
faki'^  fallen  on  thewayvide)  iio  reap-  the :  bittec'  fimitaro£leitrayQg8Mb 
htfbits,>  engendered  in  the  fhisb  of;  •ti'^tii ''  Tfa«rofwoKild;ilfe(i»gen€(rat 
prosperity  throughout  the  land/i  general  -  dttfiinon  of  ^the  pitopeihi^iiBi 
the  bountryy  and'  intelligence  also^ 'and  eonse(piently-vitttae»iLnd  bs^)pft«i 
ni^' '  No\t,  <lo  not  look  upbn>  this  a^  am  >  l^pian  idea^-  ilb  mar^liefi 
r*Alize*;  and  wlio  ifs* there  danes  to  say^  tiibtj  w  i^ne^  of  die),  xdanyp 
ifiany  evils  attendant  on  tbe<  eredit  s^tem^itheiwdrlid  ih)uld''JHH{>W 
hftteir  and  happier  if  this^^^f^steoiTr^salMtshedi^'-Biit^'fl^  aariti 

isfn(^  Hiy  pn^poso  to  writer  dtsertaftton  on^fiaaode^.'dt  aiii|ioralilectiir«^ 
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met  witli^iti  towns  of  Its  siz^/^'- A'«eit''litUerf«^ftt4iciu$4ii8^ 
^^u^*^  wtdcH  t^y  ar<^tJ6w'h)olosingr  vfit^'koMbetebibiahlMikiifi&d^^ 
All  udasaaUy  larrg^  blnl^ng'^i^'gotn^  tq^j'd^i^ediferisipbik^hbQae^ 
>lftl(*i1f^ i^'ftk&jwd;' Wilt'^wri'^  c>dt  :.•  <-•..'!  ^J-'ay.  irx-.  .ij:  i-^.v'uiiu 
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ohjlpter  xvm.  ,  : 

itMn^^/C9  Chikrnftt^t^Eer  Oairtpdgna — Emlarkh^  fr'cyin  CMia  Ciuhia — ArHvcH 

ii  Naples  J  etc 

We  left  Rome  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  in  voitures,  and 
ttttveled  as  we  had  done  when  we  went  there.  Our  experience  had 
taught  us,  however,  to  provide  for  our  repast  bj  the  way.  We 
•rfiould  have  fared  no  better  at  the  half-way  house,  if  we  had  not  done 
80,  than  when  we  stopped  there  the  week  previously.  Cold  fish — that 
miserable  popish  dish,  which  the  arrogant  bishops  of  the  Romish 
church  allow  sometimes  during  lent,  etc.,  to  the  poor  slaves  of  their 
tyratiny,  on  whom  they  inflict  the  pains  and  penalty  of  their  fasts — 
krid  nothing  better  would  have  been  all  that  we  should  have  found. 
Wretched  country — degraded  people !  If  the  world  is  never  to  be 
fenlightened,  reformed,  and  purified  till  Rome  does  it,  the  results  of 
iier  experiment  for  the  last  twelve  hundred  years,  forbid  all  hope  for 
the  future.  She  has  been  well  described  in  the  27th  chapter  of  Reve- 
lation. If  in  any  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  her  system  and  forms 
of  religion  should  be  able  to  commend  their  influence  and  demon- 
strate their  efficacy,  it  should  be  in  the  great  fortified  centre  of  her 
taolatry,  where  there  are  some  thirty  cardinals,  more  bishops,  fifleen 
fcindred  priests,  more  than  two  thousand  monks,  and  nearly  as  many 
1iiin6,  in  a  population  of  some  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand. 
'Here  she  ajipears  in  all  her  grahdeUr  and  glory.  Her  cardinals  are 
iiot  kllowfed  even  to  aippeiar  on  foot  abrbad  in  the  streets,  or  come  in 
-tiioise  contact  with  the  vulgat  h6rd,  and  endanger  themselves  of  being 
jostled  by  their  Involuntary  dl^riespecJt.  Her  Bishops  live  in  ease  and 
iionofr,  and  her  Priests^  etc.,  all  tht-ive  upon  estates  and  wealth  the 
ditirch  has  kmassed.  Yet,  is  thi^fe  nothing  physically  or  morally  t6 
cs6mtnend  *h6r  government'  of  feligion.  Cleanliness  })elongs  not  to 
the  place  or  its  people.    The  facilities  afforded  to  it  by  the  numerous 
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fountains  seem  not  to  be  approciateil.     There  is  but  one  street  (llie 
Corso)  that  has  sidewalkis,  and  they  very  narrow.     Various  arts, 
pal  ions,  and  vending  empIoymenLs  have  their  (iinctioDaries  at  w< 
and  entirely  at  home,  in  their  avoe.itions  upon  the  streets.     Hie  pit 
is  polluted  with  flcus,  from  whieh  you  canuot  altogether  escape,  e' 
in  the  elevated  and  splendid  apartments  of  the  hotels  and  higt 
orders.     In  the  Piazza  Navona,  especially  on  the  market  day,  Italii 
life  and  manners  may  be  seen  ia  characteristic  variety,  amid  shops  an<l 
stalls,  in  which  all  kinds  of  second-hand  articles,  in  prodigious  q 
tities,  abound,  and  stores  of  higher  pretension,  where  loungers 
idlers,  and  those  who  have  time  for  the  business,  sometimes  find  gri 
bargains  of  pictures,  cameos,  engravings,  intaglios,  gems,  antiques, 
In  the  hot  summer  months  I  learned  that  it  was  customary,  on  Sj 
days  and  Tuesdays,  to  inundate  the  whole  piazza  from  the  three  foi 
tains  it  contains,  which  affords  great  amusement  for  the  people,  nntf' 
attracts  curious  spectators  to  behold  haliiin  life  nnd  manners.     But 
for  the  admirable  means  of  drainage — for  which  the  ancient  CloactE, 
yet  existing,  laid  the  foundation — the  filth  of  the  city  would  become 
a  source  of  pestilence  much  greater  than  the  malaria  aronud  it,  and 
which  sometimes  penetrates  its  walls. 

The  government  of  liume  and  that  of  the  papal  states,  ia  a  Thooo- 
racy,  and  yet  has  to  be  sustained  by  military  force!     The  pope, 
"infallible"  head,  with  his  college  of  cardinals,  when  complete,  se 
in  number,  and  his  army  of  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  and  seciili 
clergy,  monks  and  nuns,  present  a  spectacle,  at  this  day,  of  one  of  the 
very  worst  and  moat  odious  forms  of  tyranny  ever  exercised  over 
men.     In  criminal  proi^iedings,  there  is  no  bound  to  imprisonment 
mere  suspicion,  and  the  trial  often  is  postponed  indefinitely,  the  acctv- 
sed  having  no  ptiwer  to  bring  his  case  before  the  judges.     The  ahseni 
of  liberation  on  bail,  imprisonment  for  all  kinds  of  offences,  etc.,  ki 
the  prisons  full,  to  the  great  shame  and  reproach  of  the  papal  admi 
iatration.     ITie  net  revenue  is  estimated  at  about  seven 
dollars  of  our  currency,  one  third  of  which  goes  to  pay  the  interi 
on  debt,  and  the  rest  is  absorbed  by  the  expenses  of  the  State  govi 
ment,  and   Ecclesiastical   congregations,  allowances  and  salaries 
oardinula,  the  maintainance  of  the  court  and  the  papal  dignity.     Aboi 
three-fourths  of  the  poor  youth  in  Rome  are  gratuitously  educal 
but  throughout  the  papal  States  the  government  provides  educatioo 
but  one  in  thirty.    Notwithstanding  there  are  six  universities,  Epii 
pal  and  commercial  schools, acad'-iaies,  and  other  institutions,  the 
of  education  ia  said  to  be  generally  very  low,  and  chieQy  of  an 
Biastical  character. 
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The  government  of  Rome  is  sustained  by  ihe  French  soldiery,  of 
rbom  there  are  now  fourteen  thousand  employed  for  that  pui'poBe. 
The  population,  of  alt  classes  and  grades,  except  the  priesthood  and 
the  army,  are  dissatisfied  with  it  and  opposed  to  it.  Were  this  for- 
eign army  withdrawn,  it  is  confidently  said,  that  a  day  would  not  pass 
before  Rome  would  again  be  filled  with  the  turmoil  of  revolution. 

The  pope  and  his  government  are  endeavoring  to  form  an  army  to 
protect  the  States  of  the  chun-h,  it  is  said,  against  Austria,  Until 
this  is  done,  France  claims  to  occupy  it  by  her  troops  for  its  preser- 
vation. The  present  pontiff  is  said  to  be  ft  kiud-heai-ted,  henevoleutly 
disposed  niai).  His  cabinet,  however,  exclude  him  almost  wholly 
from  a  participation  in  civil  and  political  aifairs.  He  is  full  of  chi- 
mericnl  and  Quixotic  projects  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
hia  people;  but  they  are  utterly  impracticable,  and,  while  he  can 
accomplish  none,  he  is  allowed  by  his  cabinet  to  amuse  himself  with 
his  fancies.  The  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  Jhe  priests  bear  rule 
by  their  means,  and  wonderful  and  horrible  things  are  done  in  the 
land. 

I  looked,  as  1  walked  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  in  vain  for  the 
cheerful  sportive  youth  so  abundant  in  other  cities,.cspecially  of  our 
own  beloved  country.  Here  and  there,  occasionally,  a  dull  formal 
company  of  lads,  led  by  priests,  in  procession,  and  dressed  in  gowns 
of  ■^ifTLTCiit  colors,  designating  their  schools,  might  be  seen  at  particu- 
lar periods  of  the  day.  No  spontaneous  gathei'ings  and  sportive 
'oups  of  boys,  full  of  activity  and  mirth,  enlivened  the  streets;  and, 
for  the  girls,  you  might  have  thought  that  the  sacerdotal  celibacy 
almost  banished  the  sex.  Upon  icquirtug  where  ai-e  your  youthJ 
1  was  told  that  they  were  under  the  close  and  constant  inspection  of 
the  priesthood,  in  their  different  schools, 

TTie  taxes  hero  ore  enormously  oppressive.     Government  bills  are- 

ied  at  a  heavy  discount,  and  nowhere  beyond   the  city  limits. 

lere  are  but  few  incentives  to  industry,  and  nothing  like  large  exten- 

ive  manufactories  or  works  that  generate  wealth.     Not  a  tree  can  be 

tlanted  without  a,  license  from  the  authorities  and  a  fee  paid  for  regis- 

tjering  it.     Every  calf,  pig,  or  domestic  animal  must  be  registered, 

irectly  after  it  comes  into  existence,  for  which,  also,  a  fee  must  be 

d ;  and  before  an  ox  or  sheep,  etc,  can  be  killed,  a  license  must 

obtained  and  a  fee  paid.     Take  away  the  military  disbursements 

I  those  of  the  numei'ous  English,  American  and  other  travelers, 

id  the  fees  derived  from  passports,  and  there  would  be  little  to  cause 

ly  circulation  of  money.     The  great  trade  here  is  in  the  souls  and 

sins  of  men,  of  which  the  church  has  an  imperial  monoply.    The 
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SJcA^es,  (lie  pilddle'  class  of  people,  the  peasants  aad  the  lower  ora^ 
universally  hate  the  govemmoDt,  and  such  is  the  state  of  tiiii 
'conipUcat<Ml  and  burdensome,  as  I  was  informed,  thai  it  was 
means  iin  unconimDn  tTiing  (br  one  man  to  own  a  piece  of  land,  a 
ur  Mvera],  the  trees  upon  it,  a  third  partj  the  fruit,  and  that  som 
mortgaged  to  a  fourth. 

The  agricultural  lerritorj  around  Rome,  tlie  Agro  Romano,  is 
ed  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  lafge  proprietors,  pri 
noblei,  and.&jrporatjuna,  of  which  the  Chapter  of  St.  Peters  is  ai 
the  most  heavily  endowed. '    The  own^'rs  of  these  inimense  estat 
npt  inaniifie .  tl^eni  on  Ihcir  ovfn  account,     They  are  worked  or  rei 
e3'prbducl!ve,^By  a  class  of  men  called  Mercanti  di  Conipagna,  wl 
Interests  being. similar,  aiid  whose  numbers  being  limited,  find  it 
'profitable  Ei.1  wmbine  together  and  thus  control  the  market  of 
^rtidilcts.    'ITiese  merchants  reside.  In   Rome,  and  only  occasionij 
vJaittheir  Icflse-holds,  which  are  committed  to  the  care 
o^ar^eers.     Under  them,  again,  are  various  subordinates  who  ore  oat 
pied  with  the  immediate  direction  and  watch  of  the  laborers  •* 
'tnewor^.     One  class  and  another  are  paid  for  making  the  remai^i 
work.     But  poor  accommodations  are  afforded  in  the  way.  Of  dw 
Urigs,  even  for  Iho,  agents  or  higher  class  of  ministros  and  their  s  ' 
Jinate  assistants— f^  'iUino  house,  a  storehouse,  and  stable — whll^  G 
"laborers  have   n'o    provisiim  made   for.thoir  ptrmanent  shelter  4 
',sii6ommodation.     Herdsmen,  and  sbepberds,  and  waggouers,  as- 1 
would  be  ci.llod  in  Pennsylvania,  are  employed  by  the  year;  f' 
'iiiennml  reapers  by  the  day.     The  breeding  aiad  rearingof  ani? 
^saJdt'o  be  iiiHre  lucl-afiVe  than  the  iilliug  of  the  soil.     Tlie  hm 
not  used  til  brealiing  up  the  soil,  but  cattle  universally,  botili  t 
and  «fVW8.     The  herdsmen  and  shepherds  are  generally  attaebedl 
't'!(e  tstat^,  and  their  hiibilations,  exceedingly  rude  and  coarse,  i 
a'mere  shelter  front  the  winds  and  sLormSj  and  places  for  H 
"'firfeis,'     Not  Uilfrequently  they  are  mere  huts  with  thatched  rOofi  i 
ffldes'coV^rM, 'dp  plastered,  with  mud,  in  which  some  straw  baa  1) 
'iWiM.  '  'A  tuined  building,  or  desecrated  and  neglected  tmn 
'tpiii'e  'natural  cavity,  common  in  volcam'o  regions,  afford  plai 
''Petreat' durttlg  the  summer;     There  are  ho  rich  and  attractite'i 
'fiii-'do  tbiy  iwiastsbanil  tW  an  of  making  good  butter;  but  i 
"KiljB'd  ch'eeS^s,'- iokde  from  the  milk  and  a  preparation  of  cun)i.i 
'ibiaitl'ilie 'iolarlt^ii'al  Rome.     The  shepherd  has  one  or  mdre'lkt 
'Vbiftsli  yeiii)*:'  ^lored  Ijogs,  who  serve  tilm  falthfhlly,  anil  i 
^r^t  sef  vicfe  Itl  tiWtcoting  his  flocks  Min  the  wblfi     While  he  n 
m'his-^AieilA'rf;  JitfeVclets  an  bver-ai^l;  th^y  d«  thtiworkoif'g 


e|e^  The  same  lazy,  listless  habits,  characterize  >Btill,  as  iq  the  day /f . 
<^  Virgil,  the  Bomnplent  shepherd  yfho  reppses  undqr  ;ibe  shade  oi^  f^ , 
tree  and  regales  himself  with  the  ynmusjcal  droojs^  of  his  dolvrp)^, 

¥gP*pe-  ■  !•':":         ,  ^    ■*   • .'  N    '* 

TIfyrei  ^a  paUiIoB  recabaur  vx\)  tegmlne  fagi  ,    ; ;. 

—lentus  In  umbra'  ,  > 

Vormosam  rcBonare  doces  Amaryllida  Sylras; 

'     i  .   ■  .  ..<■'.. 

1  The  love  and  the  music  may  have  been  more  interesting- ,  ^l  tjoj^-. 
days  of  the  poet,  but  it  requires  more  imagination  thim  I.p^s^ess  to 
vork  up  anything  attractive  out  of  such  (X)arse  materials.      ;  ; , 

.  The  condition  of  the  poor  laborers  is  wretched  apd  degraded,;  tj^eii; 
food  is  meagre  and  unwholesome ;  they  are  not  att^hed  to  Uie  estat^a^ 
Ijut  are  led  and  moved  to  the  sphere  of  their  labor  by  ^he  princigj^ 
plan  or  chief  who  has  bargained  for  their  work ;  and  they  live  3JLk|e; 
wandering  tribes  or  families,  suffering  greatly  by  exposure  to  the  J(i9lt, 
eim  and  oool  nights,  insufliciently  clad  and  uncomfortalply  |Sheltere4^ 

.  These  are  some  features  of  the  state  of  things  under,  the  pap^  goy-f 
^mment — a,  government  proudly  and  blp,sphemously  claiming  to  ^ 
that  of  heaven — in  and  of  the  divine  right,  administered  by  the  Vicv 
pf  Jesus  Christ?  Assuredly,  if  they  wished  to  make  a  reasonabjl^ 
pretext  on  their  behalf,  or  at  all  conciliate  our  respect  or  attention  to 
their  lofty  claims  and  pretensions,  they  ought  to  produce,  and  show  a 
fetter  state  of  things !  How  palpably  does  the  providence  of  Gpd^ 
by  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the  people,  contradict  the  in^p^oua 
jretence  that  this  Pontifex  Maximus  is  the  representative  of  God  orj 
earthy  and  as  such  exercises  his  authority!  You  look  in  vain  foi? 
8ome  memorial  of  these  priestly  sovereigns  that  may  be  traced  in  thfi| 
ijomforts,  happiness,  social,  moral,  and  political  improvement  of  thp 
people.  But,  while  your  eye  meets,  almost  in  every  dii'ectipn,  tablets 
bearing  inscriptions  of  the  munificence  of  this  and  the  other  pope,  it 
i^  to  be  seen  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  not  in  works  of  general  impipye? 
ipent,  but  in  palaces,  statues,  pictures,  tombs,  shrines,  and  the.  like. 
Scarcely  has  an  instance  occurred  of  any  old  broken  statue  of  ynXWy 
having  been  restored,  and  placed  in  a  niuseura,  or  some  choice  and 
^ew  objects  of  the  fine  artsf,  having,  through  their  instrumentality, 
been  exposed  to  view,  but  what  you  read — ex  munificentia — by  the  mu- 
nificence of  Sextus  v.,  or  Pius  VI.,  or  Clement  XII.,  or  Gregory  XV^.^ 
^tc.,  etc.  The  great  care  of  these  self-styled  successors  of  Uiq 
jostles,  seems  to  have  been,  before  all  else,  to  leave  tJ[;ieir  n9i]iiQ9 
inscribed  on  some  m^ble  memorials  of  tiieir  proclaimed  my^i^^ 
9faice!  The  priests  of  Rome  are  to  be  held  responsible '^^  fiUQl]|  f^ 
i|tata  of  things ;  for  the  {(^vernrnqiti  is  theirs.    'Wf^tc)^^,;«fQ^,J^^ 
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they  miide  of  it.    No  wonder  that  a  foreign  army  is  found  n 

to  prevent  suoh  a  government  from  being  utterly  overthrown  by  ti 

poor  people  on  whose  necks  it  has  been  laid. 

During  my  stay  in  Rome  I  have  visited  or  passed  through  several 
times  the  Jews'  quarter,  called  the  Ohetto,  where  dwell  the  desoendir  j 
ants  of  that  wrfiteheJ  people,  brought  by  Titus,  from  Jerusalem,  toH^ 
adorn  his  triumphs.  How  abject  is  their  condition.  The  i 
indeed  driven  into  their  souls.  It  comprises  some  narrow  and  crooked 
streets  on  the  Tiber,  near  the  island,  and  is  entered  by  eight  gatei 
which,  till  the  accession  of  Pio  Nono,  were  closed  from  early  in  tl 
evening,  till  sunrise.  Poverty,  filth,  wretchedness  and  desolation  ai 
the  characteristics  of  the  quarter.  The  Jewish  population  here  is 
four  to  five  thousand,  chiefly  petty  shop-keepers,  pedlars,  and  deeiet 
in  old  clothes,  and  second-hand  articles.  Their  condition  is  a  Gtrikin| 
comment  on  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  cone 

October  23 — I  had  engaged  to  preach  on  Sabbath,  for  Mr.  Baird 
but  am  sadly  disappointed  by  the  determination  of  my  company  ttf^ 
go  to  Civita  Vecchia.  The  French  steamer  for  Naples  is  expected  to' 
arrive  there  on  Monday,  It  therefore  became  needful  to  leave  Rome 
tO'day,  in  order  to  prevent  traveling  on  the  Sabbath  and  deten^D 
beyond  the  time  proposed  to  reach  Naples. 

We  took  our  departure  in  private  voitures,  about  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  by  the  same  route,  we  hod  entered.  Our  way  lay  along 
the  Compagaa.  This  immense  irregular  and  undulating  plain,  in  many 
respects  possesses  the  deepeai  interest.  It  spreads  in  every  direction 
around  Rome,  and  includes  a  portion  of  both  (he  ancient  Latium  and 
that  of  Etruria.  From  Tcrracina  to  Civita  Vecchia  is  about  one  hun- 
dred miles,  which  is  estimated  by  some  to  bo  its  length,  while  il 
greatest  breadth  is  about  forty.  The  low  lands  of  the  Tiber,  i 
generally  among  tourists,  and  in  popular  language,  bear  the  nan 
the  Campagna.  The  valley  of  this  stream  is  bounded  by  the  Sabia 
and  Voiscian  hills;  the  former  surround,  like  an  amphitheatre,!] 
whole  of  its  northern  expanse.  There  is  but  little  picturesque  tn  ttu 
scenery  of  this  monotonous  plain.  The  eye  ever  rises  for  reliel 
to  the  hills,  and  distant  peaks  along  its  coasts.  The  whole  regiottl 
shows  the  action  of  volcanic  forces,  of  which  the  Alb.in  Mount  anaT 
Monte  C'imino,  seem  to  have  been  the  great  foci.  The  geologist  a 
trace,  proof  of  the  action  of  both  salt  and  fresh  water  in  the  deposits 
and  strata  of  the  region,  as  well  as  of  the  ashes  and  scoriae,  discharge 
from,  volcanic  rents,  in  the  varieties  of  piperino  used  for  building  pur- 
poses in  Rome.  Sulphurous  springs,  occurring  in  different  places,  and 
other  indications  convinced  me,  of  what  I  have  long  believed,  from 
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"tko  prophetic  pages  of  Scripture,  that  although  the  volcanic  forces, 
which  were  once  here  so  active,  have  been  for  centuries  kept  in  check 
hy  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  they  have  not  been  destroyed,  and  caa. 
soon,  when  the  time  cornea,  be  marshalled  again,  to  accomplish  His 
wrath  in  Rome's  destruction  and  turn  the  whole  into  "  a  lake  of  fire 
burning  with  brimstone." 

Oetobir  34—26,  At  Oivlla  Vecchia. — On  our  arrival  here,  last 
Saturday  evening,  we  gbtained  comfortable  apartments  at  Orlandia 
hotel.  The  steamer  Languedoc  had  been  expected,  hut  bad  not  yet 
arrived.  As  it  turned  out,  wc  might  h.ive  remained  at  Rome  till 
Monday,  or  even  Tuesday  morning,  harf**!^  known  all  beforehand, 
and  been  sure  that  we  could  both  have  started  early  enough  in  the 
day  to  have  passed  through  all  the  annoyances  of  the  custom-house 
ofRoera  and  police  inspectors.  ObsiaeUt,  rather  than  facilities,  are 
thrown  in  the  way  of  travellers  here.  We  were  relieved,  however, 
from  the  necessity  of  travelling  during  the  prevalence  of  a  heavy 
storm,  which  has  raged  here  since  Sunday  evening.  1  should  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  preaching  on  the  Sabbath  in  Rome,  and  of 
being  "presented"  to  the  pope,  on  the  day  following,  through  the  atten- 
tion, and  at  the  request,  of  Major  Cass.  This  is  about  all  that  would 
have  relieved  the  monotony  of  our  stay  there  during  a  period  of  very 
wet  and  uncomfortable  weather. 

I  enjoyed  the  rest  we  have  had  here,  and  the  opportimity  afforded 
for  writing  letters  to  friends.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes  and  lady  and 
daughter;    Miss  Paul,   of  Philadelphia,  who   travelled  with  them; 

,Eev.  Dr.  C.  Hall,  whom  we  had  hoped  would  have  accompanied  ua  to 
Naples ;  and  my  friend  and  travelling  companion,  Mr,  Wells,  were 
all  on  their  way  to  the  United  States,  expecting  a  steamer  from  Mar- 
seilles. Mr.  B.  was  discouraged,  and  led  to  think  his  hualth  would 
be  better  by  returning  home.  Dr.  Hall  had  improved  somewhat, 
but  feared  to  retard  his  return,  though  very  anxious  to  visit  Naples ; 
and  Mr.  W.,  by  the  advice  of  the  physician  at  Turin,  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  his  sister,  had  concluded  to  hasten  to  the  United 
States.  Dr.  H.  and  myself  ate  henceforth  to  pursue  our  journey  to- 
gether. I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  accompany  them ;  hut  having  thus 
Sax  been  graciously  upheld  and  protected  by  a  kind  Providence,  and 
being  somewhat  improved  in  health,  a  sense  of  duty,  urging  me  to 
pursue  my  journey,  has  overcome  my  longings  after  home  and  the 
pastoral  iabors  from  which  i  feel  it  a  great  trial  to  have  been,  of  late, 
■Qspended. 

On  the  Sabbath,  all  our  company,  with  the  courier  of  Mr.  B.,  num- 
hering  eight  persons,  met  in  the  largest  apartment  occupied  by  Mr, 


BftTDfiB'  tatuilj;,  baving  arrsngu^l  it  ouiung  ouraelvaa  to  ■ 
partM  of  ibo  luoming  iwd  ailflrouun  to  the  woi^bop  of  Gadi,  l 
q»r  own  simplti  FresliyUirian  form.  It  whs  insisted  that  i  abouldl 
prcfdi  in  the  iiiurniog,  and  Di.  Hall  iq  the  aflernooS' — which  we  did,, 
tbe  brethrt-n  taking  part  lu  the  other  servicra.  It  was  a  day  long  tqr  ■ 
he  reineitib<!red.  Wu  tdit  aa  if  possibly  some  of  ns  bad  met  for  tfai«fl 
last  time.  Wu  kn(>^w  not)  what  results  the  porila  of  the  ocean  or  of  I 
travel  might  produ^'u,  or  how  ,sooq  the  progress  of  disease  mig 
nuinber  one  or  the  other  of  us  among  the  dead.  Our  commui 
Y48  swMttened  by  Christian  afEection,  and  we  felt  that  tliere  e 
bonds  of  friendship  whieh  >i^ilher  country  our  clime,  time  nor  distenotin 
Ijlc  nor  death,  could  ;teve/. 

1  attended  the  ufWrnuon  or  evening  service  in  the  princ^ial '  Bo>> 
msp  Catholic  uhurch  here,  which  seemed  rather  better  frei^tli-nted  thn 
ti)OM  1  had  seen  In  Rome.  1  witnessed,  also,  immediately  in  the  rear 
of  our  hotel,  the  ritual  services,  usual  among  Bomtinista,  at  tbe  laytsg! 
of  the  comer  stone  of  a.  new  place  of  worship  they  are  about  ereotiiig 
l^era  The  crowd  .sasembled  was  by  no  meana great;  nor  were  there< 
masy  that  seemed  to  take  any  spet^at  interest  b  what  was  going  oB, 
o^hei  than  U>  look  with  curious  eye  upon  the  priestly  mummeries  and' 
the  parade  of  the  biahop  and  hia  attendants,  adorned  with  their  ^ 
did  vestments,  and  performing  their  genu  Hex  ions,  procesMocs,a 
eiiontings.  A  military  band,  near  to  our  hotel,  was  playing  live 
^c^iml  marches  within  iittarlng  of  the  bishop  and  his  atteudanta,  ii 
the  area  imiue(liati.-ly  adjoining.  The  music  was  intended  ii 
tlu  French  (.lenerul  ITiiere,  who  lodged  in  the  same  hotel  with  usr 
who  also  had  made  his  head-quarters  at  Rome  in  the  same  hotel  il 
which  we  abode,  and  who  had  arrived,  on  Satm^ay,  at  Gvita  Vec 
a^shoi't  time  before  us,  though  we  had  no  intercourse  with  tl 
man,  nor  did  any  uf  us,  I  believe,  even  see  him. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


October  27 (A, — The  storm  raged  violently  during  Monday,  and  t 
Btettoer  did  Mtt,  as  was  expected,  make  her  appearance.     On  Tutm 
it  began  t«  abate,  and  the  French  steamer  Languedoo  arrived  in  ti 
us  to  emburlt,  in  the  afiernoon,  for  Naples.     I  could  hear  the  n 
agitated  sea  beyond  the  raole,  and  anticipated  a  rough  t 
ent  boats  reo«ived  us  at  the  quay,  one  conveying  the  passengers  J 
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tjb^'LaDguedoc,  and  the  other  those  fbr  Marseilles,  vfho  embarked  all 
title  same  time  in  a  steamer  about  to  sail  for  Leghorn.     We  experi*- 
enced  no  inconvenience  from  any  motion  of  the  water  while  we  lay  ia 
t^e  harbor — ^glad  to  e:3|pchange  a  few  last  looks  and  salutations  while 
the  crews  of  the  respective  vessels  were  weighing  their  anchors.    Btt4i 
we  had  no  sooner  passed  outside  of  the  mole< — apparently  with  somA. 
peril,  and  much  skill  on  the  part  of  the  captain, — than  we  encountered 
the  heavy,  rolling  surges  of  the  troubled  deep.     I  tried  to  act  a  valiani;. 
part  and  remain  on  deck,  if  possible,  to  prevent  sea-sickness.     Tte 
deck  passengers,  male  and  female,  quickly  rolled  themselves  up  Iq: 
their  cloaks  and  coverings,  and  laid  themselves  quietly  down  to  eur 
dure  it.     An  English  gentleman  and  myself,  both  about  the  same  ago» 
had  sought  a  resting-place  on  a  settee,  under  lee  of  the  life- boat  hang-, 
ing  over  the  gunwale,  on  the  quarter-deck.     The  vessel  rolled  and- 
pitched  occasionally  with  great  violence,  until  a  wave  struck  her  on 
her  broadside,  and,  mounting  over  the  life-boat,  poured  down  its  tor- 
rent upon  us,  sending  us  rolling  and  drifting,  and  thoroughly  wet,  tmi 
the  other  side  of  the  deck.     Whereupon  I  gave  up  all  thought  o£ 
fighting  sea-sickness  any  longer,  having  had  two  or  three  sharp  con- 
tests with  it  before  this  unexpected  defeat ;  and,  retreating  into  the 
cabin,  and  ridding  myself  of  my  wet  garments,  threw  myself  down  io 
my  berth,  indifferent  to  everything  but  the  incessant  and  nauseating 
motion  of  the  uneasy  vessel.     Nor  did  I  care  to  lift  my  head  till  w« 
entered  and  were  gliding  over  the  placid  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,. 
We  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  at  four,  A.  M.,  in  the  steand-' 
er   Languedoc ;  but  did   not  get  ashore,   and  through  the  custonl«» 
house  and  the  searching  of  its  officials,  till  12,  M.,  when  wc  found 
ourselves  comfortably  quartered  in  the  Hotel  de  Rome.     The  night 
was  stormy.     The  wind,  which  blew  violently  as  we  left  the  mole  «A 
Qvita  Vecchia,  continued  through  the  voyage  unabated.     The  tumult 
of  the  waves  soon  deprived  me  of  all  ability  to  move  about,  and  I  had 
to  give  way  for  hours  to  the  distress  of  sickness,  confining  myself  ta 
my  berth.     But,  after  having  partaken  of  some  nourishment,  upoa> 
our  arrival  at  the  Hotel,  I  felt  ready,  by  one  P.  M.,  to  commence 
movements  for  viewing  Naples.   We  first  called  on  our  worthy  consul^ 
Mr.  Hammil,  who  received  us  courteously.     Dr.  II.  had  got  into 
trouble  in  the  custom-house — some  of  his  books,  especially  a  few 
numbers  of  Champollion's  grammar,  excited  great  suspicion,  and  were . 
detained  by  the  officials.   A  few  carlini  rescued  mine,  although  among, 
them  was  the  ^^Histoire  de  UEgliae  Vatidoise  par  Anioine  Monasiict^ 
which  was  iox  more  at  war  with  the  rites,  doctrines  and  policy  of  ih«- 
liomish  church,  than  anything  to  be  found  io  Charapollion,  or  in  Dr. . 
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H.'s  ooIlectioTi.     Tbey  had  no  hierogIyi)hic8,  however,  to  excite 
•iwpicicins  and  fears  of  the  terror-stricken  iDenials  of  a  base  despot, 
lest  blood  and  treason  lurked  under  them. 

After  lea'^jng  the  Consul,  who  promised  to  look  after  the  detained 
books,  we  ascended,  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide,  the  lofly  hill  tt 
rises  immediately  back  of  the  city — on  whose  sloping  sides  it  la  bnill 
The  castle  of  St.  Ermo,  bo  named  from  a  chapel  near  it  dedicated 
St.  Erasmus,  crowns  one  of  the  summits  of  this  hill,  and  overlooks 
city.    The  monastery  of  San  Martino  is  a  little  lower  down,  in  front 
it, — to  enter  which  you  must  pass  through  military  guards  statioiii 
around  the  castle.     From  the  balcony  of  this  monastery,  you  have 
superb  panoramic  view  of  Naples  nnd  the  surrounding  country,  Vesi 
vius,  Portici,  Resina,  aud  Torre  del  Greuco  along  its  base,  and  t) 
Island  of  Capri  in  the  splendid  bay  that  spreads  its  bosom  so  calml* 
•sd  majestically  before  the  city. 

The  Caatlo  of  St,  Elmo  was  originally  a  tower  built  by  the  Noi 
mans,  »nd  converted  into  a  fort  by  Charleys  H.     CharU's  V.  madi 
a  citadel,  and  Philip  V.  added  to  its  works.     It  is  a  Hexagon,  oni 
hundred  toiaes  in  diameter,  with  mines  and  countermines,  and  containi 
a  well  of  immense  size.     The  King  of  Naples  keeps  it  well  garn<' 
toned , 

The  Church  of  San  Martini,  belonging  to  the  monastery, 
onee  the  royal  villa  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Anjon,  which  Charles  induoetT" 
him  to  CDnve.tt  into  a  sacred  building,  la  1325,  a  church 
tery  were  erected  and  richly  endowed  by  the  king.  It  is  decorated 
with  paintings,  marble  work,  precious  stones  and  gilt  stucco,  He 
altars  in  its  cbopela  are  decorated  with  costly  marbles,  verde  and  joaae 
antique,  breccia,  porphyry,  etc.,  and  precious  stones,  such 
thysts,  agates,  lapia  lauuli,  etc  Its  paintings  are  large  and  greatly' 
prized.  One,  called  "  the  deposition,"  or  taking  Christ  down  from 
the  Cross,  containing  the  figures  of  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  St.  Bru- 
no, is  generally  much  admired.  An  English  Lord,  we  were  told  bj 
the  guide,  lately  offered  for  it  aa  many  gold  sovereigns  as  would  eovi 
it ;  but  it  was  refused.  It  is  said  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old.  I  noticed  near  it  portraits  of  Moses  and  Elins,  well  executed 
paintings.  On  either  side  of  the  altar  are  nltches  or  cases,  highly' 
adorned,  and  closed  in  with  glass  doors,  through  which  are  to  be  Bcai, 
ranged  on  shelves  or  supports,  human  bones  interlaced  with  jewels. 
The  bones  are  exhibited  as  the  veritable  relics  of  ancient  saints,  whoM 
attached.  It  was  to  me  a  disgusting  sight,  notwithstanding 
they  were  so  arranged  and  decorated  with  glittering  gems  and  worl 
«f  gold,  as  to  make  a  display  at  some  distance,  as  of  filagree  work  mtl 
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a  small  scale.  Tho  court  of  the  monastery  was  divided  into  four 
large  parts  or  beds,  one  of  which  was  used  as  a  cemetery  for  the  * 
monks,  in  which  a  recent  interment  had  taken  place ;  the  other  three 
were  used  for  the  cultivation  of  lavendar,  which  seemed  to  grow  in 
them  very  luxuriantly.  The  dress  of  the  monks  was  that  of  white 
robes  resembling  flannel.  Their  heads  were  wholly  shaven,  but  their 
beards  were  allowed  to  grow.  It  is  a  very  wealthy  establishment, 
and  supports  numerous  monks^  Immense  expenditures  have  been 
made  in  the  mosaic  and  polished  pavements,  and  other  costly  decora- 
tions of  the  Church  and  its  chapels.  A  crowd  of  idle  drones  are 
supported  there,  who  render  no  service  whatever  to  society,  and  whose 
only  value  is  claimed  to  be  the  recital  of  prayers  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church  and  souls  in  Purgatory.  What  a  perversion  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ,  who  went  about  doing  good ! 

October  2Sik. — Visited  the  Church  of  St.  Januarius.  It  is  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  one  of  the  principal,  if  not  the  most  impor- 
tant, of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  Naples.  It  is  the  cathedral,  and 
the  theatre  of  some  of  the  grossest  impositions  which  popery  knows 
how  so  adroitly  to  practice  on  the  superstitious  credulity  of  her  vota- 
ries. At  the  hour  I  visited  it,  the  bishop  was  performing  mass,  and 
the  canons,  with  the  choir,  were  in  their  places,  taking  part  in  the 
chanting.  The  organ  was  over  it,  and  formed  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  the 
main  altar.  Like  all  other  large  edifices  for  papal  worship,  it  contain- 
ed a  variety  of  different  chapels,  one  of  which  is  specially  distin- 
guished. It  stands  on  the  site  and  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  dedicated 
by  Pagan  idolators  to  Apollo,  and  is  itself  dedicated  to  St.  Restitute. 
St.  Januarius  is  the  great  patron  saint  of  Naples,  who  is  honored  with 
speecial  and  signal  tokens  of  worshipful  respect.  It  is  in  the  chapel 
that  bears  his  name,  the  lying  wonder  of  liquifying  his  blood  takes 
place.  The  legend  concerniug  him  is,.that  he  was  beheaded  at  Naples, 
A.  D.  289,  during  the  Pagan  persecution  waged  against  the  early 
Christians,  by  the  Emperor  Domitian.  I  copied  the  following  inscrip- 
tion over  the  entrance  [to  this  chapel :  "  Divi  Januarii  e  fame,  bello  * 
peste  a  vesagline  miri  ope  sanguinis  erepta  Neapolis  cive,  patre, 
vindice." 

There  was  a  priest  celebrating  mass  at  one  of  the  altars  in  this 
chapel,  and  at  the  same  time  services  were  being  performed  at  the 
main  altar  in  the  church.  Intimation  being  given  of  a  desire  to  inspect 
their  chapel  and  its  sacristy,  a  priest  was  soon  in  attendance  for  the 
purpose.  Some  six  large  and  very  fine  paintings,  adorn  its  altars, 
arranged  on  the  sides  of  the  octagon,  in  which  form  the  chapel  is  con- 
structed.   A  servitor  was  commanded  to  raise  the  curtains,  which  are 
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dropped  ovar  Lkeia  far  bettw  protection  apl  preserv^on.'    Wff  if;^ 
B^wQ  all,  cKcupt  the  one  b^oro  wiiioh  tiw  priest  was  immeiiajidjl 
c^Siciating,  ^d  tlmt  ojso  we  saw  ofWr   he   had  withdrawn,     Thea^. 
painlinga  repreaeot  difiurunt  scenes  or  eyeitts  in  the  Life  of  Jenuuiut, 
audi  OS  the  ntitUitude  alfucted  with  horror  on  beholding  him 
unhurt  from  the  flames  into  which  he  hod  been  cost—his  martyi 
bj  acliial  beheading — his  miraculously  healing  the  sick,  etc.,  etc.    Jt^ 
closet  behiud  one  </  tb<!  attars,  they  tell  you,  cooUina  bis  head  u^ 
two  vials  of  hia  blood.     It  has  two  sll?er  doors,  which  are  lucked  bi 
two  dilTerent  keys,  ooe  being  kept  by  the  King  and  the, other  by  th^, 
Bishop.     Uis  body,  they  aay,  reposes  beneath  the  high  altar,  ia  a 
opphagus,  covered  with  arabesque  baa  reliefe.     Thrice  a  year  the  k 
of  his  blood  are  produced,  the  King  and  Bishop  heing  present 
concurring,  viz :  during  the  first  eight  days  of  May  and  Septcnilji 
Mid  on  the  16th  day  of  December,  which  last  is  the. day  of  thisiBuptV' 
an^versary  iestival.     On  this  occasion  the  wondericg  multitude  g( 
tq  witness  the  mirgfiulods  liquifaotion  of  the  blood  in  the  viaL 
J9y  is  said  U)  be  excessive  when  this  effect  takea  place  spee^jfy  bj 
liieir  lamentations  are  incessant  if  the  proeesa  be  tedious. 
ted  as  an  historical '  fact,  that  while  the  French  General  Murat  ^i 
King  of  Naples,  t^e  priests  who  were  displeased  with  his  sover^gnl 
were  disposecl  to  excite  the  apprehensions  and  alarms  of  the  popi       __ 
by  retarding  the  process    of  liquiCiction,  and  thus   producing  th^ 
impressioD  that  this  "  Mabuzzim,"  (see  Daniel,  xi.,  48,)  the  tut 
and  patron  saint  of  Naples,  had  withdrawn  his  protction  from 
city.     Hearing  of  the  exeitement  and  the  coosternalioa  produced,' 
tmderstanding  the  reason  of  the  tardiness  of  the  miracle,  that  intr^iJ 
warrior  sent  word  to  the  priests,  that  they  should  bo  held  responsil 
fpr  any  mbichief  from  the  esdted  fears  of  the  people,  if 
was  not  speedily  consummated — which  had  the  effect  very  sp^edil;  tt  j 
Uijuify  the  inspissated  blood. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Januarlus  is  very  rich,  and  on  these  o 
extravagantly  orimDiented.      It  contains  seven  altars  and  fbrty-tiq 
brocatello  columns  of  the  Corinthian   order.      Between   them  i 
bronze  statucH  and  busts,  representing  the  holy  protectors, 
(^forces;"  and  tticbes  beneath  the  busts.   Some  thirty -seven  large  silya 
images  of  saints  are  arranged  with  other  striking  omamecta,  ii 
ent  parts  of  the  chapel  j  and  oaodelnbra,  also  of  a  splendid  chvac^ 
^ve  the    place  a  most  striking  and  dazzhng  appearance, 
bfonze  statue  of  Januacius  himself  is  placd  over   the  high  altar,! 
a^bove  the  closet  with  silver  doors,  in  which  they  tell  you  ace, the  ll^j' 
^id  vi^la  of  ooag^ilated  blood,  sud  to  haye  been  collected  at  hja  coftfr^ 
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^Itytdpitt'somie  Iftfkeen  hutidi'ed  arid  iiirty-three  yeard  ago,  by  a  pioim 
yiniah  bf  Naples.  The  high  altar  of  this  chapel  \ik  block  of  p6t- 
J^hyry,  intersected  and  adorned  with  silver  cornices  arid  gilt  bronzi. 
On  the  great  "fete  "  days,  silver  candlesticks,  silver  vases  of  floweri, 
'it  6ross  of  lapis  lazuli,  arid  a  silver  throne  and  tabernacles  for  the  host ; 
iaid  an  assemblage  or  brilliant  display  of  candles  and  lamps  are  pro- 
iificed,  to  give  dazzling  effeci  to  this  pompoUs  "  Lying  Wonder,**  6a 
which  the  superstitious  idolatrous  multitude  of  Naples  believe  turtis 
"the  weal  or  the  woe  of  their  city. 

I  saw,  and  handled,  arid  tested  the  weight  of  these  silver  saints,  arid 
'  found  them  hollow.  In  many,  or  most  of  them,  I  noticed  small  casi^ 
ot  nichies,  covered  witTi  glass,  in  which  were  little  pieces  of  human  bones 
with  printed  labels,  from  the  bones  of  St.  Joseph,  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
*St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Augustine^  Santa  Clara,  and  oth- 
ers, whose  names  I  did  not  care  to  minute  down.  Poor  John  the 
Biaptist,  how  his  remains  are  scattered  about!  According  to  the 
showing  of  these  worshippers  of  relics,  his  head  is  in  Turin,  his 

body  in   Genoa,  and  here,  in  Naples,  are  some  of  his  bones.     His 
right  hand   had  beteri   in  Constantinople,   but  was    given,   by  the 

'Sililtan,   Bajazet,   to  the   Grand  Master,  D'Aubersson,  in  Malta,  to 

bribe  him  to  betray  his  brother  Tigim,   who   had    taken    refuge 

with  the  Knights  of  Rhodes ;  but  which  Bonaparte  robbed  of  its  soR- 

'  taire  of  briliants  to  put  it  on  his  own  finger,  and  then  left  the  other 

•part  of  the  relic  with  the  Grand  Master  Hopesch,  in  the  Island  6f 

Malta,  where  it  still  remains !     But  all  these  things  help  the  swindling 

ifractices  of  those  who  make  merchandise  of  the  souls  of  men. 

The  Church  of  Gesu  Nuovo,  or  Trinita,  is  one  of  the  principal 

'jilaCes  of  papal  worship  in  Naples.     It  has  eleven  altars  in  its  variotfe 

chapels,  one  of  whidi^  that  of  St.  Giorlano,  has  been  distinguished  by 

the  present  Pope,  in  contaiderationj  and  as  a  memorial,  of  his  own  visit 

(56  it,  April  27th,  1849,  by  a  notice  on  a  printed  placard,  of  full  indui- 

<^ence  for  thi*ee  hundred  days  being  granted  to  every  one  who  shoul6 

imt  It.     Whether  such '  heretics  as  myself  and  my  compahions  are 

'Kicluded  in  the  benefits  of  this  signal  act  of  favor  from  his' holiness  Sr 

'ttot,I  know  riot,  nor  cared  t6  inquire,  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  thb 

'j^obr  fugitive  wHo  so  inglorionsly  deserted  his  palace  and  capitol,  anSd 

'Hie  cathedral  where!  it  is  <)laaitied  they  have  the  chair  of  Peter,  has  no 

'j^wer  or  bieneflts'of  a  i^ligious  nature  to  extend  to  aiiy  one,  and  that 

-|iiSd''Wh^e  %ydte^  iff  «i  tiftstie  of  mendicity  and  iheridacity.    Tiie 

^hiM'M^tiiiy  eoktitty  ftbick  heihg  iMposisd  il^oA  by  its  pr^tohsions  tb 

•W^'«^ eJttirihttf'OAfitet. ''■'■••  •  •'     ■  -.■     •'  •■! 
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It  contains  the  tombs  of  several  rciyal  nnd  illiiatriuus  persons,  nnd  tvj 
remarbftble  columns,  whioh  the  auUiorilies  ductarc  once  occupied  pl^ 
ces  in  Solomon's  Temple.  They  are  non  used  as  candelabra,  i 
stand  oil  either  side  of  the  main  altar.  Oa  tJie  pedestal,  of  u 
bas  relief  of  Melchisedeo,  offering  bread  and  wine  to  Abraham  wh^ 
be  returned  from  tha  slaughter  of  the  kings;  and  on  the  other,  d 
Abraham's  offering  up  his  aoii  Isaac.  Like  all  the  chief  churches  y 
Boman  Catholic  cities,  its  ornameDts  arc  very  splendid  and  costlyj 
There  is  a  convent  connected  with  it,  which  contains  from  four  to  fii;! 
hundred  nuns.  In  both  the  short  transepts  of  this  ehurcli,  and  a 
both  sides  of  the  Nave,  arc  galleries  concealed  by  lattice-work,  beluaj 
which  these  female  recluses  may  enter  and  be  present  during  t' 
ritual  Borvicea,  the  nearest  point  of  their  approach  to  the  world,  whifl 
they  claim  to  have  renounced,  hy  immuring  themselves  in  a  convet 
as  though  that  were  in  the  letter  and  spirit  par  excellence,  oLedienc 
to  the  divine  command  to  "como  out  from  the  world  and  be  si 
rate,"  The  royal  family  of  Naples  have  made  this  church  1 
cemetery. 

The  Chapel  of  Pauli  de  Sangro  San  Severo  Principis,  attached  t 
the  palace  of  a  distinguished  noble  family,  is  appropriated  excluaivetj 
as  ft  cemetery  fur  its  members,  and  has  ceased  to  be  uced  for  religioi 
services.  1  noticed  before  one  of  the  altars  in  this  chapel,  a  piece  9 
Btatuary,  exhibiting  the  wonderful  power  of  the  chisel  and  the  skiJI 
of  the  artist.  It  is  designed  to  represent  the  corpse  of  the  Saviom 
after  having  been  taken  from  the  cross,  laid  out  and  prepared  for  inlxt 
mcnt.  The  main  excellence  and  peculiurity  of  this  statue,  consists  & 
the  auecessfnl  attempt  of  the  sculptor  to  exhibit  in  marble  t" 
Bou  in  death,  as  covered  with  a  shroud,  and  a  thia  vdl  thrown  ovq 
the  face,  which  conceals  not  the  features  or  expression.  The  v 
manship  is  truly  wonderful.  I  observed  a  striking  resemblance  ii 
features  and  expression,  to  those  of  the  beautiful  statue  repreaentiQ 
the  body  of  the  dead  Saviour  resting  on  the  lap  of  the  Virgin  Uarje 
which  I  had  noticed  in  the  crypt  below  the  Corsini  Chapel,  or  that  Q 
Clement  XII.,  in  Rome.  Indeed,  I  have  been  struck  with  e 
and  remarkable  resemblance  in  all  the  more  finished  productions  (( 
the  chisel  of  this  description,  in  a  few  admirable  paintings,  and  i 
eome  prized  and  costly  ciimeos,  as  though  they  all  had  the  same  o 
nai,  or  were  copies  of  one  and  the  same  ancient  production, 
inquiring  into  this  thing,  and  expressing  my  surprise  at  the  circ 
stance,  I  was  made  acquainted  with  a  traditionary  history,  accredit 
ty  many  in  Rome,  as  religiously  true,  and  the  solution  of  this  circ 
Btonce.     HiB  story  is,  that  Pilate,  shortly  before  the  Saviour's  cnio£>1 
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fixion,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  his 
ingenuous  and  lovely  countenance,  employed  an  artist  to  take  a  portrait 
of  him — that  copies  of  that  portrait  had  been  afterwards  taken  in 
cameo,  and  that  one  especially,  the  property  of  the  pope,  had  been 
preserved  with  great  care  in  the  Vatican,  which  cameo  had  been  the 
model  or  admired  cast  from  which  these  splendid  copies  had  been 
taken,  combining  all  of  beauty,  sweetness,  intelligence,  innocence^ 
virtue,  and  transparent  purity,  benevolence,  and  yet  manliness,  that 
could'  be  exhibited  in  the  form,  features,  and  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance of  a  young  man  of  some  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age.  I 
give  the  story  as  I  got  it,  regarding  it  myself  as  one  only  of  the  many 
like  legends  which  popery  finds  it  ever  easy -to  bring  forth  from  her 
treasury  of  marvels. 

Having  visited  the  churches  above  named,  we  passed  to  the  museum 
of  paintings. 

The  child  and  his  guardian  angel,  by  Domennichini,  the  repose  in 
Egypt,  by  Corregio,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a  shepherd  youth  of 
fifteen,  and  in  perfect  nudity,  by  Guido,  principally  attracted  my  atten* 
tioii,  as  specimens  of  art.  There  was  in  one  of  the  halls,  a  copy  of 
Michael  Angelo's  judgment,  and  of  the  marriage  of  the  infant  Christ 
with  St.  Catharine.  This  last  picture  seems  to  be  a  favorite.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  strange  picture  to  be  preserved,  and  respected,  by 
the  votaries  of  a  religion  which  forbids  its  priests  to  marry.  Impious 
as  is  to  me  the  picture  in  its  pretensions,  I  could  not  help  thinkings 
that  there  was  a  gross  inconsistency  in  the  Romish  celibacy,  when 
they  preserve  memorials  of  the  Saviour's  marriage,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Peter,  their  idolized  saint,  had  a  wife.  But  consistency 
is  not  to  be  expected  in  this  Babel  of  corruption. 
♦  The  picture  of  the  marriage  of  the  Saviour  to  St.  Catharine,  repre^ 
sents  the  infant  Christ  on  the  knees  of  the  Virgin,  while  she  is  assisting 
the  child  to  put  the  wedding  ring  upon  the  finger  of  his  bride.  It  has 
been  denied  in  the  United  States,  by  apologists  for  the  Romish  idola* 
try,  that  such  impious  pictures  had  ever  existed,  or  were  honored* 
But  here  you  see  the  proofs  of  the  debasing  influence  of  this  demoraU 
izing  religion.  I  noticed  a  very  beautiful  painting,  by  Raphael, 
called  "  the  holy  family,"  in  which  John  the  Baptist,  and  Christ,  are 
represented  as  boys,  and  the  virgin  putting  her  hand  on  the  Baptist's 
head,  while  he  is  kissing  Christ.  As  a,  painting,  disconnected  from  its 
idolotrous  uses,  it  comcnded  itself  greatly. 

Leaving  the  picture  halls,  we  passed  to  the  museum  of  antiquities 
from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  took  a  view  of  the  statuary. 
The  statue  of  Hercules,  and  the  Farnese  Bull,  are  admirable  works  oi 
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A'lwh'fR  tliiB  muBenm  possess  deep  interesl,  fitrniBhing,  m 
'ttbjf' Ay;  sutSlt  pei-ftwt  Bpecimens  of  the  life  of  the  inhabitants,  of  thote 
widred  cities,  so  manj  oenturies  since  overwhelmed  with  destruotiatl. 
Tbare  ia  another  museum  in  this  city,  where  are  preserved  the  memo- 
lilils  of  c-orrupt  life  in  Pompeii,  and  representatiooa  c 
sbook!n»  U>  modesty  to  be  eveJi  named.  Formerly  it  whs  open 
privileged  visitors,  but  the  present  Pope,  who  entered  this  tare 
when  in  Naples,  during  his  flight  from  Home,  was  so  shocked  at 
be  saw,  that  he  rwjuired  the  king  to  have  the  doors  forever  cl( 
'No  person  now  can  obtain  acoess  to  it,  nor  have  the  doors 
been  unloi-ked.  I  honor  gpoatly  Pio  Nono's  sense  of  propriety, 
'Ite  exercise  of  his  authority  in  this  way. 

We  coniiliided  our  visits  for  the  day,  with  aa  entrance  into  the 
MTnbs.  They  are  iniraeQse  exisavations,  in  the  rock  of  whioh 
kill  to  tbi'  north  and  west  of  Naples  consists.  You  enter  them  froA 
the  rear  of  an  hospital,  fonndcd  by  private  munificence,  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  agi-'d  and  infirm.  These  ejtcavations  are  much  largfir  than 
thoee  of  Rome — that  is,  wider  and  more  lofty.  Like  the  latter,  they 
are  excavated  in  three  stories,  but  they  are  by  no  means  as  extensive. 
The  bodies  of  the  common  people,  who  died  by  the  plague,  and  were 
Wtt  interred  by  their  friends,  were  oast  into,  and  it  is  said,  filled  tlw 
litwest  story. 

"  '  iV  tunnel  for  a  railroad  has  obstructed  the  passage  into  tfaeSe' 
Hombs,  80  that  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  them,  comparatively, 
wn  enter.    They  aro  said  to  extend  some  six  miles  into  the  body  rif 
-«e  hill. 

.  ■  Hefe,  they  tell  us,  the  body  of  tlleir  tutelar  saint,  Jannarius,  was 
first  l>uriod,  when  the  city  of  Naples  got  possession  of  his  relics. 
The  Normans  removed  tbem  thence,  but  in  1497  thev  were  brouglit 
hack.  'Ore  people  of  Naples  ascribe  many  preservations  to  the  pare 
■«f  this  saint — especially  that  from  the  fiery  eruptions  Of  Mount  Vcsu- 
TtuB.  A  lat^e  atid  finely  pnacutcd  statue  of  this  saint,  stands  in  a 
shape!  on  the  centre  of  the  bridge  as  you  pass  out  of  Naples,  on  the 
way  to  Vesuvius,  which  with  hand  Dntstretched  and  face  directed  toward 
.lire  fiery  mount,  seems  to  fbrbid  its  devastations.  80  the  NeapolitanB 
Relieve.  Poor  superstntious  idolators !  How  degrading  the  thought 
that  a  iiiljless,  marble  memorial  of  a  dead  man,  could  prove  a  barriq^ 
against  the  ravages  of  earthquakes  and  volcanos ! 


J 


On  the  third  day  from  Sinai,  as  we  neared  the  gulph  nf  Akaba,  the 
scenery  preatated  an  aspect  of  the  wildest  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
For  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  we  went  creeping  along  the  narrow 
deCile  beneath  tJie  ledges,  which  shot  up  titmf  heads  sometiinea  to  a 
height  apparently  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above  us.  Then  the 
defile  expanded,  here  and  there,  into  amphitheatres,  whose  walla  seemed 
to  sustain  the  very  arch  of  heaven,  and  which  were  entered  and  left 
by  passes  which  no  human  eye  could  detect  a  few  rods  distant.  The 
rocks  were  of  different  colors,  and  intersected,  by  metallic  veins. 

"  Like  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."    None  can  under- 
stand the  si^ificancy  and  force  of  this  beautiful  allusion  who  have  not 
traveled  in  the  parched  and  treeless  desert,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
burning  sun.     Often,  when  wilted  down  at  mid-day,  have  1  been  re- 
freshed beneath  the  shadow  of  a  "  great  rock"  by  the  wayside,  and 
then  resumed  my  journey  with  renewed  vigor.     During  a  portion  of 
tile  day,  so  intense  is  the  heat  from  the  direct  and  reflected  rays  of  the 
sun,  as  to  induce  a  sense  of  languor  and  fatigue,  which  could  scarcely  be 
endlred,  but  for  the  refreshing  coolness  of  these  welcome  retreats. 
The  heat  here  of  courte  is  more  intense  than  in  the  open  desert,  as 
m^  is  rejected  from  the  rocky   mountain  sides,  on  either  hand,  as 
dl  as  from  the  saud  aiid  stoaes  beneath.     But  this  I  suppose  to  be 
e  geographical  distinction  between  this  and  ordinary  deserts.    Those 
■  jfrbo  understand  the  geography  of  the  earth,  need  not  be  informed  that 
o  northern  portion  of  Arabia,  embracing  this  peninsulsi,  is  denOmina- 
d  Arabia  Petrea,  or  Eooky  Arabia ;  the  more  centra!  portion,  Arabia 
ftijDeserta — Desert  Araliia — and  the  southern  portion,  Arabia  Felii,  or 
"Happy."     The  distinction  between  Arabia  Petrea  and  Arabia  Do- 
L»rta,  1  suppose  to  be,  that  the  latter  is  a  wide  waste  of  sand  heaps,  and 
■flWB  Qinty  plains,  with  perhaps  occasional  ledges;  while  this  consists 
V  (cf  a  constant  succession  of  rocky  heights,  alternating  with  barren  inter- 
roL.  1  NO,  xn,— 35. 
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vales.  The  qualifying  term  Felix,  or  "  Happy,"  as  applied  to  Bouth- 
cm  Arabia,  implies  fruitfulnees  of  soil,  as  contraAted  wilii  the  barren- 
ness of  tbo  two  other  divisions. 

And  not  only  is  the  reflection  of  the  heat  greater  from  the  rocky 
heigbts,  among  which  "the  weary"  traveler  winds  hia  way  in  Arabia 
Petrea,  than  in  ad  open  desert,  but  the  circulation  of  the  air  is  much 
interfered  with,  and  often  entirely  obstructed.  In  rniuiy  situations, 
not  a  breath  of  air  sheds  its  reviving  influence  upon  the  drooping  spirit, 
whereas,  in  an  open  desert,  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  its  circulation. 

At  the  same  time,  these  heights  afTord  protection  from  those  fearM 
blasts — the  simoons — which  sweep  over  the  open  desert  widi  such  deso- 
lating effect.  Not  only  do  Ihey  break  the  force  of  the  winds  and 
neutralize  their  power,  but  the  moveable  sands  at  their  dispoaal  are 
much  leas  abundant,  and  often  almost  entirely  wanting. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  narrow  inlervtJes  which  wind  about  between  the 
ledges  and  rugged  peaks,  as  presenting  the  aspect  of  deserted  river 
channels,  and  looking  tia  though  they  had  recently  been  swept  by 
mighty  torrents.  I  learn  that  they  have  abundance  of  rain  here  through 
all  this  region  during  the  winter  months,  but  at  no  other  time.  The 
Greek  priest  at  Sinai,  who  is  quite  an  intelligent  man,  told  me  that 
the  climate  in  tbis  respect  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Greece,  and 
most  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  wonderful  indeed  that  there 
should  be  so  great  a  difference,  in  this  r^rd,  upon  the  two  sides  of 
the  Red  Sea,  which  is  so  narrow  as  to  be  seen  across.  1  noticed  no 
appearance  of  ruin  upon  the  otlier  side  of  it,  whereas  the  inclined  plain 
which  intervenes  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  on  this  side,  is 
out  up  with  channels  at  frequent  intervals,  which  have  been  plowed  by 
the  waters,  as  they  came  rushing  down  Jrom  the  mountain  heights,  in 
tlieir  progress  to  the  sea. 

I  oilen  find  the  surface  of  beds  of  sand,  which  have  been  drenched 
with  rain,  baked  hard,  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  which  shows,  I 
think,  the  presence  of  calcarious  matter,  which  has  thus  been  reduced 
to  a  slat«  of  solution. 

At  night  1  encamped  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gnlf  of  Akaba, 
which  is  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  beach,  along  which 
we  now  journeyed,  was  strewn  thick  with  sea  shells,  many  of  them 
more  beautiful  than  any  1  had  ever  seen  before.  Our  way  was  a  nar- 
row one.  Soroelimes  we  were  crowded  into  the  sea  to  get  around 
a  ledge,  and  once  or  twice  we  had  to  climb  the  rocky  heights,  and 
dieit  descend  to  the  beach  again,  as  our  only  alternative. 

This  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea,  like  the  other,  is  a  very  beautiful  sheet 
ot  water,  clear  and  pelludd  to  its  greatest  depths,  «ven  when  lashed 
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into  fury  by  the  tempest.  I  should  judge  it  to  be  from  four  to  six 
miles  across.  Two  days'  travel  along  its  margin  brought  us  to 
Akaba,  at  its  head. 


CHAPTER  VH 

We  were  now  fairly  across  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Sinai,  after  fifteen 
days'  travel  (from  Suez  to  Akaba),  a  portion  of  the  earth,  the  owner- 
ship of  which  has  never  yet  been  claimed  by  any  human  being.  The 
Greek  priest  at  Sinai,  mentioned  this  fact  t^  me  as  a  reason  why  it 
should  be  regarded  as,  in  a  pecnliar  sense,  God's  country.  Here,  he 
said,  God  had  ever  remained  sole  and  exclusive  proprietor,  and  here 
he  had  made  varied  and  wonderful  displays  of  his  glory,  as,  in  the 
burning  bush,  dividing  the  Red  Sea.  in  his  descent  upon  Sinai,  passing 
before  Elijah  in  the  cave,  in  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  the  cloud,  bring- 
ing rain  from  the  smitten  rock,  and  in  his  forty  years  of  daily  miracles 
in  behalf  of  Israel.  It  seemed  clear  to  him,  that  there  was  thus  some- 
thing peculiarly  sacred  and  divine  pertaining  to  this  desolate  region. 
How  far  the  fact,  that  nobody  has  yet  ever  been  willing  to  accept  the 
ownership  of  land  here,  ought  to  impair  this  devout  impression,  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  say.  The  scattered  nomadie  tribes  migrate 
from  place  to  place,  with  their  flocks,  as  their  necessities  require — the 
usual  cause  being  exhausted  herbage. 

And  here  I  am  at  Akaba,  the  site  of  Eziongeber,  the  famous  port 
of  Solomon,  which  was  "  vpon  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land 
of  Udom,''^  and  from  which  his  ships  departed  "  once  in  three  years," 
fer  the  land  of  Ophir. 

But  where  was  Ophir  1 — is  a  question  which  has  puzzled  the  wisest 
heads  Because  the  ships  departed  only  "  once  in  three  years,"  it  is 
inferred  that  it  must  have  been  a  far  off  country,  outside  the  straits  of 
Babel  mandeb,  and  away  somewhere  in  the  East  Indies. 

But  for  this  equivocal  expression,  "once  in  three  years,"  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  at  all  in  identifying  "  the  land  of  Ophir  " 
with  Ethiopia  (only  a  few  hundred  miles  distant),  as  this  latter  coun- 
try was  famed  for  the  productions  which  were  brought  to  Solomon, 
both  by  his  own  ships,  and  by  the  queen  of  the  South,  as  gold  and 
silver,  spices,  precious  stones,  ivory,  apes,  peacocks'  feathers,  etc. 

This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  not 
said,  that  the  ships  were  absent  three  years,  but  that  they  embarked 
onc«  in  three  years. 

Bat  this  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  is  so  shoal  that  none  but  small  craft 
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Osn  nuvigale  it  at  all,  and  it  !■  by  no  meuis  probable  th&t  it  could  ever 
have  been  navigaUid  by  vessels  large  enough  and  stout  enough  to  stand 
a  three  years'  voyage  upon  the  ocean.  And.  besides,  the  shipa 
brought  "  almug  trees,"  but,  that  timber  should  be  brought  Irom 
■uch  a  distant  country,  for  building  purposes,  is  preposterous  to  sup- 
pose. I  would  Boijnor  suppose  that  the  crew  were  three  years  in 
cdlleutlng  the  cargo.  I.han  that  the  ships  passed  the  Straits. 

It  may  be  added,  ihM  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  probability, 
tbat  the  curiosity  of  the  Queeo  of  Sheba,  r>r  of  the  South,  was  exdted 
by  the  Bficounts  she  had  irnia  the  persons  sent  in  Solomon's  ships. 
**  When  she  beard  of  the  fame  of  Solomon,  she  ciimH  to  prove  him." 

From  Eziongeber  to  Jerusalem,  the  materials  thus  imported  were 
transported  upon  camels,  the  caravans  consuming  eight  dnys  by  the 
shortest  rout 

Eziongeber  seems  to  have  been  supplanted  by  Elath,  which  was 
■till  flourishing  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Id  rambling  over  the 
ute  of  these  ancient  Jewish  towns,  1  have  picked  up  e,  most  singular 
Iragment  of  a  vessel,  wiuch  must  have  been  moulded  on.a  potter's 
wheel,  but  resembles  granite  in  hardness  and  general  appearance. 

As  a  site  for  a  town,  this  can  scarcely  be  surpassed — rising  gently, 
as  it  does,  from  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  overlooking  its  silvery 
expanse,  flanked  on  either  hand  by  precipitous  heights.  It  is  partly 
occupied  by  the  Arab  village,  Akalia,  which  is  skirted  by  a  palm 
grove. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL  jH 

Here  ends  my  contract  wttb  the  Sheik  Salim,  and  1  now  come  und^ 
the  protection  of  the  great  Sheik,  Iloussein,  who  has  sons  seventy  or 
eighty  years  old,  but  who  is  yet  as  vigorous  as  the  most  athletic  of 
his  grand  children,  now  at  the  age  of  fifty,  or  his  great  grand -children 
at  the  age  of  thirty.  He  is  the  terror  of  the  desert,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  modem  "  dukes  of  Edom."  and,  at  the  head  of  a  tribe  so 
numerous  and  war-like  as  to  inspire  all  other  tribes  with  a  dread  of 
hia  power.  He  even  hurla  defiance  at  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and 
pilgrim  caravans,  on  their  way  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  have  to 
propitiate  his  fiivor  by  presents,  or  (good  Mohammedan  as  he  is),  he 
attacks  and  plunders  them  without  mercy.  He  is  rich — partly  from 
plunder,  and  partly  from  camel-breeding — and  can  fiimish  camels 
enough  to  send  forward  an  army.  In  stature  he  is  not  large,  but  ha 
has  an  eye  like  an  eagle,  a  countenance  set  as  a  flint,  and  a  voice  aad. 
manner  which  mark  him  as  no  ordinary  man.     H 
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table,  and  kind,  magnanimous  and  noble,  sensitive  upon  points  of 
honor,  and  scrupulous  in  matters  of  conscience — is  loved  as  a  father, 
and  revered  as  a  saint,  b  j  his  tribe — and  yet,  he  is  a  bandit  and  a  rob- 
ber. Such  is  the  character  of  "  Old  Houssein,"  and  such  I  am 
constrained  to  write  him  down. 

Nor  can  I  dismiss  my  Sheik  Salim,  without  paying  some  tribute  to 
his  memory,  and  I  know  not  how  I  can  better  describe  his  character 
than  by  citing  the  testimonial  1  gave  him  at  parting.  Treacherous 
and  fidthless  to  his  trust,  as  he  knew  himself  to  have  been,  he  yet  had 
the  impudence  to  ask  of  me  a  certificate  in  attestation  of  his  fidelity, 
that  he  might  avail  himself  of  it  to  secure  the  patronage  of  other 
travelers.  1  was  amazed  at  the  fellow's  assurance,  and  hesitated  to 
comply  with  •  his  request ;  but,  upon  reflection,  I  sat  myself  down  to 
the  task,  and  the  following  testimonial  ran  off  the  point  of  my  pen : 
"  This  is  to  certify,  that  the  Sheik  Salim,  who  entered  into  a  written 
contract  with  me,  before  the  vice-consul  at  Cairo,  to  transport  me, 
with  my  baggage,  upon  camels,  from  that  city  to  Akaba,  has  violated  all 
his  pledges,  and  is  unworthy  the  slightest  confidence.  Having  persua- 
ded me  to  lay  in  my  stores  as  lightly  as  possible,  upon  pretence  that 
his  camels  (for  whose  services  1  had  paid)  would  be  over-loaded,  he 
made  purchases  of  corn,  and  piled  huge  sacks  of  it  upon  them,  saying 
that  it  was  provinder  to  be  consumed  by  the  way ;  but  which,  after  a 
ten  days'  journey  into  the  desert,  he  conveyed  aside,  and  left  at  his 
own  village,  for  his  own  private  use,  in  the  night — but  very  little  of  it 
having  been  consumed — and  this  is  but  a  single  instance  of  the  decep- 
tion and  abuse  he  has  practi^d  upon  me." 

He  received  it  with  evident  tokens  of  satisfaction,  and  doubtless 
many  a  traveler  smiled  as  he  read  it,  without  notifying  him  of  its 
contents.  By  this  time,  he  may  have  learned,  "  that  honesty  is  the 
the  best  policy." 

These  sheiks  are  shrewd  operators,  and  they  are  not  slow  to  appro- 
priate everything  to  themselves,  while  their  dependents,  who  do  all 
the  drudgery,  are  oflen  lefl  to  suffer  for  want.  Men  are  cheap  things 
with  them — their  camels  are  everything,  and  their  men  nothing.  You 
engage  a  given  number  of  camels  at  a  stipulated  price,  say  five  camels 
five  or  six  pounds  sterling  each,  and  you  get  an  armed  attendant 
to  each  camel  gratis.  The  camels  only  are  paid  for,  the  men  are 
thrown  in,' not  of  their  own  free  will,  but  by  the  sheik,  and  thrown  in 
keeping  and  all.  Nor  does  their  keeping  come  out  of  the  sheik.  They 
have  to  keep  themselves ;  but  what  they  live  on  no  mortal  can  tell. 
For  many  days  together,  my  attendants  seemed  to  be  entirely  without 
provisions,  and  yet  they  appeared  cheerful,  hale  and  vigorous,  and 
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whence  they  derived  their  subsistence,  1  could  not  imagm 
thej  drew  milk  from  the  cainela,  or  watched  their  oppiirtunities  to 
elip  into  the  villages  among  the  ledges,  and  claim  the  rights  of  hospU 
tatity.  Any  mud  hole,  however  filthy,  sufficed  to  satisfy  their  thirst. 
For  aught  I  could  see,  they  had  all  the  power  of  enduring  the  priva- 
tions of  Iho  desert  which  the  camel  himself  has. 

I  sometimes  thonght,  that  this  throwing  in  gratia,  of  the  services 
of  the  men,  and  magnifying  the  importance  of  the  camels,  at  their 
expense,  was  designed  by  the  sheiks  to  operate  as  a  plea  for  withhold- 
ing from  the  former  their  dues — for  what  could  they  clum,  so  long  as 
the  camels  earned  all  the  money,  and  they  nothing  1 

Their  wants  indeed  are  few,  and  easily  satisfied.  To  this  end  no 
kind  of  manual  labor  ia  sTibmilted  to.  That  would  be  an  in-eparable 
disgrace  in  their  esteem.  They  look  with  contempt  upon  those  of 
their  own  race  who  settle  down  to  a  life  of  manual  labor  for  a  subsist- 
ence. They  ndther  plow,  nor  sow,  nor  reap,  nor  indeed  touch  their 
fingers  to  any  branch  of  productive  industry.  They  simply  brouse 
their  sheep  and  goats,  camels  and  asses,  upon  the  miserable  herbage 
of  the  desert,  breed  camels  for  the  market,  and  use  them  to  transport 
from  adjacent  countries  their  breadstuHa,  their  only  necessary,  their 
coffee  and  tobacco,  their  only  luxuries. 

Their  habits  and  mode  of  living,  are  almost  as  simple  as  were  those 
of  "John  the  Baptist,"  and,  like  him,  they  wear  a  leathern  girdle 
about  their  loins,  which  confines  their  loose  dress,  and  they  say,  too, 
that  it  braces  the  muscles  and  strengthens  the  body.  Hence,  I  sup- 
pose, the  scripture  allusion,  "  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  minda,^  "Let 
your  loins  be  girt  about  with  truth,"  etc 

Intoxicating  drinks  have  been  but  little  introduced,  and  are  ecarcely 
known  among  them.  To  their  temperate  and  simple  habits  is  doubt- 
less to  be  ascribed  tlieir  robust  constitutions,  their  elasticity  and  vigor. 
They  are  habitually  cheerful,  but  do  not,  like  their  degenerate  breth- 
ren in  Egypt  (as  they  regard  them),  give  expression  to  tJieir  feeUngs 
in  the  melody  of  aon^.     They  seldom  sing  at  all. 

Some  of  these  wandering  tribes  are  comparatively  well  ordered 
communities,  subsisting  upon  the  fruits  of  their  pastoral  life,  v 
others  are  professional  robbers. 

This  old  hive  has  sent  out  many  a  swarm  to  ovemm  and  aooui 
the  nations — the  most  notable  of  which  was  the  eruption  of  tl 
cens   in    the   seventh   century.      They  may  be  found,  at  this  c 
scattered  over  the  countries  away  through  central  Africa,  on  the  < 
hand,  and  central  Asia  on  the  other,  and  they  ore  always  found  i 
squads,  with  a  sheik  at  their  head,  and  are  always  robbers. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

Our  next  place  of  destination,  and  ike  next  stage  in  our  journey, 
was  Petra,  by  way  of  Mount  Hor.  And,  having  been  fitted  out 
anew  by  Sheik  Houssein,  all  things  were  now  ready,  and  we  started 
on  our  way,  entering  at  once  a  wide  plain,  or  valley,  called  Waddy 
Musa,  or  "  Valley  of  Moses,"  skirted  on  the  west  and  on  the  east  by 
lofty  mountain  ranges.  This  valley  seemed  to  be  but  an  elongation 
of  the  bed  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  continues  northerly,  with  little 
interruption,  all  the  way  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Upon  our  right  towered 
the  craggy  heights  of  Mount  Seir.  There  were  occasional  breaks  in 
it,  and  also  in  the  range  upon  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  through 
which  other  mountain  peaks  could  be  descried,  in  the  blue  distance. 

Two  days  and  a  half  of  travel  brought  us  to  a  rough  rising  ground, 
and  opposite  to  it,  upon  our  right,  rose  a  cluster  of  rugged  mountain 
heights,  in  the  midst  of  which,  and  high  above  them  all,  towered  the 
lofty  summit  of  Mount  Hor,  to  which  Aaron,  the  venerable  High 
Priest  of  Israel,  went  up  to  die,  while  the  hosts  below,  whose  spiritual 
leader  he  had  been  for  forty  years,  gazed  after  him  with  yearning 
solicitude,  as  he  climbed,  with  feeble  footstep,  its  rugged  steeps,  to 
return  to  them  no  more.  Hither  we  directed  our  course,  entering 
and  following  a  winding  defile,  which  was  beautified  by  the  oleander, 
the  popy,  and  a  (farming  variety  of  the  pink,  in  full  blossom,  "  wast- 
ing their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  Winding  hither  and  thither, 
we  were  brought  to  the  base  of  a  mountain  which  uprose  between  us 
and  Mount  Hor,  and  but  little  inferior  to  it  in  altitude.  The  ascent 
of  this  rough  mountain  height,  and  descent  from  it  to  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Hor,  along  and  between  shelving  rocks,  was  effected  in  safety,  without 
once  dismounting  from  my  camel.  When  part  of  the  way  up,  I  was 
much  amused,  as  well  as  wonder-strudk,  to  see  a  fiock  of  wild  goats 
scaling  the  opposite  ledge,  which  was  nearly  perpendicular,  skipping 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  from  cleft  to  cleft,  several  feet,  apparently 
right  upward,  at  a  leap,  with  an  agility  and  precision  of  which  I  had  no 
previous  conception.  Flocks  of  tame  goats  and  sheep  were  also  to  be 
seen  here  and  there. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Hor  was  effected  without  difficulty,  the  sides 

not  being  very  steep.     And  here,  again,  we  found  mountain  piled 

upon  mountain,  three  in  succession,  the  topmost  one  appearing,  at  a 

distance,  like  a  dome.     Upon  the  summit  is  a  stone  building,  with  a 

dome,  which  is  called   "  Aaron's  tomb."     The  mountain  itself  is 

called  "  Gebel  Harroun,"  the  mountain  of  Aaron. 

The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  extensive,  variegated  and  sub- 
lime, embracing  the  spacious  valley  we  had  come  up,  with  the  moun- 
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tain  ranges  beyond,  running  northward  tuid  southward,  us  for  as  tha 
eye  could  reach,  and  bringing  within  the  scope  of  vision  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  other — the  latter 
being  five  or  six  days'  travel  distant — while,  right  down  before  us  and 
around  us,  precipitous  heights  shot  up  in  wild  magnifineDoe,  Hanked 
by  the  principal  range  of  Mount  Seir,  their  bald  and  ragged  peaksj 
potttrasting  inagically  with  the  patches  of  living  green,  int 
here  and  there,  ))etwtien  and  around  them,  and  which  fell  upon  ti 
eye,  so  long  unused  t^  such  a  spectacle,  with  enchanting  effect. 

Reluctantly,  and  slowly,  we  descended,  often  pausing  to  take  a  It 
lingering  loak  of  some  particular  feature  in  the  clustering  objects  o 
beauty  and  sublimity,  strown  so  thickly  upon  the  vision.     Eeacbinj 
the  point  where  we  commenced  the  ascent,  we  started  for  Petra,'^ 
now  only  three  mileM  distant,  over  the  ledges. 
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And  this  is  Peti-a,  which  my  eyes  behold,  the  once  proud  metropoUi 
of  Idumea,  sad  1  wonder  not  at  the  sublime  language  of  the  prophet,  ' 
"  O  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  elefU  ut  the  rwk,  that  boldest  the  hm^ 
of  the  hill,  though  thou  shouldest  make  thy  nest  as  the  eagle,  I  will 
bring  thee  down."  etc,  uttered,  as  it  was,  uf  a  city,  whose  edifices, 
wrought  in  the  solid  ledge,  are  often  to  be  sought  for,  like  the  eagWvv  ■ 
nest,  amid  the  wildest  crags  of  the  mountain,  crags  around  which  t' 
eagle  is  ofle.n  seen  circling  on  his  wing — of  a  city,  too,  which,  appi 
rontly  secure  nithin  its  rocky  barriers,  was  then  ccluiinatJQg  at  t 
height  of  its  power,  na  the  groat  central  point  ol  commercial  inte 
course  between  the  Blast  and  the  West — to  whose  bazaars  eonvei^ 
the  taravan  trade  of  Persia,  through  Bagdad,  of  India,  throu^  the' 
Persian  Gulf,  and  of  Southern  Arabia  through  the  intervening  desert, 
and  from  which  it  diverged  to, the  valley  of  the  Nile,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  TjTe,  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  the  Grecian  Isles,  and  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe,  on  the  other.  j 

The  area  within  these  rocky  barriers,  which  constituted  the  inain;|l 
central  portion  of  the  city,  and  which  is  scarcely  a  mile  across,  tva 
tumbled  into  inequalities  of  surfiice,  while  its  exterior  boimdary  is 
rendered  very  irregular,  by  means  of  the  deep  gorges  which  penetrate 
from  it  into  the  surrounding  ledge,  insomuch  that  many  of  the  finest 
edifices,  excavated  in  the  rock,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  these  wild 

1  in  the  mountain,  some  of  them  a  quai-ter  of  a  mile  distant^  J 
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from  what  was  the  city  proper,  and  none  of  them  in  view  from  it. 
But  this,  so  far  from  detracting  from  the  interesting  features  of  the 
the  place,  only  adds  an  additional  charm.  There  is  a  wild  grandeur 
thus  imparted,  which  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  grand  aggregate  of 
impression.  In  traversing  its  sinuosities,  and  scaling  its  ledges,  you 
are  constantly  stumbling  upon  some  startling  exhibition  of  human  art, 
In  a  situation  where  you  least  expected  it,  often  amid  the  wildest  soli- 
tude of  the  mountain.  These  edifices,  located  any  where,  would  excite 
wonder,  but  located  as  they  are,  wonder  rises  to  ecstacy. 

Outside  of  this  enclosed  area,  with  its  gorges,  are  to  be  seen  what 
constituted  the  suburbs  of  the  ancient  city,  consisting  of  similar  struc- 
tures, wrought  in  the  I'edges,  strung  along  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles,  particularly  towards  the  south,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^ 
in  other  directions;  but  all  defended  by  passes  easily  rendered 
inaccessible. 

The  ledge  which  surrounds  the  central  area,  is  by  no  means  uni- 
formly perpendicular,  or  uniformly  wrought  into  edifices.  On  the 
south  it  has  so  crumbled  away,  that  I  found  no  difficulty  in  making 
my  entry  into  the  place  over  it  without  dismounting  from  my  camel. 

Anciently,  there  was  but  one  inlet  to  the  place,  and  that  an  almost 
subterranean  one,  right  through  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
east,  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  and  on  a  levei  with  the  area  within. 
It  still  exists,  just  as  it  did  when  caravans  crowded  their  way  through 
it,  and  looks  almost  as  though  cut  out  by  the  labor  of  man. 

Having  taken  this  general  view  of  the  locality,  let  us  transport 
ourselves  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  inlet  above  describedy^jnile 
distant  from  the  city,  and,  making  our  way  through  it,  enter  upon  a 
more  minute  and  detailed  examination. 

At  its  eastern  terminus,  this  inlet  flares  out,  the  ledges  on  each  side 
retiring.  And  here  quite  a  number  of  edifices,  wrought  in  the  rock, 
present  themselves  to  view,  one,  upon  our  right,  adorning  the  ledge 
at  least  a  hundred  feet  above  us,  ornamented  with  pilasters,  and  sur- 
mounted by  four  small  obelisks,  in  a  line ;  and  directly  below  it  is 
another,  adorned  with  six  columns.  A  little  fiirther  east,  upon  our 
left,  are  three  square  monolithle  structures  (formed  of  single  detached 
stones),  each,  as  I  should  judge,  about  thirty -five  feet  high,  and  of  late- 
ral dimensions  to  correspond.  They  are  ornamented  with  pilasters. 
These  massive  monoliths  are  quite  a  spectacle.  A  little  further  east 
still,  is  another  structure  whose  portico  is  supported  by  Doric  columns. 
There  are  still  others  here  and  there.  The  interior  apartments  of 
these  edifices  are  square,  unadorned  rooms. 

Let  us  now  reverse  our  footsteps,  and  enter  the  narrow  way.     How 
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rapidly  its  parpeudieular  watU  draw  in  upon  us  aa  wo  wc  ndvaooe. 
And,  lo,  here  is  a  triumpliiil  arch,  of  solid  masonry,  and,  of  vwy 
ancient  construction,  spanning  it  a  hundred  feet  directly  over  OUI 
heads.  Higher  and  higher  rise  tho  walls,  until  they  attain  to  tLe 
height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sud, 
being  apparently  no  further  apart  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  eay 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  festooned  and  beautified  with  creeping; 
ivy.  You  are  shrouded  in  twilight,  and  oiuat  look  up,  up,  up,  directly- 
over  your  head,  to  see  the  light  of  day.  As  you  grope  your  way  along^. 
you  notice  a  groove,  or  channel,  cut  right  into  the  perpendicular  ledge, 
along  which  the  stream  that  gurgles  at  your  feet)  was  conduoted  into 
die  city.  A  slight  turn  or  two  shuts  you  in  before  and  behind,  audi 
you  look  anxiously  forwiird.  After  thus  traversing  this  dark,  windingi 
passage  way  for  nearly  a  niile,  you  are  brought  to  an  involuntary, 
pause,  and  you  stand  gazing  with  wonder  and  admiration,  as  thoughi 
you  were  entranced.  A  turn  has  opened  to  you  the  light  of  day  at 
the  western  end,  and  the  most  admired  edifice  in  all  Petra,  bursts.' 
upon  your  viaion.  One  of  the  gorges,  of  which  1  have  spoken,  as. 
penetrating  into  the  mountajn  from  the  main  central  area,  lakes  & 
southerly  direction,  and  the  passage  you  are  traversing  westerly, 
comes  out  into  it  nearly  at  right  angles,  about  u  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  its  mouth,  or  expansion  into  the  central  area.  Upon  thewestera. 
side  of  this  gorge,  which  thus  comes  up  from  the  ^ite  of  the  ancient, 
dty  proper,  stands  what  is  called  the  Kasne,  or  Tieasnry  of  Pharaoh 
its  beautiul  portico  looking  right  down  the  narrow  paasago-way  in 
which  you  are  advandng,  and  no  wonder  you  are  entranced.  It  ia  &. 
spectacle  to  entrance  any  one,  under  any  circumatances — but,  undep 
euch  circumstances,  it  is  overpowering. 

Long  and  intently  did  I  gaze  upon  this  exquisite  product  of  the 
chisel,  upon  its  chaste  design,  its  beautiful  proportions,  and  its  perfect 
finish,  still  constituting,  as  it  does,  a  part  of  the  mountain  rock,  just 
as  it  did  before  the  superfluous  matter  which  concealed  it  from  view, 
was  removed  by  the  tool  of  the  workman.     There  is  a  platform  betbrs, 
it,  overhung  by  a  crag  above,  and  this  latter  protects  the  entire  &oab| 
from  the  weather,  both  the  platform  and  the  projecting  crag  beingj 
the  result  of  excavation.     Six  large  columns  (only  five  now)  adortv 
the  lower  story  of  the  portico,  which  is  very  high,  and  six  smaller^i 
ones  support  and  adorn  the  second  story,  all  beautifully  wrought,  ( 
what  after  the  Corinthian  order.     The  latter  six  stand  in  pairs, 
pair  adorning  a  nuniature  temple,  and  constituting  its  front.     ' 
miniature  temples  are  beautified  with  ornamental  work  similar  to  that. 
of  the  main  structure — such  as  capitals,  cornice,  frieze,  sculpture. 
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etc,  and  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  building.  I  believe  they 
are  designed  for  statues.  With  slight  exceptions,  there  are  no  signs 
of  decay  about  the  building.  I  marvelled  to  see  so  fresh  a  red,  or  rose 
color,  to  the  stone,  and  such  sharp  corners  to  the  cornice,  and  the  cap- 
itals retaining  the  very  form  in  which  they  were  wrought.  The  ledge 
is  sandstone,  but  very  hard.  The  whole  is  surmounted  with  an  urn, 
or  ball,  nearly  a  hundred  feet,  I  should  say,  from  the  platform  below. 
It  is  simply  the  front  of  the  building,  with  the.  portico,  which  is  thus 
wrought.  Through  the  portico,  entry  is  gained  to  three  plain,  una- 
dorned apartments.  On  one  side  of  the  building,  steps  are  cut  in  the 
rock,  by  which  to  dimb  to  the  higher  parts  of  it,  but  the  climber 
must  look  well  to  his  foot-hold. 

Descending  the  gorge,  we  find  the  ledges,  on  either  hand,  adorned 
with  the  fronts  of  edifices,  many  of  them  ornamented  with  pilasters. 

At  the  mouth  of  this  gorge,  on  the  left,  just  where  it  opens  upon 
the  central  area  of  the  ancient  city,  at  its  south-east  comer,  are  to  be 
seen  the  seats  of  a  magnificent  theatre,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  There  are  thirty-three  of  these  seats, 
rising  one  above  another,  and  retiring  as  they  rise.  They  take  a  semi- 
circular sweep,  and  lengthen  as  they  retire,  the  lowermost  one  being 
twelve,  and  the  uppermost  thirty-one  rods  in  length,  making  more 
than  two  miles  of  seats,  all  looking  right  down  upon  what  con- 
stituted the  platform  of  the  speakers,  while,  in  the  cliffs  which  rise  in 
rugged  masses  above  and  back  of  them,  are  to  be  seen  excavations, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  appropriated  to  persons  of  rank. 
But  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that  people  of  rank  ever  occupied 
these  awkward  holes.  The  people  of  the  old  world  have  their  heads 
so  bedizzened  with  such  things,  they  are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for 
something  to  distinguish  the  grandee  from  the  vulgar  herd. 

Across  the  mouth  of  this  gorge,  directly  opposite  the  theatre,  are  a 
number  of  magnificent  structures,  many  of  them  high  up  in  the  ledge. 
Mounting  up  a  hundred  feet,  you  arrive  at  the  base  of  an  edifice, 
whose  summit  towers  another  hundred  feet  above  you,  surmounted 
by  an  inaacessible  urn,  the  whole  being  overhung  by  crags  of  the 
mountain.  Exquisitely  wrought  pilasters,  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height, 
and,  above  them,  rich  sculptured  scenes,  still  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
higher,  adorn  the  front.  It  has  but  a  single  interior  apartment,  but 
that  is  sixty  feet  square,  and  has  a  number  of  recesses.  This  apart- 
ment, like  the  others  I  have  described,  is  unadorned  by  the  hand  of 
art,  but  no  touches  of  the  pencil  can  equal  the  delicate  commingling  of 
colors  with  which  nature  has  adorned  its  walls.  The  stone  composing 
these  ledges,  generally  red,  is  occasionally  pervaded  by  almost  every 
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Tariety  of  colors — red,  white,  black,  purple,  blue,  and  yellow — and 
here  they  all  meet  and  mingle  their  tints  with  magic  effect  The  clear 
blue  sky,  the  purple  cloud  fringed  with  gold,  the  dark  lowering  of 
the  tempest,  lit  up  by  the  lightning  gleam,  and  many  other  scenes, 
are  here  depicted  with  a  fidelity  which  is  amazing. 

In  front  of  this  edifice  is  a  platform,  originally  flanked  at  each  end 
by  galleries,  and  underneath  it  are  two  tiers  of  spacious  arches,  the 
one  resting  upon  the  other,  all  cumbered  with  ruins,  while  back  of 
them  are  excavations  in  the  mounuiin. 

Bnt  many  structures  must  be  left  un described.  Descending  to  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  and  passing  along  northerly,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ledge,  which  bounds  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  on  the  east,  we  soon 
arrive  at  two  majestic  edifices,  carve<l  from  the  rock,  much  defaced, 
but  retaining  their  original  beauty  and  finish  sufl^iciently  to  show  that 
they  were  once  not  inferior  to  any  edifices  in  Petra ;  and,  located  as 
they  are,  overlooking  what  was  doubtless  the  most  populous  portion 
of  it,  they  must  have  been  regarded  as  the  pride  of  the  city. 

One  of  them  is  called  "  the  0>rinthian  tomb."  Its  front  is  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  width ;  twelve  immense  columns  adorn  the  lower 
story,  and  eight  smaller  ones  the  upper.  The  spaces  which  span  the 
building  between  the  two  sets  of  columns,  and  above  the  upper  tier, 
are  occupied  with  well  executed  sculpture.  I  should  deem  it  a  hundred 
feet  high.    Four  rough  apartments,  with  recesses,  constitute  the  interior. 

Side  by  side  with  this  edifice,  is  another,  of  very  similar  construc- 
tion and  general  appearance.  The  upper  story,  however,  is  more  like 
that  of  the  Kasne,  the  columns  standing  in  pairs  and  serving  as 
fronts  to  mhiiature  temples,  which,  with  their  elegant  finish,  lend  a 
bewitching  charm  to  the  whole  structure.  From  the  place  where  I 
am  encamped,  these  structures  present  a  most  imposing  appearance, 
their  defects  from  decay  not  being  sufiiciently  visible,  at  that  distance, 
greatly  to  impair  their  l)eauty. 

But  we  must  hasten.  I  have  spoken  of  an  edifice  whose  base  was 
a  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  but  here  is  one  whose  tbuiidation  is  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  world  below,  omamented  also  with  pilasters,  etc., 
while  high  above  it,  other  edifices  still,  peer  upon  the  view. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  plain,  unadorned  character  of  the  apartments, 
even  of  edifices  whose  exteriors  are  of  the  most  exquisite  finish. 
But,  in  all  Petra,  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  exception  to  this.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  ancient  city,  we  enter  a  gorge,  and 
here  we  find  a  structure,  in  which  the  order  of  things  is  entirely 
reversed,  the  exterior  being  plain  and  unadorned,  while  its  single  inte- 
rior apartment,  forty  feet  s([uare,  is  beautified  with  ornamental  work 
of  the  highest  finish,  only,  however,  on  three  of  its  sides,  the  front 
wall  being  plain.  The  three  sides  are  adorned  with  four  finely  wrought 
fluted  pilasters  each,  besides  two  double  ones,  which  stand  in  the  two 
comers,  making  fourteen  in  all,  or  sixteenn  single  ones,  and  these  are 
surmounted  by  capitals  and  a  cornice  of  superior  finish.  Neatly  execu- 
ted recesses  and  nitches  occupy  the  spac«  between  the  pilasters. 

Many  other  edifices  in  this  gorge,  are  worthy  of  notice,  but  we 
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must  not  linger,  for  we  have  not  jet  paid  our  respects  to  the  temple 
El  Deir,  perched  upon  its  aerial  height.  Directing  our  course  then 
to  a  broad  flight  of  steps  upon  the  opposite  or  western  side  of  the 
valley,  let  us  climb  the  steep  and  difllicult  ascent,  to  accomplish  which, 
an  hour  of  laborious  effort  will  be  required.  And  there  it  is,  rising 
in  solitary  grandeur,  as  by  magic,  upon  the  vision,  but  entirely  pro- 
tected by  the  wild  crags  of  the  mountain,  from  the  vulgar  gaze  below. 
Its  front  is  to  the  west,  opposite  the  town,  and  is  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  wide.  Before  it,  is  spread  out  a  level  area  of  two  or 
three  acres,  excavated  from  the  rock,  and  covered  with  green.  The 
building  itself  is  regarded  as  second  to  none  in  Petra — not  even  to  the 
Kasne,  either  in  its  style  of  architecture,  or  its  state  of  preservation. 
Indeed,  its  architecture  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  Kasne,  and  that 
of  the  edifice  next  the  Corinthian  tomb,  which  I  have  described,  the 
portico  being  sustained  by  large  columns  below,  and  smaller  ones 
above,  the  latter  standing  in  pairs,  adorning  the  fronts  of  miniature 
temples,  and  upon  its  summit  is  pinacled  a  beautiful  urn,  the  whole 
presenting  a  look  of  freshness  and  beauty,  which  surprises  and  capti- 
vates the  beholder.  It  contains  but  a  single  apartment,  and  that  a 
simple  quadrilateral  excavation,  with  recesses. 

And  here  are  numerous  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  but  I  cannot  stop  to 
describe  them.  Indeed,  go  where  we  will,  within  an  area  of  three  or 
four  miles  north  and  south,  and  one  or  two  miles  east  and  west,  we 
shall  find  the  ledges,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  faced  down,  and 
wrought  into  beautiful  facades.  Flights  of  steps,  leading  from  below 
to  the  elevated  sides  and  tops  of  the  mountain,  are  also  to  be  met  with 
at  frequent  intervals. 

That  many  of  the  largest  and  most  elaborately  wrought  of  these 
edifices,  were*  temples  for  idolatrous  worship,  and  that  others  of 
them,  particularly  those  with  nitches,  were  tombs,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But,  to  maintain  that  they  were  all,  or  mostly,  designed  for 
one  or  the  other  of  these  purposes,  would  be  to  suppose  the  existence 
of  a  city,  whose  population  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  area  on  which  alone  it  could  be  built.  At  present,  some 
of  the  finest  edifices  are  occupied  by  the  Bedouins  as  sheep  folds. 

But  we  must  not  leave  unexplored  the  central  area  walled  in  by 
these  ledges.  Returning,  then,  by  the  way  in  which  we  came,  let  us 
see  what  traces  we  can  fmd  of  the  works  of  art  which  once  adorned  it. 
I  have  spoken  of  a  stream  which  trickles  along  the  narrow  inlet  to  the 
ancient  city.  This  stream,  though  it  is  quite  small,  and  sinks  in  the 
sand  now,  is,  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  much  larger,  and  flows 
directly  across  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  passing  out  at  the  western 
side,  having  united  in  its  way  with  another,  which  comes  in  through 
the  gorge  from  the  northeast,  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  theatre  located  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
the  city  proper.  Let  us  commence  at  that  point,  and  follow  down  the 
stream  above  spoken  of,  which  passes  near  it.  As  we  proceed,  we 
discover  traces  of  bridges  which  once  spanned  it,  of  a  paved  way  run- 
ning along  its  banks,  and  of  sites  of  important  public  edifices.    Tbm. 
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we  c»mo  upon  the  remaina  of  what  was  maniffslly  a  triumphal  arch, 
and  below  it,  in  the  sotih-weslern  portion  of  the  city,  are  to  he  seen 
huge  piles  of  ruins,  bewn  stone,  prostrate  columns,  pedestals,  etc 

Tliere  is  but  one  edifice  still  standing,  and  that  is  in  a  decayed  state. 
It  is  called  **  the  house  of  Pharaoh,'  and  is  located,  just  south  of  the 
stream,  in  the  western  part  of  the  valley,  doubtless  a  palace.  It  ia  about 
ft  hundred  feet  square,  and  in  its  present  dilapidated  condition,  retains 
many  vestiges  of  its  former  magni^ccnce.  Four  of  the  large  coin nina 
whi<ji  adorned  the  front  (fadng  the  north).  »re  still  stnnding.  The 
principal  of  these  apartments  was  entered  from  tlie  piazza  under  a 
lofty  arch,  which  spans  the  entrance,  say  thirty  or  forty  feet  high. 
Tho  walls  are  in  a  crumbling  condition,  but  the  eastern  side  preaento' 
a  beautiful  cornice,  still  entire. 

Upon  the  northern  side  of  the  stream  are  also  many  remains,  but 
they  diminish,  both  in  number  and  interest,  as  you  ^o  north,  and 
finally  disappear,  that  portion  of  the  audent  city  having  manifesliy 
been  occupied  by  inferior  dwellings. 

But  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  among  the  marvels  of  this 
marvellous  plac«,  are  the  contrivances  for  collecting  mid  preserving 
the  rain-water  which  fell  upon  the  ledges.  Everywhere  ufMrn  the  ffldes 
and  tops  of  the  inountiun,  may  be  discovered  little  channels  out  in  the 
ledges  or  conducting  the  water,  in  tiny  rills,  into  some  reservoir,  fiome 
of  these  reservoirs  are  found  high  up  on  the  shelving  rocks.  One  on 
the  eaatfirn  ledge,  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  by  twenty-five  wide,  and 
twenty  deep.  Most  of  the  water  was  conducted  down  for  the  use  of  the 
city  below,  but  much  of  it  was  douhtlpss  used  for  irrigating  little  gar- 
dens, constructed,  here  and  there,  between  the  ledges,  fiut  there  U  a 
still  more  extraordinary  display  of  hydraulic  achievement  here.  In 
the  eastern  ledge,  near  a  hundred  f^et  from  its  base,  a  channel  is  out, 
running  along  its  whole  length,  and  following  all  its  tortuosities,  which 
collected  the  water  tailing  upon  the  mountain,  and  conducted  it  into 
the  city.  And  another  channel,  running,  first  north  along  the  eastern 
side  of  this  same  ledge,  its  whole  length,  and  then  west  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  got^e  I  have  spol(cn  of|  until  it  met  the  one 
above  mentioned,  and  the  united  stream  was  thus  conducted  into  the 
city  at  its  north-eastern  comer.  I  have  spoken  of  the  channel  cut  in 
the  perpendicular  wail  for  conducting  into  the  city  the  small  streaili 
which  flows  through  the  narrow  inlet  from  the  outside  world.  Tins 
was  doubtless  to  save  it  from  sinkine  in  the  sand,  as  it  now  does  before 
it  emerges  from  the  dark  defile.  High  up  on  the  opposite  ledge,  are 
the  remains  of  an  earthen  acqueduct,  designed  for  collecting  and  con- 
ducting into  the  city  the  water  which  fell  upon  the  ixicks  above.  And 
thus  were  these  mountain  heights  traversed  in  every  direction,  and 
girt  all  around,  with  channels,  and  scooped  into  reservoirs,  for  collect- 
ing and  presei-ving  the  precious  drops  as  they  fell  from  the  clouds. 

Such  was  Petra  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  and  such  is  it  now ;  and 
yet,  astonishing  as  are  these  stupendous  remains,  no  less  astonishing 

the  fact,  that  they  should  have  been  lost,  and  remained  unknown  to 
civilized  world  for  a  thousand  yeara,  their  discovery  byBurckbar^ 
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and  re  introduction  to  notice  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1811,  being 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  modern  travel.  And  the  main 
element  in  your  astonishment  is,  that  a  people  should  be  found  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  so  unintellectual,  groveling  and  boorish,  as  to 
have  no  appreciation  of  remains  whose  discovery  electrified  the  whole 
civilized  world — not  even  appreciation  enough  to  mention  the  fact  of 
their  existence. 

Here  is  desolation  indeed !  The  physical  desolation  of  the  country, 
its  sear  and  barren  aspect,  is  dreadful  enough,  and  one  cannot  but  sigh 
for  relief,  as  he  passes  over  the  arid  waste.  But  what  is  this  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  desolation,  the  desert  of  mind,  of  mind  sear 
and  barren  as  the  rocks  and  sands  it  calls  its  own !  It  is  a  paradise  in 
the*  comparison. 

Of  the  general  history  of  this  wonderful  place,  but  little  is  known. 
We  learn,  however,  that,  strong  and  impregnable  as  it  was  deemed,  it 
was  taken  by  Amaziah,  King  of  Judah,  and  ten  thousand  of  its  inhab- 
itants slain  "  in  the  valley  of  salt,"  when  its  name  was  changed  from 
Selah,  which  means  a  rock  (as  does  the  Greek  name  Petra),  to  Jok- 
thecl,  signifying  obedience  to  the  Lord,  But  it  was  far  less  a  place  of 
of  strength  at  the  era  in  which  it  flourished,  than  it  would  be  now,  for 
then  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  heavy  ordnance  was  unknown,  the 
main  dependence  being  upon  light  missiles — as  arrows,  javelins,  etc. 
Heavy  guns  planted  upon  the  various  heights  which  command  all 
approaches  to  the  place,  would  have  rendered  it  impregnably  secure. 
With  the  weapons  then  in  use,  it  was  a  place  of  extraordinary  strength. 

We  know,  moreover,  that,  centuries  later,  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
and  his  immediate  successors  (some  three  centuries  before  the  Christ- 
ian Era),  the  place  was  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  and  that  even 
when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  it  was  still  flourishing. 
We  know,  too  of  Idumea,  or  Edom  (so  called  because  peopled  by  the 
descendants  of  Esau),  that  it  rose  to  great  power,  and  was  famous  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  long  before  the  Israelites  (de- 
scendants of  the  twin  brother  Jacob)  had  attained  to  any  consideration 
as  a  people.  Not  only  do  these  remains,  but  the  remains  of  scores  of 
other  ruined  cities  and  strong-holds,  especially  to  the  north  and  east 
of  this,  attest  its  former  greatness.  "Thy  terribleness  hath  deceived 
thee,"  said  the  propht,  when  announcing  its  doom.  "Terrible"  was 
its  power  in  the  eyes  of  all  surrounding  nations,  and  its  people,  filled 
with  the  pride  of  power,  vainly  imagined  that  there  was  none  to 
"  bring  them  down."  And,  in  proof  of  their  superiority  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  it  is  only  necessary  to  adduce  the  fact,  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  has  traced  the  rise  of  letters,  and  of  the  sciences  of  astronomy 
and  navigation  to  the  Idumeans.  Hence  the  expression  of  the 
prophet,  "  the  wise  men  out  of  Edom,  and  men  of  understanding," 
(who  were  doomed  to  destruction)  becomes  intelligible. 

Another  prophetic  declaration,  that,  "  From  generation  to  genera- 
tion it  shall  lie  waste,  and  none  shall  pass  through  it  forever,"  or, 
rather,  the  latter  clause  of  it,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  speculation. 
The  literal  fulfilment  of  the  first  clause,  "from  generation  to  genera- 
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tion,  it  shall  lie  waste,"  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  and  its 
condition  for  ages,  strikingly  demonstrate,  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
fulfilment  of  the  further  prophetic  declaration,  that  "  of  Edom  there 
shall  be  a  full  end,"  is  equally  striking,  there  being  neither  Edom  or 
Edomitcs  at  the  present  day,  both  having  long  since  ceased  to  exist, 
all  tnices  of  nationality  having  been  obliterated  in  the  fusion  of  the 
Edomites  and  the  Ishmaelites,  through  intermarriage,  from  which 
fusion  sprang  the  vagrant  tribes  of  the  country — the  Bedouin  Arabs. 

But  those  other  words,  "  None  shall  pass  through  it  forever,"  as 
they  have  been  understood  by  n^any,  and  some  learned  commentators 
would  make  it  rather  a  perilous  business  to  visit  this  place.  But 
what  sort  of  passing  through  the  country  had  there  previously  been, 
to  which  the  prophet  referred  ?  Was  it  ncjt  the  caravan  travel,  which 
alone  had  made  Petra,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  Idumea,  what  they  were  ] 
And  in  order  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  threatened  desolation,  was  it  not 
necessary  that  that  travel  should  cease  1  As  much  as  that  was  implied 
in  the  prophetic  threat,  for  it  could  not  otherwise  take  place.  The 
prophet  first  mentioned  the  effect,  "  it  shall  lie  waste,"  and  then  very 
naturally  reverted  to  the  cause,  "  none  shall  pass  through,"  etc. 

Three  days  had  passed  joyously  away,  amid  these  interesting  ruins, 
and  as  many  doleful  nights — ^nights  rendered  frightful  by  the  yells  of 
a  hundred  or  two  of  these  half-naked  savages,  who  were  forced  upon 
me  as  a  guard — for  which  I  had  to  pay  roundly — a  gtuird  of  profes- 
sional robbers  I  Notwithstanding  the  fascinations  around  me,  I  hailed 
with  delight  the  rising  sun  which  was  to  light  me  on  my  way.  But  I 
did  not  get  off  without  a  demand  upon  my  purse,  and  I  verily  believe 
they  would  have  robbed  me  outright,  had  they  not  been  favored  with 
a  glimpse  of  my  little,  unloaded^  percussion-capped  pistols,  which 
seemed  to  frighten  them  terribly,  although  armed  with  match-lock  guns. 

Making  our  way  out  through  the  passes  by  which  we  had  come, 
into  the  spacious  valley  we  had  lefl  (  Waddy  Musa),  we  proceeded  on 
our  way,  not  following  it  up,  however,  to  the  Dead  Sea,  but  leaving  it 
to  the  right,  and  passing  through  "  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh,"  we 
scaled  a  high  mountain  ledge,  and  entered  "the  hill  country  of  Judea," 
and,  afler  five  days'  travel  from  Petra,  we  found  ourselves  in  close 
quarantine  at  Hebron. 

Never  before  did  1  endure  such  raging  thirst,  and  never  before  did  I 
taste  anything  half  so  delicious  as  the  "cup  of  cold  water"  which  quenched 
it  on  my  arrival.  My  faithless  attendant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  fill 
the  skins  with  water,  instead  of  repairing  to  the  clear-running  stream, 
had  filled  them  at  a  filthy  hole,  which  was  full  of  live  creatures,  and  I 
could  not  drink  it.    For  five  long  days  I  had  endured  this  burning  thirst. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

On  Board  Steamer  '*  Asia,"  ) 
Jnly  24,  1855.        J 

With  the  early  hour  of  morning  I  was  out  upon  the  deck,  and  on  the 
larboard  side  of  the  steamer,  were  faintly  descerned  the  low  mountains 
of  Ireland.  The  sight  was  grateful  to  the  eye  of  a  storm-beaten,  sea- 
sick passenger,  but,  as  emblematic  of  poor  Erin's  condition,  her  blue 
hills  were  veiled  in  storms.  The  clouds  were  on  her  mountain  brow, 
and  their  tempests  breaking  upon  her  rugged  head,  but  occasionally 
a  beam  of  sunlight  fell  into  her  valleys,  and  illumined  their  verdant 
fields.  Tliis,  thought  I,  is  also  the  political  condition  of  Ireland.  A 
lovely  isle,  sleeping  in  beauty  far  out  upon  the  sea,  worthy  to  wear 
the  laurels  of  freedom,  but  with  a  storm  hovering  over  her,  and  the 
thunder  scar  of  oppression  on  her  beautiful  brow.  Yet  the  sun  is 
shining  through  the  thick  clouds,  and  who  knows  but  the  day  is  not 
distant,  when  those  clouds  shall  be  rolled  far  off  into  the  deep,  the 
voice  of  that  bellowing  thunder  be  hushed  and  the  sun  go  down  in 
the  light  of  hcaven'y  own  freedom,  blessing  as  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent nation,  the  people  who  dwell  upon  lier  lovely  hills.  Alas !  lovely 
Ireland !  Nature  has  done  much,  if  not  every  thing  for  thee !  Why 
is  it  that  thou  wilt  not  arise  in  thy  strengh,  and  putting  on  thy  beau- 
tiful garments,  redeem  thyself  from  the  thraldom  of  thy  oppressors  ; 
whether  they  be  the  men  clothed  in  scarlet  and  enthroned  in 
the  scats  of  power  across  theJ  channel,  or  those  who  stand  in  the 
holy  place,  and  in  the  name  of  the  very  Incarnation  of  freedom, 
rivet  thy  chains  yet  more  closely.  Thy  liberty  once  achieved,  it  will 
remain  to  thee  an  unconquerable  possession ;  for  then  these  moun- 
tains that  look  out  upon  the  sea,  will  prove  like  strong  bulwarks  to 
guard  against  every  foe  from  without,  and  shelter  the  coming  glory 
already  bursting  within ! 

All  day  we  glided  along  these  lovely  shores,  crowned  alternately 
with  ruined  castles,  and  smiling  farm  or  manor  houses.  Occasionally 
our  vessel  ran  so  close  to  the  shore  that  we  could  distinguish  the 
heather  upon  the  hills,  and  I  longed  to  stoop  from  our  steamer's  side 
and  snatch  away  a  branch  as  a  poetic  memorial  of  this  gem  of  the 
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sea,  whose  soil,  though  so  close,  was  yet  untrodden.  As  we 
passed  Capo  Clear,  a  lonely  rock  was  discerned  rising  one  hun- 
dred and  fifly  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  crowned  with  a  lighthouse. 
It  is  named  "  Fossil  Clough,"  and  the  captain  says,  that  in  "rough 
weather  the  waves,  sweeping  in  from  the  sea,  overleap  its  highest 
summit.  In  i^onsecjuence  of  its  exposed  situation,  it  was  a  very  peril- 
ous and  expensive  work  to  build,  the  ocean  billows  occasionally  rolling 
in  and  bearing  off  all  that  had  been  done,  and  compelling  the  workman 
to  begin  de  novo.  But  it  is  now  completed,  and  stands  like  a  genuine 
lighthouse, — such  as  have  haunted  our  imaginations  from  boyhood, — 
washed  by  the  billows  and  shaken  by  their  power,  yet,  still  like  the 
good  christian,  letting  its  light  shine,  so  that  the  tempest-tost  mariner 
may  safely  battle  his  way  into  the  haven  of  Peace. 

The  captain  pointed  out  to  us,  upon-  the  coast,  the  little  town  of 
Crook  Haven,  and  also  the  site  of  the  old  Baltimore  family,  from  which 
subsequently  sprang  Lord  Baltimore,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, in  our  own  country.  The  family  is  now  extinct,  and  the  dreary 
looking  region  of  the  old  family  nest  in  Ireland,  contrasts  strangely 
with  that  polished  and  beautiful  monumental  city  which  still  preserves 
the  name.  Soon  we  reached  another  point  crowned  with  a  lighthouse, 
stretching  far  out  into  the  sea,  but  whose  name  has  escaped  me. 
From  this  point  off  to  the  west,  a  w^ide  bay  curves  in,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  located  the  famous  City  of  Cork,  which,  although  ludicrously 
associated  with  that  Hibernian  gentleman  who  buttoned  his  coat  the 
wrong  way,  is  nevertheless  reputed  as  one,  if  not  the  most  beautiful 
of  Irish  cities.  In  a  clear  day  its  white  walls  are  observable  from  the 
steamers  running  on  this  route,  but  it  was  too  remote  and  too  cloudy 
for  my  eyes  to -reach,  and  I  was  not  blessed  with  a  sight  of  its  towers. 
Our  vessel  now  turned  her  prow  towards  England,  and  Ireland  began 
to  fade  from  view  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  storm  of  rain,  which  sud- 
denly descended  like  a  flood  upon  us,  compelling  a  general  retreat 
under  cover.  But,  afler  two  or  three  hours,  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  to  see  the  clouds  roll  away,  and  Ireland  once  more  appear 
in  view.  Her  black  hills  hung  in  our  rear  for  some  time,  draped  in 
the  beautiful  clouds  of  a  summer  night,  gilded  and  glorious  in  the 
hues  of  the  sinking  sun.  For  the  first  time  on  our  voyage  we  beheld 
the  sun  go  down,  not  in  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  but  behind  the  moun- 
tains. Slowly  and  still  slowly  he  sank  toward  the  hills,  amid  a^ 
pavilion  of  storm-fringed  clouds,  until  at  last  he  hid  himself  beneath 
Erin's  wild  heather,  and  bade  us  "  good  night."  By  the  glow  that 
still  lay  in  his  pathway,  we  drew  forth  our  watches,  and  found  that 
our  friends  at  home  were  just  about  rising  from  the  dinner  table. 
With  them  it  was  only  Yi8X?-^aa\.  \wo  o'clock ! 
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Soon  another  lighthouse,  rising  from  a  rocky  islet,  and  known  by 
the  poetic  yet  mournful  name  of  "  Tara's  light,"  turned  in  our  pres- 
ence its  various  colored  beams.  It  was  far  removed  from  land,  some 
ten  or  more  miles,  and,  as  we  retreated  from  its  vicinity,  watching  its 
kindly  beams,  we  could  say  in  all  truthfulness,  that  the  last  we  saw 
of  Ireland  was  a  ray  from  Tara's  Hall.  On  we  pressed  through  St, 
George's  Channel,  running  west  of  Cardigan  Bay,  for  Holly  Head, 
the  stars  blinking  sweetly  upon  tis  and  the  gentle  waves  wooing  us 
kindly  to  the  classic  shores  of  England. 

About  ten  o'clock  at  night,  lights  were  seen  descending  the  channel, 
and  the  captain  thought  them  the  lights  of  the  steamer  "  Atlantic,"  on 
her  way  to  the  land  we  had  left  behind  us.  Tlie  officer  on  duty  was 
ordered  to  touch  off  a  blue  light  or  two,  the  first  of  which  scud  circu- 
itously  over  the  deck,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  ladies.  Then 
several  rockets  were  discharged  into  the  sky,  which  were  almost 
immediately  answered,  assuring  us  that  the  outgoing  vessel  was  in  fi  ^ 
the  "  Atlantic,"  and  that  she  was  fairly  under  way  for  New  York.. 
And  yet,  one  other  thought  was  in  our  minds ;  she  bears  no  letters- 
from  the  "  Asia's  "  passengers,  yet  will  she  report  to  their  friends  at 
home,  that  we  are  thus  far  safely  over  the  perils  of  the  great  deep— 
and  with  the  consoling  influences  of  this  thought,  we  all  cheerfully 
sought  our  beds  for  the  last  time  on  board  the  steamer.  But  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  sleep.  The  state-room  was  hot  and  my  brain 
excited ;  for  on  the  morrow  I  should  look  upon  that  famous  land  so 
throned  with  power  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  whose  story  reaches 
back  for  thousands  of  years.  In  my  dreams  (for  dreams  sometimes 
come  without  sleep)  I  was  already  treading  the  soil  where  Rome  had 
once  unfurled  her  banner  and  marched  her  legions ;  where  Good  King 
Alfred  propounded  good  laws,  where  William  the  Conqueror  had 
flashed  his  sword,  where  the  stout  old  Barons  had  won  their  Magna 
Charta,  where  Cromwell,  with  his  iron  hand  and  heel,  had  dashed  down 
and  trampled  under  foot  the  precious  relics,  and  finished  decorations 
of  consecrated  cathedrals ;  where  Milton  had  tuned  his  harp  of  gold, 
and  Shakspeare  had  sung  the  thousand  voices  of  the  human  heart — 
the  land  of  bloody  Mary,  of  chivalrous  Bess,  of  Harry  Bluff,  of  the 
noble  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  and  scores  of  christians  whose  names 
and  whose  glories  are  well  preserved  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Everlast- 
ing Life.  All  these  were  be 'ore  me,  and  over  all  and  through  all' 
gleamed  the  meteor  flag  of  England,  which  for  centuries  had  heralded 
her  name  and  fame  through  all  lands  and  over  all*  seas. 

As  the  first  streak  of  day  trembled  down  through  the  bull's  eye 
window  of  my  state-room,  I  pushed  out  upon  deck,  and  there,  sure 
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enough,  there  was  Old  England  !  Never  before  did  her  name  seem 
80  great  as  I  now  read  it  sculptured  in  colossal  characters  on  the  broad 
forehead  of  Holly  Head,  so  boldly  uplifted  from  "  the  gray  old  Sea.** 
My  heart  was  full  of  joy,  and  somehow  or  other,  I  seemed,  for  the 
time  at  least,  to  have  loft  all  national  prejudice  amid  the  billows 
behind  me,  and  lifting  my  hat  I  greeted  the  good  old  land  as  the  glori- 
ous and  honored  mother  of  *•  Young  America." 

Holly  Head  is  a  beautiful  and  bold  promontory  of  rugged  basaltic 
rock,  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  a  splendid  natural  rampart  against  the 
stormy  assaults  of  the  ocean.  Between  the  more  exposed  cliff  and 
the  main  range  swings  a  delicate  suspension  bridge.  Upon  the  cliff 
towers  Holly  Head  light,  nobly  situated,  and  casting  its  beams  many 
miles  out  t<^  sea.  The  rock  is  gray  in  color,  and  on  the  innner  side 
well  exposed  to  examination,  by  extensive  excavations  made  for  the 
new  harbor  now  in  process  of  construction,  and  on  which  the  British 
gorvemment  are  expending  some  £2,000,000  sterling.  It  stretches 
inward  with  a  beautiful  curve,  and  on  the  back-ground,  Sfiowden,  one 
of  the  finest  mountains  to  be  seen  on  the  coast,  lifts  his  towering  head 
some  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea;  I  needed  no 
introduction  to  him,  but  unfortunately  his  face  was  not  to  be  seen,  in 
consequence  of  the  clouds  which  were  folded  about  his  summit.  The 
houses  of  the  town  lie,  for  the  most  part,  back  of  the  cliff,  and  out  of 
sight,  though  a  few  of  them  were  observed,  as,  also,  a  fine  monument 
towering  up  on  adjacent  grounds,  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Brock, 
who  was  long  in  command  of  one  of  the  British  mail  steamers,  and 
drowned  in  a  great  storm  off  this  point  not  many  years  since. 

Soon  wc  cauio  to  Skerry's  light,  which  is  seen  on  the  next  high  point 
to  the  right,  on  tlic  Island  of  Anglesca.  It  now  belongs  to  govern- 
ment. The  fow  roui^li  and  barren  rocks  on  which  it  is  located,  were 
originally  granted  to  the  Anglesca  family,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
on  condition  they  should  maintain  a  lighthouse  upon  it,  accompanied 
with  a  right  to  collect  a  certain  tax  on  every  vessel  going  into  Liver- 
pool. The  trade  of  Liverpool  was  then  quite  limited,  and  the  reve- 
nue accruing  from  this  grant  remained  comparatively  small  until  the 
late  rapid  and  wonderful  increiise  of  her  tonnage.  The  tax  then 
became  onerous  and  the  government  sought  to  possess  and  own  all 
the  lights  on  her  coasts,  and  this  among  others.  They  there- 
fore purchased  these  few  naked  rocks  from  the  Anglesea  family  for 
the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  pounds 
sterling  (£344,000)1  The  family,  notwithstanding  these  figures, 
grumbled  at  the  price,  but  the  government  was  satisfied,  as  it  only- 
amounted  to  eighteen  years'  revenue  on  lihe  tonnage,  as  it  was  estima* 
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ted  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  Wales,  as  is  well  known,  possesses 
the  largest  iron  works  in  the  world  ;  those  of  Dalgelly,  belonging  to 
Lady  Guest,  and  employing  upwards  of  eight  thousand  persons. 
Large  copper  mines  are  also  worked  there. 

Thus  were  we  running  towards  the  broad  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  on 
a  lovely  Sabbath  morning,  the  sun  just  risen  from  his  bed,  and  a  fine 
air  blowing  outpour  signals  to  their  fullest  dimensions.  Eight  or  nine 
vessels  were  perceived  in  the  offing,  and  five  steamers,  whose  long 
wreathes  of  smoke  unmistakably  indicated  their  character.  When, 
as  yet,  some  thirty  five  miles  from  Liverpool,  a  lovely  little  Pilot 
Boat  (No.  11)  dropped  down  along  side  an^  bestowed  upon  us  a  pilot. 
The  passengers  were  exceedingly  anxious  for  his  arrival,  that  they  might 
learn  the  additional  news  from  the  Crimea,  which  we  failed  to  receive 
at  Halifax.  They  thronged  around  him  with  innumerable  questions — 
the  principal  one  being,  "  Is  Sebastopol  taken  ?"  which  fell  from  a 
score  of  lips  as  he  leaped  down  upon  the  deck.  "  No ! "  was  the 
reply,  "  but  Lord  Raglan  is  dead  with  the  cholera — Sir  George  Simp- 
son is  appointed  his  successor — Sir  George  Browne  is  on  his  return 
from  the  Crimea  on  sick  leave,  and  Lord  John  Russel  has  resigned." 
The  report  was  delivered  with  as  much  terseness  as  if  it  had  been  a 
telegram  (as  the  English  express  this  style  of  message,  and  I  think 
correctly.) 

The  English  passengers  stood  bewildered  and  solemn  for  a  few 
moments,  expressed  their  regrets  that  "  the  gallant  old  fellow  "  should 
have  fallen  by  so  inglorious  a  foe,  and  then  wondering  what  could 
again  be  the  matter  with  "  Lord  John,"  they  passed  into  a  discussion 
as  to  the  merits  of  Sir  George  Simpson  as  Rhglan's  successor,  and 
who,  in  their  respective  and  respectable  opinions,  among  the  English 
officers,  were  best  entitled  to  the  honor  which  ultimately  carries  with 
it — the  fall  of  Sebastopol. 

About  nine  o'clock,  on  a  delightful  Sabbath  morning,  we  reached 
our  anchorage  in  the  Mersey.  But  who  are  these  in  black  suits  with 
white  cravats,  climbing  up  the  sides  of  the  ship  ?  You  might  think 
them  a  deputation  of  ministers,  coming  on  board  to  welcome  home  a 
returning  missionary.  But,  as  they  advance,  in  stately  gravity, 
towards  those  formidable  rows  of  trunks,  ranged  along  the  decks 
above  and  the  cabin  below,  you  soon  learn,  that  they  are  none  other 
than  the  grabbing  officials  of  her  majesty,  the  queen,  on  full  scent  for 
tobacco  and  cigars,  with  a  sharp  lookout  for  books,  periodicals,  etc, 
and  while  they  snatch  at  some,  you  wonder  to  see  them  pass  by  others 
^which  are  equally  their  lawful  prey. 

While  this  scene  was  being  enacted,  waiting  patiently  my  own  turn, 
I  seated  myself  high  on  the  gunwale  of  the  ship,  when  suddenly  the 
finely  toned  chimes  from  the  bells  of  a  massive  stone  church  which 
peered  upon  my  view  from  the  heights  of  Burkenhead,  began  to 
peal  forth  upon  the  pure  air,  and  seemed  to  woo  me  to  its  sacred 
altar.  I  thought  of  home  and  the  church  of  my  kindred,  now  far  off 
beyond  the  three  thousand  miles  of  stormy  water.  But  comforting, 
indeed,  in  this  foreign  land,  was  the  sweet  assurance  I  felt,  that,  at 
their  own  home  altar,  the  absent  one  would  not  be  forgotten. 
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An  almost  universal  practice  prevails  in  this  country  of  seating  you 
at  table  on  long  wooden  benches,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  the  western 
country,  where  the  boarders  were  employed  in  building  a  railroad,  or 
digging  a  canal,  and  this  too  in  a  country  where  splint  and  cowhide 
bottomed  chairs  are  abundant,  at  a  few  shillings  apiece.  These  latter 
form  a  feature  in  the  picture,  to  the  unpracticed  eye,  very  noticeable. 
Upon  the  usual  frame,  the  raw  hide,  cured  in  the  sun,  being  in  a  damp 
state  is  stretched,  by  means  of  thongs  cut  from  the  sam'e,  and  secured 
beneath.  The  hair  of  the  animal  is  lefl  on,  and  in  its  position  is  upper- 
most, forming  a  sort  of  cushion  on  which  to  Tsit,  presenting  for  a  seat 
the  varied  colors  with  which  the  animal  was  decked  when  li\dng.  I 
think  the  benches  made  for  seats'  at  table  must  be  the  taste  of  the 
people. 

A  man  traveling  in  this  country  must  not  be  scrupulous  about  what 
he  sits  on,  or  what  he  eats,  or  in  what  kind  of  bed  he  sleeps.  For  my 
own  part,  I  can  accomodate  myself  to  all  other  conditions  and  circum- 
stances, better  than  I  can  to  be  put  into  a  bed  which  perhaps  has  not 
been  changed  for  four  weeks  previous,  and  that  too,  with  some  person 
as  a  bedfellow  whom  I  have  not  seen  before,  whose  appearance  gives 
evidence  of  not  having  performed  very  thorough  ablutions  within  the 
present  quarter. 

Some  little  time  before  the  hour  of  retiring,  I  noticed  the  landlord 
take  one  of  the  guests  a  little  one  side,  and  after  whispering  with  him 
a  few  moments,  returned  to  where  I  was  standing,  near  the  fire,  saying 
to  me  that  I  might  occupy  such  a  bed  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  witli 

Mr.  B ,  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  had  the  secret  confebu- 

lation ;  to  which  I  replied,  that  I  was  not  a  very  good  bedfellow,  that 
I  feared  that  I  might  disturb  his  slumbers ;  that  if  ho  would  allow  me» 
I  would  sleep  on  the  floor,  before  the  fire  ;  that  I  had  plenty  of  blank- 
ets, and  by  using  my  carpet  sack  as  a  pillow,  I  could  pass  the  night 

very  comfortably.     This  being  said  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  B ,  he 

replied  that  he  did  not  think  I  would  disturb  him  at  all ;  that  when  I 
had  been  in  Texas  a  little  longer,  I  would  get  accustomed  to  the  thing, 
and  care  not  who  I  slept  with.    The  landlord  seeing  the  unchangeable- 
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ness  of  my  purpose,  said  that  I  might  occupy  the  bed  by  myiBelf,  and 
that  his  friend  would  "  crawl  in  "  with  the  man  already  "  at  rest "  in 
the  other  comer  of  the  room,  and  thus  it  was  arranged.  I  learned  that 
the  recent  conversation  between  the  parties,  had  been  in  relation  to 

myself,  in  which  Mr.  B was  assured  he  need  have  no  fears  of  me 

as  a  bedfellow,  not  for  once  dreaming  that  I  could  have  any  objection 
to  him. 

The  day  I  left  Wax-a-hachi,  I  crossed  the  largest  prairie  I  had  yet 
met  with  in  the  state.  Twenty  miles  were  driven  without  a  house  by 
my  pathway,  and  almost  without  sight  of  a  tree.  A  few  nez-keeta 
^ere  seen  during  the  drive ;  other  than  these  naught  was  in  view  but 
the  sky  above,  and  the  ever-changing  billowy  wave  of  the  tall  grass,  as 
I  passed  over  the  successive  undulations  in  this  vast  plain. 

The  first  house  I  came  to,  was  that  of  a  cattle  grower ;  a  more  fit- 
ting place  he  could  not  have  selected  for  his  vocation.  He  was  in  an 
almost  boundless  prairie,  of  the  finest  fertility,  with  a  rich,  luxuriant 
grass  on  all  sides  of  him,  about  ten  miles  from  a  grove  of  timber, 
afibrding  protection  for  his  cattle  when  needed,  and  furnishing  the 
necessary  rail  timber  for  his  ranch.  A  stream  of  clear,  pure  water 
ran  near  his  door,  dividing  his  vast  possessions  into  nearly  equal  parts. 
He  had  an  eighty  acre  field  inclosed  with  a  suitable  fence,  composed 
of  rails  from  the  cedar  brake  in  the  distance.  There  he  raised  what 
com  was  necessary  for  his  own  consumption.  His  garden,  which  was 
extensive,  furnished  all  the  vegetables  he  needed,  fresh  and  fine,  nearly 
every  month  in  the  year.  He  had  a  comfortable  house,  and  plenty 
of  out-buildings.  His  steers  he  sold,  in  the  spring,  to  the  cattle 
drovers,  who  paid  him  an  annual  visit,  by  which  means  he  obtained 
all  the  money  necessary  for  domestic  purposes,  to  increase  stock,  or  to 
accomodate  a  friend  when  he  should  ask  for  a  loan.  His  gun  fur- 
nished his  table  with  all  the  venison  he  desired,  for  it  was  abundant 
about  him.  When  he  wished  sport  by  way  of  hunting,  he  had  to  but 
sound  his  horn,  and  his  hounds  came  bounding  about  him,  ready  for 
the  chase — to  mount  his  mustang,  and  his  away  to  the  cedar  brake, 
where  old  bruin  was  sure  to  be  found.  He  failed  not  to  find  the  sport 
he  sought. 

His  nearest  neighbor  was  ten  miles  distant,  and  that  was  near 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes ;  nearer  than  that  would  interfere 
with  the  range  of  his  three  thousand  cattle  and  his  three  hundred 
horses,  which  pastured  thereabouts. 

I  left  this  place  with  some  regret,  for  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort 
and  ease  seemed  to  pervade  the  premises.  A  more  independent  per- 
son it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  and  when  it  is  known  that  this  inde- 
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pendenoe  has  been  acquired  within  a  few  years  from  the  smallest  be- 
ginning, it  leads  one  to  conclude  that  the  cattle  business  is  profitable 
in  the  extreme. 

The  tales  that  arc  told  of  the  wealth  acquired  in  that  business  are 
really  astonishing,  and  this  too  w^ithout  the  outlay  of  much  capital, 
simply  by  the  natural  increase  of  the  stock,  with  very  little  attention 
from  the  owners.  I  have  met  several  persons  in  my  travels  through 
the  state  who  are  realizing  an  annual  income  of  from  three  to  five  thou- 
sand dollars  from  this  source,  who  but  a  few  years  since  commenced 
with  a  few  dollars  worth  of  cows  and  calves. 

But  I  will  not  detain  you  with  further  uninteresting  details  about 
cattle,  but  will  take  leave  of  Mr.  Smith  and  his  ranch,  and  drive  to 
his  nearest  neighbor,  ten  miles  on  my  way,  at  which  point  my  next 
letter  will  begin. 

It  was  not  far  from  night-fall  when  I  approached  the  grove  of  "  Post 
Oak  "  which  I  was  told  I  would  pass  through  in  order  to  reach  the 
point  of  destuiation  for  the  day. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  roads  were  not  only  good,  but  very 
good  and  smooth.  It  hiid  been  dry  so  long  that  they  had  become 
feir  and  hard.  The  road  is  but  a  single  path  across  the  prturie,  and, 
although  long  without  rain,  yet,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
soil,  it  was  not  dusty.  My  horses  were  quite  fresh,  and  trotted  very 
briskly  over  the  even  surface.  The  buggy  was  light  and  my  weight 
was  no  load  for  them  at  all.  Yet,  from  the  dull  monotony  of  the 
scenery,  one  becomes  very  tired.  Constantly  looking  upon  the  same 
unvaried  scene,  with  no  object  to  rest  the  eye  upon,  save  the  same 
boundless  sea  of  grass,  as  it  was  spread  out  before  me,  on  the  plain^ 
and  gently  undulating  swells  of  the  prairie ;  with  no  human  being,  to 
whom  I  could  say  a  word,  or  whose  voice  1  could  hear  sound  in  my 
ear ;  with  profound  stillness  reigning,  save,  it  may  be,  the  low  rumble 
of  my  wheels,  or  the.  clatter  of  my  horses'  hoofs  on  the  well-beaten 
path,  without  a  living  thing  to  cross  my  way — not  even  a  hawk,  or 
crow,  whose  undulating,  or  sailing  motions  on  the  wing,  I  might  watch.. 
With  this  lonely  stillness  which  reigns  in  the  chambers  of  the  dead,  I 
plodded  my  way  along,  wearied  and  sick  of  life.  When  suddenly,  on 
rising  the  vsummit  of  a  hill,  a  sight  at  once  beautiful  and  enchanting, 
burst  upon  my  view.  I  wish  I  could  properly  describe  it  to  you,  as 
it  then  appeared  to  me,  and,  as  1  drank  it  in. 

I  had  ascended  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  extending  a  long  distance 
both  to  the  right  and  left,  with  a  deep  valley  before  me.  My  path- 
way led  down  the  hill,  its  winding  sinuosities  I  could  distinctly  trace 
to  a  great  distance.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  wound  a  stream  of  bright 
pure  water,  glimpses  of  which  I  caught  through  the  clumps  of  trees 
and  shrubbery  which  most  of  the  way  lined  its  banks.  For  the  most 
part,  it  was  confined  to  a  narrow  bed,  but  here  and  there,  in  the  range 
my  position  enabled  me  to  take,  it  spread  into  pools,  lit  up  with  a 
peculiarly  pleasing  brightness,  as  the  declining  rays  o  T  a  receding  sun 
fell  aslant  its  surface.  A  few  cottonwoods  reared  their  majestic  limbs 
above  the  surrounding  growth,  and  occasionally  might  be  seen  a  pecan. 
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with  the  hull  of  the  nut  still  on  the  end  of  each  bearing  twig,  the 
fruit  having  fallen  to  earth  to  fatten  the  swine  which  nestled  at  its 
roots.  But,  the  most  attractive  feature  of  this  sight  waa  the  tall 
cedars,  scattered  along  its  banks,  or  stretching  away  in  clusters  of 
many  acres,  many  of  which  must  have  attained  the  length  of  an  hun- 
dred feet,  shooting  their  waving  heads  high  in  the  air,  and  casting  a 
dark  shadow  on  the  beautiful  picture  before  me.  Just  beyond  this 
stream  rose  a  hill  of  peculiar  loveliness,  of  easy  ascent,  with  trans- 
verse ridges,  or  waves,  thrown  across,  till  the  eye  rested  on  the  summit 
in  the  distance.  It  had  been  recently  burned,  and  the  young  grass 
appeared  above  the  blackened  surface,  presenting  the  appearance  of  an 
emerald  carpet  spread  upon  a  ground  of  jet,  through  which  its  dark 
shades  were  distinctly  seen,  and  on  which  an  immense  flock  of  sheep 
were  feeding. 

I  gazed  upon  this  scene  with  great  delight.  My  eye  followed  up 
the  hill-side  to  the  summit,  where  was  a  grove  of  post  oak,  not  in  the 
most  picturesque  order  possible  for  the  imagination  to  define.  In  a 
moment  I  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  place,  and  was  transported  to 
new  scenes,  with  hopes  afresh.  My  horses  seemed  to  receive  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  inspiration,  and  dashed  away,  down  the  descending 
path,  with  a  speed  indicating  an  influence  from  spirits  of  the  air. 

Directly  I  crossed  the  stream,  which  was  accomplished  on  a  rickety 
sort  of  bridge,  composed  of  cedar  poles,  I  had  mounted  to  the  sum- 
mit, where,  in  the  midst  of  this  grove  of  post  oak,  I  found  the  resi- 
dence of  the  gentleman,  I  was  seeking. 

The  labor  of  the  day  was  over,  and  although  it  was  a  winter  months 
yet  I  found  him,  with  a  neighboring  friend,  sitting  on  his  spacious 
porch,  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

His  house,  a  double  cabin,  was  surrounded  by  the  native  oaks,  in 
all  the  beauty  of  pristine  grandeur.  His  inclosures  were  ample,  and 
and  although  a  new  place,  yet  I  could  see  that  the  hand  of  woman's 
care  and  cultivation  had  been  there,  for  many  were  the  tree  and  flower 
bearing  bush,  scattered  around,  adding  gems  to  the  many  natural 
beauties  of  the  spot. 

A  broad  prairie  stretched  away  for  many,  many  miles  in  front  of 
his  home,  while  at  the  right  and  the  left,  the  grove  obstructed  the 
view.  This  is  the  abode  of  a  man  of  wealth,  who,  by  a  long  course  of 
industry,  in  trade,  in  a  distant  state,  having  acquired  suflTicient  of  this 
world's  goods,  to  live  in  rest  and  ease,  the  number  of  days  Providence 
may  vouchsafe  to  him  on  earth,  had  sought  this  bright  spot,  on  which 
the  sun  of  his  ambition  might  set,  when  earthly  visions  should  be  shut 
out  in  his  departure  to  the  spirit  land. 

Ah !  me-thinks  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  die  in  so  lovely  a  place 
as  this:  with  the  many  charms  of  life  around  one,  the  transition  to  the 
spirit-world  could  not  be  great.  "  He  might  wrap  the  drapery  of  his 
couch  about  him,  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

The  sun  had  gone  to  his  rest,  below  the  western  horizon. 

**  Now  comes  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  liyer j  all  things  clad ; 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests ; 
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Were  slunk,  all  bnt  the  wakeftd  nlghtiofale, 
8he  all  night  long  her  amoroos  descant  song; 
Silence  was  pleased ;  now  ^owed  the  flrmament, 
With  liTing  sapphires ;  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starrr  host,  rode  brightest  tlU  the  mom 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unreiled  her  peerless  light 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  sllrer  mantlsTthrtfw." 

If  you  have  never  seen  a  post  oak  grove,  you  have  missed  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  sights  in  nature.  I  wish  I  could  fully  describe  it  to 
you,  such  an  one  as  bears  the  name  of  Chatfield — above  mentioned. 

TTie  trees  are  all  nearly  the  same  size,  with  bark  of  a  light  texture, 
tnd  scaly  surface,  and  without  limbs,  till  you  reach  some  fifteen  feet 
from  the  ground,  growing  in  dusters,  scattered  here  and  there,  in 
five,  ten,  or,  may  be,  a  dozen.  The  limbs  all  coming  out  about  the 
same  distance  alxne  the  earth,  interlacing  with  twig  and  foliage,  form 
a  canopy  of  beautiful  net-work.  There  being  no  under-growth,  the  grass 
has  formed  a  sward  of  great  compactness.  The  ground  is  generally 
a  little  undulating,  or  may  be  a  long  and  gradual  descent,  so  gradual 
that  the  eye  is  pleased  in  resting  upon  it,  as  you  look  through  its 
vista  of  trees,  beneath  the  various  canopies  scattered  around,  where 
the  view  terminates,  at  a  distance  of  a  half  a  mile  or  more,  in  the 
gently  rippling  stream,  winding  its  way  at  the  base  of  the  slope. 

O,  to  see  the  startled  deer,  (lash,  with  antlers  on  high,  through  this 
"  opening "  land,  as  he  seeks  pnjtectiun  in  the  cane  or  cedar  brake 
beyond  ;  or  may  be,  the  wild  turkey,  with  head  erect,  going  from  you 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  fills  one  with  the  wildness  of  romance, 
causing  a  rapidly  pleasing  pulsation,  unknown,  except  in  Texas.  You 
should  come  here,  and  see  all  this,  for  yourself — to  describe  it  ade^ 
quately,  is  utterly  out  of  the  question. 

A  copious  spring  gushes  from  thi»  hill-side,  and  runs  in  pleasing 
cadences,  till  its  bright  waters  mingle  with  those  of  the  stream  already 
mentioned.  May  the  hopes  of  the  proprietor  of  this  place  be  fully 
realized — may  his  days  pass  with  the  peace  of  a  voyage  on  the  sea  of 
Halcyon — may  ho  have  no  diffioulty  with  his  land  titles — may  no 
person  poach  his  cattle — and  the  residents  near  by  be  neighbors  indeed. 
When  I  left  this  lovely  spot,  I  took  leave  of  the  good  land  in  this 
section  of  the  State,  a  drive  of  eleven  miles  brought  me  to  Corcicana, 
the  seat  of  justice  of  Naruro  county. 

This  town  is  situate  on  the  prairie,  without  trees,  and  is  has 
recently  been  the  scene  of  some  desperate  thefts  and  murders.  Much 
excitement  prevails  throughout  the  country,  a  recital  of  the  cause  of 
which,  woidd  cause  the  blood  to  curdle  in  one's  veins,  and  the  heart 
to  revolt  at  the  deep  depravity,  and  moral  degradation  of  human 
kind.  This  day's  drive  was  fully  forty-five  miles.  A  little  before  the 
shades  of  evening  set  in,  I  reached  the  house  of  a  planter,  who  had 
formerly  resided  in  Illinois,  lie  caused  ^particular  care  to  be  taken 
of  my  horses,  and  would,  I  doubt  not.  have  given  me  comfortable 
fere,  if  the  house  had  been  under  his  control.  I  soon  ascertained  that 
a  different  sort  of  genius  presided  in  doors  from  the  one  outside. 
All  matters  here  were  in  a  most  slatternly  state,  notwithstanding  the 
the  building  itself  was  much  better  than  those  usually  met  with. 
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Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Florence  846 
Church  of  the  convent,  Pisa  843 
Cathedral  of  Pisa,  visit  to  851 
Cathedral,  built  with  spoils  of  pirates  850 
Cathedral,  its  splendor  and  magnificence  850 
Campanile,  or  "  the  leaning  tower  "  852 
Civita  Vecchia,  port  of  Rome  8S8 
Civita  Vecchia,  custom-house  vexations  890 
Civita  Vecchia,  journey  from  to  Rome  890 
Civita  Vecchia,  from  Rome  to  519 
Cemetery  of  Pisa,  how  formed  885 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome  444 
Church  of  Scala  Santa  445 
Church  of  St.  John  de  Lat«ran  446 
Colisscum,  of  Rome,  description  4S1 
Colisseum,  christians  thrown  to  wild  beasts  482 
Colisseum,  its  form  and^dimensions.  482 
Cesars,  palace  of,  its  desolation  484 
Caracalla,  baths  of  484 
Columbaria,  description  of.  486 
Churches  of  San  Vicenzo,  and  St.  Paolo  486 
Church  of  St.  Sebastian,  its  relics  487 
Catacombs,  description,  extent,  etc.  487 
Catacombs,  refuge  of  early  christians  488 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  description  489 
Capitol,  its  statuary,  frescoes,  etc.  494 
Capitol,  its  museum,  emperors,  and  philoso- 
phers 495 
Corsini  Cbapel,  scene  witnessed  595 
Campagna,  remarks  on  518 
Ckurchjlaying  corn^  stone  521 
Castle  of  Si.  Irmo,  Naples  522 


Church  of  St.'Januarhu,  miracle 
Church  of  do.,  description  of,  relies  of 

Churcii  of  Gesu  Naovo,  Pope's  Indulgence.  M6 

Chapel  of  Pauli  de  Sangro,  statue  OM 

Catacombs  of  Naples  098 
Drinking  In  England,  a  habit  of  the  people    03 

Dieppe,  its  location,  edifices,  etc.  106 

Dieppe,  its  idol  worship  IQB 

Diligence,  description  of.  806 

Dijon,  birth  place  of  Bossuett  S06 
Embarkation  at  New  York.                         7,  S 

Edinburgh,  the  old  and  new  town  QT 
Edinburgh,  Knox's  house,  attending  church  08 
Edinburgh,  Drs.  Guthrie  and  Candlish      60,  01 

Edinburgh  ragged  schools  08 

Elizabeth,  queen,  and  Earl  of  Leicester  08 

Ecole  de  Medicine,  Paris.  108 

Eve  created  out  of  Adam  066 

Etruscan  city,  remains  of  891 

Florence,  arrival  at  841 

Flower  girls  of  Florence.  fttO 

Gastronomies  on  ocean  steamers  11 

Giant's  causeway  18 

Grouse,  game  for  sportsmen  00 

Glasgow,  its  cathedral,  its  cemetery  04 

Glasgow,  its  houses,  its  Brigot  street.  .06 
Glasgow,  its  manufactories,  its  tall  chimneys  06 

Grand  Trianon,  Madame  de  Maintenon.  107 

Garden  of  plants,  Paris,  description  109 

Gobelin,  tapestiy  manufacture  800 

Gobelin,  process  of,  like  painting  800 

Geneva,  institutions,  surroundings  841 

Genoa,  its  situation  and  form  896 

Genoa,  a  city  of  palaces  886 

Genoa  to  Nice,  nine  days'  travel  897 

Hotel  fare  in  Liverpool  16 

Heather,  in  bloom  60 

Hotel  des  Invalids,  military  hospital  149 
Hotel,  do    its  dimensions  and  management  149 

Hotel,  do    it  is  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  160 

Hotel  accommodations,  Paris,  table  'dot«  166 

Iron,  furnaces  in  England,  construction  00 

Image  of  tbe  Virgin  at  Turin  800 

Jura  Mountains,  crossing  in  night  800 

Jura  Mountains,  view  from  their  summit  807 

Jews'  quarter  at  Rome  618 

Kossuth,  designed  to  land  in  Sardinia  818 

King  and  Queen  of  Sardinia,  their  habits  844 

Liverpool,  its  rise  and  institutions  19 
Liverpool,  docks,  gridiron,  observatory    19,  80 

Lancaster,  and  its  surroundings  49 

Louvre,  its  sculpture  and  painting  160 

Leman,  Lake,  Tiew  from  Jura  Alps  807 

La  Tour,  capital  of  Piedmont  860 

La  Tour,  university  and  literary  privileges  WH 

La  Tour,  its  church,  liturgy,  etc.  806 

La  Tour,  hospital,  to  which  all  repair.  891 

Leghorn,  free  port,  population  88T 

Leghorn,  superstition  of  the  people  888 

Leghorn,  its  prosperity  checked  by  Genoa  88T 

Lago  di  Tartaro,  its  waters  480 

Mont  Blanc,  view  from  Jura  Alps  OdT 

Merle  d'  Aublgne,  risit  to  908 

Mount  Oenis,  crossing  of  916 
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tount  Oeniii,  to^  dcacendlDg,  prccurtor  of 


rain 

MonAcn,  kln|rHni:i  of 
If  iihuk:  Wurk,  nianiifncture  of 
ifadiiii  Kunily,  KiitrvrliiK  i>«r8i'Cutlons 
Mas'ii  at  P^aa,  Wiiitirri;  hoy 
Uoiiaatery  of  San  M:irtino 
MuHfuni  of  paintiii}:n 
Muai-uin  of  antic|iiitii>«,  of  Pnmpeil,  rtc. 
ifuiii'um  of  oliatenu  iDia;;eii  from  Pnmpeil 
Notr,.  l)arn«>,  ilimcnRlor.R,  form,  tityle 
Notre  Diiinc,  itH  pietun-i,  Htalunry,  etc. 
Nice,  arrival  at,  a  place  of  resort 
Ocean  lire 

Olive  proves,  on  (lerllvI)kM 
Paisley,  Its  ffeneral  ii^]iect 
Place  de  Caroiisiil,  Paris 
Palace  of  the  Thuilleries 
Pliice  de  l:i  Concord,  ita  aMociatioiM 
Place  V«*ndonu*,  drHcri])tion 
PasiciHirts,  pysteni  of,  a  nuinance 
Paris,  popiiI.1t inn  and  cxt^'nt 
Protestait  prracliiDp  in  Paris 
Po,  valley  of,  leads  to  Li  Tour 
Paintiripa  of  ChriM,  Impropriety 
Petti  palace,  its  paint inpi 
Paintinfffi,  awful  {n.-eiies  d<^picte<l 
Passenfrerfi,  fi  n<iw,  who  they  are 
PasKU'e  over,  delightful 
Pisa,  vitiit  \n 
Punicuni,  anc:ont 
Pllattf,  house  of 

Panthfon,  of  Homo,  drpcription 
Palace  of  the  Pope,  d'.'seriptian 
Quirinal  hill,  pajinl  palace 
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847 
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Tfi: 

102 
ICt 
80)) 
0 
209 
fA 
110 
111 
11-2 
1&U 
lOS 
202 
2«r.'l 
2.-)! 
3W1 
JM:J 
3S6 
9,  10 
13 
M7 
391 
4SB 
4S7 
4^9 
441 


Quirinal  hill,  ecpiestrian  statues,  Castor  €tc.44*J 


Railroad,  civil  en^rinecr 
Race-course  at  PaiHle3',  visit  to 
Rouen,  p-neral  appearance 
Railroad  throuf:h  Alpine  mountains 
Rome,  nearinp  it  through  darkness 
Rome,  flnit  siKhtof  8t.  Peters 
Rome,  vexation  about  passports 
Rome,  Snl'oath  in,  season  of  devotion 
Rome,  reflection  on  Sabbath  morning 
Rome,  her  reliL'ion  at  home 
R'>me,  her  tyranny  and  oppression 
Rome,  her  youth,  p)vernmuut 
Rome,  her  »frri<*ulture 
Rome,  blsispliemuus  pretensions  of 
Sea-slcknessj 

Speed,  daily  increase  of,  limited 
Scotland,  pro;rress  towards,  scenes 
SieflTiLld,  makiti;r  stfol 
Steel,  manufacture  "f 
Stratf<)rd  on  Avon,  Shakspearo 
Stratford,  ]ileas»nt  Snbbnth  at 
Shakspf'are  and  his  enemy  Coomb 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  dimensions,  etc. 
Steamers  compared  with  American 
Seine,  valley  of,  cultivation 
Sabbath  in  Paris,  how  spent 
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848 
848 


60 

ftl 

109 

292 

891 

891 

391 

39.1 

392 
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M4 

515 

510 

617 
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12 

20 

C3 

6:3 

04 

&t 

97 

100 

101 

108 

109 
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400 
488 

484 

484 
628 


8usa,  aituatlon  and  sarroundings 

San  R'.nio,  its  snrroundln-.'S 

St.  Stephen,  r)rder  nf,  at  Pisa 

St.  Stejihen.  their  I ili>od -thirsty  religion 

St.  P-ters,  vls'.t  to,  on  Si^bath 

St.  Pi;tent,  statue  of  Jupiter  adored  as  St. 

Pit-T's 

St.  Piters,  what modele<l  after  894 

St.  PeU-rs,  its  site,  why  selected  895 

St.  Peters,  its  architects  895,  896 

St.  Peters,  built,  in  part,  by  sale  of  Indul- 

penoies  895 

St.  Petrrs,  its  dimciisions  and  cost  897.  898 
St.  Pi  ters,  idolatry,  debauchery,  paintings  895 
St.  Pi  ters,  relics,  piece  of  the  true  cross 
St.  Pi  ters,  moH.iicH  on  the  dome 
St.  !'•  ti>rs,  ball,  as'jent  to,  prospect 
St.  Peters,  Illumination  of 
Svner.a.  his  study  and  bath 
St.  Januariujt,  church  of,  Naples 
St.  Januarlus,  his  stutue,  quelling  YesuTios  528 
Table  on  ocean  steamer,  its  Inxnries  11 

Tory  Taland,  Its  history,  etc  18 

Tower  of  London,  visit  to  98 

TowA-  of  London,  Its  officials,  etc.  99 

Tower  of  Lnndon,  prison  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh  100 
Tower  nf  Ijomlon,  instruments  of  torture  100 
Tunnel,  Thames 

TlniiUeri»  s,  its  palace  and  garden 
T:ible  d'll'.te 

Thi-atrcs,  Iheir  moral  tendency 
Tlieatrieal  church  services 
Turin,  our  Charpe  de  'AfTiaires 
Tiirin,  protestantism  gaining 
T»-mple«  of  Forrune  and  Testa 
Tivoli  and  Hadrian's  Villa 
University,  tif  tlie  WnMenses 
Univi  rsity,  rellL'lous  training,  etc. 
University,  stu'lents  board  in  families 
University,  of  Pisa,  visit  to 
Vatican,  its  dimensions,  etc. 
Vatican,  its  hail  of  audience,  paintings 
Vatican,  its  Sistinc  chapel,  paintings 
Vatican,  galleries  of  paintings,  sculpture 
Vatican,  its  (ialleria  Lapldarea 
V.iticin,  sarcophagi,  Ktruscan  Museum 
Villa  llospiitliosi,  Aurora  of  Guido 
Versjiiiles.  palace  grounds 
Versailles,  its  jiicturcs  and  sculpture 
Vinyards.  like  fields  of  Indian  corn 
Vaudois  church  at  Turin 
Villa  Franca,  jdace  of  resort 
Villa  Pellevicini.  visit  to 
Villa  Pellevicini,  its  grounds  and  scenery 
Villa  Albani,  the  Pope'*  residence 
Villa  Albani,  richness  in  statuary,  painting  440 
Wine,  strong,  general  at  dinner  16 

Warwick  Castle  98 

Westminister  Abbey,  monuments  108 

Wine-drinking  In  France,  effect  167 

Waldensvs,  civility  and  politeness  254 

Wine  from  grape,  making  294 

Wine,  cheap,  promotes  temperance  294 


100 
111 
156 
901 
201 
247 
84T 
484 
490 
265 
256 
200 
849 
485 
485 
488 
488 
491 
493 
448 
194 
195 
204 
24T 
804 
805 
887 
488 
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TO  D.  BETIiUXB  DUFFIELD's  "JOURNAL  LEAVES  OF  AN  EUUOPEAN  RAMBLE." 


Asia,  Ciinard  steamer,  embark  in 
Amor  J*atri(B^  testing  its  depth 
Arctic,  reflections  on  her  fate 
Air,  fresii,  luxury  to  a  sailor 
Boston,  embark  from 
Bells,  calling  to  duty,  explained 
Boat  in  fog,  creeping  Into  Halifax 
Boat,  emblem  of  some  great  men 
Baltimore  family,  site  of 
CaUfomian,  upholds  mob-law 


821 
821 
471 
61(1 
822 
872 
422 
422 
562 
420 


Card-playlne,  English  and  French 

Cape  Clear,  passing  it 

Dinner  below,  describe<l 

Dinner  below,  politics  and  law  discussed 

English,  all  sailors, 

English,  beaten  by  their  young  rivals 

Engines,  examining  them 

England,  first  sight  of,  reminiscences 

Figure-head  of  steamer,  garlanded 

Fog-whistle,  Its  terrible  scream 


466 

668 
419 
490 
878 
874 
874 
568 
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Fire-man,  in  soot  and  sweat  with  rosebud  874 

Tire-men,  at  tlieir  sultry  task's  875 

Fossil  Clough,  capped  liiy  a  light-liouso  662 

Guns,  from  Halifax  throufs^h  the  fog  422 

Gambler,  his  moral  distinctions  618 

Gambling,  a  detestable  vice  618 

Gambling,  French  ladies  517 

Halifax,  first  view  from  boat  428 

Halifax,  pilot  from,  accepted  423 

Halifax,  its  resemblance  to  Mackinaw  4<)5 

Halifax,  its  beautiful  bay  465 

Halifax,  sad  news  to  English  and  French  466 

Holly  Head,  with  broad  forehead  564 

Icebergs,  their  awful  majesty  870 

Icebergs,  meeting  one  516 

Ireland,  first  sight  of  561 

Ireland,  her  storm-clouds,  deliverance  561 

Jack,  old,  his  answers  826 

John  Bull,  at  table  44)7 

John  Bull,  encounter  with  an  American  467 

"  Land  of  the  West "  874 

Lady,  with  pen  and  ink,  suspicious  418 

Lyric,  steamer,  for  a  newspaper  614 

Mid-oceun,  reflections  469 

Mersey,  entering  and  passing  up  the  565 

Newspaper,  boat's,  read  517 

Ocean,  old,  its  strange  aspect  228 

Ocean,  emptied,  what  sights  appear  471 


Ocean,  seen  in  his  grandeur  008 

"  *Por<,  hard-a-port^^  alarm  cry  4^1 

Porpoises,  along  side  the  boat  019 

Pilot,  sad  news  from  Sebastopol  665 

Rum,  bucket  of,  twice  a  day  to  sailors  82T 

Sea-sickness,  an  instance  of  828 

Sea-sickness,  instances  multiplying  824 
Sea-sickness,  reveries  on  the  whed-house  825 
Sea-sickness,  J.  delivers  himself  and  slopes  826 

Sounding,  shells  from  ocean's  bed  87L 

Sukey,  her  importance  871 

Sukey,  gratitude  of  her  dependants  871 

Shuflle-board,  game  of,  explained  418 

Sailors,  English,  not  profane  419 

Steamboat,  wonderful  advance  469 

Sabbath  in  mid-ocean  471 

Sa1)bath,  public  worship  on  boat  473 
Sa1>bath,  worship,  effect  on  the  passengers    618 

Steamer  lyric,  occasion  of  it  614 

Storm,  rising  of,  effect  619 

Storm,  its  violence  for  three  days  620 

Skerry's  light  on  Anglesea  664 

T«^legraph,  transatlantic  470 

Whistle,  fog,  its  scream  in  the  night  869 

Wliistle,  boats\ftain's,  its  sweet  cadences  873 

Whistle,  its  make,  history,  ond  effect  873 

Whcel-liousc,  place  of  resort  418 
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TO  w.  isham's  "land  of  the  pyramids." 


Alexandria,  scene  in  the  harbor  21 
Alexandria,  ancient,  rise,  grandeur,  fall  80,  81 
Alexandria,  ancient,  famed  for  philosophy 

and  theology  82 

Acacia  trees,  at  Alexandria  67 

Abbas  Pacha,  his  character  114 

Acacia,  gum  arabic  species  21() 

Anthony,  the  iirst  monk  272 

Assouan,  frontier  town  806 

Abydos,  temples  of,  parchment  36^3 

Abram,  his  ailveut  to  Egypt  402 

Anteoijolis,  tcmi)le  washed  away  404 

Bottles,  of  skin,  incident  21 
Boys  and  girls,  their  strength,  endurance       24 

Bath,  at  Cairo,  process  described  74 

Barley,  scripture  illustration  210 

Bastinado,  witnessed  213 
Bastinado,  its  cruel  infliction,  the  result       214 

Beni  Hassan,  tombs  of  263 

Birds  of  the  Nile,  description  410 

Birds,  fond  of  civilization  413 

Custom-house,  scene  at  21 

Canal  basin,  scene  at  25 

Camels,  as  beasts  of  burden  2.") 

Cleopatra's  Needles  82 

Catacombs,  not  E^'yptian  82 

Canal,  from  Alexandria  to  the  Nile  88 

Canal,  its  length,  dimensions,  how  built  88 

Cairo,  its  great  square  67 

Cairo,  its  streets,  houses  and  shops  68 

Cairo,  horrid  gutturals  in  the  street  69 

Cairo,  torch-bearing,  whip-cracking  70 

Cairo,  its  creaking  dirt  carts  70 

Cairo,  the  crow  in  its  fine  dress  71 

Cairo,  dogs  in  their  own  quarter  71 

Cairo,  beatings  in  the  Street  71 

Cairo,  its  muezzins  and  preachers  72 

Cairo,  its  quarters  and  divisions  78 

Carlo,  Jews*  quarter,  how  appreciated  T8 

Cairo,  its  public  and  private  baths  78 

Canal,  from  Nile  to  Cairo  75 

Canal,  water  let  into  at  the  overflow  76 

Oanal,  jubilee,  tragical  events  75 

Citadel,  of  Cairo,  visit  to  76 


Cane,  sugar  210 
Cotton,  triennial,  etc.                              175,  210 

Crops,  field  and  garden  210 

Chicken-hatching  211 

Collossi,  8f?ated,  fifty-two  feet  high  223 

Collossi,  musical  powers  of  one  223 

Collossi,  field  of  the,  exhumed  223 

Canaanito,  on  walls  of  Karnac  268 

Cannanite,  a  v  h:t<»  ii:an,  not  a  negro  263 

Cataract,  first,  dcscripticm  806 

Crocodile,  rollinj-r  into  the  water  814 

Crocodile,  dcscrii>tion  of,  pot,  embalmed  814 

Cambysos,  his  trick  at  Pclusium  816 

Camfl.  tailing  rest,  description  858 

Caravan,  Pilgrim  860 

(^oucjuerors  of  E;^ypt  408 

Copts,  their  religion,  public  worship  406 

Copts,  how  priests  and  monks  are  made  406 

Copts,  orij,'innl  inhabitants  of  Egypt  40T 

Cojjts,  their  nu-iibor,  trades,  immunities  407 

Climate  of  Egypt,  in  winter  414 

Currency  of  Egyit,  vexations  of  461 

Donkey  and  donkey-man  23 

DragoniaiiS,  welcome  me  to  Egypt  23 

Dragomans,  ofT^^r  to  take  me  up  tlie  Nile  23 

Donkey-mail's  impudence  28 

Donkeys,  funeral  procession,  a  melee  25 

Donkeys,  cruel  treatment  of  26 

Dogs,  jackal,  attacked  by,  in  cemetery  29 

Dervishes,  whirling,  their  feats  119 

Dervishes,  other  classes,  their  feats  119 

Deities,  under  ground  218 

Desert,  eastern  to  the  Red  Sea  811 

Dromedary,  differs  from  camel  856 

Dcnderah,  temple  of  856 

Denderah,  where  Sepoys  worshipped  850 

Denderah,  Denon*s  mistake  868 

Denderah,  why  pagans  give  so  freely  869 

Dragoman,  his  dress  and  tactics  468 

Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt  468 
Egyptians,  how  they  cow  under  the  scourge  81 

Kf!yp^  grand  welcome  to  28 

Egyptians,  their  oppressions  and  fim  8T 

Barthenware,  its  alleged  qaalitiei  169 
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Barthenwarp,  rlay  b^^t  a'lnpted  for  U  17^ 

Ine.  tvniplr  of.  ii|ili-ri(lir)  portico  'If'* 

Kme,  carav:in  tra'h-  nf,  C'>]A*  '.'0(> 

bnr,  C'lffi^  h'Hi«.'!i,  S.'Sin.il,  sinririff  cirrle  •J»J»i 

■me,  i-at.ii:(  Iptu-i-,  iinkitr;:  rak*  8  'J''>7 

Eleithcia!*.  iiiiub.x  ••f  'li  -  r:l><;l  '/'m 

EiSfou.  irri'St  tempi-  an-l  |iri]<yluii  'JT'i 

Exjiiliaiiii.  iiii^k-iit.  tli>-:r  rili^i':i  'J7l 

dephiUititi- ,  i;-  p«-ri]i|f.  iK-auty.  ami  ruloi  ^ii^T 

liCypt,  liiiiiiikM  ;.  iturf  in  :>I7 

Veitivail.  ^m  ht  M  •!:.iiii!ii>-<l:iri  ll'i 

Festival,  i:*  'ii-V''*;ririal  i-xerciioa  117 

Feftivul.  til"  ar.i.  i:il  r.'rracif  117 

Pcitival,  lj>«tli,.'  Iii'-k  liie  cruwd  1I*« 

Flax,  fi'-l'l  "f.  >l'  :•>  r. ;.:.■•»  '.'»9 

Fayuuiri,  vdlI-\  "f.  '  :.c-  a  nservolr  4'»S 

Fayourn,  \\s  i-Mt.  i!".  ]:tk-.  an  I  pr  mIucU  ■1*>'< 

Faynuin,  its  (.-iiii.-f  ton::.  :t<i  rui:.!i  WJ 

OentletiKLii,  m  :tii:.'..-  im  IL'vp*  '£ii 

Ocntl»:tiiaii,  "iM-Mi^.oiiii-.oa  <if  A:n^ri<.'unj  :!8 

Ooatjt,  oii'l  ii2i|i>-ara:.>:c  -jf  'J** 

Grasd,  wiM,  ti--'-iiki-  '211 

Goveriitii-iitai  i;..-ii-liiiiijry  ifl2 

QoTcriiiii>-iit.il  iii;i.!.  :i"ry.  its  i.'ii-rratlon  '^1*2 

Qods,  atiM-MiMy  of.  iliij  up  21  *« 

Oornoo,  teiiijilL' (if  ^'2( 

GraniU-,  n !!•«.-'•■. I'. r»;il,  1':  l;.''.-s  of  C''7 

Oac<rll<;  and  aMli!>]>c«  81'* 

Gctrse,  Willi.  l>i'-ir  ::r>at  nui.'ibi.n  41  ■■ 

Hunchbai'k,  s-fury  i-f  171 

Herriieiit,  tc-ni]ili.'  <^>f  '2fii 

IlipiKiputariiii^.  ili-»ori]iti>>n  Sl4 

Hyena  ami  Jackal  :ur» 
Hyena,  JHi-kai,  will  beasts  in  Abraiii'a thuc-'li! 

Home,  A  rah.  rb«' rijiti'-n  SW 

Horsf,  of  ati'.'i  -iits,  pifMir'.-tl  In  tomba  S."»<> 

HierciKlypliii'*-.  '-xi>l:i::i<-'l  oi>4 
HlcrofrlyiOiics,  liiili-  \i  t  a  -lii.vwjd,  obstaijlc:*  'MiJi 

Ibrlhini  I*asha,  hisi  r|i:irai:i<.r  114 

lehneiiiii'Mi,  its  nii>-:'iii  :>I,5 

Idolatry,  K;rviitian,  ♦■.ri;.'!n  JJIC 

Israelitcii,  tli>ir  lioiniaL'i;  and  cxodaa  44i2 

Ibis,  ino«t  «:n'nfl  Mnl  nf  th',*  Nile  413 

Juprpli:ry  in  K-.'ipt  ll'l 

Jacob,  hi.s  ;i.lv>  r:t  to  F.'vjit  4<«1 

Knrnat*,  .'iiipr  ■i-h  f*  'JIU 

Karnar.  llill  nf  plUarrf,  its  {:rrin«lfur  if'.'O 

Kariiac,  cith<  r  apart ni>  nty,  ob-  liskd  '22n 

Kaniac,  it-  a'lytmti,  Li'-kn  n.-w  2i''» 

Karnac,  it.*  wnW-*.  tin  Ir  >i>i}:)it,  tliickneis  '^21 

Karnac,  hyi  r-'.'lpphii'  adornments  2'2l 

Karnar,  «ciil|>tiiri-]  .'<>'c  ne  on  the  wall  "it'll 

Kouin  Oiiilms,  riiiiis  uf  S'lfi 

Lakes  Ktk«)  and  M.r-    t-s,  hi;rli-w.ay  33 
Lakei  Kiko  ami  Mcrci/tln,  wat'-rj  net  to  flow- 

Injr  from  tliij  i!i-a  i^ 

Luxor,  tfuiple  'f,  dis'-ription  2ir» 

Lnxor,  wi>ni(ii  ^'rin>lin;r  at  a  mill  21t''> 

Luxor,  ]iro|iylon.  battli-  yc«:ni-8  2ir> 

Luxor,  obt'liskh  and  .statues  21<j 

Luxor,  its  other  apartments,  dimt-nsions  217 

Library,  Ab-xandrian  807 

"Land  of  Ej-'vpt/'^reofrraphy  of  4C2 

Mamulukt-s,  their  ori-.'in  and  rise  7'1 
Mamalukcs,  tlnir  tyranny  and  o))])res.'«ions    7^! 

Manialuke«,  slauj:ht.erel,  extcriuinaled    77,  7*^ 
Mohammed  Ali,  what  he  did                      7U,  113 

Mafdcian.s,  of  lv\vpt  1 15 

Medlnot  Abou,  tcmi>lc  of  223 

Mohammedans,  their  devotions  272 

Mlsraiin,  head  of  first  dyna.sty               264,  401 

Mohammedan  religion  449 

Marria;;e  and  divorce  in  Rfrypt  454 

Memphis,  site  of,  rellections  45C 

Medlcino,  science  (»f,  in  ancient  EgypI  457  ■ 

Nile,  first  view,  its  mau'nitude  i)5 

Nile,  annual  rise  and  fall,  cause  of  it  36 

Nile,  rains  in  Abyssinia,  waft«d  from  Egypt  66  : 
NiJe,  rains  return  with  moisture  and  fertility  66 

Nile,  river  bottom,  rising  06  \. 


Niif ,  its  wh'rf'is  for  raisinp  water 

Nilr.  •■••nluiMin?  it  into  the  fields 

N  !  ...iticr,  j.-iMir  crier,  etc 

N.f.  -'e:i.n_-  P-'ily  t"  .i«OfD<I 

N:I-.  vesf'-l  all  in  n.yself 

Nil^.  laylr..'  in  pri>visi<>ns 

NM-.  >«'eiie  h'.-fiire  vir-e  consul 

X.le.  srTon  •.■lah:«  fur  defence 

N;l"-biat.  descri)ition  of 

N!l>:.  ascr-nt  nf.  my  captain  and  man 


75 

196 
196 
127 
127 
197 
127 
161 


Nile,  asr'ei.t.  had  to  treat  crew  like  children  161 

N;b.-.  .'iscent.  ha'l  to  exercise  authority  169 

Nil-.  :t«.^ent.  trick  to  get  money,  exposure  168 

Nile,  a-e-.-nr.  a  ic:;il  proclivities  of  crew  168 

Nile.  a-'-^M.  captain  rescues  me  164 
Nilr,  a<<-i  nt.  vai'^r-llfving.  crotch  and  sweep  164 

N.Iv.  as'-tri.t.  rural  villa^res.  pigeon  houses  166 

N.h-.  a.-.-iiit.  ;rirl«  with  pitchers  of  water  167 

Nr-r- p-ii:-.  of  Thebt."*.  retleetions  257 

Nub.an  .>!are-dealer.  hi;9  plea  808 

Nile,  ilohting  down  810 

Nap'.b "n.  Lis  crps  of  Sarans  868 

(Iveril  .w.  annual,  rejoicing  84 

OvHr:;<iW,  annual,  sweeps  away  villages  85 

Oxen,  y-ik-,  pl.-w.  etc.  211 

(Kyiii.ti.>iin.-<.  temple  of  298 

o^vuiit'idiaii.  ficaritic  i^tatue,  in  fragmeuta  298 

Oic.is.  in  Lyb:an  desert  812 

I'aradwx  25 

Pal'ii.  datf.  its  app'.-arance  29 

P'lrupo'N  I'illar.  misnamed  80 

PyraniMs  -.f  Ghiza,  dj-kos  190 

Pyrai(iid>--.  'iiatrnituile,  optical  illusion  120 

Pyrani: ■^x.  u.^i-i  nt.  view  from  summit  120 

Pyra:!..d-i,  d—i  ent  into  the  interior  199 

Pyraiiii'is,  Aral)  skifiping  up  and  down  198 

Pyraiiijii!!.  ib-sifn,  when  built,  by  whom  194 

Pyraiiiid.<t,  rased  with  polished  stone  194 

Pyramiils.  their  surroundings  195 

PMtti.ry.  X'A- 1  "l"»n  the  Nile  168 

Potter's  wheel.  !>anie  as  ancients  168 

P«  :i.>taritry,  character  and  habits  176 

PiiNm,  fi-M  ,-,f,  it.s  b.-.iuty  209 

P-ilini  ('!iri>ti.  muhtard,  etc.  210 

P'nilii',  Nl;irid  of,  remains  of  806 

Pjlirrim.'i/i-  to  Mi'cca.  caravan  860 

J'l-liraii.  beauty  of  its  ]ilumage  411 

Pharaoh,  not  drowned  in  the  Red  8ea  403 

Kunsiau  ]>rincc,  in  disguise  28 

Rural  villages,  description  166 

IlaC'-cf'Urse  at  Thebes,  traces  of  294 

K'^-f'-tta  stone,  key  to  hyeroglyphics  866 

R's»'tt:i  ^tolJt^  In  British  museum  868 

Uo^ietta  and  Damietta  464 

j'cripture  illustration,  "old  bottles,"  21 

Stoiii'.  a  ton's  weight,  borne  by  four  men  24 

Schocil,  Mo>lem,  a  ])eep  at  28 

Swallows,  'tiiii,  in  a  palm  grove  29 

Sparrow,  Kgyptian,  social  qualities  80 

Scene  in  London  87 

Scrijiturc  illustration,  etc.  66 

Sycamore  tree,  at  Cairo  67 

Serpent  eharmer.-J  in  KgypI  115 

Serpent  chariiiers,  intro<luctlon  to  115 

S]ihinx.  great,  description  125 

Scripture  illustration,  the  potter'a  art  169 
Scrij.ture  illustralii>n,  straw,  food  for  camels  170 
Scrijiture  illustration,  »traw,  making  brick  170 

Spinning  cotton,  two  women  174 

Spinning  r<itton,  jjrocess,  description  175 

Scripture  illustration,  barley  and  wheat  210 
Scripture  illustration,  threshing  Implements  211 

Scripture  illustration,  sheep  from  goati  211 

Sphinxes,  avenue  of  219 

Siout,  tombs  of  described  269 

Silsilv,  quarries  of  805 

Sphinx,  half  wrought  at  Sllslly  800 

Shei)hcrd  kings,  era  of  401 

She])herds,  abominations  to  Sgyptiani  401 

Septuagent,  authority  in  chronologj  406 
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Sesostris,  accounts  of  him,  true  408 

Siout,  causeway,  sacred  citj  405 

Stork,  the  white,  its  habits  410 

Seasons  In  Rgypt,  how  diyided  414 

Seasons  in  Kgypt,  intermingle,  never  rains  416 

Saint  at  his  devotions  440 

Sar'raff.  character  and  tactics  401 

Thebes,  arrival  at  215 

Tombs,  of  Thebes,  their  design  257 

Tombs,  of  Thebes,  inhabited  bj  the  living  257 

Tombs,  nf  Thebes,  crawling  in  on  all-fours  258 

Tombs,  of  Thebes,  paintings,  thuir  import  259 


Tombs,  of  Thebes,  of  the  kings,  description  880 
Tomiat,  valley,  the  land  of  GK}8hen  464 

Tamarisk,  description  of  90 

Trefoil,  flocks  and  herds  200 

Threshing  macliine  SU 

Water-lifting,  crotch  and  sweep  16S 

Wheat,  its  luxuriance  200 

Well,  under  tJie  troi)ic  80T 

Women  of  Kgyi)t,  face-vails  BBS 

Women  of  K^ypt,  on  liorseback,  in  a  litter  BBS 
Women  of  K^ypt,  how  estimated,  poligamy  4B4 
Women  of  do,  marriage,  divorce,  education  465 
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TO  W.  ISIIAM  S  "  CAKAVAN  JOUKXEY  AOltOSS  THE  LONG  DBSERT, 


Aln  Musa,  founts! n'of  Moses  500 

Arabia,  Pctrca,  Doscrtu,  Felix  515 

Akal>a,  gulf  of,  readied  545 

Akaba,  village,  site  desirable  543 

Bones,  of  camels,  along  the  waj  499 

BcdouiuH,  encampment  of  them  £04 

Bedouin '«*  I'arailise  504 
Bedouin's  Paradise,  Mt.  Paran  of  Ilabakkuk  505 


Bedouins,  live  as  Abram  did 
Bedouins,  government  patriarchal 
Burning  Busli,  sliil  growing 
Bedouins,  clanracter  and  habits 
Caravan,  fitting  it  out 
Cairo  to  Suez,  valley  from 
Churcli  at  Sinai,  pirturos 
Corinthian  toml)  at  Petra 
Central  aroa,  rt'mniii/;  on 
Deserts,  " long "  and  "short" 
Dromedary,  how  he  ridrs 
Desert,  dryness  of  the  air 
Desert,  life  in  tho,  ))Io::s:int 
Desert,  clairnvd  as  (Jod's  country 
Egypt,  It-ave  it  witli  lo^rret 
Elim,  whore  Israolitcs  camped 
Klim,  wells  ami  pHliii  trees 
Elim,  beautiful  plain 
Elij ail's  cave  an«I  chapel 
fiziongeix'r,  Solomon's  port 
Elath,  supplants  Kziongeber 
Edifice,  t>ase  a  liundrcd  feet  up 
Edifice,  two  hundred  foot  up 
Edilioe,  like  the  Kasne 
Edifice,  only  one  ornamented  within 
Goats,  sliei-]i,  camels,  asses 
Oebel  Sussafre 

lloussfin,  Sheik,  his  character 
Ilor,  Mount,  prospect  from 
Incense,  clouds  of  it 
Kasne,  or  Treasury  of  Pharaoh 
Kasne,  view  from  eastern  inlet 


505 
500 
510 
550 
498 
497 
MO 
55<; 
557 
497 
49S 

5(11 
512 
r47 
497 
r)()2 
M'l 
502 
5<)9 
547 
5iS 
555 
550 
r)56 

50o 
5ns 
MS 
.V.l 
510 
5^t 
554 


Mirage,  its  appearance 

Marali,  the  bitter  fountain 

Mountain,  like  purple  cloud 

Mount  Ilor,  ascent  of 

Mount  Scir,  range  of 

"  Niibbuck,"  a  stone  fruit 

Ophir,  where  was  it  V 

I'yramid,  naturiil  one,  almost 

Pctra,  centre  of  caravan  trade 

Potra,  its  iiiaiii  central  area 

Petra,  it><  narrow  Inlet 

Pctra,  its  gorges  and  irregularities 

Pencillings,  nature's,  at  Petra 

Petra,  scraps  of  its  history 

Petra,  its  doom  anncmnccd 

Queen  of  Slie  l)a,  or  the  South 

Jted  Sea,  relirts  and  we  pass  over 

Ked  Sva,  hatliing  in,  water  clear 

Rock,  siiiittcn  by  Moses 

Rocks,  L'r«»l.s«iue  ftirms  of 

Kiv(  r  <:haunv.ls,  «iry^ 

Re«l  Sea,  eastern  arm,  reached 

Rain  water,  channels  in  ledges 

Suceotli,  of  the  scrlj)ture» 

Slieik,  tiiy  e!i'_'a^«nient  with 

Sheik,  his  a]ip>arance 

Sue/,  what  it  uas,  and  is  now 

Scenery,  strauijely  roinantiu 

Sheik,  my,  traiKHformatiou 

Sinai,  M<iLi>:t,  arrival  at 

Sinai,  convent,  ganlen,  etc. 

Sinai,  aseenl  of,  view  from  summit 

Sinai,  last,  j'-irting  view  of  it 

*'  Sliadow  (jf  a  great  rock" 

Saliiii,  Sheik,  his  memoir 

Sheiks,  thoir  tactics 

Steps,  up  ihe  l.dge,  at  intervali 

Theatre,  riMiiarlvaltle  remains 

Temple  El  Deir,  description 
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TO  W.  P.  ISHAM's  "sketches  of  BOliDER  LIFE." 


Apothecary  shop,  ludicrous  seeno  277 

do         do      Ilawk-eye  in  attendance  277 

do         do     Search  for  suirar  of  lead  277 

do         do     final  catastrophe  27s 

Boats,  steam,  on  Mi.«sissip])i  44 

Boats,  steam,  com] >n red  with  Lake  boats  45 

Cami)ing-ground,  arrival  at  80 

.Camping  ground^ general  survey  of  it  87 

Camji-life,  specimens  of  it  180 

Cattle  frozen  st^lf  in  their  tracks  178 

Camp,  removing  to  a  distance  1^3 

Camp-meetings,  for  the  season  280 

Camp-meeetings,  preachers,  the  preaching  250 

Camp-meetings,  attending  one  of  them  273 

Gamp-meetings,  ground  described  278 

Camp«mcetiugs,  horu  blown  for  gerricei  874 


499 

BOO 
BOB 
225 
B51 
BOB 
B47 
BIS 
652 
6Gi 
B6A 

BBB 

660 

659,600 
WT 
600 

6ai 

610 

6ii 

646 
646 

bsa 

49S 
498 
498 
499 
608 
606 
607 
607 
BOS 
611 
645 
649 
649 
667 
656 

&Br 


ramp-meetin;.'s,  sermon,  effect  2T4 

Cook,  our,  got  mad  and  left  276 

Cook,  got  a  pnor  substitute  2S5 

Cook,  gotid  only  to  watch  tent  276 

Cook,  »»atile  with  hogs,  his  defeat  276 

Cook,  packs  up  and  leaves  27T 

Dhiner  of  soup,  without  spoons  161 

Eggs,  at  three  cents  a  dozen  228 

Eggs,  number  wc  ate  in  a  week  2M 

Ferry-boat,  ingenious  contrivance  8t 

Farming  in  Iowa  134 

Gambling,  ou  Mississippi  steamer  tt 

Gambler,  clerical  looking  one  40 

Gambler,  one  m  ith  a  benevolent  face  48 
Gambler,  garrulous  little  man,  hla  tricks        44 

Game,  wild,  shooting  excursion  12ft 


